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LADY  OF  THE  MANOR* 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


(Second  Conversation  on  the  Lord?s  Prayer — "  Lead  ui 

not  into  TemptationJ^ 

"  I  HAVE  premised  yovi,  my  dear  young  people,"  said 
the  lady  of  the  manor,  when  next  the  party  met,  "  to  fur- 
nish you  with  a  story  on  the  subject  of  temptations.  I 
shall  now  fulfil  my  engagement,  without  any  other  pre- 
fece  than  to  remind,  ypjj,  that  our  Lord's  expression* 
*  Lead  us  not  into  ieQ[q3taqo^,';'by' nft^itt^aiJiE  asserts  tha^ 
the  Almighty  tempts'i^-  for  T?e  are  t^^pfirf  Jftid  drawn 
aside  by  our  own  evil  indinatioos.  ^  (See^  Jam6s  1. 13,  14.) 
I  yjrijl  now  leave  my  little  hiStbiy!  to  ^jpfeak  for  itself." 

Thepe^iajfidEpfeae', 

"  An  interval  of  quiet,  ajid  a  ^ce^  for  reflection  on  the 
past,  after  the  experience  of  many  and  various  tossinga 
on  the  tenipestuous  sea  of  life,  being  permitted  me,  ere 
n;iy  departure  from  the  present  scene  of  things,  I  am  in- 
clined to  avail  myself  of  it,  in  order  to  arrange  certain 
papers  whjich  have  long  lain  by  me,  relative  to  a  lady, 
with  whose  history  my  own  is  intimately  connected,  and 
to  furnish  kuch  additions  to  her  narrative  as  few  are  so 
ahle  to  supply  as  myself;  my  motive  for  so  doing  not 
being  to  aflford  amusement  to  the  idle  reader,  but  to  hold 
uj)^a  warning  to  youth,  and  to  show  the  very  dreadful 

*cts  of  a  presumptuous  and  self-confiding  spirit  There 
no  promises  contained  in  Scripture  for  the  consola* 
of  the  proud ;  whereas  we  are  assured  that  God  wilj 
piide  those  in  judgment  who  are  meek,  and  that  he  wiU 
ttagh  his  way  to  such  as  are  gentle.    (Psalm  zxv,  9j 
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4  LADY  OF  THE  HANOR. 

A  high  and  independent  spirit  appears  to  have  been  the 
original  cause  of  every  affliction  which  I  am  about 
to  record ;  and  the  occasions  of  humbling  this  spirit 
were  as  the  rending  of  the  rocks  and  the  stilling  of  the 
raging  sea. 

"  But  not  to  anticipate. — I  must  commence  by  inform- 
mg  my  reader  that  I  am  a  minister  of  the  reformed 
church,  and  formerly,  that  is,  before  the  fatal  period  of 
the  general  and  systematic  dissemination  of  infidelity 
on  the  continent,  was  the  cure  of  a  small  parish  in  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  and  had  the  superintendence  of  a  little 
congregation  in  one  of  those  lovely  and  solitary  valleys 
of  the  Alps,  which,  through  many  long  ages  of  papal 
darkness  and  tyranny,  had  afforded  a  place  of  retreat  to 
those  who,  retaining  a  more  pure  doctrine,  could  not  be 
tolerated  under  the  reigning  form  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment. 

"  In  this  valley  the  humble  inhabitants  had  preserved 
a  degree  of  Christian  simplicity  which  would  not  have 
disgraced  tli^  ap,OQtoli,e  sg^,  till  ^Ik^-middle  of  the  last 
century;  nat<^ikl^  ^W  out/feim  f^e.Y^st  of  the  world  by 
the  Midi  and'tfie*  Mordi,  bit  by  lesser  mountains,  rocks, 
and  precipices,  forests  *fiii^wifa§;  peculiarly  their  own, 
which,  rendering  tVit  a^P^'c^l?'  more  difficult,  seemed  al- 
most to  prechide  \he  visits' oCafflucBt  strangers. 

"  The  people  in' i^y'smVli  ]^Hsh  were  poor,  living  on 
the  produce  of'jheitfldckB,  •her"da,'and  beehives,  abiding 
in  thatched  dwellings,  and  looking  up  to  their  pastor  as 
the  first  of  human  beings.  Though  now  so  far  removed 
from  this  abode,  in  which  I  have  experienced  so  many 
peaceful  days,  yet  I  still  fancy  I  see  the  wooden  spire  of 
the  village  church,  elevated  above  the  trees,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  peasants,  the 
thatched  roofs  of  some  of  M^hich  were  only  visible ;  the 
hills,  with  their  many  irregular  peaks  and  table  lands, 
rising  in  the  background.  The  spot,  indeed,  was  lovely, 
and  is  fixed  for  ever  on  the  tablet  of  my  memory. 

"  But  even  this  sequestered  region — this  region  which 
possessed  so  few  attractions  for  a  worldly-minded  indivi- 
dual, was,  at  length,  visited  by  some  who  made  it  their 
business  to  spread  the  poison  of  infidelity  and  false  phi- 
losophy, and  who  at  length  too  well  succeeded  ia  doing 
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that  which  the  utmost  rancour  of  popish  violenco  could 
not  efl^t 

''  I  was  not  a  young  man  when  I  was  appointed  to 
this  situation.  I  succeeded,  in  my  ministiy,  a  venerable 
pastor  of  the  family  of  the  holy  and  foithful  John 
Claude,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  occasioned 
by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  was  obliged  to 
forsake  his  country,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  remote  re- 
gions. 

"  My  predecessor,  Erasmus  Claude,  was  born  and  edu- 
cated in  England.  He  was  by  no  means  so  poor  as  the 
ministers  of  our  Swiss  churches  generally  are.  He  was 
a  man  of  decided  piety,  and  possessed  an  accurate  and 
deep  knowledge  of  Scripture;  biit  had  a  romantic 
and  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind,  which  rendered  him  less 
fit  for  those  duties  in  which  plain  sense  is  a  powerful 
auxiliary. 

"  Erasmus  Claude  had  married  an  elegant  and  beauti- 
ful woman,  such  as  we  do  not  often  see  among  the  wives 
of  the  pastors  of  the  Alpine  villages ;  but  she  had  died 
early,  leaving  her  husband  with  one  daughter,  who  after- 
wards became  so  distinguished  for  her  personal  attrac- 
tions, thai  she  was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  The 
Beautiful  Estelle. 

"  I  have  seen  a  portrait  of  this  young  lady,  taken  at 
the  time  when  she  must  have  been  in  the  height  of  her 
beauty :  she  was  represented  in  the  character  of  a  shep- 
herdess ;  the  idea  having  been  probably  taken  from  the 
pastoral  Florian,  whose  favourite  shepherdess  is  Estelle. 

"  If  this  picture  was  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  lady, 
I  can  conceive  nothing  more  beautiful  than  she  must  have 
been,  and  cannot  wonder  at  the  admiration  which  she  is 
said  to  have  excited. 

"  Much  has  been  said  of  the  transient  nature  of  beauty; 
and  the  charms  of  youth  have  been  compared,  not  only 
to  the  flowers  which  presently  fade,  but  to  the  glories  of 
the  morning  and  4be  tints  of  the  rainbow,  which  disap- 
pear while  the  eye  is  resting  upon  them.  The  beauty 
of  the  human  face,  when  that  face  is  illumined  by  intel- 
lectual worth,  however,  surpasses  the  beauties  of  form 
as  much  in  duration  as  in  degree ;  and  there  are  certain 
expressions  of  the  countenance  which  evea  old  age  can* 
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6  ItADY  OF  THE  MANOR. 

not  destroy.  I  have  seen  the  beauty  of  holiness  beaming 
forth  amid  the  ravages  of  disease,  and  have  traced  the 
mild  lineaments  of  peace  and  love  divine,  even  amidst 
the  torture  of  pain.  In  beholding  these  effects  of  reli- 
gion, our  thoughts  may  be  led  heavenward,  and  we  may 
learn  to  magnify  the  Creator,  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
more  delicate,  as  well  as  his  more  sublime  works ;  and 
from  such  renovated  forms  of  the  human  face  and  cha- 
racter, we  may  judge  what  man  was  ere  yet  contamina- 
ted by  sin. 

"  Erasmus  Claude  departed  this  life  when  his  daughter 
was  in  her  nineteenth  year.  Immediately  after  his  death, 
she  married  Theodore  Comte  de  Barfleur,  a  nobleman 
of  France,  with  whom  she  became  acquainted  in  a  man- 
ner which  I  shall  explain  hereafter,  and  with  him  she 
left  the  house  of  her  father. 

"  I  entered  on  my  cure  very  soon  after  her  departure : 
and  I  found  every  mouth  filled  with  the  mention  of  the 
Comtesse  de  Barfleur,  some  speaking  of  her  with  interest 
as  the  child  of  their  late  pastor,  and  some  mentioning  her 
with  distaste  as  a  young  woman  of  great  pride;  but  all 
extolling  her  rare  and  singular  loveliness  of  appearance. 

"  I  found  my  parishioners,  notwithstanding  every  ex- 
ertion which  had  been  made  by  my  predecessor,  in  a 
state  of  religious  declension,  though  many  deplored  the 
loss  of  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  former  times.  The 
more  opulent  inhabitants  had  for  some  years  past  been 
in  the  habit  of  sending  their  children  to  be  educated  at 
Lausanne,  or  placing  them  out  in  apprenticeship  to  the 
trades-people  in  (Jeneva;  and  these  young  men,  when 
they  returned  to  see  their  parents,  or  to  settle  at  home, 
lost  no  opportunities  of  disseminating  those  hateful  prin- 
ciples of  infidelity  with  which  all  the  more  refined  parts 
of  the  Continent  were  already  poisoned.  There  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  Bibles  among  us  at  that  period,  a  scar- 
city which  from  the  poverty  of  those  few  which  still  held 
fast  the  profession  Of  the  faith,  it  was  not  possible  to 
remove ;  while  the  infidels,  in  the  mean  time,  spared  no 
labour  or  expense  in  propagating  their  principles  and 
disseminating  their  books. 

"  When  speaking  with  one  of  the  oldest  men  in  my  con- 
gregatioa  on  the  state  of  my  people,  he  informed  me, 
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tliat  my  predecessor  had  dated  the  beginning  of  corrup- 
tion in  the  village  to  the  sale  of  certain  lands  in  the  val- 
ley, which  in  former  times  had  belonged  to  a  respectable 
family  in  Lausanne,  but  had  been  more  recently  occupied 
by  tenants  of  inferior  degree,  who,  living  by  their  labour, 
were  neither  above  nor  below  in  circumstances  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  village.  The  lands  had,  however,  been 
sold  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  to  a  gentleman 
of  some  consequence  in  Geneva;  who,  being  delighted 
with  the  situation,  had  built  a  lodge,  which  he  used  for 
a  summer  residence.  I  call  this  building  a  lodge,  not 
knowing  what  other  appellation  to  bestow  upon  it. 

"  The  edifice  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  large  tent,  such 
as  are  used  in  the  East,  where  it  is  contrived  that  the 
outer  covering  should  terminate  in  an  open  verandah. 
The  materials  of  this  building  were  of  white  or  gray 
stone,  and  the  pillars  which  supported  the  verandah,  of 
polished  marble,  supplied  by  a  neighbouring  quarry ;  the 
whole  of  the  edifice  presented  at  a  small  distance  the 
appearance  of  a  shepherd's  tent,  such  as  are  seen  on 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  compacted  of  stone,  for 
the  use  of  the  shepherds,  when  they  drive  their  flocks 
in  the  summer  season  to  the  thy  my  uplands  of  the 
mountains. 

"Within  this  mansion  there  were  many  large  and  hand- 
some apartments,  and  every  ornament  which  sculpture 
could  supply.  The  situation  of  the  edifice  was  an  alp  or 
mountain  pasture-ground.  A  peak  of  the  hill  crowned 
with  turret?  of  rock  which  seemed  to  pierce  the  very 
clouds,  foriiied  the  northern  boundary  of  this  alp,  while 
a  belt  of  pine  encompassed  it  on  every  other  side,  sweep- 
ing around  its  whole  circumference,  and  extending  its 
majestic  line  of  shade  to  the  very  margin  of  a  lake, 
which  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  reflected  in  its  clear 
bosom  all  the  glories  of  the  surrounding  country.  Va- 
rious streams  of  pure  water  gushed  from  the  lofty  regions 
above  the  lodge,  and  urged  their  way  into  the  valley  in 
various  directions,  presenting  in  their  passage  all  the  va- 
rieties of  the  murmuring  brook,  the  foaming  cascade,  and 
the  sparkling  waterfall ;  sometimes  hiding  themselves  as 
it  were  capriciously  among  the  brambles,  sedges,  and  the 
obscurity  of  coppices,  and  again  bursting  forth  to  vieW| 
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forming  mirrors  for  every  beam  of  light  which  sun  or 
moon  might  supply. 

"  1  speak  not  of  the  lesser  beauties  which  encompassed 
this  charming  place,  or  attempt  to  describe  the  garlands 
of  roses,  eglantine,  columbine,  and  wild  pink,  which 
adorned  the  shelves  of  the  rocks  and  uplands  of  these 
lovely  regions,  and  spread  their  fragrance  through  the 
whole  air,  supplying  food  for  the  multitude  of  bees  which 
wing  their  flight  perpetually  through  the  warmer  clime 
of  Switzerland. 

^  The  only  approach  to  this  lodge,  or  indeed  to  the 
valley  itself,  was  through  an  exceedingly  narrow  gorge, 
formed  by  a  chasm  in  the  hills.  These  hills  being  rocky 
and  rugged,  had,  in  one  place,  formed  a  kind  of  archway 
over  the  pass,  by  the  tumbling  of  huge  fragments  of  stone 
from  the  heights.  The  peasants  had  formed  a  pathway 
over  these  fragments,  and  nature  had  enriched  this  na- 
tural arch  with  innumerable  saxifrages,  some  of  which 
hung  in  light  festoons  from  the  rock.  In  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  valley,  which  was  every  where  encircled  by 
hills  of  a  moderate  height,  was  a  clear  lake  about  a 
league  in  circumference.  The  village  church,  with  its 
white  spire  and  its  little  burying  ground,  occupied  an 
open  and  green  spot  on  the  shores  of  this  lake ;  and  the 
intermediate  ground,  between  the  church  and  the  woods, 
which  surrounded  the  lodge,  was  occupied  by  the  thatch- 
ed cottages  of  the  village ;  the  habitation  of  the  pastor, 
in  which  I  dwelt,  being  a  little  above  the  other  houses, 
and  nearer  the  lodge.  The  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake,  though  occupied  with  human  habitations,  pas- 
ture grounds,  and  vineyards,  were  richly  embellished 
with  forest  trees;  and,  beyond  these,  on  a  clear  day ,  were 
frequently  seen  the  remote  peaks  of  the  snowy  moun- 
tains ;  sometimes  sparkling  in  the  sun-beams  like  pillars 
of  adamant,  and  again  assuming  a  rosy  hue,  calculated  to 
impress  the  beholder  with  the  simplicity  and  grandeur 
of  divine  operations. 

"  But  in  allowing  my  imagination  to  wander  over  these 
scenes  of  beauty,  to  which  I  conceive  that  nothing  on 
earth  can  be  comparable,  I  forget  the  design  for  which  I 
took  up  my  pen,  and  And  myself  too  distant  from  the 
j^ursuit  of  my  original  purpose, 
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"The  primary  occupant  of  the  lodge  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  was  an  elderly  citizen  of  Geneva,  It  next  be- 
came the  property  of  his  son,  a  spendthrift  and  a  profligate, 
who  was  seen  but  once  in  our  valley :  the  next  who  was 
in  possession  of  it  was  a  French  nobleman,  whom  I  shall 
call  the  Marquis  de  Nemours,  not  choosing  to  give  his 
real  name.  This  gentleman  only  once  visited  the  valley ; 
but  this  single  visit,  as  it  was  protracted  for  several 
months,  was  fatal  to  the  peace  of  many,  who  had  before 
enjoyed  that  comfort  which  results  from  the  actual  igno- 
rance of  great  wickedness. 

"  It  was  during  the  last  year  of  my  predecessor's  life 
that  this  visit  was  paid;  and  though  the  Marquis  himself, 
as  an  individual,  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  spread 
the  contagion  of  sin  into  many  families ;  yet  what  the 
individual  could  not  effect,  was  widely  brought  to  pass 
by  his  many  visiters,  his  numerous  profligate  compa- 
nions, and  his  still  more  abandoned  train  of  attendants. 

"I  have  often  heard  my  parishioners  speak  of  the  con- 
fusion excited  in  the  village  at  the  period  of  the  visit  of 
the  Marquis  and  his  associates  at  the  lodge.  There,  as 
in  the  instance  of  Ferney,  it  was  the  object  of  each  to 
make  the  most  of  this  life,  and  to  annihilate  the  hopes 
of  a  better;  and  thus  our  woods  and  mountains,  which  for 
years  past  had  afforded  a  peaceful  retreat  to  those,  who, 
during  the  height  of  papal  power,  had  been  as  a  light 
shining  in  darkness,  became  the  haunts  of  the  impious 
blaspliemer  and  daring  libertine.  For  although  the  higher 
ranks  of  those  who  visited  the  lodge,  did  not  perhaps 
enter  much  into  discourse  with  the  villagers,  yet  such 
persons  never  lack  a  large  train  of  followers,  who,  in 
imitation  of  their  masters'  profligacy,  take  a  delight  in 
spreading  the  contagion  of  their  impieties  in  their  own 
peculiar  circles.  Hence,  it  followed,  that  numbers  of 
the  young  people  of  the  village  learned  those  pernicious 
sentiments  during  the  residence  of  the  family  of  the 
Marquis  with  us,  which  they  never  forgot  Some  of 
them  became  dissatisfied,  and  left  their  homes,  never  to 
return ;  and  others,  who  did  return,  only  brought  back 
with  them  those  corrupt  habits  and  opinions,  which,  by 
dissemination,  continually  increased  the  evil,  and  at  length 
contributed  to  bring  forward  tiiat  state  of  confusion  in 
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which  our  unhappy  country  is  now  almost  universaily 
involved. 

^'On  my  first  arrival  in  my  parish,  I  was  made  aware 
of  the  corruptions  which  had  infected  my  flock.  I  do 
not  say  but  I  might  have  done  more  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  infidelity  which  was  breaking  in  upon  us:  but  I  had 
great  difficulties,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  very  great 
scarcity  of  Bibles  amoqg  us,  and  our  inability  to  pro- 
cure them  at  the  very  time  when  the  enemy  was  pour- 
ing in  upon  us  every  kind  of  infidel  publicatioi^s  almost 
without  money  and  without  price.  1  was  enabled,  how- 
ever, through  the  divine  blessing,  to  lead  back  many  in- 
dividuals, who  had  become  perplexed  by  sceptical  no- 
tions, into  the  right  way ;  and  1  attended  many  to  the 
peaceful  grave  who  enjoyed  the  hope  of  a  happy  resur- 
rection, during  the  course  of  my  ministry.  Nevertheless, 
the  enemy  seemed  to  prevail :  our  society  gradually  de- 
parted from  its  original  simplicity,  children  became  self^ 
willed,  and  supported  their  own  opinions  in  contradiction 
to  those  of  their  parents,  and  the  hoary  head,  though 
found  in  the  way  of  holiness,  was  no  longer  looked  upon 
with  respect. 

"  It  was,  I  think,  in  the  tenth  year  of  my  ministry,  in 
the  season  of  summer,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  day, 
as  I  was  taking  the  air  on  one  of  the  breezy  heights 
above  my  house,  that  I  met  an  old  man  who  h^  for 
some  years  past  had  the  charge  of  the  Marquis's  concerns 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  saluted  me,  as  his  manner 
was,  and  informed  me  that  he  had  been  engaged  with  his 
wife  in  airing  and  cleaning  the  lodge,  having  had  notice 
that  some  of  his  lord's  family  might  speedily  be  expect- 
ed. This  was  no  welcome  news  to  me,  and  I  put  many 
anxious  questions  to  the  old  man,  which  he  was  unable 
to  answer  satisfactorily.  In  the  mean  time  we  walked 
lap  towards  the  lodge,  the  doors  and  windows  of  which 
were  all  open.  I  had  never  been  within  this  building,  as 
it  had  always  been  shut  up,  and  I  now  looked  towards 
it  with  a  kind  of  dread,  thinking  what  mischief  had  issued 
from  it  to  our  poor  villagers,  and  my  mind  recurring  to 
the  history  of  my  predecessor's  daughter,  the  beautiful 
Estelle,  whose  fate  was  still  involved  in  mystery.  As  I 
nassed  round  the  hp^se  and  looked  in  at  the  open  wio? 
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do.ws,  I  cangtit  a  glimpse  of  sereral  articles  of  splendid 
isuperb  beda  with  their  gilded  canopies,  look- 
^^  '  i,  pit^tures,  and  statuary  in  various  pro- 
'"  g,  however,  from  these,  I  began  to  de- 
ill,  ani  presently  approached  a  point, 
_d  observe  the  gorge  in  its  whole  length 
i  under  thearchof  a  rock.  Here,  while 
a  while,  1  remarked  several  horsemen 
jg  a  litter,  the  way  not  being  passable 
fcriage,  :ind  behind  this  litter  other  per- 
■distance  prevented  me  from  exactly  dis- 

me  the  visiters  to  the  lodge,  and 
J  I  iear,  to  our  unhappy  village ;'  and  as  I 
■  liBstily  10  my  own  house,  in  order  that  I 
%  the  cavalcade  which  approuched  rapidly 

ll  of  this  party  at  the  lodge  excited  much 

Jage  :   but  it  was  several  days  before  wa 

6  that  the  person  who  had  been  brought  in 

Ja  lady,  wiio,  being  in  extreme  bad  health, 

Hsed  to  try  the  quiet  and  relreahing  air  of 

Bral  weeks,  no  more  was  heard  of  this  un- 
In,  who  was  represented  as  being  in  a  very 
I  condition.  At  length  it  was  whispered 
I  this  lady  was  no  other  than  the  beautiful 
.  _..,__Bun fortunate  daughter  of  my  predecessor,  buf 
what  was  the  reason  of  her  return  to  this  place  no  one 
could  conjecture, 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  sensation  which  (hia 
Buspicion  excited  in  the  minds  of  those  among  us  who 
had  known  and  honoured  her  father.  Neither  could  we 
imagine  wherefore,  if  she  chose  to  come  among  us  again, 
she  should  not  make  her  arrival  known  to  some  of  her 
old  acquaintance,  or  why,  if  she  were  in  so  feeble  a  state 
as  she  was  represented  to  be,  she  should  not  wish  for 
such  spiritual  advice  and  consolation,  as  I,  her  father's 
Buccessor,  might  be  enabled  to  supply.  We  knew  that 
she  bad  married  the  Comte  de  Barduer,  and'  we  had  not 
heard  of  Iter  becoming  a  widow.  '\^y  then  was  she  in 
Qie  house  of  the  Marquia  de  Nemours  1  where  was  her 
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husband?  and  why  was  she  left  only  with  servants? 
We  put  many  questions  on  this  subject  to  the  old  man 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  marquis's  affairs  in  the  village, 
but  he  could  give  us  no  satisfaction:  alleging,  that  hi» 
orders  went  no  further  than  to  open  the  house  to 
the  lady  and  her  train,  and  to  supply  them  with  what 
they  required ;  that  he  had  never  been  admitted  into  the 
interior  of  the  lodge  since  their  arrival;  and  that  what 
he  had  seen  of  the  persons  attending  the  lady  was  littler 
to  their  credit. 

"  Thus  we  were  still  left  in  doubt  respecting  the  iden* 
tity  of  the  lady  at  the  lodge  with  the  daughter  of  the  pas* 
tor  Claude,  and  we  were  so  uneasy  on  the  subject,  thai 
wc  used  various  means  to  obtain  a  sight  of  her.  Several 
of  the  elder  women  of  the  village,  who  had  remembered 
the  lovely  Estelle,  went  up  to  the  lodge  with  small  pre- 
sents of  fruit,  flowers,  and  honey,  as  offerings  to  the 
stranger  lady;  requesting  at  the  same  time  to  be  permit- 
ted to  see  her:  but  though  the  presents  were  accepted, 
they  were  invariably  told  that  the  lady  was  too  ill  to  see 
any  one.  One  of  these  good  women,  however,  on  one 
occasion,  saw  a  beautiful  child  playing  in  the  verandah; 
and  on  her  attempting  to  speak  to  her,  she  was  suddenly 
taken  up  into  the  arms  of  her  attendant  and  carried  into 
the  interior  of  the  house,  while  the  little  creature  scream- 
ed and  struggled  with  passion.  This  was  not,  however, 
so  speedily  effected,  but  that  the  poor  woman  had  leisure 
to  notice  the  physiognomy  and  general  appearance  of 
the  child;  and  she  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  child 
could  be  no  other  than  that  of  the  beautiflil  comtesse  de 
Barfleur. 

"  On  hearing  this,  I  hesitated  no  longer,  but  sent  a 
small  billet,  offering  ray  services  to  the  sick  lady,  and 
soliciting  the  honour  of  being  permitted  to  see  her.  I 
received  a  verbal  answer,  stating  that  the  lady  was  too 
ill  to  see  any  stranger. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  as  our  assurances  became  every 
day  stronger  concerning  the  identity  of  this  lady,  the 
servants  having  been  heard  to  address  the  child  by  the 
name  of  Estelle;  and  being  persuaded  that  the  lady 
herself  was  in  a  dying  condition,  and  fearing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  she  was  in  «  lamoitable  «tate  with  xe« 
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tpect  to  reKgious  mattors,  I  was  resohred  at  all  events  to 
gain  admittance  to  her,  hoping  that  I  might  be  made 
nsefnl  in  bringing  her  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  from 
which  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  she  must  have  wan-^ 
dered  very  very  fax.  Accordingly,  I  again  and  again 
presented  myself  at  the  door  of  the  lodge  to  inquire  after 
the  lady,  and  was  each  time  received  l^  a  servant  of  the 
Marquis,  who  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  supreme  au* 
thority  in  the  household^an  elderly  man  of  respectable 
appearance,  but  one  who  was,  it  can  be  little  doubted) 
ileeply  versied  in  the  ways  of  sin. 

"  oil  my  repeated  applications,  I  was  at  length  told  by 
this  person,  that  it  was  his  lord's  orders  that  the  lady 
should  not  be  disturbed.  '  And  pray,'  said  I,  *  under  what 
title  does  your  lord  presume  to  exercise  such  authority 
over  this  lady  T 

"  To  this  question  I  received  no  direct  reply :  a  cir* 
ctimstance  which  made  me  more  solicitous  than  ever  to 
see  the  lady,  to  speak  with  her  on  religious  subjects,  and 
to  extricate  her  frcnn  a  situation  which  I  could  not  think 
upon  but  with  painful  anxiety. 

"  Under  these  impressions,  I  watched  every  opportu- 
nity of  gahiing  admission  to  this  unhappy  lady ;  and  one 
Lord's^ay,  after  the  morning  service,  as  I  was  returning 
from  visiting  a  cottager  whose  dwelling  was  within  the 
eovert  of  the  wood,  on  the  border  of  the  alp  on  which 
the  lodge  was  situated,  I  saw  from  a  convenient  point  of 
view  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood,  that  the  folding-doors 
at  the  entrance  into  the  hall  of  the  mansion  were  partly 
open. 

^  It  had  been  remarked,  since  the  arrival  of  this  lady, 
that  these  doors  bad  always  been  closed :  hence  I  con- 
jectured that  the  principal  servant  was  probably  absent, 
and  that  this  might  be  a  convenient  opportunity  for  see^ 
ing  the  unhappy  lady.  I  accordingly  made  what  haste 
I  coold  to  the  lodge,  and,  finding  no  impediment,  went 
in  without  hesitation.  I  had  never  been  within  this  build- 
ing before,  and  now  entered  it  With  the  feelings  of  one 
who  sets  his  feet  on  forbidden  ground. 

♦*By  an  elegant  vestibule  or  porch  of  a  circular  fonui 
1  passed  into  a  large  hall  which  occu|Hed  the  centre  of 
tife  building,  being  ffummndfid  by  pillars  of  poUshdl 

IV.      B 
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marble,  and  paved  with  broad  flags  of  the  same  mat^ 
rials :  between  each  pillar  were  statues  of  plaster  of  Paris 
from  the  antique,  standing  on  pedestals,  and  as  large  as 
life,  some  in  groups  and  others  single,  all  of  which  were 
modelled  with  greater  attention  to  the  accuracy  of 
imitation  than  to  true  taste  or  decorum.  Besides  these 
was  a  cornice  around  the  roof  in  high  relief,  representing 
figures  from  the  ancient  mythology ;  the  light  being  ad- 
mitted to  this  apartment  by  a  circular  window  in  the 
roof. 

"  I  had  advanced  into  the  centre  of  this  pantheon  be- 
fore I  had  leisure  to  observe  the  various  inanimate  figures 
which  surrounded  me;  but  not  knowing  whither  next 
to  direct  my  steps,  I  paused,  meditating  on  that  perver- 
sion of  good  taste,  that  induces  the  great  of  the  present 
day  thus  to  honour  or  acknowledge  the  abomination  of 
heathen  polytheism,  the  names  and  attributes  of  whose 
deities  it  is  a  shame  to  speak  of  in  refined  society.  Ne- 
vertheless, I  was  then  too  old,  and  had  seen  too  much 
of  the  world,  to  wonder  much  at  what  I  then  saw :  but 
•withdrawing  my  eyes  in  disgust,  I  listened  eagerly  for 
any  sound  by  which  I  might  be  directed  to  the  apartment 
of  the  unhappy  lady.  Several  long  galleries,  flagged 
with  marble  and  terminated  by  large  windows,  extended 
themselves  from  the  hall,  but  which  of  these  to  select  I 
knew  not ;  till  at  length  hearing  the  movement  of  a  dis- 
tant door,  I  turned  in  that  direction,  and  advancing  along 
the  passage,  I  came  nearly  opposite  a  room,  from  which 
I  heard  several  voices  proceed,  and  the  following  dialogue 
met  my  ears. 

" '  I  ask  what  more  would  you  have  done  for  you  1 
Can  we  arrest  the  progress  of  disease,  or  restore  the 
reign  of  beauty  ?'  A  taunting  laugh  followed  this  remark, 
and  a  mournful  voice  was  heard  in  reply,  but  the  word^ 
were  not  audible. 

•  "An  infant  voice  was  next  heard  by  me,  repeating  the 
tender  epithet  of  mamma;  and  agam  the  first  speaker 
answered  in  such  harsh  and  unsympathizing  tones,  as 
seemed  to  penetrate  my  heart. 

"  I  advanced  nearei^  to  the  door,  and  then  heard  more 
distinctly.  I  again  distinguished  the  accents  of  sorrow, 
and  recognised  the  following  expressions :; — '  Ah !  misera  • 
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bte!  miserable !  And  will  none  show  pity?  And  is  it 
here — here  in  my  native  valley — ^here  in  the  presence  as 
it  were  of  my  father,  my  sainted  ♦father,  that  I  must 
perish,  an  outcast  from  society  ?  O,  unhappy  !  O,  mis- 
erable wretch  that  I  am !  Would  to  God  that  I  had  never 
been !' Groans  and  sobs  followed  these  exclamations. 

"  A  short  silence  succeeded,  during  which,  my  eyes 
turned  to  the  beautiful  prospect  seen  from  the  window  at 
the  end  of  the  gallery.  The  day  being  sultry,  it  was 
open,  and  I  could  therefore  more  distinctly  observe 
woods  which  skirted  the  border  of  the  alp,  above  which 
the  slender  spire  of  the  village  church  raised  its  modest 
bead.  The  tranquil  and  glassy  bosom  of  the  lake  was 
visible  in  part  beyond  the  woods.  On  one  side  of  the 
lake,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  alp,  the  mountain  on 
which  it  extended  itself,  arose  in  a  small  conical  peak, 
crowned  at  the  very  summit  with  a  cluster  of  pine  trees; 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  appeared  a  range  of 
hills,  towering  one  above  another  at  a  greater  and  still 
greater  distance,  until  the  last  snow-capped  summit  ap- 
peared to  be  floating  in  ether,  their  darker  bases  being 
wholly  concealed  from  the  eye. 

"  While  my  sight  was  fixed  on  these  pleasing  pros- 
pects, I  had  for  a  moment  forgotten  my  situation,  while 
I  was  comparing  between  the  beauty  and  order  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  works  of  creation,  and  the  deformity  and 
confusion  existing  in  the  moral  world  through  sin ;  and 
I  know  not  how  far  I  might  have  pursued  these  medita- 
tions, had  not  my  attention  been  again  directed  to  what 
was  passing  in  the  chamber. 

"'And  will  you  not  take  me  from  hence?*  said  the 
complaining  voice!'  Hhis  dreadful  place,  where  every 
thing  reminds  me  of  my  father,  my  poor  father !'  Here 
audible  sobs  interrupted  the  voice,  and  gave  opportunity 
for  some  one  to  reply. 

" '  How  often,'  said  this  person,  *  must  I  tell  you,  that 
it  was  by  the  order  of  your  physicians  that  you  were 
brought  here  to  try  your  native  air,  as  the  last  resource, 
when  every  thing  else  had  been  tried  in  vain  V 

"  'And  was  it  probable,'  replied  the  unhappy  sufferer, 
'  that  it  would  benefit  my  health  to  see  these  woods  and 
biUs  again ;  these  scenes  of  former  innocence  and  happi- 
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»«H^,  when  I  was  the  delight  of  my  father,  and  the  be* 
loved  of  his  heart — his  glory  and  his  pride  i  And  when,* 
the  added,  with  a  deeper  sigh,  '  when,  when  I  belieyed 
I  had  a  Father  in  heaven,  and  dared  to  address  him  as 
my  Father?* 

'^  This  last  touching  iiddress  produced  a  satirical  laugh, 
on  which  the  unhappy  lady  mentioned  the  Marquis  de 
Nemours  in  a  reproachful  manner,  calling  him  barDarou% 
for  having  forsaken  her  in  her  utmost  need. 

'^  ^  And  do  you  suppose,'  added  the  other,  in  a  taunting 
accent, '  that  it  would  have  been  agreeable  to  him  to  have 
watched  the  slow  progress  of  disease :  and  to  have  closed 
those  eyes  whose  sparkling  vivacity  he  used  so  highly  to 
extol?  Be  assured,  Madame,  that  he  was  not  aorry  to  be 
spared  such  a  task.' 

"I  could  bear  no  more;  I  could  listen  no  longer:  but 
instantly  came  forward  into  the  roonL  Nor  can  I  de- 
scribe what  I  /elt  for  the  unhappy  woman,  who,  by  h«r 
too  evident  depravity,  had  left  herself  at  the  mercy  of 
such  spirits  of  cruelty. 

^^  It  seems  that  I  had  advanced  far  into  the  room  before 
I  was  seen,  for  I  had  leisure  to  look  round  before  apy 
one  addressed  me. 

^The  room  was  large  and  still  magnificent,  though 
exhibiting  a  tarnished  and  deserted  appearance.  The 
cornices  and  ceiling  were  ornamented,  and  large  coloured 
landscapes  were  painted  on  the  walls.  Between  the  win- 
dows were  immense  mirrors ;  and  the  canopy  of  the  bed 
was  gilt,  the  hangings  of  silk  being  suspended  from  a 
lUnd  of  circle  or  coronet  highly  gilt.  The  floor  was  of 
polished  boards  in  a  zigzag  pattern,  not  unlike  the  waves 
pf  the  sea  when  slightly  agitated.  There  were  several 
marble  slabs,  supported  by  gilt  fbet,  in  different  parts 
of  the  room ;  and  a  superb  time-piece  stood  upon  the 
chimney-piece. 

^  On  a  sofa  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  supported  by  se* 
veral  pillows,  lay  the  unhappy  lady,  in  whom  I  instantly 
raoognised  the  resemblence  to  the  picture  which  still 
hung  in  that  apartment  of  my  house  which  had  once 
been  her  Other's  study.  Though  sunk,  pale,  and  length- 
W6di  it  was  impossible  to  mistal^e  tho^e  ddicate  |l»eit^rets 
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or  those  eyes  which  once  had  sparkled  with  an  almost 
heavenly  lustre. 

'^  At  the  further  end  of  the  apartment  sat  a  beautiful 
child,  playing  with  flowers,  which  were  scattered  around 
her  on  the  floor,  some  of  which  she  was  endeavouring 
to  fasten  in  the  auburn  ringlets  which  shaded  in  some 
degree  her  dimpled  features. 

'^  By  the  side  of  the  sofa  sat  two  females,  whose  ap- 
pearances were  such  as  made  me  the  less  wonder  at  the 
words  which  I  had  heard  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  one 
of  them. 

'^  They  were  tall  and  majestic  persons,  and  once,  no 
doubt,  could  have  boasted  of  beauty ;  but  the  day  of  their 
attractions  was  evidently  past,  aud  the  means  which  they 
had  adopted  to  supply  that  of  which  time  had  deprived 
them  were,  as  usual,  inadequate  to  the  desired  end :  Tor 
there  is  but  one  possession  which  can  afibrd  any  suffi- 
cient substitute  in  the  place  of  decayed  beauty,  and  that 
is  the  possession  of  holiness ;  this  does,  in  some  degree, 
triumph  over  age  itself,  and  diffyse  a  charm  over  the 
withered  countenance.  On  these  persons  I  bestowed  not 
a  second  glance,  but  again  fixed  my  eye  on  the  lady ; 
nor  can  it  be  conceived  what  I  felt  while  reflecting  on 
the  imprudences  (to  use  a  word  too  mild  for  the  occa- 
sion) which  had  brought  her  to  a  situation  of  such^ inex- 
pressible distress. 

"  The  two  attendants  were  the  first  persons  who  ob- 
served me ;  and  the  unhappy  Comtesse,  being  directed 
by  their  eyes  to  the  spot  where  I  stood,  uttered  a  piercing 
shriek,  and  either  calling  me  her  father,  or  else  apostro- 
phizing that  dear  parent,  fainted  on  her  pillow. 

"  The  two  attendants,  enraged  beyond  measure  at  my 
intrusion,  instantly  charged  me  with  endangering  the 
life  of  the  lady,  whom  they  now  affected  to  treat  with 
the  utmost  tenderness,  hastening  to  procure  water  and 
other  restoratives.  In  the  mean  time,  they  commanded 
me  to  withdraw,  notwithstanding  which,  I  kept  my  sta- 
tion, and  declared  my  determination  not  to  leave  the  lady 
till  she  was  in  a  situation  to  speak  to  me. 

"While  this  was  passing,  the  Comtesse  revived,  and 
opening  her  eyes  with  a  deep  sigh,  she  fixed  her  atten- 

B2 
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tHm  on  me,  and  again  addroMed  me  at  her  fiither.  I 
drew  near  to  her,  and  spoke  kindly  to  her,  informing  her 
of  my  real  character.  By  this  time  she  had  recovered 
her  recollection,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  herself  from 
her  pillow,  saying,  with  inimitable  grace,  ^  I  see  my  mis- 
take, sir ;  you  are  not  my  father,  though  your  dress  at 
first  bewildered  me.  Weak  as  my  head  is,  and  misguided 
as  my  imagination  is,  I  for  a  moment  conceived  that  I 
beheld  my  lather,  my  poor  father,  once  again ;  for  O !' 
she  added,  clasping  her  slender  fingers, '  had  it  ever  been 
possible  for  me  to  have  forgotten  the  best,  the  most  be- 
loved of  fathers,  the  objects  now  present  must  have  re- 
stored  my  recollection.  But  O,  my  father !  my  father ! 
you  were  never  forgotten  by  your  miserable  daughter ; 
and  if  I  have  had  a  single  consolation  since  I  have  been 
in  this  place,  it  has  resulted  from  the  assurance  that  yon 
were  never  permitted  to  know,  or  even  to  suspect,  the 
un worthiness  of  your  child !'  At  this  time  a  flood  of 
tears  seemed  greatly  to  relieve  her;  and  while  she  yielded 
to  these  natural  expressions  of  sorrow,  I  explained  my 
situation  to  her,  and  as  I  had  no  hope  at  that  time  of 
being  left  alone  with  her,  took  that  occasion  of  represent* 
Ing  to  her  my  views  of  her  condition,  and  of  entreating 
her  to  accept  an  asylum  beneath  my  roof,  where  I 
assured  her  that  she  should  be  attended  by  a  respectable 
female  of  the  village,  who  had  known  her  from  infancy. 

"  Her  reply  to  jdl  this  was  cold  and  restrained :  she 
expressed  herself  satisfied  with  her  situation  and  the  at- 
tentions paid  her,  leading  me  to  suppose  that  she  did  not 
dare  to  speak  her  mind  in  the  present  company,  s 

'^  As  I  did  not  understand,  however,  what  she  would 
have  said  had  she  been  at  liberty  to  speak,  I  proceeded 
to  press  her  removal  to  my  house,  and  especially  pointed 
out  to  her  the  supreme  importance  of  religion  in  her  case^ 
where  little  time  might  yet  remain. 

"  She  seemed  to  be  deeply  afl^cted  by  my  reasoning, 
and  answered,  *  Alas !  those  are  blessed  indeed,  who  are 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  consolations  of  religion  in  the  hours 
of  pain  and  sickness.' 

« I  was  asain  about  to  urge  the  necessity  of  seeking 
these  consolations,  and  had, again  tendered  the  shelter  of 
my  roof  to  the  unfortunate  tody,  when  I  was  interrupt 
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«d  by  the  attendants^  on  whom  the  comtesse  looked  with 
a  degree  of  terror  which  it  was  imf)ossible  for  her  to  dis- 
ffuise ;  and  finding  that  it  was  useless  to  press  the  matter 
further  at  the  present  time,  I  took  my  leave,  secretly  re- 
solving to  lose  no  opportunity  of  attempting  the  deliver- 
ance of  this  unfortunate  and  miserable  woman.  She  look* 
ed  after  me  as  I  left  the  room  with  such  an  expression, 
as  filled  my  heart  with  anguish ;  yet  neither  dared  to  re- 
quest my  stay,  nor  to  invite  my  return. 

''  I  was  followed  to  the  outer  door  of  the  lodge,  by  the 
two  females  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  Ck)mtesse's  room, 
and  I  heard  the  locks  secured  behind  me,  as  I  descendea 
the  steps  of  the  piazza. 

'^  When  arrived  at  my  own  house,  I  summoned  toge- 
ther some  of  those  persons  who  had  been  most  attached 
to  my  pious  predecessor,  and  we  agreed  to  watch  every 
opportunity  of  rescuing  the  Comtesse  from  her  present 
unhappy  situation. 

"  This  opportunity  did  not,  however,  offer  for  some 
days ;  for  we  were  informed  of  the  return  of  the  principal 
servant  of  the  Marquis  that  very  evening,  and  perceived 
that  every  avenue  of  the  lodge  was  closely  shut  or  care- 
fully guarded. 

**  Towards  the  end,  however,  of  this  same  week,  a  little 
shepherd-boy,  who  was  employed  in  the  care  of  a  few 
sheep,  and  who  by  my  desire  had  driven  them  several 
times  across  the  ground  in  which  the  lodge  was  situated, 
brought  me  a  little  note,  written  on  a  leaf  which  had 
evidently  been  torn  from  a  book,  and  which  he  said  had 
been  thrown  to  him  by  a  child  who  was  playing  in  the 
verandah  of  the  lodge  as  he  passed  by.  *  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful child,'  he  said,  ^and  richly  dressed ;'  adding,  more- 
'over,  that  when  it  was  observed  by  some  one  within 
that  some  communication  was  passing  between  him  and 
the  child,  the  latter  was  instantly  called  to  return  within 
doors. 

''  I  opened  the  note ;  it  contained  only  a  few  words, 
which  were  to  this  effect:— *  On  Sunday  evening  the 
servants  who  wait  upon  me  will  probably  be  all  en- 
gaged ;  there  is  to  be  a  fete  of  some  kind  among  them. 
It  Bdight  prove  a  favourable  opportunity  for  my  aeliver- 
ance,  but  I  know  not  how  to  plan  It    I  am  compelled 
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to  trust  thispaper  to  my  infant  child :  I  have  no  friend  but 
my  child.'  The  note  was  signed,  *  The  miserable  Estelle.' 

^'This  was  indeed  a  call,  and  such  a  one  as  could  not 
be  resisted.  Accordingly,  when  it  was  dusk  on  the  Sun- 
day evening,  I  collected  my  faithful  villagers,  under  the 
covert  of  a  grove,  which  was  very  close  upon  the  back 
of  the  lodge,  and  indeed  so  near  that  we  heard  the  sounds 
of  the  mirth  and  revelling  from  within. 

"  As  the  darkness  increased,  we  passed  round  the  back 
of  the  building,  and  came  opposite  to  the  chamber  of 
the  poor  lady :  the  windows  were  closed,  but  we  could 
distinguish  her  lying  upon  her  couch,  and  saw  no  one 
in  the  room.  The  windows  were  not  formed  as  they  are 
in  England,  but  like  double  doors  of  glass ;  they  were 
bolted  within.  I  knocked  gently  on  the  glass;  on  which 
the  lady  raised  her  head  and  gave  me  a  sign  to  enter.  I 
.  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  burst  a  pane,  which  I  did 
with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  and  slipping  the  bolt, 
went  in,  followed  by  my  companions.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken.  The  Comtesse  pointed  to  the  child,  which  was 
sleeping  on  the  couch  beside  her.  It  was  my  business 
to  take  her  up  as  quietly  as  possible,  while  the  peasants 
lifted  the  couch  on  which  the  mother  lay,  and  the  next 
minute  we  were  at  some,  distance  from  the  lodge,  and 
had  plunged  into  the  obscurity  of  the  wood. 

"I  hardly  know  how  we  made  our  escape :  but  such 
was  the  swiftness  of  our  motion,  that  in  a  few  minutes 
we  found  ourselves  at  the  door  of  my  cottage,  where  the 
Comtesse,  who  had  fainted,  probably  from  the  effect  of 
terror,  was  presently  laid  in  bed,  and  consigned  to  the 
care  of  an  old  and  pious  female,  who  had  notunfrequently 
been  occupied  in  the  care  of  her  in  her  infant  days. 

"  It  was  some  time  before  the  Comtesse  revived ;  but 
her  first  inquiry,  when  she  opened  her  eyes,  was  after  her 
child :  and  when  assured  that  she  was  actually  sleeping 
in  an  inner  chamber,  her  mind  reverted  to  her  own  sitn- 
ation.  She  looked  wildly  round  heron  every  well-known 
object  in  the  chamber,  became  bewildered  and  delirious, 
called  on  her  father,  begged  that  he  might  be  awakened 
and  brought  to  her,  and  told  us  that  she  had  been  in  a 
long,  long,  shocking  dream,  in  which  she  had  fieuicied 
many  dr^ful  things. 
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"  I  felt  her  hand :  it  was  burning  with  fever,  and  her 
{mlse  was  dreadfully  rapid.  I  ordered  the  light  to  be  so 
placed,  that  she  should  see  less  of  the  furniture  of  the 
apartment,  not  an  item  of  which  had  been  changed  since 
my  predecessor's  time ;  and,  as  it  is  common  for  the  pas- 
tors  of  these  remote  villages  in  Switzerland  to  understand 
some  little  of  surgery  and  medicine,  I  ventured  to  bleed 
her  myself,  and  administer  some  draughts :  after  which 
she  became  more  composed  and  fell  asleep. 

^  From  that  period,  this  unhappy  lady  remained  quiet- 
ly under  my  roof.  1  had,  indeed,  some  contests  of  no 
agreeable  nature  with  the  servants  of  the  Marquis ;  but, 
as  they  had  gone  beyond  their  orders  in  their  treatment 
of  the  unhappy  lady,  I  foimd  means  to  quiet  them,  and 
had  the  satis^ction,  a  short  time  afterwards,  of  see- 
hig  the  lodge  deserted  and  shut  up.  I,  however,  never 
troubled  the  Comtesse  with  any  of  these  inferior  mat- 
ters ;  for  the  unhappy  creature  had  more  than  enough 
to  endure,  not  only  from  bodily  sufferings,  but  from 
mental  anguish, 

^*  After  her  removal,  and  the  loss  of  blood,  she  remain- 
ed in  a  state  of  comparative  ease,  and  almost  of  torpor, 
for  a  few  days,  seeming  to  have  no  other  concern  re- 
specting any  thing  without  herself  but  anxiety  for  her 
child.  I  had  procured  medical  assistance  for  her  from 
Lausanne,  and  had  been  put  in  a  way  of  regulating  her 
in  such  a  manner,  that  she  never  again  experienced  any 
of  the  more  distressing  symptoms  of  her  disease.  She  had 
■ufibred  dreadfully  from  fever  for  many  weeks;  but,  after 
the  application  of  proper  medicines,  she  became  entirely 
fl*ee  fVom  any  painful  recurrence  of  these  feelings :  she 
also  in  some  degree  recovered  the  use  of  her  limbs,  which 
she  had  nearly  lost  And  though  no  rational  hope  could 
be  entertained  of  her  recovery,  her  disease,  from  the 
time  in  which  she  was  brought  to  my  house,  was  so  little 
afflictive  ui  its  nature,  that  she  might  have  been  easy,  if 
not  happy,  had  not  the  wounds  of  her  mind  continued 
long  to  rankle  and  fester,  and  to  resist  all  the  remedies 
which  man  could  supply.  The  case  of  her  soul  was  in- 
deed past  human  help ;  and  it  appeared  to  me,  that,  as  she 
became  more  free  ftoin  d^rium,  her  grief  took  deeper 
root,  and  thQ  horror  of  her  past  life  was  more  finoly 
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seated.  The  state  of  her  mind  at  one  time  was,  in  one 
word,  that  of  gloomy  despair,  from  which  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  rouse  her :  and  I  was  led  to  suppose,  at  that 
period,  that  she  was  desirous  of  finding  consolation  in 
mfidelity,  and  a  termination  of  all  her  sorrows  in  death 
and  annihilation. 

"  All  this  while,  I  remained  ignorant  of  the  particulars 
of  her  history,  for  on  these  subjects  she  made  no  com- 
munications whatever  for  a  length  of  time ;  and  though 
I  would  gladly  have  known  what  had  reduced  a  woman 
of  her  condition  to  such  a  situation,  I  avoided  all  inquiries 
by  which  her  feelings  might  be  wounded. 

"During  the  whole  of  the  following  winter,  although, 
as  I  before  said,  she  had  lost  some  of  the  most  distressing 
symptoms  of  her  illness,  and  was  able  to  walk  about  her 
room,  and,  as  the  spring  advanced,  even  to  step  out  into 
the  gallery  or  wooden  verandah,  (with  which  many  of 
the  cottages  in  Switzerland  are  encompassed,)  yet  there 
was  such  a  fixed,  such  a  settled,  such  an  unvarying  gloom 
upon  her  countenance,  that  not  on  any  occasion  that  I 
can  remember  was  she  seen  to  indulge  in  a  smile.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  innocent  playfulness  and  tender  en- 
dearments of  her  little  girl  would  so  far  affect  her  as  to 
diffuse  a  kind  of  softness  on  her  features ;  but  the  impres- 
sion remained  only  for  a  moment,  and  was  generally 
succeeded  by  a  still  more  bitter  expression  of  deep  and 
fixed  misery. 

"  Thus  the  winter  wore  away,  and  the  spring  advanced, 
when  one  evening  the  Comtesse  sent  to  request  my  pre- 
sence, alleging  that  her  spirits  were  particularly  depress- 
ed. I  obeyed  the  call,  and  found  her  seated  in  the  gallery 
above  mentioned. 

"  But  in  order  to  bring  before  the  mind  of  my  reader 
the  scene  as  it  really  was,  I  must  describe  my  house,  and 
the  spot  on  which  it  stood.  It  was  a  thatched  dwelling 
of  considerable  dimensions,  the  thatch  hanging  over  some 
feet  beyond  the  walls.  The  house  consisted  of  two  sto- 
ries, the  whole  being  encircled  by  a  wooden  verandah 
and  gallery.  Into  which  the  doors  and  windows  of  each 
apartment  opened.  The  gallery  above  was  encompassed 
bya  railing  $  next  the  house  was  a  small  gsurden,  in  which 
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Were  stored  of  bees  and  a  rich  provision  of  flowers;  and 
from  the  windows  on  the  north,  the  village  church,  the 
lake,  and  hills,  presented  a  most  delightful  prospect: 
while  on  the  south  was  a  little  glen  shaded  with  trees,  in 
the  very  depths  of  which  was  a  cascade,  which,  pourinff 
from  the  heights,  and  sparkling  and  foaming  in  its  fall, 
was  presently  concealed  in  a  bed  of  sedges  and  rushes  at 
the  footof  the  waterfall. 

"  The  Comtesse,  when  I  appeared,  had  her  eye  fixed 
on  this  cascade  as  if  in  deep  meditation,  and  on  my  ap- 
proach she  started,  and  seemed  to  be  endeavouring  to  re- 
collect herself  I  perceived  that  she  had  been  in  tears,  a 
symptom  which  pleased  me,  as  it  was  of  rare  occurrence, 
^nd  indicated  a  tenderness  of  feeling  which  I  love  to  see 
m  the  miserable. 

"  It  was  remarkable  in  this  lady,  that  she  seldom  omit- 
ted any  act  of  politeness  j  indeed  it  might  be  said,  that, 
with  her,  gracefulness  of  manner  had  Income  as  it  were 
a  second  nature.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  she  saw  me, 
she  bowed,  and  requested  me  to  be  seated,  at  the  same 
time  apologizing  for  having  given  me  the  trouble  of 
coming  to  her,  *  but  I  was  low.  Sir,'  she  said,  *  very  low 
and  depressed.  I  was  thinking  of  my  father.  This 
scene  but  too  often  reminds  me  of  my  poor  father ; 
how  did  he  enjoy  the  beauties  now  before  roe !  The 
first  remembrances  I  have  are  connected  with  this  glen, 
and  the  winding  wood-walks  which  my  father  cut  on 
each  side  the  valley.  Do  these  walks  still  remain, 
Sir  ?  yet  why  do  I  ask  ?  I  never,  never  more  shall  visit 
them,  but  my  daughter  perhaps  may  live  to  retrace  these 

Eaths ;  for  you,  my  good  Sir,  you  will  never  forsake  the 
ttle  Estelle  V 

^l  repeated  my  assurances  of  this  kind,  and  the  Com- 
tesse thus  proceeded : — 

"  *  When  I  think  of  my  father,  my  heart  seems  to  melt 
like  wax,  I  seem  to  lose  all  strength  of  mind,  all  power 
of  enduring  my  afflictions.  When  I  think  of  him  and  bis 
various  excellences,  I  can  no  longer  doubt  that  there  is 
another  state  of  being.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  such 
graces  as  my  father  possessed,  such  love  of  God,  such 
ardent  aspirations  after  the  righteousness  of  a  future  and 
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Binless  world,  should  have  been  given  him  to  be  annihi* 
lated  ?  Can  wc  believe  it,  my  dear  sir  V  and  she  looked 
me  earnestly  in  the  face. 

" '  Believe  it,  madame !'  I  replied,  surprised  to  hear 
her  speak  in  this  manner ;  ^  were  it  perceptible  that  the 
birds  of  the  air,  or  the  very  sheep  we  see  feeding  on  yon- 
der alp,  had  a  sense  of  the  existence  of  God,  ana  an 
earnest  longing  after  the  blessings  of  a  future  state,  and 
an  eternity  in  the  presence  of  God,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  they  were  Jwrn  for  eternity.' 

"  *  Eternity !'  she  replied, '  that  is  a  dreadful  word.' 

"  *  And  why  so,  dear  lady  V  I  answered ;  *  why  dread- 
ful, since  an  eternity  of  happiness  is  offered  to  us  all  V 

" '  No,'  she  replied,  *  not  to  all ;  no,  not  to  me.' 

" '  There,'  I  answered,  '  there  you  and  I  differ.  I 
maintain  that  the  joys  of  heaven  are  offered  to  you,  and 
I  bring  the  word  of  God  in  attestation  of  my  opinion^ 
You  support  the  contrary  opinion,  but  where  is  youjf 
voucher  V 

•* '  My  voucher  is  here,'  answered  she,  laying  her  hand 
on  her  breast.  *  My  heart  condemns  me ;  I  am  not  fit  for 
heaven ;  I  am  not  fit  to  become  a  subject  of  mercy.  I 
know  it.  Sir,  I  have  long  known  it.' 

"  *  You  have  long  entertained  this  opinion,'  I  said,  'but 
may  it  not  be  a  ffise  one  ?  Where  are  the  grounds  of 
your  assurance  V 

"  She  blushed,  and  answered,  '  I  have  destroyed  my 
own  hopes,  by  acting  against  conviction.  Are  you  ac- 
quainted with  my  situation?  and  i^e  looked  eagerly 
upon  me,  as  if  doubting  whether  by  confessing  the  ex- 
tent of  her  depravity  Sie  might  not  be  about  to  forfeit 
my  protection. 

" 'I  am,^  I  replied:  'at  least,  I  conjecture  much  that 
has  been  amiss  respecting  you ;  and  yet  I  know  not  one 
single  passage  of  Scripture  which  indicates  that  such  as 

rou  are  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy ;  on  the  contrary,  do 
not  read  the  name  of  Rahab  among  the  saints  of  God  ? 
and  am  I  not  told  that  it  was  by  faith  that  this  chief  of 
sinners  was  preserved  ?  and  were  not  Peter  and  Paul 
among  the  apostles  ?  though  the  one  denied  his  Master 
in  the  hour  of  his  utmost  need,  and  the  other  persecuted 
his  people  even  unto  death.' 
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'^The  Comtesse  looked  at  me  with  a  penetrating 
glance,  and  then,  with  a  deep  sigh,  replied,  *  Peter,  when 
he  had  denied  his  Master,  went  out  and  wept  bitterly ;  but 
I  cannot  weep,  though  weighed  down  with  a  sense  of  sin/ 

"  *  You  cannot  weep,'  I  saij3,  *  because  weeping  is  a 
tender,  a  filial  act ;  and  you  have  not  yet  learned  to  re- 
gard God  in  any  other  light  than  the  avenger  of  sin.  We 
weep  not,  though  we  may  tremble,  in  the  presence  of  an 
angry  Judge,  but  we  shed  tears  when  we  think  of  a  parent 
whom  we  have  grieved.  Endeavour  to  obtain  a  more 
correct  view  of  the  Deity  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  and 
your  sense  of  sin  will  cease  to  weigh  you  down  and  har- 
den you,  as  it  now  does ;  your  grief  will  then  become 
holy  and  salutary,  and  you  will  be  more  troubled  with 
the  thoughts  of  having  grieved  the  Holy  One,  than  by 
any  sense  of  the  dread  of  punishment.' 

"  I  then  proceeded  to  state  to  her,  in  as  plain  language 
as  I  could  adopt,  the  great  truths  of  Christianity.  I 
spoke  somewhat  largely  of  the  love  of  the  Father,  know- 
ing that  sinners  have,  in  general,  a  kind  of  indefinite 
dread  of  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity,  whom  they  have 
not  yet  learned  to  approach  through  the  medium  of  the 
Second ;  and  1  endeavoured  to  state  to  her,  in  as  clear  a 
way  as  I  possibly  could,  that  wonderful  plan  by  which 
God  the  Father  has  provided  a  means  of  saving  the  sin- 
ner, without  violating  the  attribute  of  justice,  or  implica- 
ting that  of  his  perfect  holiness.  1  next  proceeded  to  state 
the  sufficiency  for  man's  salvation  in  the  redemption  of 
Christ,  his  sufferings  and  obedience,  the  infinite  merits 
of  which,  when  put  in  competition  with  the  sins  of  finite 
human  nature,  render  the  latter  but  as  dust  in  the  balance. 
I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  her  how  those  who  were 
foreknown  and  chosen  by  the  Father  and  redeemed  by 
the  Son,  are  called,  regenerated,  and  sanctified,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  And  having  urged  these  doctrines  upon 
her  attention,  I  exhorted  her  to  make  it  her  more  imme- 
diate object,  to  look  unto  Christ,  to  consider  hfs  qualifica- 
tions as  a  Redeemer,  to  regard  his  merits  and  his  power 
to  save,  and  to  meditate  on  certain  passages  of  Scripture 
which  I  pointed  out  to  her,  wherein  he  repeats  his  assu- 
rances, that  none  who  come  to  him  shall  m  any  wise  be 
cast  out. 

IV.       C 
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"She  was  very  attentive  during  the  whole  of  this  ex- 
hortation :  and  from  that  hour,  for  several  days,  when- 
ever I  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  her,  I 
conducted  her  thoughts  to  the  willingness  and  ability  of 
Christ  to  save ;  explaining  the  various  types  in  which  he 
revealed  himself  in  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  that 
of  the  brazen  serpent;  and  I  directed  her  nurse,  who  was 
an  experienced  Christian,  to  be  ever  guiding  her  attention 
to  the  same  point.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that, 
with  the  divine  blessing,  she  evidently  became  more  com- 
posed, and  evinced  an  increasing  interest  on  the  subject 
of  religion :  and  though  she  wept  more  frequently  and 
spoke  of  herself  with  more  decided  abhorrence,  we 
heard  no  mere  of  that  dreadful  language  of  despair  which 
on  her  first  arrival  with  us  had  filled  us  with  sucli  sensa- 
tions of  grief.  As  I  did  not,  however,  receive  that  entire 
satisfaction  of  a  change  of  heart  which  I  could  have 
wished,  I  was  still  very  uneasy  about  her,  and  much  ex- 
ercised in  prayer  respecting  her.  But  towards  tlie  mid'- 
dle  of  April,  she  was  one  night  suddenly  seized  witli 
dreadful  spasms,  and  we  thought  her  dying ;  indeed  she 
thought  so  herself,  and  during  the  intervals  of  her  agonies 
she  expressed  such  horror  of  her  past  life,  such  earnest* 
desires  after  better  things,  and  such  deep  contrition  for 
her  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart,  that  had  she  tlien 
died  I  should  have  had  the  most  cheering  hope  respecting 
her.  However,  she  revived,  regained  her  strength  in  a 
considerable  degree,^and  continued  in  a  very  comfortable 
state  of  health  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  arid  part 
of  the  autumn ;  but  again  declining  with  the  year,  s&e 
died  before  the  return  of  wintier,  and  was  committed  to 
the  dust  by  the  side  of  her  father. 

"  From  the  period  of  the  attack  which  she  had  in  the 
month  of  April,  I  had  remarked  a  decided  change  in  her; 
and,  no  doubt,  at  this  time  she  had  been  made  a  subject 
of  regenerating  grace :  for  how  else  could  we  account  for 
that  tenderness  and  contrition  of  spirit  which  was  from 
that  season  observable  in  her  ?  She  was  from  that  time 
continually  evincing  a  sense  of  her  utter  helplessness 
and  unworthiness,  and  expressing  her  willingness,  her 
anxiety,  to  be  saved  in  any  way  or  on  any  terms  which 
fi^r  heavenly  Father  should  appoint    Suie  spoke  per 
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petaally  of  the  wonders  of  the  Redeemer's  love  and 
was  anxious  that  all  should  know  his  value  as  she  did. 
To  this  effect  she  wrote  to  many  of  her  former  asso- 
ciates, and  particularly  to  her  husband's  mother,  under 
whose  care,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  she  had  placed 
two  children. 

"She  expressed  herself  at  times  as  enjoying  much 
peace,  though  she  had,  indeed,  intervals  of  very  deep  de- 
pression, in  which  it  seemed  that  she  lost  all  hold  of  the 
promises,  and  considered  that  it  would  be  for  the  divine 
glory  that  she  should  perish  for  ever;  but  in  these  gloomy 
moments  there  was  no  bitterness  in  her  spirit,  no  repining 
words  proceeded  from  her  mouth :  but  she  would  say, 
*  If  I  perish,  I  must  confess  that  it  is  just ;'  and  she  would 
apply  to  herself  those  expressive  words  of  Balaam,  when 
speaking  of  him  that  should  come,  /  sJuUl  see  him^  but 
not  now;  /shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh.  (Numbers 
xxiv.  17.) 

"These  visitations  of  darkness  did  not,  however,  con- 
tinue long,  neither  were  they  frequent ;  they  were,  how- 
ever, most  awful  to  those  present,  and  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  them. 

"  The  last  hours  of  the  Comtesse  de  Barfleur  were  calm, 
and  her  expressionn^full  of  hope.  She  bequeathed  her 
child  to  me,  receiving  my  solemn  assurance  that  I  would 
be  a  father  to  the  orphan ;  a  promise  which  I  have  been 
enabled  to  fulfil  to  the  present  day.  A  few  jewels  of  no 
great  value,  and  a*  manuscript  containing  her  own  un- 
happy life,  were  all  the  worldly  goods  which  the  Comtesse 
left  her  infant.  But  the  blessing  of  heaven,  which  is  far 
above  gold  and  silver,  has  hitherto  attended  the  orphan ; 
and  I  have  the  delight  of  beholding  my  adopted  one,  now 
in  her  eighteenth  year,  precisely  such  as  her  mother  might 
have  been,  had  she  in  the  days  of  blooming  youth  and  un- 
broken health  possessed  those  humbling  and  exalting  views 
of  religion  with  which  she  was  blessed  during  the  last  few 
months  of  her  life.  My  little  Estelle  was  early  made  to 
tread  in  the  paths  of  adversity.  Young  as  she  was  when 
her  mother  died,  she  was  by  no  means  insensible  of  the 
loss ;  and  her  tender  spirit  was  again  repeatedly  wounded 
soioe  years  afterwards  by  the  distresses  of  the  country  in 
frhiai  «be  (ived :  lor  infidelity  and  uiarchy  had  3p]^ 
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their  horrors  even  to  our  sequestered  hamlet.  Actual 
hardship  and  bitter  penury  have  since  been  sometimes 
her  lot,  as  she  accompanied  me  in  my  escape  from  my 
house,  where  my  life  was  no  longer  safe ;  and  though 
since  our  arrival  in  this  island  we  have  found  a  peaceml 
shelter  and  much  kindness,  yet  she  seems  to  find  it  difficult 
to  cast  aside  those  painful  recollections,  which  to  those 
who  are  banished  from  the  homes  of  their  fathers  must 
but  too  often  recur. 

"  But  to  dwell  no  longer  on  these  matters,  I  proceed  to 
lay  before  my  reader  the  manuscript  which  was  placed 
in  my  hands  by  the  dying  Comtesse  de  Barfleur,  with  a 
charge  that  it  should  not  be  given  to  her  daughter  till  she 
was  of  an  age  to  profit  by  t^  warning. 

Tlie  Memoirs  of  the  unhappy  Estelle,  the  beautiful  Com' 
tesae  de  Barfleur^  ae  related  by  herself, 

"  Had  I  been  asked  a  few  months  past  what  I  most  de- 
sired on  earth,  1  should  have  answered.  To  receive  the 
assurance  that  after  death  my  body  would  never  again  " 
arise  from  the  dust  to  which  it  was  doomed  to  be  com- 
mitted ;  and  that  my  immortal  soul,  with  all  its  conscious 
and  reflecting  faculties,  its  ardent  loi^ngs  after  happiness, 
its  warm  affections  and  intellectual  energies,  would  cease 
to  be  for  ever. 

"  I  then  saw  no  other  prospect  of  a  termination  to  my 
misery  but  what  annihilation  could  supply ;  but  my  reli- 
gious education,  which  in  former  years  did  not  benefit  me, 
was  that  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  derive 
comfort  and  satisfaction  from  infidelity.  The  stupor  of 
scepticism  has  no  doubt  hung  on  the  souls  of  many  until 
death :  but  the  child  who  has  received  the  lesson  of  wis- 
dom from  the  mouth  of  a  pious  parent,  must  retain  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  divine  being,  and  such  a  dread  of  the 
divine  anger,  as  must  embitter  every  hour  even  of  the 
'most  prosperous  life  spent  in  the  ways  of  sin,  and  render 
the  sophisms  of  infidelity  utterly  incapable  of  lulling  the 
soul  into  that  state  of  stupor,  which  must  end,  if  not  dis- 
turbed, in  the  horrors  of  eternal  deatib.  If  the  pious  pa- 
rent and  instructer  fails  m  making  his  children  holy,  at 
least  he  must  succeed  in  rendering  them  wretched  in  the 
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ways  of  wickedness,  and  seldom  fails,  with  the  divine 
blessing,  of  averting  that  last  and  most  dreadful  effect  of 
a  long  continuance  of  sin,  namely,  the  palsy  of  the  con- 
science, the  entire  death  of  religious  feelings,  and  that 
stubborn  opposition  and  resistance  of  the  will  to  all  kindly 
influences  from  within  and  without,  which  we  have  seen 
in  some  miserable  individuals,  concerning  whom  there  is 
reason  to  dread  that  they  approach  awfully  near  to  the 
guilt  of  such  as  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  cannot 
be  forgiven  either  in  this  world  or  that  which  is  to  come. 

"  The  time  indeed  was,  when  I  strove  against  convic- 
tion with  an  obstinacy  and  pertinacity  on  which  I  now 
look  with  unfeigned  horror.  O,  what  misery  did  ^  then 
endure !  what  was  the  fever  which  then  burned  in  my 
body,  to  the  raging  fever  of  my  soul,  the  paroxysms  of  fear 
and  remorse,  and  the  cold  shudderings  of  despair,  which 
alternately  possessed  me!  but  still,  still  my  conscience 
was  not  dead,  and  if  I  for  a  short  interval  succeeded  in 
stilling  the  throbbings  of  my  heart,  the  image  of  my  father 
would  rise  before  me,  and  awaken  all  the-tendemess  of  my 
nature.  And  I  hoped,  at  least,  that  my  fall  and  conse- 
quent wretchedness,  and  my  eternal  misery,  (for  I  looked 
forward  only  to  endless  despair,)  might  never  be  known 
to  him  J  for  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  idea,  that  his 
happiness  through  futurity  would  some  how  or  other  be 
embittered  by  the  knowledge  of  the  child's  perdition,  al- 
though reason  and  revelation  forbid  the  apprehension. 
Thus  did  this  feeling  of  pure  and  unmingled  affection  and 
reverence,  preserve  me  amidst  this  tempest  of  dreadful 
passions ;  and  more  than  once,  when  I  would  have  termi-» 
nated  my  existence  on  earth  by  taking  large  draughts  of 
soporific  drops,  which  had  been  provided  for  easing  my 
pains,  the  remembrance  of  my  father  has  arrested  my 
hand,  and  the  fear  of  rendering  him  unhappy  by  fixing 
my  doom  for  ever,  has  cut  short  my  purpose.  Thus, 
though  dead,  my  father  yet  seemed  to  speak  to  me ;  and, 
when  most  oppressed,  I  often  seemed  to  be  most  mindful 
of  him.  But  to  shorten  these  reflections,  I  proceed  wiUi 
my  story. 

"  I  was  bom  in  this  beautifnl  valley,  being  the  only 
child  of  my  parents.  My  memory  does  not  serve  me  to 
bring  back  the  remembrance  of  my  mother,  or  probably 

C  2 
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riie  died  before  that  period  in  which  the  young  imagina- 
tion is  enabled  to  retain  the  impressions  made  thereon ; 
for  as  visions  reflected  in  water,  so  are  the  impressions 
made  on  the  breast  of  infancy ;  they  may  indeed  be  bright 
and  lovely,  but  they  speedily  pass  away  and  leave  no 
trace  behind  them.  I  have,  however,  heard,  that  my  mo- 
ther was  not  only  attractive  in  her  outward  appearance, 
but  all  glorious  within,  having  many  evidences  of  being 
a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Zion.  And  perhaps  I  might 
date  the  commencement  of  my  misfortunes  from  the  event 
which  deprived  mepf  her  watchful  care;  for  I  had  no 
one  in  my  father's  house  who  could  in  any  degree  fill  her 
place  to  me,  excepting  an  old  female  servant,  named  Jea- 
not  d'Esten,  whose  acquaintance  with  human  nature  was 
80  limited,  that  where  she  felt  affection,  as  she  did  for  me, 
she  never  could  suppose  that  any  thing  was  amiss  which 
did  not  actually  present  itself  to  her  senses.  My  father 
indeed  possessed  far  more  penetration  into  character  than 
did  the  good  woman  just  mentioned ;  and  there  was  no 
attention  in  his  power,  and  consistent  with  his  various 
duties  as  a  parish  priest,  which  he  did  not  pay  to  me. 
Nevertheless,  I  continually  felt  the  want  of  a  mother,  and 
that  of  a  proper  companion  of  my  own  age.  I  was  too 
frequently  left  alone,  and  not  sufficiently  induced  to  open 
my  heart  in  such  a  way  to  my  guides,  as  might  enable 
them  to  read  my  character  and  correct  my  errors. 

"  I  am  desirous  in  the  course  of  my  history  to  declare 
in  what  the  defects  of  my  education  consisted.  Not  that 
I  would  wish  to  plead  any  excuse  for  my  own  conduct : 
no,  I  have  been  led  to  look  on  my  past  life  with  unmixed 
abhorrence,  and  to  ascribe  my  misery  principally  to  my 
own  depravity.  I  verily  believe  that  there  could  not  have 
been  devised  any  mode  of  education  which  would  have 
rendered  me  an  amiable  character,  (setting  the  influence 
of  grace  aside.)  Nevertheless,  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  my  corruptions  were  increased  by  one  or  two  cir- 
enmstances  attendant  on  my  early  life,  and  I  am  the  more 
anxious  to  point  these  out,  because  I  believe  the  evil  pro- 
ceeded from  a  source  which  is  rarely  suspected  by  well- 
meaning  parents. 

"  Man,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  formed  for  solitude:  the 
Lord  himself  said  of  him  eyen  before  the  fiall,  It  is  not 
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geodfor  the  man  that  he  should  be  (done;  and  since  thai 
perioa,  universal  experience  has  proved  the  same.  Every 
individual  seeks  a  helpmate  and  companion ;  and  from 
early  in&ncy,  children  desire  the  company  of  those  of 
their  own  age ;  while  man  retains  this  love  of  society  to 
the  most  advanced  years. 

"  Some  temptations  indeed  there  are,  yes,  very  many, 
into  which  an  individual  may  be  brought  through  the  me- 
dium of  society ;  but  I  have  reason  to  think,  that  it  is  in 
seclusion  that  the  mind  is  prepared  for  its  acquiescence  in 
these  temptations,  and  that  where  one  accustomed  to  pub- 
licity has  fallen  into  sin  from  surprises  and  sudden  temp- 
tations, thousands  have  been  prepared  by  the  excessive 
privacy  of  their  lives  for  any  occasion  of  evil  which  may 
first  present  itself.  Hence  the  danger  of  allowing  the  un- 
sanctified  imagination  of  unconverted  man  leisure  and  op- 
portunity for  exercising  its  pernicious  faculties;  and 
hence  the  imprudence  of  permitting  many  hours  of  soli- 
tary indolence  to  young  people  of  any  description,  espe< 
cially  to  those  of  lively  fancies  and  active  dispositions. 
Solitude  may  be  less  dangerous  to  the  decidedly  dull,  but 
to  others  it  may  prove  a  source  of  mischief. 

"  I  remember  httle  of  my  early  days,  though  I  have 
some  impressive  recollections  of  certain  walks  with  my 
father,  among  the  lovely  scenery  of  my  native  valley ; 
some  little  circumstances  of  which  are  written  in  indelible 
characters  on  my  heart :  they  are  associated  with  the  co- 
lour and  texture  of  certain  flowers,  the  rush  of  waterfalls^ 
the  whispering  of  the  winds,  the  hum  of  bees,  and  the 
bleating  of  sheep.  But  it  was  not  every  day  that  I  was 
favour^  with  my  father's  company  during  my  hours  of 
exercise :  I  spent  many  hours  and  days  atone ;  and  this 
time,  as  I  advanced  in  years,  became  the  most  dangerous 
period  of  my  life:  for  when  our  nature  is  unrenewed,  a 
very  little  occasion  will  serve  to  engage  the  heart  in  the 
knowledge  of  sin ;  and  when  this  knowledge  is  once  ad- 
mitted, the  desire  of  indulging  that  which  is  evil  becomes 
a  decided  bent  of  the  mind.  There  is  no  situation  in  life, 
however  guarded,  however  withdrawn  from  the  common 
occurrences  of  life,  however  refined,  however  apparently 
pure,  in  which  abundant  aliment  may  not  be  found  for 
feeding  an  unholy  curiosity  or  a  depraved  fieuiey.    Such 
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being  the  case,  a  judicious  parent  wOl  not  desire  solitnda 
for  nis  oflspring,  but  will  seek  occasions  of  active,  inno- 
cent, and  cheeHul  sports  for  his  children,  in  the  society 
of  artless  young  persons  of  their  own  age,  as  the  most 
natural  and  suitable,  and  as  exercises  which  are  no  less 
necessary  for  the  health  of  the  mind  than  for  that  of  the 
body. 

"  When  a  child,  I  was  undoubtedly  sprightly :  I  could 
climb  the  hills  which  encompass  this  valley  with  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  chamois,  and  could  look  down  from  the  most 
giddy  height  without  trepidation.  But  in  most  of  my  ex- 
cursions I  was  alone ;  there  was  no  brother  or  sister  or 
young  companion  to  attend  my  steps,  or  amuse  me  with 
the  thousand  trifles  by  which  infency  is  diverted  ;  and 
when  I  returned  home,  I  generally  found  Jeanot  d'Esten 
at  her  knitting,  or  employed  in  her  domestic  concerns, 
and  my  beloved  father  perhaps  poring  over  his  books. 
To  neither  of  these  could  I  disburden  my  mind  of  all  or 
any  of  its  vanities,  or  disclose  any  of  those  little  feelings 
by  which  the  careful  and  penetrating  instructer  is  led  to 
discover  the  secret  workings  of  the  heart, 

"  I  Qm  not  finding  fault  with  the  nature  of  my  educaa 
tion  as  being  improper  for  every  one ;  but  it  was,  indeed, 
particularly  unsuited  to  me,  as  I  was  a  child  of  exceed-? 
ing  lively  faculties,  amazingly  high  spirits,  restless  curi- 
osity, and  ardent  feelings.  A  child  of  a  more  composed 
and  quiet  temperament  might  have  been  benefited,  an4 
found  improvement  only  of  the  best  kind,  where  I  wai| 
injured. 

^*In  the  mean  time,  my  beloved  father  used  all  the 
means  which  his  own  paternal  and  pious  feelings  sugr 
gested  fbr  inspiring  me  with  the  best  sentiments  with  rer 
spect  to  religion,  the  highest  and  most  exalted  truths  of 
which  he  dsdly  set  before  me  in  the  plainest  and  simplest 
manner,  that  if  I  have  failed  to  do  well,  it  has  not  been 
through  want  of  knowledge,  and  if  I  have  departed  from 
the  glory  of  my  sex,  it  has  not  arisen  from  ignorance. 

"  But,  most  assuredly,  religion  never  touched  my  heart, 
and  scarcely  my  feelings.  O  beloved  parent !  thy  form 
is  now  before  my  eyes,  such  as  thou  wast  when,  in  the 
retirement  of  thy  study,  thou  didst  impart  the  lessons  of 
piety  to  thy  child,  or  tod  her  mind  to  the  contemplation 
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of  a  blessed  futurity,  on  which  thine  own  heart  ever  de- 
lighted to  dwell.  O  my  father!  blessed  was  the  hour  in 
which  thine  eyes  were  closed  on  this  present  state  of  be- 
ing, to  open  upon  the  happiness  of  the  future ! 

"  If  my  father  erred  in  his  treatment  of  me,  it  was  only 
through  an  overweening  affection.  I  am  persuaded,  in 
theory,  this  excellent  man  understood  human  nature 
well,  and  was  so  far  prepared  to  encounter  the  evils  in  the 
heart  of  man ;  yet,  where  his  affections  were  strongly  ex- 
cited, and  where  he  had  received  kindness,  or  even  com- 
mon civility,  he  too  often  failed  to  apply  his  convictions 
•f  man's  depravity  to  their  proper  purpose.  His  impro- 
per charity  led  him,  in  many  instances  which  I  can  now 
TecoUect,  to  unsuitable  forbearance ;  and  if  such  indul- 
gence was  not  unfrequently  extended  to  his  child,  it  can 
afford  no  matter  of  surprise.  How  often,  how  very  often 
does  the  dimpled  loveliness  of  infancy,  and  the  sparkling 
beauty  of  more  advanced  youtfi,  act  like  a  spell  to  subvert 
the  mind  of  even  the  most  enlightened  parent 

"That  my  father  was  thus  blinded  when  contemplating 
his  only  .«hild,  I  am  certain,  from  what  I  can  recollect 
of  many  of  his  discourses,  wherein  he  addressed  me, 
not  as  a  sinner  still  under  the  influence  of  sin,  and  need- 
ing an  entire  change  of  heart  and  nature,  but  as  one  on 
whom  that  saving  change  had  already  taken  place;  and 
thus  he  unintentionally  augmented  the  pride  of  my  heart. 
It  is  with  the  greatest  veneration  for  my  father's  excel- 
lences, that  1  advert  to  this  error,  occasioned  by  the 
partiality  of  his  feelings  towards  me,  and  as  a  caution  to 
parents  in  general ;  for  perhaps  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to 
divest  an  individual  of  partiality  when  meditating  on  the 
faults  of  his  children,  as  when  contemplating  his  owa 
defects. 

"  But  while  I  indulge  in  these  reflections,  time  rune 
on :  the  thread  of  life  is  drawing  to  an  end,  and  my  task 
remains  incomplete.  I  would  observe,  that  my  education 
was  attended  to,  in  many  respects,  independent  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  with  considerable  care,  my  father  bein^ 
not  only  learned,  but  accomplished,  having  a  fine  ear  for 
music,  and  much  skill  in  drawing.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  passed  my  early  life.  My  character,  as  I  ad- 
vanced ia  years,  certainly  strengthened,  but  not  in  thai 
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which  is  right  I  was  sensible  that  I  had  my  fitthei^tf 
good  opinion,  and  that  of  all  who  knew  me ;  and  I  had 
sense  enough  to  know  that  I  must  not  risk  the  loss  of  my 
good  name.  Nevertheless,  my  perverse  inclinations,  as 
time  advanced,  became  stronger,  and  my  delight  in 
worldly  pleasures  became  established.  My  disposition 
was  naturally  daring,  and,  notwithstanding  my  sex,  I  had 
but  little  fear  of  any  kind.  I  was  violent  and  vindictive 
in  my  temper.  As  to  any  idea  of  regulating  my  thoughts, 
I  had  none ;  it  was  a  duty  of  which  I  had  formed  no  nOr 
tion ;  neither  do  I  suppose  that  any  person,  who  has  not 
been  brought  under  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  can  feel  any  obligation  to  attend  to  it  Celestial 
influence  must  beam  on  the  heart,  ere  its  benighted  state 
will  be  discovered,  or  before  any  individual  can  be  aware 
of  the  abominations  which  lurk  within. 

"  Through  the  peculiar  favour  of  my  heavenly  Father, 
and  his  bdessing  on  the  conversations  I  have  heard  since 
I  entered  this  house,  I  have  perceived  and  confessed  these 
sins  of  the  heart  as  a  part  of  my  duty  which  never  before 
occurred  to  me.  I  do  not  wonder  at  any  judgment,  how- 
ever severe,  which  these  sins  may  bring  upon  the  indi- 
vidual who  indulges  them;  especially  when  they  are 
cherished  by  persons  residing  in  religious  families,  and 
who  assume  the  form  of  religion,  and  use  its  language, 
although  utterly  destitute  of  its  power. 

'^n  the  mean  time  I  attained  my  flfteenth  year,  stiU 
improving  in  the  eye  of  my  too  partial  father,  who,  not 
comprehending  those  evidences  which  I  gave  of  what 
was  wrong,  which  would  probably  have  l^n  apparent 
enough  to  one  better  skilled  in  the  ways  of  youth,  still 
l)elieved  that  he  possessed  ip  his  Estelle  all  that  the  ten? 
derest  parent  could  desire ;  and  this  continued  partiality 
^nd  consequent  indulgence  still  admmistered  more  and 
pore  to  my  destruction. 

^'  Although  my  mind  had,  as  I  before  remarked,  been 
long  in  a  very  bad  state,  yet,  as  I  had  been  hitherto  re- 
moved from  the  contagion  of  bad  company,  and  pre^ 
served  from  strong  temptation,  my  depravity  was  as  yei 
known  to  no  one,  and  scarcely  comprehended  by  my- 
self; and  though  I  was  prepared  for  the  commission  of 
gyjl,    I  \^as  so  blipd  as  to  account  myself  9,  vij^y§ 
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daughter,  when  a  slight  etfcumstance  gave  so  strong  a 
direction  to  all  my  feelings,  that  my  progress  towara 
ruin  from  that  time  became  more  rapid. 

"  I  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  an  old  ac^ 
quaintance  of  my  father,  who  resided  in  Paris,  and  who 
had  lately  become  a  votary  of  the  new  system  of  philoso- 
phy, sent  him  a  present  of  some  of  the  latest  publications.' 
Many  of  these  works  were  philosophical  researches,  but 
others  were  sentimental  and  romantic  stories,  written 
with  a  view  to  render  the  new  principles  seductive  to  the 
young  and  inexperienced. 

^  My  father  was  in  his  study  when  the  box  was  brought 
to  him.  He  opened  it  in  my  presence,  and,  having  look- 
ed into  each  volume,  he  threw  them  down,  one  after  an- 
other, in  high  and  honourable  disdain,  descanting  freely 
upon  the  baneful  tendency  of  the  new  principles  of  phi- 
loBophy ;  and  then,  being  engaged  in  some  better  study, 
he  called  upon  me  to  pack  up  the  books  again  m  the  bojL 
declaring  his  resolution  to  send  them  back  to  Faiis.  I 
remember  well  the  words  he  used  when  he  appointed 
me  to  this  task.  '  I  have  examined  these  books,  my  £s- 
telle,'  he  said,  '  and  so  much  disapprove  of  them,  that  I 
feet  it  my  duty  to  return  them  to  the  person  who  sent 
them.  If  he  was  not  aware  ef  their  tendency,  it  was  his 
duty  to  have  become  so,  before  he  made  himself  the  in- 
strument of  their  dissemination ;  and  if  he  knew  their 
tendency,  he  has  justly  incurred  my  resentment.  You 
shall  restore  them,  my  daughter,'  he  added,  '  to  the  box 
in  which  they  came,  and  I  will  put  my  seal  upon  the  box; 
for  no  part  of  my  family  shall  be  polluted  by  reading  them, 
while  they  remain  under  my  roof.' 

'^  If  my  father  had  been  better,  acquainted  with  me,  he 
would  not  have  allotted  this  task  to  me.  I  was  not  the 
honourable  and  faithful  child  he  believed  me  to  be :  no ; 
I  had  lived  in  the  habit  of  deceiving  him,  and  my  know- 
ledge of  the  worM .makes  me  fear  that  there  are  many 
daughters  such  as  I  was. 

"The  dealings  of  a  parent  with  his  child  are  generally 
sincere.  That  parent  must  be  base  indeed,  that  does  hot 
wish  his  child  to  be  good  and  happy ;  but  the  deceitful 
0on  and  artful  daughter  are  more  commonly  found. 

*<  Before  I  began  to  collect  end  pack  up  the  bookJ^  mg 
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fether^s  back  was  turned  to  me,  and  I  perceived,  by  the 
motion  of  his  hand,  and  interrupted  murmurings  of  his 
voice,  that  he  had  forgotten  his  acquaintance  in  Paris,  and 
his  treacherous  present,  and  was  utterly  lost  and  absorbed 
in  his  studies. 

"I  placed  the  books  in  such  order  upon  the  floor,  that 
I  could  read  the  lettering  upon  the  backs.  In  the  titles 
of  the  larger  part  of  them,  there  was  nothing  attractive 
to  me ;  they  appeared  to  be  upon  dry,  philosophical,  un- 
interesting subjects.  But  a  novel  in  four  volumes,  profess- 
ing to  guard  the  young  against  the  dangers  of  love,  was  a 
bait  just  fitted  for  one  in  my  peculiar  state ;  and  I  was 
tempted  to  remove  these  books  into  a  concealed  place, 
before  I  restored  the  rest  to  the  box,  which  being  done, 
my  father  placed  his  seal  on  the  box,  and  I  withdrew  the 
purloined  volumes  to  my  own  apartment. 

"  I  had  sufiicient  leisure  for  the  perusal  of  these  books; 
and  many  were  the  mischievous  lessons  which  they  con- 
veyed tb  my  mind.  By  these  books,  my  attention  was 
first  directed  to  consider,  unhappily,  whether  I  might  not 
lay  claim  to  personal  beauty ;  and  I  well  recollect  rising 
from  the  table  at  which  I  sat,  while  reading  the  volume,, 
and  going  to  a  large  old  mirror  in  the  room,  to  view  my- 
self, and  to  reflect  if  I  might  not  hope  for  that  admiration 
which  seemed  to  form  the  happiness  of  the  heroines  of 
that  romance  I  was  pleased  with. 

"  The  vanity  natural  to  our  sex,  led  me  to  contemplate 
my  figure  with  extraordinary  satisfaction,  and  a  new  re- 
gret came  into  my  mind  at  the  solitariness  of  my  situation. 

"  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  other  evil  lessons  inculcat^ 
by  this  novel.  SufiSce  it  to  say,  that  the  insidious  author 
found  in  me  a  heart  prepared  by  vanity  and  pride  for  the 
reception  of  his  poison,  while  the  solitariness  of  my  sit- 
uation gave  occasion  to  the  venom  to  difiuse  itself  through 
all  my  powers. 

"  But  now  I  have  reached  in  my  narration  an  import^ 
ant  and  awful  period  of  my  life,  which  I  record  with 
many  bitter  reflections.  I  had  just  entered  my  eighteenth 
year,  when  it  was  reported  that  the  gentleman  of  Geneva^ 
who  owned  the  lodge  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  had 
died,  and  his  son  had  sold  it  to  the  marquis  de  Nemours, 
a  young  nobleman  of  Franoe. 
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^  This  lodge  had  been  uninhabited  for  many  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  it  had  been  shut  up.  As  it  lay  not  very 
distant  from  my  father's  garden,  a  small  wood  oxid  narrow 
dingle  only  intervening  between  them,  the  distance  was 
not  so  great  as  to  intimidate  an  enterprising  child  such  as 
I  was ;  and  the  very  obstacle  of  barred  windows  and  bolt- 
ed doors,  acted  as  so  many  attractions  to  draw  me  to  this 
place.  Once,  especially,  I  recollect  stopping  at  this  build- 
ing, when  I  had  been  walking  with  my  father;  it  was 
evening,  and  the  lights  and  shades  upon  the  mountain 
were  so  remarkably  beautiful,  that  my  father  observed  he 
never  should  be  weary  in  beholding  them.  I  remember 
at  this  time,  that,  arriving  at  the  building,  he  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  portico,  and  sat  down  with  me  by  his  side  on 
the  highest  of  them.  It  was  precisely  the  hour  when  the 
shepherds  pen  their  flocks ;  and  we  saw  a  shepherd  on 
the  side  of  the  opposite  mountain,  collecting  his  sheep, 
and  driving  them  before  him.  My  father  directed  my  at- 
tention to  this  scaie,  from  which,  though  a  very  common 
one,  he  took  occasion  to  elucidate  those  parts  of  Scripture 
which  describe  the  Saviour  in  the  character  of  a  shep- 
herd. But  whither  wanders  my  imagination  ?  O,  my 
fether !  my  father !  and  could  I  live  with  you,  could  I 
daily  hearken  to  such  discourse  as  this,  and  remain  un- 
changed, unconverted,  hard  as  a  stone,  devoted  to  wicked- 
ness— ^and  did  your  very  tenderness  and  partiality  even 
tend  to  my  destruction?  O,  proud  heart!  O,  sinful 
heart !  O,  heart  which  no  kindness  could  move !  Great, 
great  must  be  thy  condemnation  \ 

"  When  the  news  was  brought  that  the  Marquis  de  Ne- 
mours had  entered  into  possession  of  the  lodge,  and  that 
preparations  were  actually  being  made  for  his  reception, 
I  was  with  Madame  d'Esten;  and  I  expressed  in  her  pre- 
flence  the  pleasure  I  received  from  this  information. 

"  She  looked  seriously  at  me,  and  said,  that  she  won- 
dered to  hear  me  express  such  feelings,  adding  that  she 
had  rather  the  lodge  should  fall  into  utter  ruin,  than  be 
•o  occupied. 

"  *  And  wherefore  V  said  I. 

^^  Because,'  she  answered,  ^  the  Marquis  de  Nemours 
18, 1  hear,  a  bad  man ;  and  there  is  a  fear  that  his  exam- 
vie  may  be  the  means  of  iatrodncinff  those  pleasurei 

IV.  D 
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into  our  little  \'alley,  the  very  names  of  which  are,  agree- 
ably with  the  direction  of  the  apostle,  scarcely  known 
among  us.' 

"  Madame  d'Esten  spoke  but  the  feelings  of  every  se- 
rious person  in  the  village ;  but  those  who,  like  me,  were 
lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God,  formed  differ- 
ent opinions  on  the  subject. 

^'  Shortly  after  this  conversation,  several  servants  of 
the  marquis  arrived,  with  many  workmen,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  repairing  and  beautifying  the  lodge;  which 
work  was  scarcely  concluded,  when  the  marquis  himself 
arrived,  accompanied  by  a  large  tram  of  youne  persons 
of  both  sexes:  but  whetner  the  females  were  inferior  per- 
sons or  ladies  of  family,  we  knew  too  little  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  world  to  make  out.  But  however  this  might 
be,  we  were  given  to  understand  that  the  party  proposed 
spending  the  whole  of  the  summer  months  in  this  situa- 
tion, amusing  themselves  with  excimsions  on  the  moun- 
tains, music,  theatrical  amusements,  and  such  other 
diversions  as  thoughtless  persons  take  delight  in. 

"  Had  I  been  in  a  proper  state  of  mind,  seeking  my 
happiness  from  a  right  source,  I  should  not  have  been 
deufihted  by  the  arrival  of  this  family  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  my  affections  had  wandered  from  those  objects 
which  religion  affords,  and  were  anxiously  seeking  others, 
which,  though  infinitely  inferior,  I  trusted  would  be  com- 
petent to  insure  me  true  happiness. 

"From  the  time  that  I  was  informed  of  the  actual 
arrival  of  the  marquis  and  his  gay  retinue,  I  became 
extremely  anxious  to  see  them,  and  very  imprudently 
walked  continually  in  those  woods  whicn  lay  between 
my  father's  house  and  the  lodge ;  but  as  I  did  not  yet 
venture  out  upon  the  lavm  beyond  these  woods,  I  did 
not  meet  with  any  of  the  family.  Beinff  thus  frustrated 
in  my  hopes  for  several  days,  I  trusted  that  at  least  I 
should  see  some  of  the  marquis's  people  at  church  on  the 
approaching  Sunday ;  but  there  again  I  was  disappointed ; 
for  what  indeed  could  any  individual  belonging  to  the 
train  of  the  marquis  de  Nemours  have  to  do  in  a  place 
of  worship? 

"  I  walked  from  church  this  day,  aAer  my  disappoint- 
ment, in  no  very  pleasant  state  of  mind,  in  company 
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with  my  father  and  Madame  d-Esten,  followed  by  two 
hoary-headed  shepherds,  who  had  also  becni  at  church, 
and  were  returning  to  their  cottages  upon  the  mountains. 
With  these  men  my  father,  as  was  his  frequent  custom, 
entered  into  discourse ;  and  I  have  a  very  accurate  recol- 
lection of  the  conversation.  They  represented  themselves 
as  having  lived  all  their  lives  amon?  the  mountains,  and 
the  elder  of  them  spoke  much  to  this  purpose : — '  I  am 
now,'  he  said,  '  fourscore  years  of  age  ;  and  my  ances- 
tors, as  I  have  been  led  to  believe,  have,  from  time  im- 
memorial, fed  their  flocks  on  these  hills^  enjoying  that 
content  and  peace  of  mind  which  the  blessing  <5f  God  only 
can  bestow.  It  is  true,'  he  added,  *  that  our  family  have 
been  sometimes  persecuted  for  their  religion :  my  father, 
when  a  boy,  was  driven  from  his  native  cottage,  and  com- 
pelled to  wander  several  years  through  foreign  countries, 
where  he  endured  incredible  hardships.  But  what,'  added 
he,  *  was  the  fury  of  the  persecuting  papists,  what  were 
the  evils  which  they  inflicted,  when  compared  with  the 
dangers  which  now  threaten  us  and  our  children  V 

"  *  How  so  V  said  my  father. 

** '  Ah,  Monsieur  Claude !'  answered  the  old  man,  *  that 
gay  young  marquis  will,  I  fear,  introduce  that  which  wiU 
prove  more  fatal  to  us  than  the  fire  and  sword  of  the  per- 
secutor. O,'  added  he,  *  how  does  it  grieve  me  to  see  our 
ancient  woods  and  valleys,  which,  for  ages  past,  have  been 
the  retreat  of  those  who  fled  into  solitude  that  they  might 
serve  their  God  in  spirit  and  truth,  to  see  them  rendered 
the  harbours  of  profligacy  and  irreligion,  and  to  hear  the 
fiong  of  the  drunkard  in  those  places  where,  in  old  times, 
ftur  fathers  met  to  praise  their  Redeemer !' 

"The  old  man  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  mode  of 
lining  in  the  lodge,  with  which  Jie  had  become  acquainted 
from  some  accidental  circumstance  which  I  now  forget 

"  My  father's  honest  indignation  was  so  strongly  ex- 
cited by  this  discourse,  that,  clasping  his  hands  together, 
he  fervently  prayed  for  the  removal  of  these  persons  from 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  turning  to  Madame  d'Esten,  he 
said,  *  These  are  practices  which  we  have  heard  of  only ; 
and  we  believed  ourselves  in  a  situation  too  remote  from 
the  world  to  suppose  it  possible  we  should  feel  their  per- 
nidons  influence.' 
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**  I  shall  not  describe  my  feelings  on  occasion  of  this 
conversation ;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  were  not 
in  unison  with  those  of  the  sp^Jcers.  I  returned  home 
m  a  dejected  state,  and,  during  the  whole  of  the  next 
week,  remained  in  a  very  unsettled  and  uneasy  frame 
uf  mind,  wholly  dissatisfi^  with  all  around  me,  and  re^ 
gretting  my  entire  exclusion  from  those  pleasures  and 
amusements  which  I  thouglit  befitting  my  age,  dihgently 
retaining  every  account  of  what  was  passing  in  the  house 
of  the  marquis. 

**  The  Sabbath-day  returned ;  and  in  the  afternoon  I 
accompanied  my  lather  and  Madame  d'Esten  to  the  vilh 
lage  church,  it  being  the  season  when  my  father  was  ac- 
customed to  catechize  and  exhort  all  the  young  people 
in  the  village. 

"  It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  summer ;  and  I  have  reason 
to  remember  it,  for  it  was  the  last  time  that  I  ever  visited 
that  spot  in  the  presence  of  my  fether.  The  scene  is  pre- 
sent with  me  now,  and  I  think  I  can  still  see  the  e^adows 
which  flitted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  with  the 
pleasing  and  sublime  effect  of  the  snowy  mountains,  shin- 
mg  with  a  rose-coloured  light,  and  conveying  the  impres- 
sion of  awful  grandeur.  The  church  was  filled  with  young 
people  and  some  few  old  men  and  women ;  the  girls  in 
their  neat  muslui  caps,  and  the  old  women  in  their  large 
flat  straw  hats.  My  father  looked  benevolently  on  his 
people,  as  he  passed  between  them  to  the  readingndesk, 
and  began  the  service  with  an  exhortation.  The  subject 
was  from  the  Lord's  prayer : — '  L«id  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion ;'  and  he  separated  his  discourse  into  various  particu- 
lars :  first  pointing  out  that  it  must  be  understood  that 
God  is  on  no  occasion  the  tempter  of  his  intelligent  crea- 
tion ;  for  God  cannot  be  tempted,  neither  tempteth  he  any 
man ;  and  that  we  must  therefore  understand  the  divine 
intention  in  dictating  this  prayer  to  be,  that  we  mi^ht 
learn  to  submit  ourselves  wholly  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
neither  seek  after,  nor  even  desire,  any  change  or  modifi* 
cation  of  our  situations  in  life,  however  desirable  in  other 
respects,  by  which  we  might  be  more  exposed  to  the 
temptations  of  sin. — *  For  it  is  certain,'  he  added,  'that 
the  Almighty,  in  his  divine  wisdom,  and  as  a  proof  of  hj» 
Just  displeasure,  sometimes  may  withdraw  his  help  even 
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from  those  for  whom  he  has  purposes  of  final  mercy ;  and 
in  so  doing,  leave  them  to  the  power  of  those  sinful  incli- 
nations from  which  they  would  have  been  delivered,  had 
they  in  humility  and  conscious  dependence  continued  to 
present  the  prayer  of  our  Lord.' 

^'  Under  the  second  particular,  my  father  led  his  audi- 
ence to  contemplate  their  hearts,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  their  desires  and  feelings;  and  as  he  looked 
round,  I  thought  that  his  eye  rested  on  me.  I  might  be 
mistaken ;  but  a  sudden  shock  agitated  my  heart,  and  had 
he  looked  longer  upon  me,  he,  no  doubt,  would  have  ob- 
served my  confusion,  for  I  felt  the  blood  rise  to  my  very 
brow. 

"  My  father  next  proceeded  to  trace  the  progress  of 
sin ;  to  mark  its  rise  in  the  heart,  its  gradual  growth  in 
solitude,  and  during  the  hours  of  midnight,  of  silence,  and 
secrecy,  and  its  advancement  to  strength  and  firmness, 
fitting  tneLmind  to  meet  the  first  opportunity  of  seduction 
which  the  arch  tempter  may  have  prepared:  for  lust, 
when  it  hath  conceived,  bringeth  forth  sm,  and  sin,  when 
it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death.  In  this  part  of  his 
discourse,  the  faithful  pastor  endeavoured  to  correct  the 
commonly-received  opinion  of  the  operation  of  tempta- 
tion by  surprise.  *  My  experience  and  knowledge  of  life, 
little  as  it  has  been,'  said  he,  ^  has  convinced  me  that  sin 
seldom  subdues  by  surprisals,  and  through  the  power  of 
a  sudden  tethptation.  The  holy  and  prepared  mind,  the 
heart  which  is  strong  in  the  Lord,  will  not  suddenly  fall 
under  sin.  Where  temptation  overcomes  by  violence,  or 
seems  so  to  do,  it  is  certain  that  the  soul  is  already  pre- 
pared to  be  thus  subdued.  Let  him  that  has  fallen  look 
to  his  heart,  and  ask  these  questions — What  was  the  state 
of  my  heart  before  this  fall  ?  was  I  walking  humbly  with 
my  God  ?  was  I  desirous  of  inward  purity  1  in  whom  did 
I  place  my  confidence  ?  wherie  were  my  affections?' 

*'  I  remember  little  more  of  this  discourse.  What  I  had 
already  heard  made  me  sufficiently  uneasy ;  and  I  was 
lost  in  a  train  of  bitter  refections  till  the  discourse  was 
concluded  and  the  catechizing  commenced.  We  were  all 
in  our  places  as  we  had  sat  during  the  discourse,  rising 
only  to  answer  as  addressed  by  my  father,  when  sudden- 
ly a  step  was  heard  in  the  porch,  and,  the  moment  after- 

Dd 
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iirards,  a  young  gentleman  entered  the  chureh^  and  ad" 
▼anced  to  the  nirther  end  of  it,  where,  standing  on  one 
Me  of  the  reading-desk,  he  turned  round  and  gazed  on 
the  congregation. 

"  It  was  not  necessary  to  tell  us  that  this  stranger  was 
one  of  the  inmates  of  the  lodge ;  his  air  and  manner 
marked  too  well  his  high  breeding,  and  the  peculiar  ele- 
gance of  his  person,  and  expression  of  his  countenance, 
led  me  to  suppose  that  he  could  be  no  other  than  the 
duke  de  Nemours.  His  hair  was  light  and  without  pow- 
der, his  features  finely  formed,  his  eyes  brilliant;  and 
tiiough  he  did  not  smile,  there  was  a  something  in  the 
movement  of  his  lips  which  led  us  to  believe  that  he  was 
scarcely  restrained  from  so  doing  by  the  sacredness  of  the 
place  and  his  sense  of  good-manners.  My  father  was 
aware  of  his  presence ;  but  made  no  other  variation  in 
his  general  manner,  than  by  putting  all  the  questions  to 
tiie  young  men  rather  than  to  the  young  women  then 
present. 

"  When  the  catechizing  was  finished,  my  father  de- 
scended from  his  desk,  and  was  accosted  very  politely  by 
the  stranger,  who  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  what  he 
had  heard,  and  being  politely  answered,  accompanied  us 
from  the  church. 

"  My  mother's  grave  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
church.  We  had  planted  sweet  thorns  and  roses  round 
it.  In  ord^r  to  avoid  the  crowd,  as  I  went  out  of  the 
porch,  I  had  stepped  a  little  aside  from  the  common  path, 
and  was  treading  near  this  sacred  repository  of  my  pa- 
rent's ashes.  Suddenly  I  felt  my  steps  arrested,  and  K>und 
that  my  clothes  were  caught  by  the  thorns.  I  stopped 
to  disentangle  myself  and  in  so  doing  a  thorn  pierced 
my  hand.  The  pain  caused  a  further  delay ;  and  as  I 
pressed  my  fingers  on  the  wound,  being  still  detained  by 
the  thorns,  the  young  stranger  observed  my  situation, 
and,  coming  to  my  help,  he  set  me  free,  but  not  until  my 
gown  was  torn,  and  the  fairest  brandi  of  the  sweet  thorn 
broken  from  the  stem. 

"This  was  the  first  occasion  of  my  speaking  to  the 
comte  de  Barfieur,  (for  it  was  no  other  than  my  future 
hnsband  whom  I  then  beheld,)  and  I  have  often  reflected 
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with  a  kind  of  superstitious  dread  on  the  occasion  of  our 
first  meeting. 

"  The  comte  de  Barfleur  accompanied  my  father  to  his 
house ;  but  during  the  walk  said  little  to  me.  As  he  lin- 
gered a  little  at  the  door  of  the  house,  my  fother  invited 
him  in,  at  the  same  time  giving  me  a  look  by  which  I 
understood  that  I  was  to  make  my  retreat.  I  accordingly 
went  to  my  room. 

^  I  have  said  something  of  the  general  state  of  my  feel- 
ings, and  could  add  much  more ;  but  I  now  refrain :  in-» 
d^  they  were  then  of  so  mixed  and  complicated  a  na- 
ture, that  they  would  be  most  difficult  to  define.  They 
were  such,  however,  as  made  me  shed  tears ;  for  there 
was  a  struggle  in  my  mind — a  struggle  between  right 
and  wrong;  there  being,  on  one  side,  a  natural  desire  of 
doing  weU  and  acting  virtuously,  and  on  the  other,  an 
ardent^  longing  after  the  pomps  and  pleasures  of  this 
world.  I  use  the  word  natural  in  this  place,  because  I 
am  well  convinced  that  there  was  no  superiority  of  grace 
in  the  feelings  I  indulged ;  for  they  had  a  reference  only 
to  the  good  opinion  of  men,  the  desire  of  honour,  and  the 
dread  of  censure.  The  very  heathens  are  a  law  unto 
themselves,  their  consciences  approving  or  disapproving 
their  actions :  but  grace  exercises  a  reforming  and  cleans- 
ing power  over  the  heart,  and  aids  us  to  act  as  in  the  sight 
of  €rod,  and  with  a  view  to  his  approval  or  censure.  But 
whatever  might  have  been  the  nature  of  my  feelings,  I  was 
certainly  very  unhappy,  and  sat  weeping  awhile  in  my 
chamber ;  till  at  length,  being  restless,  I  came  into  the 
gallery  which  was  l^fore  my  window,  on  the  side  of  the 
house  that  commands  a  prospect  of  the  dingle,  and  high 
grounds,  and  woods,  and  downs,  where  the  lodge  was 
situated.  There,  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  the  young  stran- 
ger, who,  having  taken  leave  of  my  father,  was  slowly 
passing  through  the  garden  towards  the  dingle.  His  hand 
was  upon  the  wicket,  which  opened  from  the  garden  to 
the  dingle,  at  the  moment  I  entered  the  balcony ;  and  as 
he  turned  to  give  a  parting  look  at  the  cottage,  he  be- 
held me.  Swift  as  an  arrow  he  instantly  returned,  and 
addressed  me  as  I  stood  above  him.  It  is  of  little  conse* 
quence  what  he  might  say  i  most  certainly  his  words 
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were  couched  in  those  terms  of  gallantry  which  are 
often  so  pleasing  to  our  sex,  though  used  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  ceremony. 

"  1  had,  however,  been  always  addressed  with  the  ut- 
most simplicity,  and  was  therefore  more  affected  by 
this  high  tone  of  courtesy  than  one  would  have  been 
who  hc^  been  more  accustomed  to  it.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  my  manner  was  more  than  sufficiently  encouraging, 
for,  as  he  took  his  leave,  he  expressed  his  hope  of  soon 
seeing  me  again ;  then  leaving  me,  I  saw  him  passing  up 
the  wood-walks  in  his  way  to  the  place  of  his  temporary 
abode. 

"  When  I  met  my  father  in  the  afternoon,  I  ventured 
to  ask  him  how  he  liked  his  visiter.  He  answered,  that 
had  he  not  previously  heard  of  him  as  connected  with 
bad  company,  he  should  have  thought  better  of  him ;  'as 
it  is,'  he  said, '  I  can  only  hope  the  best ;  but  it  is  a  pity, 
that  the  son  of  an  old  Huguenot  family  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  (for  such  I  find  he  is,)  should  be 
found  in  such  society.'  Here  the  matter  dropped  as  far 
as  my  father  was  concerned ;  but  not  so  with  me. 

'^  There  was  an  old  shepherd,  who  resided  in  a  cottage 
bordering  on  the  alp  where  the  lodge  was  situated,  v^ho. 
being  confined  by  the  rheumatism  to  his  cabin,  had 
been  for  some  weeks  the  patient  of  good  Madame  d'Esten, 
who  visited  him  most  days,  carrying  him  such  sustenance 
and  medicines  as  he  most  needed. 

"  On  the  day  following  the  Sabbath,  the  good  old  lady 
was  preparing  to  pay  her  daily  visit,  vt^hen,  observing  her 
intentions,  I  offered  to  take  her  place ;  and  not  being  sus- 
pected of  any  other  view  than  that  which  I  confessed,  my 
offer  was  accepted,  and  after  our  early  dinner,  I  set  off 
with  my  little  basket  on  my  arm,  and  wearing  my  usual 
large  straw  hat  The  evening  was  warm,  and  my  father 
being  engaged  in  his  study,  and  knowing  that  I  should 
not  be  mis^,  I  lingered  on  my  way,  scarcely  acknow- 
ledging my  purpose  to  my  own  mind.  I  had  with  me  a 
little  dog  as  my  only  companion ;  and  probably  a  stran- 
ger with  no  more  than  ordinary  penetration  would  have 
seen  nothing  in  my  person,  my  manner,  and  my  figure, 
but  simplicity  and  innocence. 

''Thus  accoutred,  and  thus  accompanied,  I  passed 
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through  the  garden  and  descended  into  the  glen,  winding 
my  way  among  the  wood- walks,  till  having  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  glen,  I  began  to  ascend ;  all  without  me  was 
paradise,  and  ail  within  was  wild  confusion.  I  still  pro- 
ceeded through  the  shady  coverts,  till  I  had  ascended 
higher  than  the  wood,  and  passed  beyond  the  belt  of  pmes 
which  encompassed  the  alp  on  which  the  lodge  was  situ- 
ated. I  then  pursued  a  narrow  stony  path,  which  led  still 
further  upwards  towards  the  shepherd's  cabin,  and  attain- 
ed an  eminence  formed  by  a  shelf  of  the  rocky  hills,  from 
which  I  could  look  down  over  the  pines  upon  the  lodge, 
and  see  the  whole  valley  extended  at  my  feet.  From  this 
lofty  site,  I  could  discern  the  snowy  mountains,  which 
appeared  more  boldly,  more  eminently  magnificent ;  the 
bases  being  discernible,  and  their  peaks  appearing  still 
more  lofty  than  they  were  accustomed  to  do  from  the 
lower  regions.  Again  I  continued  my  steps,  and  winding 
round  the  base  of  a  conical  rock,  I  at  length  reached  the 
shepherd's  hut ;  and  finding  the  old  man  seated  at  his  door, 
I  presented  him  with  what  I  had  brought,  and  was  with- 
drawing, when,  looking  kindly  at  me, '  Fair  shepherdess,' 
he  said,  ^  beware  of  the  wolves  which  beset  these  soU- 
tudes;  methinks  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  to 
have  seen  old  madame  on  this  occasion,  than  such  a  one 
as  you.' 

"  I  did  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  the  dd  man,  nor 
was  I  offended :  but  I  answered,  *  Fear  not,  my  good  friend; 
I  will  take  care  of  myself.' 

'"Take  care  of  yourself'.'  he  repeated:  'poor  child! 
you  are  but  in  a  dangerous  way,  believe  me,  lady,  if  yoa 
nave  none  other  to  take  care  of  yoiL' 

'^  I  turned  away  as  he  spoke  these  words,  and  gave  him 
a  smile.  I  had  known  this  old  man  from  infancy,  and 
little  did  I  then  think,  that  this  parting  smile  would  be  the 
last  courtesy  I  should  ever  show  him. 

^  The  sun  was  descending  as  i  came  down  the  hill,  and 
its  golden  rays  were  sinking  beneath  the  horizon  as  I 
again  entered  within  the  ^ades  of  the  belt  of  pine. 
l%rough  these  I  slowly  passed,  and  was  aware  of  the 
sudden  change  in  the  light,  as  the  disk  of  the  sun  became 
entirely  concealed  behind  the  mountains,  leaving  oidy  a 
brilliant  gilding  on  the  tops  of  the  woods.    At  waX  mo- 
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roent  the  breeze  blew  fresher.  I  was  precisely  hi  that  part 
of  the  grove  nearest  to  the  lodge ;  and  I  stood  still  for  a 
moment,  looking  towards  it,  and  trying  if  I  could  discern 
any  individuals  m  the  portico  or  verandah. 

"  The  murmur  of  rural  sounds  which  arose  from  the 
valley  was  dying  away  as  the  evening  advanced,  the 
song  of  birds  had  ceased,  and  the  lowing  of  the  cows  be- 
longing to  the  cottagers  had  almost  di^  away ;  all  be- 
came still  but  the  beatings  of  my  wayward  heart :  for  I 
knew  that  I  was  doing  wrong  by  lingeringin  this  place, 
and  yet  I  could  not  resolve  to  leave  it.  The  night  ad- 
vance, the  shades  became  deeper ;  and  suddenly  I  saw 
the  whole  lodge  illuminated,  while  strains  of  sweet  mu- 
sic, as  if  proceeding  from  horns  and  clarinets,  reached 
my  ear. 

"  If  I  had  been  fixed  to  the  spot  before  this  by  the 
power  of  my  wayward  ^Emcies,  I  felt  now  more  and  more 
riveted  to  the  place.  I  stood  listening  in  eager  attention, 
I  know  not  how  long,  neither  can  I  say  how  long  I  might 
have  staid,  when  suddenly  I  was  startled  by  the  barking 
of  my  dog.  A  moment  afterwards  I  heara  approaching 
steps,  and  not  waiting  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  these 
sounds,  I  quitted  the  tree  against  which  I  had  been  lean- 
ing, and  fled  towards  home,  and,  as  it  happened,  in  the 
precise  direction  from  which  the  person  was  approach- 
ing, although  the  winding  course  of  the  wood-walks  had 
in  some  degree  misled  my  ear. 

"  In  consequence  of  this,  I  was  presently  brought  close 
to  the  person  from  whom  I  meant  to  escape ;  and,  dark 
as  was  the  wood,  I  immediately  perceived  that  this  per- 
son was  no  other  than  the  young  stranger  whom  I  had 
seen  the  day  before. 

^^  I  was  not  so  lost  to  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  as 
not  to  be  ashamed  at  being  thus  surprised  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  lodge ;  but  the  comte  soon  contrived  to 
restore  my  self-complacency,  and  even  to  bring  me  to 
acknowledge  that  there  would  be  a  chance  of  meeting 
me  another  time  in  this  same  place.  Thus  I  yielded  to 
temptation,  and  proceeded,  step  by  step,  from  one  offence 
to  another. 

"  The  comte  accompanied  me  to  the  gate  of  my  &- 
ther's  garden ;  but  there  he  took  his  leave^  without  at- 
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tempting  to  come  in.  And  here  was  a  sufficient  proo£ 
had  I  n^ed  additional  proof,  that  he,  as  well  as  myself, 
was  sensible  he  was  doing  wrong ;  and  I  ought  to  have 
taken  his  resolution  of  not  entering  with  me  into  the 
house  as  a  hint  that  he  was  fldly  aware  of  my  impru- 
dence in  being  with  him,  even  thus  accidentally  as  it 
seemed,  had  I  chosen  to  reflect.  But  reflection  suited 
me  not  at  that  time.  I  entered  trembling  into  the  gar- 
den, and  looked  anxiously  towards  a  favourite  walk  of 
my  Other's,  fearing  to  see  that  dear  parent  pacing  it  up 
and  down  in  a  meditative  mood,  as  he  often  was  accus- 
tomed to  do  at  this  hour  of  the  evening,  while  waiting 
for  his  supper. 

"  But  ah!  I  needed  not  to  fear.  Alas!  alas !  this  sight 
I  thus  so  wickedly  dreaded  to  see  was  never  more  to  be 
seen  by  me.  Never,  never  from  that  hour,  did  your  foot- 
steps, my  beloved  father,  trace  your  accustom^  path  in 
your  bdloved  garden,  or  visit  the  wood-walks  wild  in 
which  you  so  much  delighted.  I,  your  daughter,  dreaded 
to  see  you  in  your  usual  place ;  I  hoped  you  would  be  out 
of  my  way ; — and  my^  wicked  desires  were  granted.  You 
had  already  lived  long  enough  for  your  child ;  your 
guardian  care  was  become  a  burden  to  her;  I  wished  to 
be  relieved  from  it;  and  my  wish  was  granted. 

''Oh,  sin !  sin !  how  dreadful  are  the  effects  of  sin! — 
parricide  is  one  of  the  awful  evils  in  its  dreadful  train. 
Yet  I  did  not  murder  him :  no,  that  horror  was  spared 
me,  kindly  spared  me.  I  did  not  break  his  heart  He 
knew  not  of  my  offences ;  he  believed  me  all  he  wished. 
It  was  the  stroke  of  love  which  terminated  his  existence 
— in  mercy  terminated  it,  before  he  was  aware  of  the  dis- 
honour of  his  child. 

^  But  to  proceed  with  my  narrative  while  reason  and 
strength  are  left  me.  As  I  said  before,  I  saw  not  my  dear 
father  where  I  expected  to  see  him,  but  I  had  no  appre- 
hensions. I  went  to  the  house,  and  entered  the  little  ves- 
tibule, and  into  the  study ;  ana  still  not  seeing  any  one,  I 
went  up  stairs,  hearing  voices  and  seeing  lights  above. 
And  oh!  conceive  what  was  my  horror  and  amazement 
to  see  my  father  stretched  on  a  bed,  pale  and  deathlike 
without  sensibility  or  motion^  madame  d'Esten  and 
others  being  gatbnrad  around  hun,  while  an  old  leach  en 
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Tillage  doctor  was  in  vain  endeavouring  to  draw  blood 
from  veins  which  had  been  deeply  opened  in  both  arms 
and  in  his  temple. 

"  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  refrain  from  utter- 
ing a  shriek  as  I  entered  the  room,  and  more  than  a  minute 
before  I  could  comprehend  what  all  this  meant,  or  could 
be  made  to  understand  that  my  poor  parent,  having  been 
praying  with  a  dying  man  in  the  village,  had  returned  to 
his  house  in  his  usu^  health  to  all  appearance,  but  had 
not  sat  an  hour  in  his  study,  before  he  was  heard  to  call 
for  madame  d'Esten ;  and  ere  she  could  come  to  him,  he 
had  fallen,  apparently  without  life,  from  his  arm-chair 
upon  the  floor. 

^' '  And  has  he  not  spoken  since?' 

** '  Yes,'  said  madame  d'Esten ;  '  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  since  he  revived  a  little,  opened  his  eye^  and  called 
for  his  daughter.' 

"  *  He  asked  for  me !'  I  exclaimed,  *  and  I  was — p-' 
Here  I  stopped:  I  could  utter  no  more;  but,  throwing 
myself  on  my  knees,  close  to  the  pillow  of  the  lifeless 
saint,  I  prayed,  I  suppUcated,  I  besought,  I  frantically  be- 
sought, only  one  word — one  dying' word — one  blessing — 
one  single  blessing.  And  O,  what  resolutions  did  I  then 
make !  how  did  I  deprecate  my  miserable  meeting  with 
the  comte,  and  the  frivolous,  the  guilty  conversation  in 
which  I  had  indulged  him !  '  Had  I  returned  but  one 
ouarter  of  an  hour  sooner,  my  father !  my  beloved  fa- 
ther !'  I  said, '  and  I  might  have  had  thy  blessing !' 

"  As  I  proceeded  to  address  the  cold,  the  silent,  the 
speechless  frame  of  my  father,  on  which  death  had  now 
too  plainly  set  his  terrible  signet,  I  became  more  and  more 
frantic ;  and  when  the  persons  present  would  have  closed 
the  eyes  and  settled  the  limbs,  I  sprang  from  my  knees, 
clasped  my  arms  round  the  body,  and  was  relieved  by  a 
fit  of  total  insensibility,  from  which  I  did  not  recover  till 
the  surgeon,  who  had  been  sent  for  in  vain  for  my  poor 
fether,  afforded  me  some  relief  by  taking  a  quantity  of 
blood  from  my  arm. 

*^  And  now,  my  child, — for  it  is  for  thee  I  retrace  these 
sorrowful  memorials, — I  must  be  spared  any  very  par* 
ticular  detail  of  the  events  which  unmediately  followed. 
My  beloved  father  was  committed  to  the  dust  by  the  side 
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of  my  mother ;  and  some  months  afterwardi,  the  eomte 
dt  Barfleur,  having  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  mei,- 
md  discoveved  that  I  had  a  sense  of  hononr  (to  use  the 
word  in  the  oommooly  accepted  meaning)  not  inferior  to 
his  own,  used  such  means  to  induce  me  to  become  his 
wife,  that  I  consented,  and  was  led  by  him  to  the-ahar.in 
the  Tillage  church,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  many  of  my 
father's  friends,  and  directly  in  contradiction  to  the  opn 
nion  of  madame  d'Esten,  who  never  lilied  the  comte, 
end  assured  me  that  I  could  have  no  prospect  of  happi- 
uem  with  a  friend  of  the  maitjuis  de  Memours. 

^  Immediately  on  my  mamage,  Madame  d'Esten  left 
the  valley,  and  I  was  taken  by  my  husband  to  the  lodge, 
where  the  duke  and  his  companions  still  were,  though 
|yreparing  to  depart. 

"  Since  mv  poor  father's  death,  I  had  lived  in  great  re- 
tirement, and  had  never  been  introduced  to  the  duke  de 
Nemours^or  to  any  of  the  family  at  the  lodge,  the  inten- 
tions of  the  comte  respecting  me  not  being  generally  un- 
derstood by  them.  I  never  shall  forget  Uie  aneasy  eaa- 
sations  which  I  experienced  at  the  moment  in  which  I 
kissed  the  cheek  of  madame  d'Esten,  and  hung  on  her 
maternal  brea^A — at  the  instant  in  which  I  was  about  to 
leave  her  and  the  house  of  my  fathers,  to  go  amonff 
strangers,  to  make  new  friends,  to  acquire  new  habits,  and 
to  experienee  new  trials.  But  I  had  chosen  my  own  lot ; 
it  was  a  brilliant  one ;  and  if  it  did  not  prove  a  happy 
one,  I  have  none  to  blame  so  much  as  myself. 

<*  I  certainly  had  some  objection  to  go  to  the  lodge,  hav- 
ing conceived  a  prejudice  against  its  inhabitants:  but  it 
seems  that  the  comte  wished  to  show  his  bride,  as  an  ez^ 
cuse  for  doing  what  the  duke  had  called  a  very  foolish 
thing ;  and  as  he  assured  me  that  I  should  see  none  but 
persons  of  honourable  character  at  the  lodge,  I  consented 
to  his  wishes. 

^  I  had  been  told  that  there  were  several  ladies  in  the 
party ;  and  one  of  these  being  a  sister  of  the  duke,  and 
the  widow  of  a  nobleman  in  France,  and  the  otheriL 
wives  of  gentlemen  who  were  with  them  at  the  lodge,  I 
tried  to  think,  though  against  conviction,  that  all  woidd 
be  well,  and  accompanied  my  hufiA>and  without  further 
opposition. 
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**  It  was  in  that  lodge,  in  that  abode  of  splendid  vice 
and  misery,  that  I  first  made  my  entrance  into  high  lifoi 
and  first  had  an  oppcnrtunity  of  observing,  that  happiness 
is  not  'always  combined  with  splendour,  and  that  fine 
manners  as  often  disguise  evil  passions  as  they  add  to 
tiie  charm  of  better  feelings. 

"  We  were  in  a  district  where  wheel  carriages  were  of 
little  use.  I,  therefore,  though  a  proud  and  noble  bride, 
left  my  father's  house  on  foot,  and  not  without  many 
tears.  Every  shrub  and  tree,  and  every  near  and  distant 
prospect,  reminded  me  of  some  scene  of  childhood,  and 
of  some  dear  friend  from  whom  I  must  now  be  for  ever 
parted  on  earth.  When  we  had  passed  the  dingle,  and 
come  out  on  the  alp  in  front  of  the  lodge,  I  was,  howeveri 
speedily  reminded  of  my  new  honours,  for  the  duke  de 
Nemours,  and  all  the  noble  party,  were  waiting  to  re- 
ceive us  in  the  portico.  I  was  saluted  with  a  sound  of 
horns,  clarinets,  and  other  music ;  and  a  band^f  the  fe- 
male servants  of  the  lodge  (among  whom  were  the  two 
women  who  were  my  chief  attendants  during  my  second 
visit  to  this  dreadnil  place)  were  prepared  to  strew 
flowers  in  my  path,  being  themselves  dressed  in  white^ 
and  wearing  garlands  of  roses. 

*'  As  I  approached  the  portico,  the  duke  anj  his  sister 
(who  was  any  thing  but  the  respectable  lady  1  had  ex* 
pected  to  see)  stepp^  down  to  receive  me ;  and,  while  I 
trembled  at  the  opinion  he  might  form  of  the  country 
girl  who  had  thus  risen  to  high  degree,  he  suddenly 
turned  to  my  husband,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  *  Indeed, 
Theodore,  I  now  indeed  cannot  wonder ;'  adding  some* 
thing  about  engagements  broken,  which  I  did  not  then 
understand,  but  which  I  afterwards  learned  referred  to 
some  contract  of  marriage  into  which  the  comte  had  en- 
tered before  he  left  France. 

^  Such  was  my  reception  from  the  duke,  who  was  a 
man  of  the  first  fashion,  and  who  possessed  a  physi- 
ognomy which,  for  animation  and  variation  of  expres- 
sion, would  afford  a  subject  for  constant  speculation  to 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  deciphering  the  human 
countenance,  and  find  a  pleasure  in  being  baffled  in  the 
attempt. 

''  Madame  de  Portalier,  sister  of  the  duke,  was  evi* 
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dently  oldcv  than  himself,  but  still  retaiiiing  all  the  viva- 
city  of  youth.  She  dressed  daborately,  wore  many  or- 
naments, was  highly  rouged,  and  had  a  freedom  of  man- 
ner which  would  instantly  have  put  me  on  my  guard  in 
my  intercourse  with  her,  had  I  been  under  the  influence 
of  any  thing  like  prudential  motives.  There  were  many 
other  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  the  lodge;  but  as  they 
were  persons  with  whom  I  had  no  conneidon,  I  hare  but 
little  to  say  of  them. 

"  And  now  I  begin  to  feel  anew  a  distaste  for  gay  and 
pleasurable  life.  O,  how  flat  and  stale  do  all  those  scenes 
appear  in  the  review,  in  which  I  once  took  so  much  de- 
light !  Believe  me,  my  child,  that  the  most  gay  and  suc- 
cessful fouTse  of  feshionable  and  worldly  life,  possesses 
no  charms,  and  yields  no  pleasures,  comparable,  to  the 
substantial  joys  and  expansive  prospects  attending  the 
path  of  the  humble  and  lowly  Christian. 

^  Who-^can  describe  the  vapidness,  the  sordid  feelings^ 
the  languor  and  vexation,  which  accompany  the  life  of 
an  unconverted  mail,  and  the  society  of  worldly  persons  ? 

"  But  to  return  to  facts.  I  was  led  into  the  lodge  in 
the  manner  I  described,  and  suddenly  found  myself  at 
the  height  of  my  wishes,  and  precisely  in  that  situation 
after  which  the  secret  desires  of  my  heart  had  panted.  I 
was  now  brought  into  temptation,  which  I  had  never 
been  snfllciently  careful  to  avoid. 

^  As  I  beheld  the  glow  of  admiration  wit|i  which  I  was 
received  by  every  one  present,  my  cheeks  flushed  with 
secret  triumph ;  and  I  ascended  the  steps  of  the  portico 
with  the  feelings  of  a  monarch  who  first  mounts  the 
throne  to  which  be  has  long  aspired.  The  next  moment^ 
however,  just  as  the  duke  de  Nemours  was  preparing  to 
lead  me  into  the  house,  I  looked  back,  and  my  eye  fdl 
upon  the  little  winding  path  which  led  to  the  cabin  of  the 
M  shepherd.  Swift  as  lightning  which  flashes  from  ik^ 
to  pole,  were  the  recollections  which  at  that  instant  dart- 
ed through  my  souL  My  father,  the  i^pherd,  madame 
d'Esten,  every  scene  of  comparatively  innocent  childhood 
at  once  presented  themselves -to  my  view,  and  the  voiee 
of  conscimice  was  prophetic  and  painfuL  A  tear  trem- 
bled in  my  eye,  but  I  brushed  it  hai^y  away,  and  stepped 
wtth  apparent  gaiety  into  the  large  hall  in  Uie  centre  of 
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the  building,  where  the  fescinalions  of  noyelty  soon  r^ 
moved  those  painful  feelings  which  had  so  recently  oc- 
cupied my  mind.  In  common  with  all  unsanctified  per- 
sons, I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  associating  the  ideas  of 
magnificence  with  happiness,  and  I  regard^  at  that  mo- 
ment all  the  splendours  which  surrounded  me  as  so  many 
promises  of  future  enjoyment.  I  was  led  through  the 
great  hall  by  the  duke,  into  the  saloon  beyond.  This 
was  the  most  sumptuous  apartment  of  the  lodge.  Its 
brilliancies  are  indeed  faded,  the  worm  and  rust  have  now 
despoiled  them ;  but  it  had  then  been  but  lately  furnished, 
and  would  have  rivalled  some  of  the  most  splendid 
chambers  of  Versailles. 

'4  was  seated  on  a  sofo  at  the  upper  end  of  the  roonu 
madame  de  Portalier  placed  herself  on  my  right  hand^ 
and  the  duke  on  my  left ;  and  there  I  received  the  more 
particular  compliments  of  all  present,  until,  intoxicated 
by  vanity,  I  was  led  to  feel  that  I  was  then  only  begin- 
ning to  live,  and  that  all  with  whom  I  had  been  pre- 
viously conversant  had  treated  my  transcendent  merits 
with  a  degree  of  injustice,  which  I  should  have  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  "their  eyes  had  been  blinded  by 
envy,  had  not  my  own  father  and  nurse  been  of  tlie 
number ;  but  how  can  envy  find  a  place  in  the  breasts  of 
such  dear  connexions  ?  A  splendid  feast,  a  pantomime 
in  a  small  theatre  which  had  been  prepared  in  the  lodge, 
and  a  ball,  concluded  this  memorable  dqy ;  and  I  arose 
the  next  morning  only  to  enjoy  a  participation  of  the 
same  pernicious  amusements. 

"A  fortnight  was  spent  ia  this  manner,  a  fortnight 
principally  devoted  to  me  by  all  the  splendid  company 
there  assembled ;  and  durinff  that  period  such  was  the 
delirium  of  my  feelings,  that  I  can  recoltoct  experiencing 
only  one  uneasy  day.  That  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  first  Sabbath  which  I  had  ever  spent  in  the  society 
of  unholy  persons. 

^  The  service  of  the  church  was  performed  that  day  bw 
a  person  who  had  fulfilled  the  duties  ever  since  the  deaw 
of  my  father,  a  young  pa^r,  who  happ«ied  at  that  time 
to  be  visiting  his  parents  in  the  village,  and  whom  I  had 
known  from  childhood. 

^  It  had  once  been  thought  that  the  pueote  of  tiiiff 
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yomg  man  hoped  for  a  coanexion  with  our  fiunily ;  bat 
how  this  matter  passed  oSy  I  never  inquired,  being  totally 
indifiSnent  cm  the  subject  ProbaUy  I  had  made  it  ap- 
pear by  my  manner,  whkh  was  generally  indifferent  and 
naughty  to  those  whom  I  chose  to  think  my  inferioriL 
that  I  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  accommodate  mysdf 
to  this  arrangement 

"  The  village  bell  early  in  the  morning  first  awakened 
me  to  the  recollection  of  the  day.  I  was  being  dressedi 
and  the  window  was  open.  I  felt  an  indescribable  sen- 
sation, as  this  sound  vibrated  on  my  ear ;  and  when  re- 
leased from  the  hands  of  my  waiting-maids,  (for  I  had 
already  acquired  the  habit  of  being  served  by  others,)  I 
went  to  a  closet  within  my  room,  and  there  stood  for  a 
while  hearkening  to  the  sound,  which  I  could  not  but 
hear  distinctly,  although  it  was  mingled  with  the  crowinff 
of  the  cock,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  barking  of  dogs,  and 
the  noise  of  the  wind  amidst  the  trees. 

^  The  lower  regions  of  the  valley  lay  in  mist,  which 
the  sun  had  not  yet  had  power  to  dispel ;  but  the  higher 
parts  of  the  valley  and  the  snowy  mountains  beyond  were 
gloriously  illuminated.  The  imace  of  my  £ither  rose  be- 
rore  my  mind,  and  I  remembered  him,  as  I  had  often  seen 
him  at  this  hour  of  the  Sabbath,  taking  his  simple  break* 
&st^  while  he  meditated  on  that  portion  of  Scripture  on 
which  he  proposed  to  speak  during  the  day :  musing,  yet 
not  morosely,  not  austerely;  for  he  would  frequently 
communicate  his  thoughts,  and  thus  prepare  us  for  what 
we  were  to  hear  from  the  pulpit.  I  then  in  fancv  follow- 
ed him  to  his  church,  beheld  nis  benignant  smile  on  all 
the  people,  his  humble  courtesies,  and  heard  his  tender 
pleaduigs  with  the  sinner,  his  enlightened  and  cheerful 
views  of  the  happiness  of  the  redeemed,  and  remembered 
his  lock  of  paternal  love  when  by  chance  his  eye  fell 
upon  me.  These  recollections  were  indescribably  bitter 
to  me;  and  I  wept  so  abundantly,  that  I  was  glad  to  plead 
a  headach,  to  account  for  ray  non-appearance  m  the  sa- 
loon, where  the  party  generally  spent  the  morning  at  the 
bilhard-table,  trie  trac,  or  in  some  such  trifles  as  are  in- 
vented for  the  destruction  of  time,  by  those  who  do  not 
recoUeet,  that  he  who  kills  time  may  at  last  be  found  to 
have  extended  the  aeaieaaee  of  deatlL  as  iar  as  he  is  coor 
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oemed,  even  into  eternity.    For  if  time  be  not  redeemed, 
eternity  must  remain  without  hope. 

"  My  husband  seemed  affected  with  my  indiqxMdtioo, 
rfor  I  was  then  very  dear  to  him,  and  it  was  my  own 
mult  that  I  did  not  fix  his  regard.  Ob,  I  was  in  this  most 
dreadfully  faulty !  but,  alas!  in  what  rdation  of  life  haver 
I  not  been  so  ?)  He  acquiesced  in  my  remaming  quietly 
in  my  room  all  the  morning;  but  at  dinner-time  he 
persuaded  me  to  join  the  party,  and  as  I  had  a  culpable 
backwardness  in  telling  him  wherefore  I  wished  to  be 
alone,  he  had  the  less  difficulty  in  inducing  me  to  submit. 

^'As  I  looked  pale  when  I  appeared,  a  vast  deal  of 
sympathy,  too  gr^t  for  the  occasion,  was  expressed ;  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  the  duke  and  his  sister 
devoted  themselves  to  me,  aixi  by  their  whispered  flat- 
teries rendered  this  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  evening 
I  had  spent  at  the  Icxige. 

"  At  the  end  of  this  same  week,  we  all  left  the  valley, 
and  spent  our  next  Sabbath  at  a  beautiful  village  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  There  we  parted ;  the  duke  and  his 
Bister  proceeding  over  the  Simplon  to  Rome;  the  rest  of 
our  companions  passing  over  into  France ;  and  my  hus- 
band, with  me,  proceeding  through  the  Hauenstein  into 
the  German  territories,  where  we  proposed  to  linger 
awhile,  taking  occasion  to  see  all  that  was  worthy  of 
notice  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

''  Gay  as  I  had  been  at  the  lodge,  I  certainly  found  a 
relief  to  m^  spirits  as  I  became  more  distant  from  all  that 
could  remmd  me  of  home ;  my  conscience  became  more 
insensible,  and  I  found  more  amusement  for  my  thoughts. 

^'  We  staid  some  time  at  Baden,  Carlsruhe,  Cologne, 
and  several  other  places,  where  the  comte  met  with  ac- 
quaintance. In  these  towns  we  took  lodgings,  and  com- 
monly dined  in  public,  spending  many  of  our  evenings 
at  the  theatre,  and  in  other  pubfic  places.  It  was  at  Co- 
logne, however,  that  I  first  began  to  perceive  some  de- 
fects  in  my  husband  which  I  had  little  suspected,  and 
which,  when  discovered,  I  made  no  attempts  to  correct, 
but  rather  increased  by  my  own  imperioiHi  carriage. 

^  The  comte  was  evidently  not  a  man  of  food  temper 
This  first  appeared  towards  his  servants,  and  then  to  ma 
fie  was  frequently  peeviiA^  aiid  iiiGUned  to  j^^ 
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imipicion.  He  was  also  too  fond  of  games  of  hazard,  as 
is  too  much  the  case  with  his  countrymen  in  generaL 
This  I  might  have  observed  at  the  lodge ;  but  it  was  not 
till  we  reached  Cologne,  where  he  found  some  old  com- 
panions, that  he  began  to  leave  me  in  an  evening  to  in- 
dulge this  dangerous  propensity. 

^  It  would  have  been  the  endeavour  of  a  good  wife  to 
draw  him  by  gentle  methods  from  this  dangerous  society: 
but  I  had  no  idea  of  winning  by  such  means.  The  duxe 
de  Nemours  had  told  me  that  the  comte  might  consider 
himself  a  most  fortunate  man  in  having  seen  me  first, 
and  thus  having  possessed  the  opportunity  of  carrying 
away  the  prize— -insinuating,  that,  had  he  first  seen  m& 
It  should  not  have  been  so.  These  were  mere  words  of 
eourse,  and  would  not  have  been  uttered  to  a  woman 
whom  the  duke  had  respected ;  but  they  tallied  so  entirely 
with  an  opinion  which  I  had  m3r8elf  conceived,  after  I 
had  been  a  few  days  at  the  lodge,  that  they  sunk  deeply 
mto  my  heart,  and  there  operated  like  subtle  and  deadly 
poison.  With  this  opinion  of  myself,  I  was  prepared  to 
resent  every  thuig  like  neglect  on  the  part  of  my  hus- 
fiand;  and  this  was  the  occasion  of  our  first  disagreement 
at  Cologne. 

^  This  disagreement,  however,  and  several  others,  pass- 
ed over  without  any  very  evident  diminution  of  regard, 
though  I  believe  that  quarrels  between  married  persons 
always  tend  to  lessen  afiection.  We  proceeded  in  some 
Hegree  comfortably  together  till  our  arrival  in  Paris, 
which  was  at  the  end  of  about  six  months  after  our  mar- 
riage. 

"It  was  the  spring  time,  and  as  yet  not  very  hot,  when 

we  took  possession  of  the  Hotel  de  B ,  which  my 

husband  then  owned,  a  large  and  elegant  house  in  the 
Fauxbourgh  St.  Honore,  the  back  of  which  looked  to- 
wards the  Champs  Elysees.  The  house  stood  far  back 
in  a  square  couit,  surrounded  by  offices,  and  fronted  to- 
wards the  street  by  a  high  gateway  with  a  porter's 
lodge. 

"  I  was  not  at  this  period  quite  so  great  a  novice  as  to 
be  much  surprised  at  the  magnificence  of  the  suit  of  state- 
rooms on  the  first  floor,  Uirough  which  my  husband  led 
to  my  own  apartmeDts  in  the  left  wing  of  the  house; 
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his  own,  according  to  tlie  French  custom,  being  distinct 
finom  mine,  in  the  right  My  apartments,  howevery  con* 
sisted  of  four  handsome  rooms,  beyond  which  were  the 
chambers  of  my  women,  for  there  were  three  devoted  to 
my  service.  The  comte  also  informed  me  that  a  car* 
riage  and  horses,  with  two  or  three  men-servants,  ware 
to  be  entn^ly  at  my  disposals  And  thus  I  presently 
found  myself  established  in  a  manner  which  I  had  scarcely 
ventured  to  imagine,  even  in  my  most  ambitious  dream% 
when  residing  under  my  parent's  roof. 

*^  My  husband,  during  our  travels,  had  given  me  some 
insight  into  the  state  of  his  own  family  and  their  origin. 
His  father's  family,  he  said,  were  anciently  of  Navarreu 
and  of  the  Reformed  religion,  much  attached  to  the  royal 
family.  One  of  his  ancestors  had  been  a  companion  of 
the  youth  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  his  fiuthful  friend 
under  all  the  storms  of  early  hfe:  in  consequenco  of 
which,  that  prince,  when  wielding  the  sceptre  of  Franc^ 
had  enabled  him  by  his  bounties  to  procure  the  lands  oi 
Barfleur,  from  which  the  family  took  their  title.  These 
lands  and  honours  had  descended  in  a  direct  line  to  hit 
uncle,  by  whom  he  had  been  educated,  and  who,  when 
dying,  had  left  them  to  him  as  the  rightful  heir.  His  fa* 
fher,  he  added,  possessed  a  small  estate  near  Pau,  and  had 
there  married  and  died  in  a  happy  and  peaceful  retire* 
ment,  leaving  his  possessions  to  his  widow,  who  still  re- 
sided there  with  an  only  daughter,  a  widow  also.  Of  both 
these  ladies  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms,  adding,  that 
they  would  not  love  me  the  less  on  being  assnred  that  I 
was  of  the  Reformed  communion. 

"  *  Not  only  am  I  in  ray  heart  of  the  Reformed  Church,* 
I  replied, '  but  actually  belonging  to  it :  for  you  cannot 
suppose,  my  dear  Theodore,  that  I  could  ever  be  induced 
to  embrace  the  absurdities  of  popery  after  having  seen 
religion  divested  of  all  its  pompous  and  superstitious 
practices.' 

<'  It  was  in  Germany,  in  one  of  the  protestant  states.' 
where  this  conversation  took  place;  and  my  husband 
smilingly  replied, '  Think  what  you  will,  EsteUe,  and  be 
what  you  will  in  your  chamber  ^  for  as  Icmg  as  you  do 
not  obtrude  your  opinions  upon  others,  no  one  will  in 
terfere  with  you.    Theie  is  much  liberality  of  this  kind 
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now  in  Paris :  even  were  you  to  oonfess  that  you  had  no 
rdigicm  at  ail,  none  will  find  &ult  with  you.  Only  avoid, 
I  breech  you,  any  public  statement  of  your  sentimoits ; 
it  will  be  drawing  down  opposition  on  yourself,  and  be 
putting  us  to  inconvenienee.' 

^  ^  But  surely,'  I  said,  ^  you  do  not  think  religion  a  mat- 
ter of  total  indifference?' 

" '  Perhaps  I  think  as  much  about  it  as  you  do,'  was  his 
reply.  'At  any  rate,  had  your  interest  in  these  matters 
b^  very  great,  you  would  not  have  postponed  this  in- 
quiry after  my  sentiments,  till  so  many  months  after  our 
marriage.' 

^  I  was  vexed  and  angry  at  the  turn  which  was  given 
to  this  conversation,  and  no  doubt  showed  that  I  was  so, 
for  I  felt  my  cheeks  glow  with  shame. 

" '  What !'  said  he^  *  are  you  displeased,  my  Estelle,  at 
this  remark  ?  I  confess  that  it  was  a  homely  thrust,  but  I 
must  say  that  I  am  glad  that  you  did  not,  during  the  days 
of  courtship,  sift/me  too  closely  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
I  was  often  afraid,  I  own,  of  some  inquiries  on  this  head, 
and  was  thankful  that  it  did  not  then  happen  to  occur  to 
vou  that  piety  was  a  necessary  qualification  in  the  hus- 
band of  a  pastor's  daughter.'  So  saying,  he  turned  on 
his  bed,  and  quitted  the  room,  leaving  my  own  reflections 
to  be  my  companions.  <1 

^  But  to  return  to  Paris,  and  my  establishment  there. 
We  were  no  sooner  settled  in  our  new  abode  than  we 
were  involved  in  one  continual  round  of  dissipation.  All 
the  friends  of  the  comte,  and  many  who  knew  little  more 
of  him  than  his  name,  poured  in  upon  us.  My  history 
was  told  in  every  circle,  which  added  circumstances  of 
romance.  Tlie  most  celebrated  artists  pressed  forward 
to  be  permitted  to  take  my  likeness :  and  my  picture  was 
every  where  to  be  seen  in  the  character  of  the  Estelle  of 
Flonan.  The  beautiful  dauphiness,  the  unfortunate 
daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  had  scarcely  then  com- 
vieneed  that  career  of  splendid  gaiety  which,  at  this 
time^  renders  her  tbe  admiration  of  one  party,  and  the 
suspected  object  of -another.  My  rank  entitled  me  to  be 
presented  to  her;  and  at  this  presentation  she  received 
me  with  peculiar  aflfiibUity,  and  expressed  her  opinion  to 
tteto  .vboul  iier,  thai,  report  had  not  deceived  her  re^ 
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specting  me,  at  the  same  time  saying  that  I  was  worthy 
of  a  higher  rank  than  that  to  which  I  had  been  thus  un- 
expectedly raised. 

^*  All  this  inflated  my  vanity,  and  hastened  on  those 
follies  which  terminated  in  my  temporal  ruin. 

'*  During  the  summer  months,  the  fashionable  company 
left  Paris,  and  there  was  some  little  cessation  of  follies. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  I  was  confined  to  my 
apartments  for  some  time  by  a  slight  illness;  and  be- 
fore I  could  again  appear  in  public,  I  was  blessed  in 
the  birth  of  a  son,  to  whom  we  gave  the  name  of  Theo- 
dore. All  that  was  tender  in  my  nature  was  excited  by 
this  infant.  O,  what  resolutions  did  I  make  during  the 
first  few  happy  days  after  his  birth,  of  renouncing  all  the 
empty  pleasures  of  vain  society,  and  of  devoting  my- 
self to  the  care  of  this  little  delicate  creature !  But,  un- 
fortunately, it  was  supposed,  after  a  few  days,  that  I  was 
of  too  delicate  a  constitution  to  nurse  my  babe  myself; 
and  though  I  pleaded  that  I  never  remembered  having 
had  a  day's  illness  in  my  life,  that  I  but  a  few  months 
past  could  climb  the  steepest  hills  without  fatigue,  and 
that  I  inherited  every  other  symptom  of  the  strongest 
health,  the  decision  went  against  me,  and  my  boy  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  hireling,  though  not  taken 
""  from  the  house. 

"  Being  thus  deprived  of  the  endearments  of  my  child, 
and  finding  that  every  day  he  became  more  and  more  at- 
tached  to  his  nurse,  my  mmd  again  turned  to  other  ob- 
jects; and  by  the  time  that  Paris  was  completely  filled 
again,  I  was  prepared  to  enter  with  new  ardour,  and  with 
unimpaired  bloom,  into  all  the  vapid  pleasures  of  this  gay 
and  licentious  city. 

^It  would  seem  that  the  people  of  Paris  have  nothing 
at  an  to  do  on  the  face  of  the  earth  but  to  amuse  them- 
selves ;  and  their  amusements  are  so  extremely  childiili, 
so  thoroughly  insipid,  so  perfectly  uninteresting  hi  them- 
selves, that  a  serious  person  must  necessarily  inquire  what 
can  possibly  give  a  zest  amidst  the  firequent  repetition  of 
such  buffoonery.  The  French  are  not  a  stupid,  nor  even 
an  ignorant  nation,  when  compared  with  many  others: 
how  then  is  it  possible  that  multitudes  of  Uiem  riiould  pro- 
ceed, firomyear  to  yew,  firom  youth  to  manhood,  fhnii  nan- 
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hood  to  old  age,  in  one  continued  round  of  vapid  amuse- 
ments, some  of  which  are  too  light  and  trifling  even  to 
amuse  a  child  at  a  common  merriment?  How  is  this 
mystery  to  be  solved,  or  where  are  we  to  find  the  solution 
of  this  enigma  ?  Alas !  I  am  but  too  well  enabled  to  give 
the  explanation.  It  is  the  love  of  admiration,  the  desire 
of  being  brought  forward  to  the  notice  of  the  other  sex, 
which  gives  Uie  power  to  these  enjoyments,  and  removes 
the  tender  susceptibihty  of  the  wife  and  mother ;  giving 
an  interest  in  scenes  which  otherwise  could,  not  please 
for  a  moment  Were  marriage  held  in  higher  reverence 
in  France,  the  matrons  would  be  seen  no  longer  in  the 

gardens  of  midnight  carousal,  in  the  ball-room,  or  the 
leatre,  and  each  solitary  domicUe  would  become  the  seat 
of  domestic  happiness,  and  the  nursery  of  domestic  vir- 
tues. Vanity,  and  the  desire  of  admiration,  is  the  secret 
spring  of  ail  these  follies ;  and  it  was  vanity,  and  vanity 
only,  which  led  me,  tliough  rductantly,  to  give  up  my 
child  to  a  hireling  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  second, 
to  abandon,  every  evening,  that  home  where  I  might  al 
least  have  provided  for  his  comforts,  and  seen  that  all  his 
wants  were  duly  attended  to. 

^  In  proportion  as  I  entered  more  and  more  into  gaiety, 
my  husband  acquired  the  habit  of  seeking  his  own  plea- 
sures more  independently  of  me.  Had  he  always  been 
assured  of  finding  me  at  home  on  his  return  from  any 
oigagement,  he  would  have  been  induced  to  come  home 
sooner,  and  stay  there  longer ;  had  he  always  found  me 
ready  to  administer  to  hie  comfort,  which  I  should  have 
done  had  I  attended  to  my  duty,  he  might  seldom  have 
left  n^  and  my  good  qualities  might  have  held  that  heart 
which  bad  been  attracted  by  the  unimportant  advantages 
of  mere  external  comeliness.  But  there  were  no  attrac- 
tions of  this  kind  in  the  house  of  my  husband,  and  there 
can  be  but  little  wonder  if,  young,  and  thoughtless,  and 
unfixed  in  principles  as  he  then  was,  he  should,  after  a 
while,  become  perfectly  indifferent  to  a  woman  who  had 
never  evinced  any  good  qualities  as  a  daughter,  a  wife, 
or  a  mother. 

''  In  the  mean  time  I  pursued  my  wild  career  of  gaiety, 
became  lavish  in  my  expenses,  and  though  not  absolutely 
what  the  world  would  call  criminal,  yet  pleased  with  flat- 
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tery,  and  constantly  followed  by  a  crowd  of  younff  men, 
who  sought  to  obtain  that  re^rard  from  me,  which  fought 
only  to  have  possessed  for  Imn  to  whom  I  owed  the  au' 
ties  of  a  wife. 

"  While  pursuing  this  wild  career  of  heartless  gaiety, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  religion  had  much  hold  of  my 
thoughts.  I  had  no  opportunities  of  attendance  on  public 
worship ;  and  I  very  soon  totally  neglected  all  attention  to 
*it  in  private.  From  day  to  day  I  became  more  averse  to 
the  recollection  of  it,  and  by  degrees  such  an  insensibility 
obtained  over  my  heart,  that  my  conscience  entirely 
ceased  after  awhile  to  reprove  me  for  my  neglect  of  the 
outward  forms. 

"  Another  year  passed  away,  and  my  state  of  mind  pro- 
ceeded from  bad  to  worse ;  while  I  was  gradually  declin** 
ing  in  the  esteem  of  my  huslmnd,  rendering  myself  less 
and  less  necessary  to  his  happiness,  injuring  my  reputa' 
ti<m,  and  contracting  heavy  debts. 

"At  the  end  of  this  year,  another  addition  to  our  fa- 
mily was  expected;  and  as  I  expressed  no  desire  what- 
ever to  perform  the  part  of  a  mother  to  this  infant,  my 
husband,  with  my  permission,  wrote  to  his  mother  in 
Navarre,  requesting  her  to  send  up  a  suitable  nurse  for 
the  child. 

"  I  was  certainly  amazed  at  this  piece  of  foresight  in 
my  husband,  and,  without  opposing  the  measure,  I  sug- 
gested if  it  was  necessary  to  send  so  far  for  a  nurse,  aini 
whether  there  were  not  many  to  be  had  in  the  provinces 
much  nearer  the  capital. 

'^He  replied,  that  he  had  reasons  for  what  he  did,  and 
these  reasons  presently  appeared ;  for  shortly  aflter  the 
birth  of  our  second  son,  he  informed  me,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  send  both  the  children  to  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter at  Pan. 

^  I  was  astonished  and  offended  at  this  proposal,  but 
felt  it  not  as  a  mother.  However,  I  todc  upon  me  to  op- 
pose the  measure  with  violence;  nevertheless,  as  the 
comte,  when  excited,  was  fully  as  determined  as  myself 
my  infant  children,  the  little  Theodore  and  Theophilus, 
were  sent  away  from  their  parents'  roof,  when  the  younger 
was  barely  old  enough  to  sustain  the  journey. 

<'  I  had  deserved  this.    I  was  not  to  be  pitied ;  and  my 
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bnelmnd  had  jndged  well :  but  it  was  such  a  breaking  up 
of  domestic  union  as  even  I,  hardened  as  I  was^  could  not 
but  feel,  though  I  then  little  thought  that  the  parents  and 
children  who  were  then  together,  would  never  again  be 
assembled  on  earth.  For  the  visitation  which  was  ap- 
proaching the  hardened  mother,  neither  slumbered  nor 
slept ;  and  though  the  dark  clouds  of  divine  displeasure 
had  not  excluded  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  yet  I  might 
have  beheld  those  clouds  on  the  verge  of  my  horizon,  and 
should  have  trembled  at  the  lightnings  with  which  they 
were  charged.  And  yet  in  vn*ath  the  Lord  remembers 
mercy.  My  little  fair  ones,  to  whom  I  had  refused  to  act 
the  part  of  a  mother,  were  not  to  be  left  destitute.  An- 
other and  a  better  home  was  prepared  for  them,  and  an- 
other and  a  better  mother.  Ah  I  my  children  I  Yet  who 
have  1  to  blame  but  m3rself  ? 

"As  the  carriage,  which  was  conveying  our  infant 
children  from  our  presence,  passed  the  court  and  through 
^e  gateway,  my  husband  and  I  were  left  standing  in  the 
portico  at  the  entrance  of  an  extensive  hall.  We  both, 
as  if  inspired  with  one  feeling,  remained  fixed  till  we 
could  distinguish  the  sound  of  the  carriage  no  longer ; 
after  which  we  turned  to  each  other,  and  I  was  about  to 
speak,  and  to  accuse  my  husband  of  cruelty,  when,  sur- 
veying me,  while  a  sarcastic  smile  appeared  on  his  counte- 
nance, he  moved  suddenly  round,  and  walked  off  towards 
that  side  of  the  house  which  contained  his  apartments. 
There  was  a  contempt  and  indifference  in  his  manner 
which  touched  me  to  the  quick ;  and,  being  overcome 
with  a  variety  of  miserable  feelings,  I  hastened  up  the 
magnificent  staircase  from  the  hall,  and  rushed  through 
my  own  room  into  the  apartment  which  had  been  vacated 
by  my  chfldren  and  their  nurses.  There,  in  the  midst 
of  that  forsaken  chamber,  I  stood  and  looked  around  me, 
as  if  desirous  of  cherishing  my  grief.  There  were  my 
c^dren's  beds,  and  on  that  pillow  wbs  the  impressiim 
of  my  mfant's  head.  There  was  a  little  bowl  of  milk  and 
brc«a,  and  the  very  spoon  with  which  my  little  Theodore 
luid  been  playing  while  his  nurse  was  feeding  him.  A 
rose  of  lace  lay  on  the  table ;  it  had  been  taken  from  the 
cap  of  Theophilus;  and  near  the  table  stood  the  empty 
cradle:    What  my  feelings  were  at  that  moment  I  Cannot 

IV.  F 
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describe ;  my  head  throbbed  and  grew  dizzy,  and  had 
not  a  profusion  of  tears  relieved  me,  I  should  probably 
have  fainted.  Nevertheless,  my  sorrow  was  of  short  du- 
ration. I  was  engaged  that  evening  to  a  splendid  assem- 
bly<.  I  had  appointed  a  meeting  with  a  milliner,  about 
my  dress.  Some  disappointment  took  place  respecting  a 
trimming  on  which  I  had  set  my  heart }  and  this  little 
irritation  caused  such  a  diversion  in  my  feelings,  that  be- 
fore sunset  I  had  entirely  recovered  my  spirits,  and  was 
fully  prepared,  when  I  met  my  husband  at  dinner,  to  re- 
pay his  scornful  looks  with  interest. 

"  I  was  not,  however,  so  much  hardened,  as  to  hear 
without  pleasure  of  the  safe  arrival  of  my  children  at 
Pau,  and  of  their  improved  health  and  appearance  from 
the  change  of  aur. — From  that  period,  I  was  engaged  in 
little  else  but  one  continued  round  of  dissipation ;  while 
an  increasing  neglect  between  myself  and  ray  husband 
became  so  decided,  that  we  seldom  met  except  in  com- 
pany, and  knew  as  little  of  each  other's  movements  as  if 
we  had  been  absolute  strangers. 

"  My  little  beloved  ones  had  been  at  Pau  about  twelve 
months,  and  I  had  frequently  heard  of  them  from  ma- 
dame  de  Laurans,  my  husband's  sister,  who  spoke  of 
them  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  affection  of  the  most 
tender  mother ;  and  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
being  in  such  careful  hands,  anxious  only  as  it  regarded 
myself  to  pursue  that  mode  of  life  which  I  had  chosen. 

"  I  have  mentioned  more  than  once  the  careless  man- 
ner in  which  I  had  incurred  various  debts  after  my  arri- 
val at  Paris.  Memorandums  of  these  debts  had.  been 
Bent  to  me  from  time  to  time,  to  which  I  paid  no  atten- 
tion whatever ;  till  my  creditors  becoming  impatient,  at 
length  sent  their  bills  to  the  comte :  and  I  was  in  conse- 
quence summoned  one  morning  into  his  library,  not  only 
to  receive  his  reproaches,  which  were  very  bitter,  but 
also  to  be  informed,  that  he  was  resolved  to  send  me, 
widiout  loss  of  time  or  delay,  to  his  mother  in  Navarre. 

"Among  other  severe  reflections,  he- failed  not  on  this 
occasion  to  remind  me  of  my  humble  birth  and  the  ob- 
scurity of  my  education,  together  with  the  circumstance 
of  my  having  brought  him  no  fortune;  reproaching  me 
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at  the  same  time  with  my  carelessness  as  a  mother,  and 
want  of  aflfection  as  a  wife. 

"  It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  shake  his  purpooe 
of  sending  me  into  retirement;  no  man  was  more  firm 
than  the  comte  when  once  resolved ;  and  I  was  dismissed 
his  presence,  with  a  command  to  be  prepared  for  my 
journey  the  next  morning. 

''  I  spent  the  whole  of  that  night  in  weeping ;  but  early 
in  the  morning  the  travelling  carriage  was  resuly,  and  mv 
husband  prepared  to  hand  me  into  it,  which  he  did,  with 
a  coolness  that  entirely  deprived  me  even  of  the  power 
of  expostulation.  As  the  carriage  was  about  leavin^;^ 
he,  however,  told  me  that  I  should  probably  meet  hifl 
sister  at  Toulouse :  a  circumstance  which  gave  me  some 
satisfaction ;  at  the  same  time  it  proved  to  me  that  this 
plan  of  banishing  me  from  Paris  had  not  been  suddenly 
adopted. 

"  The  few  first  days  of  my  journey  were  exceedingly 
wretched.  I  was  leaving  Paris  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
precisely  at  the  time  when  it  abounds  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  pleasures,  and  at  a  period  of  my  life  in  which 
I  believed  my  external  charms  were  at  their  highest  per- 
fection. I  was  ignorant  also  of  the  intended  term  of  my 
banishment ;  I  was  highly  incensed  at  my  husband ;  and 
thought  that  I  had  been  used  with  indignity,  in  havinff 
no  other  companions  of  my  journey  than  my  maid  ana 
an  old  valet  de  chambre,  who  seemed  to  possess  more  of 
my  husband's  confidence  than  I  could  boast.  I  cried, 
railed,  and  bemoaned  myself,  without  intermission,  till 
we  arrived  at  Toulouse,  where  I  expected  to  meet  my 
sister-in-law,  and  did  not  allow  myself  to  derive  the 
slightest  comfort,  even  from  the  prospect  of  beholding 
my  little  infants.   . 

'^  Ah !  what  would  I  now  give  for  the  opportunities  I 
tiien  had  ?  I  refer  to  the  opportunities  of  restoring  a  re- 
putation which  was  not  then  past  recovery ;  the  hope  of. 
seeing  my  children,  and  enjoying  their  presence ;  the 
chan^  of  reconciliation  with  my  husband,  which  I  then 
had ;  the  means  of  obtaining  the  regard  of  his  excellent 
mother  and  sister ;  and  becoming  the  happy  wife  and 
parent  I  now  can  never  be.  But  I  vdued  not  Uie  blessings 
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which  were  then  within  my  reach ;  I  preferred  infamy 
to  virtue ;  and  I  have  received  my  reward.  But  I  will  not 
anticipate:  too  soon  will  the  horrors  of  my  tale  unfold 
themselves,  and  too  soon  shall  I  appear  to  be  what  indeed 
I  was,  the  most  perversely  wicked  and  abandoned  of  the 
human  race. 

"  At  Toulouse  I  met  not  Madame  de  Laurans  as  I  had 
expected,  a  slight  indisposition  had  prevented  her  from 
undertaking  the  journey ;  but  lest  I  should  be  disappoint- 
ed, she  had  sent  an  old  servant  of  the  family,  a  aiscreet 
and  gray-headed  man,  to  conduct  me  to  the  end  of  my 
journey,  to  apprize  me  of  the  welfare  of  my  children, 
and  to  assure  me  of  a  joyful  reception. 
.  **  After  leaving  Toulouse,  I  became  more  tranquil  in 
my  mind ;  and  in  proportion  as  I  approached  nearer  my 
children,  I  began  to  think  of  them  with  more  affection. 

"  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulouse  that  I  first 
obtained  a  clear  view  of  the  Pyrenees :  but  when  I  ar- 
rived at  Tarbes  I  was  deeply  aflfected ;  for  here  I  beheld 
again  all  those  pleasing  features  in  the  landscape  which 
render  my  native  country  a  second  paradise.  Here  I 
witnessed  the  water  pouring  through  tne  streets,  and  im- 
parting that  freshness  and  purity  which  were  connected 
m  my  early  ideas  with  much  enjoyment.  The  Pyrenees 
indeed  appear  not  so  bold  and  magnificent  as  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland.  There  are  fewer  of  the  sparkling 
peaks  which  seem  to  pierce  the  very  clouds ;  but  the  gen- 
tier  features  of  a  mountainous  region ;  the  ^^een  and 
cAiadowy  valleys,  the  pine-crownS  heights,  the  lively 
cascades,  airy  pasture  grounds,  and  rocky  dells,  are  all 
exhibitea  in  equal  perfection  as  among  the  Alps ;  and  in 
no  country  in  the  world  are  the  milk,  the  vegetables,  the 
strawberries,  and  the  raspberries,  more  delicious  than  in 
that  charming  region. 

"  From  Tarbes  we  proceeded  to  Pan,  the  birth-place 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  the  former  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Navarre.  I  will  not  do  myself  the  injustice  to 
say  that  my  heart  did  not  beat  high  as  I  approached  the 
residence  of  my  children,  and  that  I  did  not  think  the 
passage  from  Tarbes  particularly  tedious. 

*^ Tne  sun  viras  nearly  set,  and  the  eveningreAreshingly 
cool,  as  we  approached  the  walls  of  Pau.    The  house  of 
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my  mother-in-law  and  th^  birth-placer  of  my  husband, 
was  without  the  walls  of  the  town,  situated  in  a  line  with 
the  Esplanade.  As  we  drew  near  to  it,  my  attendant, 
the  cdd  steward,  called  my  attention  to  certain  venerabte 
towers  which  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
kings,  a  Gothic  edifice  crowned  with  small  cupolas,  su<^ 
as  I  had  often  seen  represented  in  old  tapestry.  On  the 
opposite  side  was  a  long  range  of  the  Pyrenees,  not  in- 
deed appearing  in  their  boldest  forms,  but  exquisitely 
arranged  in  d^e  and  upland,  intersected  by  numeroua 
waterfalls,  meeting  together  in  the  valley,  and  forming 
an  extensive  lake,  which,  together  with  the  woods  on  the 
opposite  banks,  furnished  a  scene  which  reminded  me 
in  no  faint  manner  of  the  lovely  Lake  of  Leman  and  the 
mountains  of  Savoy  I  had  visited  with  so  much  delight 
in  the  early  part  of  my  married  Ufe. 

"  This  charming  spot,  which  revived  the  remembrances 
of  past  days,  affected  me  even  to  tears,  and  I  was  still 
lost  in  the  contemplation  of  them,  when  the  carriage  sud* 
denly  stopped  before  an  old  gateway,  through  the  arch^ 
way  of  which  I  beheld  a  formal  but  highly  cultivated 
garden,  and,  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  of  orange  and 
almond  trees,  an  old-&shioned  mansion,  with  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  folding-doors,  which  were  open.  One 
minute  brought  us  to  Uie  foot  of  the  steps;  and  I  had 
scarcely  alighted,  before  a  venerable  lady  appeared,  lead- 
ing a  lovely  child  by  the  hand,  being  followed  by  a 
younger  lady,  who  bore  in  her  arms  an  infant  of  about 
sixteen  months  old.  O,  what  a  sight  was  this !  Once  BXid 
again  I  fixed  my  ardent  gaze  on  each  infant  countenance 
as  I  ascended  the  steps ;  and  I  presently  found  myself 
seated  on  a  sofa  in  a  large  old  hall,  and  the  ladies  on  each 
side  of  me  with  my  lovely  children  in  their  arms* 

^  0 !  had  I  then  possessed  a  humble,  contrite,  and  bro- 
ken spirit,  all  might  have  been  well  with  me  I  It  was  not 
too  late :  I  had  not  then  lost,  irretrievably  lost,  my  hus- 
band's respect ;  his  affections  might  then  have  been  rtr 
triered ;  my  errors  had  then  been  comparatively  venial; 
they  had  been  such  as  the  world  would  have  forgotten. 
But  what  has  been  my  conduct  since?  O!  miserable^, 
wretched,  unfortunate,  perverse  woman  that  I  have  been  I 
Alas !  alas !  my  children !  were  not  your  charms,  my  lit- 
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such  a  letter  as  I  might  hare  built  the  hopes  of  a  happy 
reconciliation  upon.  But,  such  was  the  disposition  of  my 
heart  on  that  occasion,  his  kindness  rather  served  to  raise 
my  hopes  of  being  speedily  restored  to  the  gay  life,  the 
exclusion  from  which  I  so  much  regretted,  than  tended 
to  settle  me  in  the  situation  to  which  I  had  been  con-* 
ducted. 

"  My  recollections  of  Navarre  produced  the  mingled 
sensations  of  regret,  of  deep  regret,  and  of  pleasure,  and 
would  readily  furnish  subjects  for  volumes.  How  has  my 
memory  since  dwelt  on  those  days  of  sunshine,  when  my 
children  were  about  me,  and  my  mother-in-law  and  sister 
gave  me  every  proof  of  sincere  affection !  I  was  from  the 
first  attached  to  my  mother,  but  madame  de  Laurans  only 

E leased  me  after  I  was  better  acquainted  with  her.  I 
ad  never  seen  tnie  piety  in  a  form  so  sweet  and  amiable 
in  any  females  as  I  saw  it  in  them.  The  life  we  led  was 
such  as  would  have  proved  infinitely  sweet  to  one  of  a 
purer  mind.  We  began  and  concluded  each  day  with 
prayer.  We  dined  together,  at  one  o'clock ;  and  we  often 
spent  our  evenings  in  working  and  reading,  in  playing 
with  the  beloved  little  ones,  or  taking  them  out  in  the 
old  coach  to  visit  the  charming  environs  of  Pau. 

"  Oh !  what  melancholy  delight  have  I  had  in  retracing 
some  of  those  afternoons  so  deUghtfully  spent,  when  we 
have  alighted  from  our  coach  and  wandered  among  the 
valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  tarrying  at  the  front  of  some  hut 
to  regale  ourselves  with  wood-strawberries  and  cream, 
while  seated  beneath  the  shade  of  some  spreading  tree, 
and  witnessing  the  little  playful  tricks  of  our  infant  boys. 
And  O,  what  lessons  of  wisdom  then  frequentty  flowed 
from  the  lips  of  the  venerable  lady  and  her  excellent 
daughter !  But  all,  all  in  vain  were  those  views  of  do-^ 
mestic  happiness  set  before  me,  and  those  words  of  wis- 
dom poured  into  my  ears.  I  was  restless  and  uneasy  in 
the  situation ;  and  the  year  rolled  round  sadly  and  hea- 
vily to  me;  while  I  admitted  of  no  comfort  bat  from  the 
hopes  of  returning  to  Paris.  These  prospects,  however, 
seemed  as  distant  as  ever :  for  though  my  husband  now 
began  to  write  to  me  with  kindness,  yet  he  never  hinted 
at  my  return. 
*'  At  length,  when  I  had  been  at  Pau  about  fourteen 
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months,  the  oomte  wrote  in  high  spirits,  to  inform  ns  that, 
by  the  death  of  a  distant  relation,  he  was  unexpectedly 
entitled  to  a  large  property,  a  communication  which  filled 
me  with  ecstacy. 

«<  You  will  now  write,  my  dear  Estelle,'  said  my  mo- 
ther, ^  and  press  our  dear  Theodore  to  leave  Paris  and 
come  to  us ;  and,  h^iceforward,  we  will  be  but  one  fa- 
m[%.' 

"I  know  not  what  reply  I  made  to  this,  but  certainly 
I  never  meant  to  do  as  she  required ;  for  though  I  imme- 
diately wrote  to  my  husband,  it  was  to  request  him  to 
recall  me  from  banishment. 

"■  His  answer  soon  arrived,  and  it  contained  a  cold  ac- 
quiescence in  my  request.  His  letter  concluded  with  the 
following  paragraph : '  I  am  half  weary  of  this  public  life, 
and  almost  disposed  to  give  it  up.  I  verily  beUeve  that 
littte  persuasion  would  now  be  necessary  to  induce  me  to 
quit  Paris  for  ever.' 

^It  was  necessary  for  me  to  read  the  former  part  oi 
this  letter  to  the  ladies,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  my 
speedy  return  to  Paris ;  but  the  latter  part  I  kept  back. 
However,  madame  de  Laurans  had  penetration  to  disco- 
ver the  state  of  her  brother's  mind  from  the  few  hues 
which  I  had  read  to  her ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
ehe  spoke  her  mind  to  me  in  the  way  she  had  never  done 
before.  '  I  plainly  see,'  ahe  said,  '  that  Theodore  might 
BOW  be  drawn  from  the  world,  would  you  but  use  the 
Influence  you  possess.  And  surely,'  she  added, '  we  have 
a  ri^ht  to  expect,  Estelle,  that  you,  the  daughter  of  a 
minister  of  the  Reformed  church,  ought  to  employ  ^at 
influraice  in  the  way  we  could  desire !  You  have  in  your 
own  experience  felt  the  dangers  of  the  world;  you  had 
well  nigh  fallen  in  the  situation  into  which  you  now  desire 
again  to  enter :  and  you  tremble  not  at  these  dangers ; 
you  rush  into  temptation  with  your  eyes  open ;  you  up- 
hold your  husband  in  a  mode  of  life  which  you  know 
to  be  sinful ;  and  you  expect  to  escape  unhurt !  What,' 
added  she,  *  are  the  words  of  the  prayer  which  you  have 
been  taught  to  repeat  from  infancy  ? — what  but  these — 
*^Lead  us  not  into  temptation?"  Dare  you  repeat  that 
prayer,  and  tempt  your  God,  as  you  are  now  about 
todo?' 
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I  felt  myself  highly  irritated  at  being  thus  additawcJ, 
and  my  unholy  purpose,  if  possible,  was  strengthened  by 
it ;  notwithstanding  which,  I  commanded  myself,  and  an- 
swered with  calmness,  endeavouring  to  make  it  appear 
that  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  use  the  first  permission  to 
rejoin  my  husband. 

"  ^  Ah,  Estelle !'  said  madame  de  Laurans,  shaking  her 
head,  *you  are  dealing  treacherously  with  your  con- 
science.* 

"  I  was  afraid  that  madame  de  Laurans,  who  wrote 
constantly  to  the  comte,  might  have  influence  to  persuade 
him  to  revoke  the  permission  which  he  had  given  me  to 
return  to  Paris :  I  therefore  hastened  my  departure,  and 
in  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  my  preparations  had  almost 
forgotten  that  I  was  to  leave  my  children  behind  me. 
However,  on  the  evening  before  I  left  Navarre^  I  had 
some  susceptibility  of  tenderness,  and,  after  I  had  supped, 
I  stole  into  the  room  where  they  were  sleeping.  Early 
as  it  was  in  the  year,  the  evening  was  sultry,  and  the 
large  casement-window  of  their  airy,  old-fashioned  apart- 
ment was  open,  admitting  the  softest  and  sweetest  odours 
from  flowering  shrubs  and  the  parterre  beneath.  The 
moon  was  at  the  full,  and  shedding  its  feeble  light  on  the 
long  range  of  mountains  which  bounded  the  horizon. 
The  lake  was  also  visible  in  the  valley,  and  the  dark 
groves  on  its  banks  added  variety  to  the  charming  scene. 
All  was  still  in  the  chamber.  I  approached  the  alcoves 
where  my  babies  lay.  They  had  thrown  off  the  single 
sheet  which  covered  them.  Thdr  heads  were  on  the 
same  pillow,  and  their  arms  around  each  other.  They 
were  breathing  gently.  I  stooped  and  kissed  them,  and 
my  tears  fell  upon  them.  The  little  one  started  in  his 
sleep  when  touched  by  me,  and  his  lips  imperfectly  ut- 
tered the  word '  mamma.' 

"  Was  it  your  mother  you  then  addressed,  my  little 
angel  ?  and  was  that  the  last,  the  very  last  time  that  I 
was  to  hear  your  lovely  voice?  Oh,  miserable  Estelle i 
why  have  my  better  feelings  ever  come  too  late  ? 

"  But  I  hasten  from  this  scene ;  'twere  distraction  to 
dwell  longer  on  it.  Sufl&ce  it  to  say,  that,  by  the  morning 
dawn  I  hs^  quitted  Pau,  and  ere  yet  that  moon  had  waned 
which  had  lighted  me  into  the  chamber  of  my  children^ 
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I  Was  again  within  tlie  vicinity  of  Paris,  I  had  agdn  em- 
braced my  husband,  and  had  again  plunged  myself  into 
the  awful  vortex  of  intoxicating  pleasures. 

"I  found  my  husband  glad  to  see  me,  and  in  high  spi- 
rits, though  I  evidently  saw  that  I  could  easily  have  with- 
drawn him  from  Paris,  of  which  he  was  weary, 

**  The  first  information  I  received  from  him  was,  that 
the  duke  de  Nemours  and  madame  la  marquise  de  Por- 
tidier  were  returned  to  France,  the  lady  being  at  that  time 
with  the  court  at  Marly,  and  the  gentleman  on  some  of  , 
his  many  estates  in  the  provinces^ 

^  It  was  then  that  I  &ist  coveted  the  honour  of  being 
one  in  the  train  of  the  queen,  and  that  I  began  to  solicit 
my  husband  to  make  interest  for  a  place  for  me  near  her 
majesty.  The  comte  at  first  did  not  seem  to  approve  of 
my  wish,  but  was  afterwards  prevailed  upon  by  madame 
de  Fortalier  to  yidid  to  my^licitations. 

^  Madame  de  Portalier  no  sooner  heard  of  my  arrival 
than  she  called  upon  me,  and  expressed  great  satisfaction 
on  seeing  me  again.  The  compliments  she  paid  me  were 
very  grateful  to  my  vanity ;  and  she  undertook  to  procure 
me  the  place  I  so  earnestly  desired :  neither  did  she  deceive 
me,  for  I  soon  received  the  agreeable  information  that 
the  object  of  my  ambition  was  obtained. 

"I  pass  over  my  first  introduction  at  court,  with  other 
matters  of  little  <9Dnsequence.  I  would  observe  merely, 
that  1  thought  it  worth  my  while  to  render  myself  agreea- 
ble in  this  i^rahd  sphere  of  ambition  and  magnificence,  and 
that  I  had  every  reason  to  suppose  I  succeeded :  for  1  was 
regarded  favouraUy  by  royalty,  and  was  in  high  estima- 
iion  throughout  the  court.. 

^It  was  at  that  period  in  which  the  king  and  queen 
were  accustomed  to  frequent  the  palace  and  gardens  of 
Mariy. 

^  Here  gambling  and  public  suppers  took  i^aoe  every 
day,  and  It  was  necessary  that  the  dress  of  the  ladies 
should  be  splendid  to  an  extreme.  The  populace  were 
admitted  into  the  gardens,  and  the  display  was  such  as 
might  lead  the  imagination  to  suppose  it  was  the  efiect 
of  enchantment.  The  buildings  and  giurdens  of  this  laky 
paktee  might  be  oompared  to  the  theatrical  scenes  of 
the  op^ra.    These  gimdens,  of  great  length  and  breadth, 
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extended  in  gentle  ascent  towards  the  pavilion  of  the 
sun,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  rojral  family,  and  the 
pavilions  designating  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  en- 
compassed the  two  sides  of  the  parterre ;  and  all  these 
were  connected  with  each  other  by  elegant  vistas^  into 
which  the  rays  of  the  sun  could  never  penetrate.  Lodg- 
ing were  provided  in  these  various  pavilions  for  the 
pnnces  of  the  blood  and  persons  of  inferior  note  attached 
to  the  court. 

"  In  the  great  hall  more  than  thirty  tables  were  sump- 
tuously supplied,  for  there  every  one  lived  at  the  expense 
of  the  king ;  and  the  entertainments  of  the  place  banished 
from  this  magnificent  retreat  every  remembrance  of  a 
country  life. 

'^  The  court  dined  early,  and,  after  dinner,  the  queen 
with  her  ladies  were  drawn  through  the  c^mlens  and 
groves  of  the  palace  in  sledges,  surmounted  by  thrones 
richly  embroidered  with  gold ;  occasionally  resting  our 
carriages  under  the  shade  of  the  lofty  trees  with  which 
these  pleasure-grounds  so  richly  abounded,  while  cas- 
cades, falling  over  rocks  of  white  marble,  reflecting  the 
rajTS  of  the  sun,  were  se^  through  the  openings  of  the 
trees,  and  afforded  a  sparkling  contrast  to  the  surround- 
ing shades. 

^This  amusement  was  childish;  and  well  would  it 
have  been  had  the  evil  been  limited  to  the  adorning  of 
our  persons  with  feathers,  flowers,  jewellery,  and  em- 
broidery. But  the  motives  which  carried  us  thus  far 
were  not  so  to  termmate.  In  the  sports  of  infancy,  there 
is  no  intention  beyond  the  present  amusement;  but  in 
those  of  adult  persons,  those  things  which  meet  the  eye 
are  not  all  the  things  which  occupy  the  attention.  There 
is  a  secret  and  deeply  vanity  which  moves  the  puppets 
of  fashion  and  lovers  of  pleasure.  Pride,  intrigue,  ambi- 
tion, and  sensuality,  are  the  hidden  motives  of  aetion  in 
all  worldly  societies ;  and  they  must  be  superficial  obser- 
vers indeed  who  cannot  detect  these  under  the  most  spa- 
cious coverings  with  which  art  can  deck  them. 

"  Accordingly,  the  evenings  at  Marly  frequently  be- 
tnyfid  what  the  mornings  would  have  concealed.  It  wai 
me  oKifltant  habit  of  the  court  to  meet,  while  at  tiiik 
place,  at  the  dose  of  tiie  day,  in  the  qioeeii's  salooo,  a 
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tntfgnificetit  octagonal  apartment,  which  rose  in  a  ctipok| 
ornamented  by  a  balcony.  There  we  played  at  pharaoA 
and  lansquenet ;  aiid  here  it  was  that  I  first  began  to  bar^ 
ter  tny  peace  for  gold,  loosing  and  winning  sums  of  great 
amount 

"•  It  may  be  asked,  did  I  find  happiness  in  thette  puf» 
suits?  I  answer^  no:  afflicted  as  I  have  since  been,  f 
Would  not  exchange  eyen  the  most  disastrous  and  gloomy 
hours  of  my  life  for  those  I  spent  in  that  scene  of  Mad 
prosperity. 

"  In  the  qu^n's  saloon  at  Marly^  among  tnaliy  Othef 
sculptured  groups,  there  Was  one  in  white  ftiarble  of  two 
sleeping  infants  enfolded  in  each  other's  arms.  I  knoW 
not  whether  there  was  any  partictilar  merit  in  the  sculp- 
ture :  but  this  I  know,  that  the  sight  of  it  affected  me  al- 
most to  tears,  and  I  dared  not  continue  to  look  at  it;  and 
if  my  eye  fell  upon  it  by  chance,  I  was  instantly  sensible* 
of  such  a  depression  in  iny  spirits  as  I  could  not  det- 
8cribe< 

"In  the  mean  time  there  was  not  a  single  person  iti 
the  couit  to  whom  I  had  shown  the  smallest  regard  but 
Madame  de  Portalier,  and  my  regard  for  this  lady  wait 
so  entirely  detoid  of  esteem,  that  it  was  any  thing  but 
sincere;  for  the  more  I  saw  of  her  the  less  I  valued  her 
character;  for  she  was  intriguing,  vain,  eager  for  admira- 
tion notwithstanding  her  age,  and  corrupt  in  every  prin- 
eiple.  Still,  however,  I  was  flattei^  by  her  caresses,  and 
intoxicated  by  the  reports  she  continually  brought  to  me 
concerning  the  effect  produced  by  my  appearance  in  sO' 
ciety. 

"  My  residence  at  court  seldom  continued  longer  than 
ft  week  at  a  time,  and  I  think  it  Was  during  my  second 
attendance  on  the  queen  at  Marly,  that  I  first  met  thef 
duke  de  Nemours  after  his  return  from  Italy. 

"  It  was  in  (he  early  part  of  the  day,  and  I  was  sittin jf 
hi  the  s^ade  near  the  marble  fountain  When  he  unexpect- 
edly made  his  appearance.  He  was  eleganth^  dreseed^ 
and  though  several  years  had  passed  since  I  had  seeil 
him,  it  seemed  as  if  time  had  stood  still  with  him,  iot 
(here  was  not  the  slightest  change  in  his  appearance. 

"  He  expressed  great  pleasure  in  seeing  me,  and  much 
Tain  eonversation  passed  between  us^  From  that  perio<^ 
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while  I  remained  with  the  court  we  were  constantly  to*' 
gether;  and  on  my  return  to  Paris  this  intimacy  was 
continued,  while  my  intercourse  with  his  sister  became 
more  and  more  frequent. 

"  Madame  de  Portalier  did  not  reside  with  her  brother 
in  Paris,  but  occupied  a  large  house  of  hci  own,  in  which 
she  saw  much  company,  and  ga^w  many  splendid  enter- 
tainments. 

"  The  comte  did  not  at  first  appear  to  take  any  notice 
of  this  close  intimacy  between  me  and  Madame  de  Por- 
talier; but  after  a  while  he  remonstrated  with  me,  giving 
me  certain  hints  by  which  I  might  understand  that  her 
reputation,  notwithstanding  the  favour  in  which  she  stood 
at  court,,  was  not  precisely  such  as  entitled  her  to  be  the 
guide  of  one  so  young  as  1  was. 

"  To  this  caution  I  paid  no  further  attention,  than  to 
withdraw  my  connexion  with  the  marquise  somewhat 
more  from  the  view  of  the  world ;  and  I  was  even  so  im- 
prudent as  to  state  to  her,  that  my  husband  was  jealous 
of  her,  and  fancied  that  I  preferred  her  company  to  his. 

"  I  could  say  much  on  this  part  of  my  life,  but  I  pur- 
posely hasten  over  it;  my  heart  sickens  at  the  remem- 
brance of  my  folly,  my  madness,  and  my  wickedness. 

"  Another  year  passed  away  after  my  return  from  Na- 
varre ;  in  that  interval  I  had'  again  involved  myself  in 
debt,  and  was  become  a  deep,  though  in  general  a  suc- 
cessful, gambler. 

"  The  spring  appeared,  and  I  again  visited  Marly.  The 
duke  de  Nemours  was  there,  and  constantly  with  me ;  a 
circumstance,  which  the  freedom  of  manners  then  pre- 
vailing in  Paris  prevented  any  person  from  blaming  .as 
it  deserved. 

"  On  the  evening  previous  to  the  day  in  which  I  was 
to  return  to  Paris.  I  was  deeply  engaged  in  play  with  a 
gentleman  who,  no  doubt,  subsisted  by  gambling.  I  was 
at  first  successful,  and  my  success  made  me  rash ;  and  I 
sat  till  I  had  not  only  lost  all  I  had  gained,  but  had  in- 
volved myself  in  a  debt  on  which  I  trembled  to  think. 

"I  had  no  means  of  defraying  this  debt,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  give  the  gentleman  a  note,  acknowledging 
my  debt,  with  a  promise  of  speedy  payment. 

'*  Madame  de  Portalier  had  observed  what  passed,  for 
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she  had  been  standing  behind  my  chair ;  and  as  soon 
the  company  dispersad  I  hastened  to  her  apartment,  and. 
bursting  into  tears,  confessed  my  foliy  and  my  painful 
apprehensions.  *  Can  I,'  I  asked,  '  demand  this  money 
from  my  husband?  No,  I  dare  not.  But  must  I  leave 
that  disgraceful  memorial  standing  against  me?'  And 
such  were  my  feelings,  such  the  reproaches  of  my  con- 
science, such  my  terror,  that  I  nearly  fainted. 

"  Madame  de  Portal ier  tried  to  console  me,  but  she  of- 
fered me  no  advice  which  promised  succour ;  I  therefore 
returned  to  my  chamber,  and  spent  the  night  in  tears.  In 
the  inorning,  however,  a  letter  was  put  into  my  hands; 
it  was  from  the  duke  de  Nemours,  and  informed  me  that 
he  had  redeemed  my  pledge  from  my  adversary  of  the 
past  night  *,  and  he  desired  I  might  feel  no  uneasiness  on 
the  subject.  My  first  emotions  on  this  occasion  were 
those  of  unmingled  delight ;  but  there  was  a  deduction 
from  my  happiness,  when  I  raeollected  that  the  debt  I 
now  owed  the  duke  was  not  an  imaginary  one,  whiek 
the  laws  of  false  honour  only  could  render  valid,  but  a 
solid  and  substantial  one:  for  how  had  ray  pledge  been 
redeemed,  but  by  a  heavy  disbursement.  Weighed  down 
with  this  feeling,  I  hastened  to  the  chamber  of  the  mar- 
quise, and  there  found  her  conversing  with  her  brother. 

"  I  scarcely  recollect  what  passed  on  this  occasion.  I 
was  at  first  excessively  afflicted,  but  the  duke  and  his 
sister  contrived  to  comfort  me:  and  before  we  parted 
they  exacted  a  promise  from  me  that  I  would  be  present 
that  evening  at  an  assembly  in  the  house  of  the  marquise 
in  Paris;  the  marquise  being  more  anxious  to  see  me  on 
that  occasion,  as  she  was  about  to  leave  the  metropolis 
for  a  short  time  with  her  brother,  who  was  proceeding 
the  next  morning  to  an  estate  which  he  possessed  in  Al- 
sace. 

"  It  was  about  noon  when  I  arrived  at  the  door  of  my 
own  house  in  Paris ;  and,  being  admitted,  was  hastening 
to  my  own  apartments  in  no  very  easy  state  of  mind, 
when  I  was  accosted  by  my  husband's  confidential  ser- 
vant before  mentioned,  and  informed  that  the  cnmte 
desired  to  speak  with  me.  My  heart  was  agitated  as  I 
followed  him  into  the  library ;  and  my  apprehensions 
H^ere  by  no  means  diminished,  when  I  saw  my  husband 
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■eated  at  a  table  examining  certain  memorandums  which 
were  spread  before  him. 

"  On  seeing  me,  he  turned  pale  with  passion,  and  hold- 
ing before  me  a  calculation  which  he  had  been  making 
from  these  various  memorai^dums,  he  bid  me  prepare  &}f 
a  second  visit  to  Pau. 

^  *  It  is  necessary,  madame,'  he  s^id,  *  to  put  it  out  of 
your  power  to  ruin  me.  Behold  the  amount  of  your  bills, 
at  least  of  some  of  them,  for  probably  you  have  other 
debts  with  which  I  am  not  ^cqgainted.  Bpt  I  forbear  to 
reason  or  expostulate,  The  day  after  to-morrow  you  wilj 
be  in  readiness  to  quit  this  place ;  in  the  m^sin  tipie,  you 
do  not  leave  this  house.' 

"  'I  am  willing  to  go,'  I  replied,  with  suppressed  indig- 
nation. '  I  shall  be  ready  at  the  appointea  time :  but  thiji 
evening  I  am  engaged,  apd  mus|,  go  from  home.' 

^  *  Do  as  you  please,  madame,'  he  replied :  *  but  undeF- 
ptapd  this,  if  you  once  leave  these  gatep,  without  my 
fffiinction,  you  return  no  more.' 

^* '  Be  it  so,'  I  replied,  in  high  displeasure ;  and  I  quit- 
ted the  room  without  a  single  attempt  at  self-justifica? 
tion,  or  deprecation  of  the  just  displeasure  of  my  offended 
liusband. 

^' I  had  not  the  smallest  idea  that  my  husbapd  would 
put  his  threat  into  execution,  respecting  the  closing  of  his 
gates  against  me.  I  therefore  resolvoi  to  keep  my  ap^ 
pointment  with  madame  de  Portalier :  for  I  was  anxious 
\o  relate  my  present  distress  to  her,  and  to  ejitreat  the 
jiuke  to  conceal  my  secret  respecting  the  debt 

^^  I  know  not  how  the  rest  of  that  miserable  day  pasfs- 
^.  At  length  the  evening  came,  and  the  hour  appoint- 
ed for  my  visit  to  the  marquise.  I  saw  my  husband  no 
more  that  day :  I  heard  his  voice,  indeed,  but  I  saw  him 
po  more  at  that  time,  nor  ever.  Our  last  meeting  was 
ill  anger ;  we  never  met  again.  Ah !  unhappy  Theo- 
dore !  With  a  better  wife  what  might  he  have  been  ? 
lie  was  once  inexpressibly  dear  to  me !  He  is  now  dear 
to  me !  How  shall  I  ever  compensate  for  the  wrongs  I 
))ave  done  him ! 

<^  Many  say  of  vice,  that  she  has  power  to  bestow 
|K>me  happy  moments  on  her  votaries.  If  so,  if  this  be 
truci  bPW  havp  I  bpep  pheatefl !  (pr,  Ihyppgh  pOJ  Diplopg, 
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the  mad,  the  sinful  career,  which  I  have  rnn,  were  every 
hour  laid  out  as  upon  a  dial,  I  could  not  place  my  finger 
on  one,  the  smallest,  partition  of  time,  and  say  that  was 
a  pleasent  moment.  Bitterness  and  sorrow,  dread  and 
self-reproach,  have  accompanied  me  through  every  step  j 
and  remorse  has  ever  gnawed  my  heart,  even  when  my 
countenance  has  been  enlivened  with  worldly  success^ 
and  my  ear  has  vibrated  with  the  accents  of  human 
praise. 

"  But  to  proceed  with  my  dreadful  narrative.  I  went 
to  the  marquise's.  I  was  present  at  the  assembly.  I  con- 
veFsed  with  the  duke,  and  represented  my  husband  to 
him  as  a  tyrant.  1  received  his  assurances  of  unaltered 
friendship,  and  fidelity  to  his  trust ;  for  I  had  a  secret  in 
his  keeping,  and  I  took  a  tender  leave  of  the  marquise  in 
his  presence ;  after  which,  I  returned  home  in  my  own 
carriage :  but  the  gates  were  shut  against  me,  and  in  the 
.moment  of  high  indignation,  I  ordered  my  coachman  to 
drive  back  to  the  marquise's,  thus  for  ever  closing  those 
gates  against  me  where  only  I  could  have  found  protec- 
tion. 

"  Having  already  deviated  so  far  from  the  path  of  duty, 
and  wandered  so  widely  in  the  ways  of  folly,  no  one  can 
wonder  at  the  step  which  followed  next;  nor  will  it  oc- 
casion the  smallest  surprise  to  any  who  may  read  this 
narrative,  to  be  informed  that  I  yielded  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  madame  de  Portalier  and  the  duke  de  Nemours, 
and,  in  a  high  fit  of  resentment  against  my  husband, 
yielded  to  their  persuasions  to  accompany  them  into 
Alsace,  where  I  was  soon  convinced  that  there  was  an 
end  of  every  hope  of  entering  again  into  the  society  of 
those  who  retained  the  slightest  value  for  public  reputar 
tion. 

"  It  was  not  till  I  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
Paris,  that  I  was  sujBiciently  calm  to  consider  what  I  had 
done.  During  this  interval  I  had  done  nothing  but  weep, 
treating  all  attempts  of  my  companions  to  reconcile  me 
to  my  situation  with  petulance  and  ill-humour,  scarcely 
refraining  from  uttering  reproaches,  and  charging  them 
as  the  sole  cause  of  my  folly.  Onte  or  twice  1  perceived 
that  the  duke  had  some  difficulty  in  repressing  his  ang^ 
on  the  occasion,  for  his  colour  heightened  and  his  eyes 
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teidbed  with  displeasure,  impressing  rae  with  the  convio 
lion,  that  it  would  be  necessary,  as  I  had  placed  myself 
in  his  power,  to  use  more  command  over  my  temper  to- 
iraids  him  than  I  had  ever  done  with  the  husband  whom 
I  had  represented  to  myself  and  others  as  an  imperious 
Wrant.  I  there^re  strove  to  do  so,  and  endeavoured, 
during  the  rest  of  my  journey,  to  conceal  my  unhappy 
lempers,  and  render  myself  more  agreeable  to  the  conn 
pany,  entertaining  the  delusive  hope,  that  the  course 
which  I  had  taken  was  not  irremediable;  and  that  I 
might  so  account  for  it  to  the  comte,  whom  I  resolved  to 
address  by  letter  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  as  might  oc^ 
casion  it  to  pass  for  a  frolic,  and  induce  him  to  look 
over  it. 

^^  Indulging  these  hopes,  I  again  became  more  cheerful, 
while  the  transient  displeasure  of  the  duke  passed  away 
and  yielded  to  his  usually  polite  and  engaging  manner. 

"  Our  journey  was  effected  with  speed,  though  I  was 
considerably  fatigued  when  we  entered  Alsace ;  and  hav- 
ing traversed  a  great  portion  of  that  charming  country, 
we,  at  length,  arrived  at  an  ancient  castle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  This  castle  being  so  near  the  fVontiers,  had 
been  strongly  fortified,  though  its  fortifications  were  now 
fsdling  to  decay.  It  was  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  rock 
which  hung  frowningly  over  the  river. 

"  Our  approach  to  the  castle  was  through  a  long  ave- 
nue formed  in  a  very  deep  and  shadowy  forest ;  and  near 
the  gates,  we  passed  through  one  5f  those  ancient  and 
grotesque  villages  with  which  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
commonly  abound.  The  houses  were  in  general  larger 
than  those  we  see  in  the  viUages  of  France,  built  on 
framework  of  timber,  with  large  porches,  and  each  story 
hanging  over  that  beneath.  The  coverings  of  each  house 
were  of  thatch,  and  the  outside  walls  generally  painted 
of  different  colours,  so  as  to  produce  an  extraordinary 
effect.  There  was  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  entrance 
of  the  village  up  to  the  gateway  of  the  castle.  An  ancient 
Gothic  archway,  surmounted  by  a  tower  and  flanked  by 
gigantic  figures  of  stone,  fixed  in  niches  in  the  wall  on 
either  side  this  gateway,  seemed  to  yawn  portentously 
upon  us. 

<<The  wearied  horses  (for  we  had  tn^reUed  fiur  that 
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mommg)  dragged  the  carriage  heavily  up  the  ascenti 
and  gave  the  villagers  time  to  assemble  in  crowds  to  - 
welcome  their  lord.  At  length  we  came  upon  a  draw- 
bridge, by  which  we  crossed  the  castle-ditch,  and  having 
passed  beneath  the  archway,  we  were  quickly  within  the 
court  of  the  castle.  This  court  is  encircled  by  high  em- 
battled walls,  and  many  wide  qhambers,  some  of  which 
appeared  to  be  inhabited,  while  others  were  evidently 
deserted;  the  windows,  which  were  grated  with  iron, 
having  no  glass.  I  was  looking  up  to  the  lofty  chamben 
and  towers  which  rose  above  us,  when  the  duke,  who 
had  rode  the  last  stage,  came  to  hand  me  from  the  car- 
riage, using  some  such  compliment  as  the  occasion  might 
be  supposed  to  suggest  to  a  mind  like  his. 

"  Assisted  by  his  hand,  I  left  the  carriage,  and  was  led 
through  a  large  hall,  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  mag* 
nificent  staircase,  into  a  saloon  of  great  extent,  at  the  end 
of  which  a  large  projecting  window  hung  over  the  preci- 
pice on  the  eastern  side  of  the  castle.  This  saloon  was 
of  stone,  richly  adorned  with  Gothic  carvings  in  high 
preservation,  the  floor  being  paved  with  marble:  and 
though  the  morning  was  extremely  hot,  a  pleasing  cool- 
ness pervaded  the  whole  apartment ;  while  the  sound  of 
waters  rushing  from  a  precipice  rendered  the  retreat  ex- 
ceedingly delightful. 

^  The  duke  had  despatched  a  courier  several  days  be- 
fore to  inform  his  people  of  the  hour  of  our  arrival :  in 
consequence,  a  cold  collation  was  set  out  in  the  centre 
of  this  hall,  in  a  style  of  such  superior  elegance  as  I  had 
seldom  seen  beyond  the  precincts  of  Paris, 

"  Through  this  enchanting  apartment  the  duke  led  me 
to  the  window ;  and  again  expressing  his  pleasure  in  see- 
ing me  at  this  place,  he  referred  to  the  various  beauties 
of  the  scenery. 

'^  Full  as  I  was,  at  that  moment,  of  painful  thoughts,  I 
was  filled  with  amazement  at  the  prospect  which  was  un* 
folded  from  this  exalted  station.  I  was  standing  on  aa 
eminence  of  two  hundred  feet  at  least  from  the  river,  the 
precipice  beneath  being  in  some  places  nearly  abrupt,  and 
affi>rding  scarcely  the  space  for  the  public  road,  which 
wound  between  the  rocks  and  the  bed  of  the  Rhine.  On 
the  right  hand  the  nx^  formed  a  segment  of  a  circle, and 
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came  round  so  as  to  be  almost  opposite  to  one  wing  of 
the  castle.  These  rocks  were  rough  and  rugged,  their 
shelving  parts  being  clothed  with  trees,  and  affording 
nourishment  to  innumerable  saxifrages,  which  hung  in 
tangled  festoons  from  the  heights.  From  a  cavern  near 
the  summit  gushed  a  pure  spring  of  sparkling  water, 
which,  dashing  and  foaming  with  a  loud  noise  from  one 
declivity  to  another,  at  length  mingled  in  the  waters  of 
the  river,  and  communicated  its  agitation  in  a  wide  circle, 
niarked  by  foam,  and  carefully  avoided  by  the  expe- 
rienced watermen.  Many  wild  traditions,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  were  connected  with  this  cavern  and  waterfall ; 
but  it  was  not  when  I  first  beheld  it  that  this  doleful 
legend  was  related  to  me.  On  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Rhine,  whose  waters  there  formed  a  wide  channel  be- 
tween the  rocks,  arose  a  hill  of  slate,  covered  with  vines, 
and  crowned  by  a  dark  forest,  from  the  centre  of  which 
arose  a  single  tower  in  ruins,  said  to  have  been  Roman, 
and  was,  most  certainly,  of  great  antiquity. 

"  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I  scarcely  remember  the 
time  in  which  the  beauties  of  nature  have  not  affected 
my  mind  with  melancholy  feelings  and  sad  forebodings. 
I  will  not  now  pause  to  analyze  these  feelings :  they  were, 
however,  on  this  occasion,  certainly  evident  to  the  duke, 
who  was  a  sagacious  discerner  of  the  human  counte- 
nance ;  for  he  immediately  led  me  from  the  window,  and 
took  me  to  the  breakfast-table,  where  he  diverted  my  at- 
tention by  the  cheerfulness  of  his  manner,  and  the  refine- 
ment of  his  conversation.  Addressing  himself  to  madame 
de  Portalier,  he  spoke  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  he 
said  was  occupied  by  many  pleasant  families,  of  various 
schemes  of  pleasure  on  the  water,  of  a  theatre  which  the 
house  contained,  of  theatrical  amusements  which  he  re- 
solved to  get  up,  of  rural  balls  and  concerts,  and  of  his 
large  and  well-selected  library.  Of  the  particulars  of  this 
conversation  I,  however,  heard  little;  I  had  other  thoughts 
in  my  mind  ;  and  these  thoughts,  though  arrived  too  late, 
were  undoubtedly  tending  to  good. 

"  Immediately  after  breakfast,  madame  de  Portalier  with- 
drew with  me  from  the  saloon ;  and  having  received  some 
directions  from  her  brother,  led  me  up  the  staircase  on 
ihe  eastern  side  of  the  hall^  and  through  a  long  gallery 
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Above  into  a  superb  suit  of  apartments,  which,  opening 
one  into  another  by  lofty  folding-doors,  terminated  in  the 
east  by  a  large  Gothic  window.  These  apartments  were 
ail  hung  with  arras,  and  richly  adorned  with  vases  of 
^hina,  superb  furniture,  and/  groups  of  sculpture.  The 
first  of  these  was  a  sitting-rocnn,  and  commanded  th# 
same  prospect  which  I  had  from  the  saloon ;  the  second 
was  a  sleeping  apartment ;  and  the  third  contained  two 
iight  closets,  a  dressing-room,  and  a  si^pejrb  toilet,  where 
we  found  two  women  in  attendance*  who  weie  to  be 
considered  as  my  own  servants.  I  cast  a  hasty  glance 
at  these  persons,  who  were  no  other  than  the  women 
who  acted  as  my  tormentors  and  avenging  angels  in 
my  rejected  condition ;  but  they  were  now  aU  obser 
quiousness,  and  their  features  clothed  with  the  smile  of 
servility. 

"  <  I  was  somewhat  startled  at  beholding  such  arrange* 
foenls  made  for  me ;  and  as  I  walked  towards  the  Gothic 
window  before  mentioned,  I  said  to  madame  de  Porta- 
lier,  in  a  manner  as  careless  as  I  could  affect,  '  You  are 
giving  yourself  much  trouble  about  me,  madame,  and  I 
am  the  more  obliged,  as  I  left  home  in  haste  and  without 
proper  comforts ;  but  as  I  shall  not  stay  long  in  this  place, 
a  few  changes  of  linen  from  your  wardrobe  will  supply 
flU.  my  wants,' 

**  *  All  I  have  is  at  your  service,'  replied  madame  de 
Portalier,  evincing  the  same  coolness,  *  but  you  will  not 
leave  this  place  till  I  return  to  Paris  ? 

'^ '  That  depends  on  circumstances,'  I  answered ;  *  you 
will  not  remain  long  in  this  place  ?" 

"  *  That  must  depend  on  circumstances,  my  dear  Es* 
telle,'  she  replied,  repeating  my  words ;  *  and  now,'  she 
added,  *  I  leave  you  to  rest  and  refresh  yourself.  You 
will  find  books  in  your  apartments,  and  a  harp,  which 
you  may  not  have  observed ;  and  if  you  are  inclined  for 
music,  either  of  these  women,  who  will  think  it  an  ho- 
nour to  serve  you,  are  able  to  handle  it  in  a  manner  which 
will  surprise  you.'  So  saying  she  departed,  leaving  me 
full  of  uneasy  reflections,  and  disgusted  with  waiting-^ 
maids  of  such  a  description. 

"  I  was  standing  at  the  Gothic  window,  and,  to  conceal 
if^y  ponfi^sioQ  aqa  po)}ept  my  thoughts,  seeoied  wholljr 
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occupied  by  the  charming  scene  there  presented.  This 
was  the  eastern  side  of  the  castle,  and  as  the  day  was 
considerably  advanced,  it  was  thrown  into  deep  «ha(de  by 
means  of  the  towers  and  walls  of  the  castle.  Beneath  tlie 
window  in  the  foreground,  was  a  rugged  scene  of  rocks 
and  fragments  of  the  old  building  mingled  together  in  a 
confused  mass,  and  covered  with  moss;  and  beyond 
these  were  the  woodlands,  deep,,  dark,  and  shadowy, 
though  the  upper  branches  of  the  trees  were  illuminated 
with  the  light  of  the  midday  sun.  Beyond  these  woods 
was  an  open  country,  through  which  I  could  in  many 
places  mark  the  course  of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  remote  ho- 
rizon was  intended  by  the  summits  of  hills,  some  of  which 
I  concluded  might  form  a  portion  of  the  Hartzwald. 

"  My  observations  on  this  landscape,  though  mention- 
ed in  this  place,  were  not  made  at  the  time  I  speak  of; 
for  though  I  stood  looking  out  of  the  window,  my  whole 
thoughts  were  occupied  by  other  things,  and  those  very 
different  from  the  objects  before  me.  Having  at  length 
formed  my  resolution,  I  withdrew  to  the  outer  apart- 
ment ;  and,  seeing  a  writing-table  duly  fitted  out,  I  sat 
down  and  wrote  to  my  husband,  entreating  his  pardon 
for  my  hasty  conduct,  speaking  of  what  I  had  done  as  a 
mere  frolic,  though  a  very  silly  one,  saying  I  was  ready 
to  return  to  him  or  go  to  Navarre  the  moment  he  would 
send  me  remittances  for  the  purpose,  and  giving  him 
every  possible  assurance  of  my  future  submission  to  his 
will. 

"  Having  sealed  up  this  letter,  I  wrote  a  second  to  ma- 
dame  de  Laurans  much  to  the  same  purpose ;  and  having 
prepared  them  both,  I  requested  my  attendants  to  give 
them  to  the  person  who  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  the 
duke's  letters,  not  having  at  that  time  any  suspicions  of 
file  deep  treachery  of  these  persons. 

"  When  the  letters  were  despatched,  I  felt  my  mind 
considerably  relieved,  and  I  was  enabled  to  attend  to  the 
engagements  of  the  toilet,  in  which  I  had  always  de- 
lighted. 

"  It  was  the  decline  of  day  when  I  was  summoned  to 
dinner,  and  I  appeared  in  the  saloon,  where  the  dinnei- 
table  was  spread,  in  better  spirits  than  I  had  enjoyed 
mnce  I  left  Paris.    The  duke  and  hj3  sister  were  deeply 
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occupied  in  conversation  near  the  window  when  I  enter- 
ed the  room.  Their  discourse  suddenly  broke  up  on  my 
appearance,  and  as  the  duke  came  forward  to  hand  me 
to  the  table  he  said, '  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  so  muchr 
recovered  the  fatigues  of  your  journey,  madame.' 

"I  was  startled  at  the  tone  of  voice  with  which  these 
words  were  spoken,  and,  looking  towards  the»speakery. 
instantly  observed  such  a  cloud  on  his  countenance  as 
made  me  tremble.  However,  I  resolved  not  to  notice 
what  I  had  observed,  and  I  began  to  talk  with  madame 
de  Portalier.  The  beauty  of  the  place  afforded  a  natural 
subject  of  observation,  and  the  duke  remarked,  that  it  was 
his  favourite  residence,  that  he  meant  to  remain  there  till 
the  end  of  autumn,  and  to  spend  his  winter  in  Italy ;  and 
then,  turning  suddenly  to  me,  asked  me  how  I  should  Uke 
to  see  Rome. 

"*Very  mueh^'  I_replied,  *but  I  have  no  chance  of 
doing  so.' 

"*Howr  he  answered,  'cannot  you  accompany  me 
and  my  sister  V 

"  *  No,'  I  replied,  *  I  cannot  be  so  long  from  home ;  I 
shall  want  to  see  my  children :  I  think  of  going  shortly 
to  Pau.' 

"As  I  uttered  these  last  words,  the  duke  coloured 
greatly,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  restraining  his  feel- 
ings :  for,  though  he  did  not  speak,  he  gave  me  a  look 
which  indicated  much,  though  not  so  plainly  as  to 
enable  me  to  judge  of  the  whole  that  was  passing  in  his 
mind. 

"  The  servants  were  at  that  period  removing  the  din- 
ner ;  we  therefore  remained  silent  till  they  had  left  the 
room,  and  then  I  took  occasion  to  speak  to  the  duke  and 
his  sister  to  the  following  effect :  I  tbld  them  that  I  had 
been  brought  to  a  sense  of  my  imprudent  and  hasty  be- 
haviour, I  thanked  them  for  their  kindness,  but  informed 
them  that  I  was  come  to  the  resolution  of  imploring  my 
husband's  forgiveness,  and  that  I  should  hold  myself  in 
readiness  to  return  to  him  the  very  instant  he  should 
signify  his  intention  to  receive  me.  'Or,'  1  added, 
'  should  he  wish  me  to  go  to  his  mother,  I  am  equally 
ready  to  obey.' 

"  While  I  spoke,  I  avoided  looking  at  them ;  indeed,  I 
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was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  my  eyes  dimmed  wifb 
tears ;  but  when  I  ceased  to  speak,  and  no  one  answered, 
I  looked  up,  and  saw  that  the  duke  was  reclining  hi9 
head  upon  his  hand,  his  elbow  resting  on  the  table,  while 
madame  de  Portalier  had  her  eyes  foced  on  him  as  if  to 
obtain  a  hint  of  the  line  of  conduct  she  was  to  pursue 
respecting  me. 

'^  At  length  the  duke  raised  himseff  and  addressed  rae, 
not  in  invective  or  reproach,  as  I  had  expected,  but  in  » 
strain  of  the  highest  panegyric.  He  called  me  the  best 
of  wives  and  of  mothers,  who  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  to  the  good  of  her  family.  He  hinted  that 
ray  husband  was  a  tyrant,  and  that  my  mother-in-law 
and  her  daughter  were  gloomy  bigots.  He  regretted,  he 
said,  that  I  had  fallen  into  such  hands,  and  lamented  that 
he  had  not  seen  me  first,  and  thereby  entitled  himself  to- 
become  the  object  of  all  those  conjtigal  afiections  of 
which  I  had,  he  was  pleased  to  observe,  so  high  and  ex- 
alted a  notion, 

"  In  this  strain  he  proceeded,  till  my  self-satisfaction  wa» 
entirely  restored,  and  the  intoxicating  effects  of  flattery 
were,  no  doubt,  fully  apparent. 

"  The  rest  of  this  day  was  spent  in  walking  among  the 
beautiful  environs  of  the  castle,  in  conversations  on  the 
belles  letters^  in  hearkening  to  music  performed  by  some* 
of  the  duke's  retainers,  and  in  other  amusements  of  the* 
same  nature. 

During  the  next  month  I  was  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant expectation  of  answers  to  my  letters;  but  they  did 
not  arrive.  At  the  end  of  that  period  I  wrote  again  both 
to  Pau  and  to  Paris;  and  sent  my  letters,  not  by  the  hand» 
of  my  waiting-maid,  but  by  those  of  a  man-servant,  who- 
waited  on  me  at  dinner. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  and  his  sister  contrived 
that  I  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  excitement  by 
company,  parties  of  pleasure  by  land  or  wafer,  theatrical 
anmsements,  and  other  devices  while  they  were  the  os- 
tensible occupations  of  the  duke  and  his  sister.  They 
were  secretly  labouring  to  remove  every  sentiment  of 
honour  and  integrity  which  still  possessed  any  influence 
over  my  heart,  by  shaking  the  very  foundation  of  my 
belief  1ft  the  Christian  rdigioD,    Bom  (rf  then  iveie  w> 
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eided  infidels,  and  to  see  others  reduced  to  the  same  state 
of  hopeless  infidelity  with  themselves  seemed  to  be  the 
ehief  ddight  and  solace  of  their  lives,  as  it  was  of  most 
of  those  with  whom  they  associated. 

^  It  is  inconceivable  with  what  industry  they  pursued 
Ihdr  purpose,  and  how  anxious  Madame  de  Portaiier  was 
to  bring  me  to  that  state  into  which  she  was  conscious  of 
having  brought  herself. 

^  Still,  however,  while  awaiting  the  answers  to  my  let- 
ters, and  while  I  felt  some  hope  of  being  deUvered  from 
the  mire  in  which  I  was  sinking,  I  retained  some  degree 
of  honour,  some  rectitude  of  character :  but  at  length  my 
pride  enraging  me,  I  resolved  to  think  no  more  of  my 
husband,  no  more  of  my  infant  children,  my  religion,  or 
the  days  of  my  chOdhood,  and  I  from  that  time  became 
as  wax,  to  be  moulded  into  whatever  form  my  vicious 
companions  might  desire. 

^  But  Madame  Portaiier  had  no  sooner  brought  me  to 
renounce  my  husband  and  my  children,  than  she  in- 
stantly turned  upon  me,  and  hintmff  that  it  was  her  in- 
tention to  return  to  Paris,  asked  me  If  she  should  execute 
any  commissions  for  me  at  my  milliner's. 

"  I  was  shocked  at  hearing  that  she  was  going  to  leave 
the  castle,  and  declared  that  I  would  accompany  her  te 
Paris. 

"  *  It  cannot  be,'  she  answered. 

"  *  And  why?*  I  asked. 

"  *  You  will  not  now  be  received  in  society.' 

" '  And  wherefore  V  I  replied. 

"  *  Because,'  she  said, '  you  have  quitted  your  husband.' 

"*  As  a  friend  to  you,  and  with  you,'  I  answered. 

"'True,'  she  replied ;  'but  the  world  has  put  another 
constniction  on  your  conduct,  and  there  are  some  things 
that  the  world  cannot  forgive.' 

"*And  this  from  you,  Madame  dc  Portaiier!'  I  said, 
*  you,  my  adviser  and  familiar  friend  I  O,  this  is  greatly 
too  much  r  and  I  shrieked  with  agony,  and  fainted. 

"This  scene  took  place  in  my  own  room ;  and  when  I 
recovered,  I  found  myself  lying  on  a  sofa,  and  the  duke 
and  his  sister  standing  near  me.  As  I  opened  my  eyes, 
the  duke  came  forward  and  tried  to  soothe  me ;  but  my 
indignation  was  excited,  and  I  then  let  him  see  the  kind 

IV  H 
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of  spirit  he  had  to  deal  with.  Violent,  however,  as  I 
was,  I  had  now  encountered  one  wlio  was  more  than  my 
match.  When  thus  haughtily  repulsed,  he  stood  before 
md^  looking  upon  me  with  a  determined  and  daring  ex- 
pression, indicative  of  contempt;  and,  bidding  me  to 
look  back  on  my  past  life,  asked  me  to  blame  no  other 
than  myself  for  all  ray  misfortunes.  *  Is  it  my  fault,'  he 
asked,  'that  your  husband  has  forsaken  you,  and  that 
your  children  are  taken  from  you  ?  Was  it  by  me  that 
you  were  taken  from  beneath  your  husband's  roof?  or 
through  my  persuasion  that  you  renounced  his  counte- 
nance and  protection  ?  You  ought  to  have  weighed  the 
matter  well,  before  you  thus  violated  the  laws  of  society 
and  closed  every  avenue  to  your  returnv  You  have  now, 
indeed,  no  friend — no  protector  but  myself.  And  are  you 
already  weary  of  this  protection  ?  Are  you  determined 
on  your  own  destruction  ?' 

''^I  listened  to  him  in  silence,  for  amazement  had  de- 
prived me  of  utterance.  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  felt  the 
chains  which  I  had  forged  for  myself.  My  proud  spirit 
was  humbled  indeed,  and  O,  how  debased  !  The  duke 
would  have  added  more,  for  he  had  measured  and 
weighed  my  character,  aftd  had  discovered  the  means 
of  taming  that  spirit  which  had  never  been  subdued  be- 
fore :  but  rising  from  the  sofa,  I  approached  him  with  a 
bended  knee,  I  implored  his  forgiveness,  I  besought  his 
continued  protection,  and  I  promised  to  refrain  from  all 
future  reproaches. 

"He  received  my  concessions  with  a  haughty  gra- 
ciousness ;  and  from  that  period  I  became  the  miserable 
slave  of  one  who,  had  I  honoured  myself,  would  probably 
have  ranked  the  daughter  of  the  humble  pastor  of  the 
mountain  village  among  some  of  the  fairest  ornaments 
of  her  sex. 

"But  what  am  I  now  doing?  Do  I  not  forget  myself f 
For  whom  am  I  compiling  these  miserable  adventures'^ 
Mv  head  is  giddy,  my  senses  are  confused.  O,  my  Es- 
tefle !  my  daughter !  Be  this  remembered  by  my  daugh- 
ter :  that  the  infiuence  of  every  virtuous  woman  is  con- 
Jessed,  not  only  by  her  husband,  but  by  all  the  other  sex; 
and  one  of  the  contrary  character  is  despised  in  every  so- 
eiety  with  which  she  mingles^  wiiile  she  introduces  dis- 
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tress  and  disorder  into  all  her  connexions,  and  poiaoiM 
every  source  of  relative  happiness. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  day  referred  to,  the  duke,  pro- 
bably by  way  of  a  peace-offering,  presented  me  with  a 
superb  set  of  jewels;  but  although  I  had  already  begun 
to  lose  my  value  for  these  gaudy  trifles,  I  was  obliged  to 
receive  them  with  an  air  of  gratitude,  and  to  express  a 
degree  of  satisfaction  which  I  did  not  feel. 

"  Madame  de  Portalier  remained  at  the  castle  for  nearljr 
f^x  weel^s  after  the  conversation  had  passed  o(  which  I 
spoke  above,  and  during  that  time  the  amusements  pro- 
ceeded without  interruption.  At  that  period  I  accident- 
ally heard,  through  the  means  ef  a  visiter,  that  the  eorate 
de  Barfleur  had  left  Paris,  and  was  gone  to  reside  with  his 
,  mother.  What  would  I  then  have  given  to  have  been  per- 
mitted to  join  that  happy  party,  or  only  to  have  taken  a 
distant  view  of  the  venerable  mother  with  her  childrea 
and  grandchildren !  But  ah !  the  door  of  hope  was  shut,  and 
my  children  and  my  husband  were  lost  to  me  for  ever. 

"  At  length  madame  de  Portalier  left,  but  without  tak- 
ing leave  of  me,  and  with  her  departed  all  our  female 
visiters.  A  few  gentlemen  only  now  frequented  the  cas- 
tle, and  now  the  duke  began  to  give  himself  much  t# 
those  pleasures  in  which  I  could  take  no  part,  and  I  was 
left  alone,  to  reflect  almost  to  distraction  on  the  whole 
tenor  of  my  miserable  life.  I  saw  in  the  past  only  subjects 
of  regret  and  mortification,  and  in  the  future  nothing  but 
distress  and  horror. 

"  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  endeavoured  to  fortify  my 
mind  in  unbelief;  and  though  assisted  in  this  attempt  by 
the  duke,  I  never  could  succeed  so  far  as  to  remove  my 
apprehension  of  what  was  to  follow  after  death. 

"  I  seldom  breakfasted  with  the  duke,  and  how  at  this 
time  I  wasted  my  weary  mornings  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe. Sometimes  1  allowed  iriy  attendants  to  talk  to 
me,  but  their  conversation  was  utterly  detestable  to  me. 
I  could  not  endure  their  flatteries,  and  I  abhorred  stiU 
more  their  sentiments.  If  I  treated  them  with  scorn, 
that  scorn  has  been  repaid  with  interest.  Sometimes  I 
would  beguile  an  hour  or  two  in  reading,  while  one  of  my 
attendants  played  to  me  on  the  harp,  and  oftener  I  sal 
i^editating  at  the  window^  watching  the  progjress  of  the 
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boats  on  the  bosom  of  the  Rhine,  or  the  variations  of  the 
lights  and  shades  upon  the  woods.  Sometimes  1  would 
contemplate  for  hours  together  the  figures  on  the  ta- 
pestry, and  particularly  a  group  which  represented  the 
parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  until  the  infant 
figure  of  Astyanax  and  the  dutiful  sorrow  of  the  heathen 
matron  would  fill  me  with  shame  and  pain,  and  I  should 
be  ready  to  sink  with  grief  and  self-reproach. 

"  And  now,  as  time  advanced,  and  autumn  began  to 
display  her  dark  tints  and  cast  her  foliage,  I  looked  for- 
ward with  dread  to  approaching  winter,  and  to  consider 
whether  the  duke  would  think  of  removing,  and  what 
would  be  my  fate.  He  at  one  time  spoke  of  going  to 
Italy,  and  I  felt  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  any  change :  but 
being  engaged  in  some  diplomatic  business  in  a  German 
court  not  very  far  distant,  it  was  settled  that  I  should  re- 
main where  I  was ;  and  as  his  time  would  not  be  fully 
occupied  in  the  afi&ir,  he  resolved  to  give  me  as  much  of 
it  as  ne  conveniently  could. 

"  I  can  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the-extreme  deprcs- 
■ion  which  seized  my  spirits,  when  I  found  myself  with- 
out a  companion  in  the  Castle  of  Sphorzheim.  Never  per- 
haps till  then  had  I  felt  the  deep,  deep  wretchedness  of 
my  situation ;  and  had  I  then  possessed  a  single  friend, 
or  a  few  Louis  cPorSy  I  Verily  believe  that  I  should  have 
kit  the  place.  It  was  then  that  my  imagination  first  as- 
sumed that  wild  and  vivid  character  which  is  nearly  alli- 
ed to  insanity.  I  had  from  youth  yielded  to  my  passions. 
I  had  mdulged  my  fancy  in  waking-dreams  and  foolish 
expectations,  and  the  propensity  at  that  period  became 
dangerously  strong. 

**  There  was  a  tale  allied  to  the  cavern  of  which  I  have 
•poken  as  being  visible  from  my  window,  which  being 
told  me  at  this  time  affected  even  my  nightly  visions.  It 
was  said,  that  before  those  heights  were  covered  with 
wood,  a  certain  prince,  with  many  followers,  had  pur- 
sued a  hart  to  the  mouth  of  this  cavern,  and  there  the 
terrified  animal  had  sprung  from  the  precipice  and  been 
followed  by  the  whole  train  of  hunters,  who  had  miserably 
perished ;  and  that  a  spring  of  pure  water  had  subse- 
quently gushed  from  the  place  on  which  the  hart  had 
stood  at  bay  before  it  took  its  perilous  leap. 
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''My  mind  was  so  filled  with  this  tradition,  that  I,  one 
night  when  the  moon  was  shining  full  upon  the  cascade^ 
fancied  I  beheld  a  train  of  shadowy  huntsmen  springing 
from  the  shelf  of  the  rock,  and  even  heard  their  groans 
in  the  wind.  It  was  between  sleeping  and  waking  ^at 
these  fancies  filled  my  mind :  but  they  were  inexpressi- 
bly distressing,  as  they  always,  somehow  or  other,  con- 
nected themselves  with  circumstances  allied  to  me,  my 
husband,  or  my  children. 

"  *  Oh !  what  would  I  now  giv^'  I  would  often  say,  *  for 
one  interview  with  my  children !  Does  my  Theophilus 
still  lisp  the  word  mamma?  or  is  the  sound  for  ever  in- 
terdicted to  these  unhappy  babes?  Is  the  name  of  Es- 
telle  held  in  entire  abhorrence  by  my  husband  ?  Is  the 
mother  of  his  children  utterly  detested  V 

"  In  meditations  of  this  nature  passed  the  weary  hours, 
till  the  duke  returned  and  oticasioned  some  change  of 
thought,  but  little  comfort ;  for  finding  me  dejected,  he 
seemed  hurt,  and  in  some  degree  offended  3  but  I  refrain- 
ed from  answering  his  reproaches.  In  his  presence, 
however,  I  tried  to  rally  my  spirits,  and  my  efforts  in 
some  degree  succeeded. 

"  During  that  long  sad  winter,  I  experienced  many  lan- 
guid hours.  The  duke  was  often  absent,  and  I  thought  I 
observed  an  increasing  indifference  every  time  he  return- 
ed ;  nevertheless,  there  were  some  intervals  in  which  he 
seemed  to  feel  my  situation,  and  to  wish  to  console  me. 

"The  duke  had  at  length  finished  his  diplomatic 
duties,  the  spring  again  bloomed,  and  my  spirits  were 
somewhat  revived;  nevertheless,  I  had  some  very  sad 
moments,  and  many  intervals  of  bitter  sorrow  and  un- 
speakable anguish. 

"  Time  hastened  on,  and  after  a  while  my  little  Estelle 
was  laid  in  my  arms.  For  a  season  after  the  birth  of  this 
unhappy  baby  it  was  supposed  that  I  should  have  done 
well,  out  grief  had  taken  a  deeper  hold  of  my  constitu- 
tion than  was  at  fu-st  supposed.  I  now  earnestly  sought ' 
to  be  allowed  to  nurse  my  child,  but  was  obliged  at  length 
to  confess  my  inability,  and  a  tender-hearted  peasant  waa 

grocured  to  undertake  the  office;  afLer  which  it  was 
oped  that  my  health  would  improve:  but  the  hope  was 
vain,  the  rose  never  returned  to  my  cheek  nor  the  bloom 

H3 
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to  my  lips.  I  was  seized  with  a  shortness  of  breathhigf^ 
and  a  slight  cough,  and  was  troubled  with  an  intermit- 
ting fever,  which  made  me  inexpressibly  miserable.  I  had 
little  to  complain  of  respecting  the  duke  during  the  sum- 
mer montlis ;  he  procured  me  the  most  able  medical  as* 
sistance,  and  supplied  me  with  every  comfort.  In  the 
autumn  he  proposed  that  I  should  remove  into  a  warmer 
situation,  and  I  accompanied  him  to  Montpeher,  where 

1  seemed  to  gain  some  little  benefit,  though  being  uneasy 
about  the  child  whom  I  had  left  with  her  nurse,  I  was 
glad  to  return  in  the  spring  to  Sphorzheim.  llius  a  great 
part  of  another  year  wore  away,  and  if  I  did  not  regain 
health,  I  did  not  decline. 

'' Immediately  on  my  return  to  the  castle,  the  duke 
found  some  pretext  for  going  to  Paris,  and  from  that  pe- 
riod I  saw  little  of  him  till  we  parted  to  meet  no  more.  I 
was  no  longer  the  t;ompanion  in  which  he  could  delight. 
My  spirits  were  gone,  and  young  as  I  was,  my  health 
was  aeclining,  although  it  was  only  then  a  little  more 
than  twice  twelve  months  since  we  had  met  at  the  palace 
of  Marly. 

"  My  career  was  indeed  a  short  one,  but  had  it  been 
longer,  it  would  only  have  tended  to  the  multiplication  of 
offences. 

"  I  was  exactly  twenty-six  years  of  age  at  this  time, 
and  had,  in  my  short  life,  utterly  abused  and  forfeited 
every  advantage  of  fortilne  and  distinction  in  society,  and 
was  lefl  forsaken  of  all  the  world,  to  watch  the  gradual 
approach  of  death,  and,  as  I  then  thought,  of  everlasting 
destruction. 

"And  now,  by  degrees,  a  deep  and  fixed  melancholy 
took  possession  of  my  mind,  and  I  have  no  accurate  re- 
collection of  the  last  eighteen  months  that  I  spent  at 
Sphorzheim.  Sometimes,  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  kind  of  derangement  possessed  me,  for  I  knew  lit- 
tle that  passed,  and  every  sort  of  terrific  image  presented 
itself  to  my  imagination.  And  during  this  state  of  feelings. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  exercised  the  forbearance  of 
those  with  whom  I  lived  in  no  small  degree,  and  proba 
bly  rendered  myself  as  much  an  object  of  hatred  to  mj 
attendants,  as  I  had  formerly  been  of  envy  and  admira- 
tion. But  who  can  bear  the  torments  of  a  wounded  spirit  % 
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^yfho  can  be  at  peace  beneath  the  vengeance  of  aaoifeiid- 

"  At  length  my  illness  took  a  more  decided  and  alarm- 
ing form,  and  the  duke  de  Nemours  was  sent  for. 

"  He  seemed  affected  when  apprized  of  my  situation, 
and  treated  me  in  our  last  interviews  with  kindness.  Yet 
he  too  readily  yielded,  as  I  then  thought,  to  the  last  sug- 
gestion of  my  physicians,  which  was  to  send  me  to  the 
place  of  my  nativity  in  order  to  try  the  effect  of  my  na- 
tive air ;  and  though  I  combatted  the  proposal  with  all 
the  strength  I  had,  it  was  carried  against  me,  and  the 
plan  put  into  execution. 

"  My  passage  was  by  water  up  the  Rhine,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  managed.  After  which  I  was  taken  from  my 
couch  in  the  vessel,  and  put  into  a  litter  with  my  daughter. 
My  attendants  were  the  two  females  frequently  mention- 
ed above,  and  several  men-servants.  The  duke  took  leave 
of  me  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  kissing  the  infant  af- 
fectionately, promised  to  follow  me  in  a  few  days,  a  pro- 
mise, however,  which  he  probably  never  meant  to  keep. 
O !  what,  what  were  my  feelings  as  I  looked  up  for  the 
last  time  at  the  towers  of  Sphorzheim,  and  towards  the 
windows  of  those  apartments  in  which  I  had  spent  so 
many  miserable  hours. 

"Thus  I  commenced  my  melancholy  journey,  and 
thus  was  I  brought  to  my  native  place  under  circum- 
stances of  misery  and  degradation  which  it  is  past  the 
power  of  language  to  describe.  My  distress  of  mind, 
fatigue,  and  even  terror  from  the  unkindness  of  my  ser- 
vants during  the  journey  had  been  so  great,  that  when  I 
arrived  at  this  place  my  fever  raged  with  unprecedented 
fury ;  and  I  was  in  that  state  of  feeling  in  which  the 
imagination  is  unable  to  distinguish  its  own  creation* 
from  realities. 

"  I  have  lost  several  days  of  my  journey  from  my  re- 
collection. But  when  I  arrived  in  this  place  I  seemed  to 
wake  as  it  were  from  a  very  long  dream,  and  saw  again 
before  me  the  many  well-known  objects,  with  which 
this  lovely  vaUey  abounds,  with  sensations  it  would  be 
impossible  to  define,  and  which  filled  me  with  uioiixed 
anguish. 

^Oh,  smi  sin!  to  what  hadst  thou  reduced  mel  and 
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what  were  thy  wageu?— Misery,  inisery  from  first  to  IcMt 
was  my  doom !  various,  multiplied,  unmixed  distresses! 
shame,  and  grief,  and  bitter  anguish  I 

"  Never,  never  can  I  forget  the  moment  in  which  I 
was  lifted  from  my  litter  and  carried  into  that  dreadful 
lodge ;  when  I  was  laid  on  that  bed,  that  bed  of  horror, 
and  saw  that  room  which  reminded  me  of  other  times — 
the  same,  the  very  same;  and  yet  so  different,  so  tarnish- 
ed, faded,  and  altered.  I  looked  around,  upward,  toward 
the  ceiling,  and  on  the  floor ;  and  then  uttering  a  wild  and 
fearful  shriek,  I  heard,  I  saw  no  more. 

"It  was  night,  dark  night,  when  I  opened  my  eyes 
again.  A  lamp  was  burning,  and  some  one  held  a  cup 
to  my  lips.  I  drank  with  eagerness,  and  again  became 
insensible.  I  had  swallowed  a  powerful  opiate,  and  lay 
for  many  hours  entranced  in  a  death-like  sleep.  Again 
I  awoke,  and  recovering  recoUection,  tore  my  hair  and 
wrung  my  hands,  till,  t^ing  held  down  by  force,  weak-r 
ness  compelled  me  to  remain  still. 

"A  deep  and  gloomy  silence  followed,  during  which, 
my  recollections,  or  rather  the  visions  of  my  fancy,  were 
horrible  in  the  extreme. 

**  Another  day  and  night  passed  away,  and  my  eyes 
opened  on  the  Sabbath,  but  it  was  no  day  of  rest  to  me. 
The  windows  of  the  apartment  were  open,  and  I  heard 
the  viUage  bells.  I  started  and  tried  to  raise  myself,  but 
a  kind  of  paralytic  numbness  had  seized  jny  limbs,  of 
which  I  had  not  been  aware.  I  called  to  my  attendants, 
and  begged  to  be  placed  in  such  a  direction  that  I  might 
look  through  the  window.  It  was  no  delicate  hand 
which  then  lifted  my  aching  head:  no,  I  had  driven  fax 
from  me  all  those  beloved  connexions,  whose  tender  en* 
dearments  render  a  sick-bed  easy. 

"However,  being  thus  raised,  I  could  inhale  a  fresher 
air,  and  could  distinguish  through  the  window  a  part  of 
the  belt  of  pine,  and  the  inferior  peak  of  the  nearest  hill 
crowned  with  fir-trees. 

**  1  lay  and  gazed  on  this  object  during  all  the  tedious 
day,  and  heard  from  time  to  time  the  distant  sound  of  the 
Tillage  bells.  A  kind  of  tenderer  sorrow  had  succeeded 
my  high-wrought  frenzy.  I  thought  of  my  husband  and 
In&nt  boys^  yet  still  more  of  my  father.    I  revolved  and 
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^gtan  rerolved  these  things  in  my  mind,  till  all  sense  of 
time  seemed  confounded  with  me,  and  the  present,  past, 
and  future  were  one  maze  of  confusion. 

"  My  eyes  were  fixed  on.  the  pealt  and  the  grove.  I  re- 
membered cUmbing  it,  with  my  father's  help,  in  early 
childhood,  and  recollected  the  sensations  which  I  expe- 
rienced from  the  reviving  breezes,  and  I  fancied  I  still 
heard  the  rustling  of  the  wind  among  the  pines.  By  de- 
grees the  illi^sion  became  stronger :  the  peak  and  grove 
neared  as  it  were  upon  my  vision ;  I  thought  I  saw  my 
father's  figure  walking  among  the  trees;  with  his  hand 
he  held  a  child,  it  was  myself  at  one  moment,  and  then 
my  infant  daughter.  For  a  moment  the  sight  was  pleas- 
ing to  me,  but  presently  il  changed  its  character:  the  wind 
blew  louder,  the  grove  rocked ;  and  in  the  countenance  of 
my  father  and  of  the  child  I  fancied  a  forbidding  and 
awful  aspect,  which  caused  me  to  shriek  with  terror,  and 
made  me  glad  of  the  presence  even  of  my  cruel  attendants. 

"Notwithstanding,  however,  this  dreadful  wretched- 
ness of  mind,  and  the  cruel  treatment  which  I  expe- 
rienced, and  on  which  I  now  forbear  to  expatiate,  I  can 
gratefully  acknowledge  that  it  has  tended  decidedly  and 
directly  to  my  advantage.  My  state  of  health  undoubt- 
edly improved  after  my  arrival  at  the  lodge,  insomuch 
as,  after  the  first  and  second  day,  I  had  no  return  of  the 
fits  of  frenzy,  though  I  was  still  unable  to  rise  from  my 
couch. 

"  The  first  dawii  or  ray  of  Christian  hope  which  broke 
in  upon  me,  was  occasioned  by  the  visit  of  that  worthy 
man  under  whose  roof  my  weary  foot  has  at  length  found 
rest,  though  I  was  then  under  such  restraint  that  I  did 
not  dare  to  express  my  joy.  From  that  moment  I  thought 
of  nothing  but  how  to  effect  my  escape. 

"  At  length  I  found  means  to  procure  materials  for  writ- 
ing a  note,  and  having  seen  a  little  shepherd  boy  driving 
his  sheep  across  the  alp,  I  employed  my  infant  girl  to 
throw  my  note  to  him  from  the  verandah:  a  periloin 
measure  indeed,  but  it  succeeded,  and  the  next  Sabbath- 
day  my  deliverance  was  efTected.  , 

'^Mnfiat  has  since  passed  is  well  known  to  the  dear 
firiend  under  whose  roof  I  have  found  protection,  and 
more  than  protection,  peace— peace  which  I  never  knew 
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before,  even  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  me. 
Through  the  divine  blessing,  the  mists  of  error  in  which 
I  have  been  so  long  involved  have  been  scattered  from 
my  benighted  soul.  I  have  been  led  to  consider  myself 
utterly  vile  and  abominable ;  one  who  has  transgressed 
the  law  in  deed  and  word,  in  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
it ;  a  faithless  daughter,  wife,  and  mother ;  a  shame  and 
disgrace  to  my  sex ;  one  who  has  deserved  to  be  an  out- 
cast from  society,  and  the  scorn  of  all.  ^Nevertheless, 
though  this  h^s  been  revealed  to  me,  and  1  have  been  led 
to  cry,  *  Unclean,  unclean,'  yet  I  have  not  been  left  as  one 
without  hope.  I  have  been  convinced  that  my  Redeemer 
is  miglity,  and  that  the  atonement  he  made  is  all-suffi- 
cient for  my  salvation.  Though  my  offences  are  as  scar- 
let, they  shall  be  white  as  wool ;  for  I  know  in  whom  I 
trust,  and  I  will  not  be  afraid.  Though  some  sad  hours, 
some  bitter  conflicts,  I  doubt  not,  remain  to  be  expe- 
rienced; yet  my  victory  is  certain,  ina^nuch  as  it  de- 
pends not  on  myself,  but  on  Him  who  said  unto  the 
leper,  *  Be  thop.  cleaji.^ 

"And  now  to  sum  up  this  awful  history  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  ifpr  the  hand  which  traces  these  lines  al- 
ready begins  to  feel  the  palsy  of  approaching  dissolution. 
I  here  declare,  that  I  yield  my  soul  and  body  to  him  that 
fashioned  them,  with  an  entire  renunciation  of  all  selfr 
confidence,  with  an  utter  abhorrence  and  detestation  of 
my  former  life,  and  without  other  hope  of  mercy  but 
through  the  merits  and  death  of  Christ.  I  have  no  ex- 
pectation of  being  accepted  of  the  Father  but  through  the 
Soji  'f  and  have  po  hopnes  of  anaendment  of  life,  were  my 
life  to  be  prolonged  to  the  appointed  age  of  man,  but 
through  the  restraining  and  sanctifying  influences  of  God 
the  Holy  Spirit.  I  further  add,  that  it  is  my  wish  that  my 
infant  daughter,  my  little  Estelle,  should  henceforth  con- 
sider my  honoured  protector,  the  successor  of  my  father, 
as  a  parent ;  that  she  should  be  educated  by  him,  and 
early  taught  to  shun  those  errors  which  proved  the  ruin 
pf  her  mother.  To  the  tender  care  of  my  Almighty 
God,  I  bequeath  my  injured  husband  and  beloved  sons. 
May  every  blessing  descend  on  my  children— showers 
of  blessings  from  above.  And  may  we,  who  now  can 
i^eet  DO  iQjore  on  earth,  expene^ice  ^  joyfiil  reunion. 
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when  time  i^all  be  no  more,  and  the  work  of  redeeming 
love  shcdl  be  completed  I" 

"The  mantiseript  broke  off  in  this  place,  and  the  few 
last  lines  were  scarcely  legible. 

"Such  was  the  account  which  this  unhappy  lady  gave 
of  her  life,  and  I  could  fill  volumes  with  my  comments 
on  it,  but  1  forbear.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  left  an  im* 
pression  of  s^Shess  on  my  mind  which  never  wore  o£ 
My  heart  clung,  in  a  manner  which  I  cannot  de8crik3e, 
to  the  Uttle  Estelle ;  and  I  was  exceedingly  uneasy  lest 
any  dispute  should  arise  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  de  Ne- 
mours, respecting  my  guardianship  of  this  child,  lliis 
matter  was,  however,  soon  and  amicably  settled  between 
us.  For  the  duke,  as  I  afterwards  found,  being  on  the 
point  of  forming  a  connexion  with  a  kdy  of  high  station 
and  fortune,  was  easily  persuaded  to  leave  the  child 
where  her  mother  had  placed  her. 

"Among  the  unhappy  lady's  papers,  I  found,  after  her 
death,  two  letters,  the  one  addressed  to  the  comte  ^e 
Barfleur,  and  the  other  to  his  mother.  I  did  not  think  it 
right  to  read  them,  but  despatched  them  immediately  to 
Pau,  with  the  communication  of  her  death,  and  an  sc- 
count  of  the  blessed  state  in  which  she  had  departed. 

"  I  certainly  expected  a  written  answer  to  my  letter, 
and  was  therefore  surprised,  when  after  several  weeks; 
in  which  nothing  had  been  heard  from  Pau,  the  comte  de 
Barfleur  himself  was  introduced  into  my  study.  I  did 
not  at  first  form  any  conjecture  concerning  this  stranger, 
nor  had  I  the  least  idea  who  he  might  be.  I  did  hot 
therefore  immediately  send  away  the  little  EsteUe,  who 
was  sitting  on  a  chair  by  my  side,  amusing  herself  with 
some  such  trifles  as  children  love.  I  saw,  however,  by 
the  air  and  m'anner  of  this  gentleman,  that  he  was  no  oi*- 
dinary  visiter,  though  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  he  wad 
so  nearly  related  to  the  late  unhappy  comtesse  deBarfleUr. 
But  he  soon  informed  me  of  his  name;  and  told  roe,  that, 
being  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland  when  he  received  my 
letter,  he  had  come  so  far  to  question  me  respecting  the 
last  hours  of  a  lady  who  had  once  been  inexpressibly 
dear  to  him.  I  immediately  called  my  servant,  and 
sent  away  the  innocent  daughteir  of  a  miserable  mother, 
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■eeing  that  the  presence  of  the  child  disturbed  the  comte. 
And  when  left  alone  we  had  a  long  and  very  interesting 
conversation  together,  ki  which  the  comte  p'  ?ved  him- 
■elf  to  be  a  reformed  character,  reformed  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  viz.  the  Christian  one.  He  took  much 
blame  to  himself  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  unhappy  wife ; 
saying,  that  had  he  not  exposed  her  to  the  temptations  of 
a  vicious  world,  young  and  beautiful  as  she  was,  she 
might  have  still  lived  and  been  happy,  still  lived  to  blesa 
him  and  his  children.  ^  But  alas !'  he  added,^  ^  though  I 
have  seen  my  error,  it  has  been  too  late  for  my  happiness^ 
My  wife  is  lost  to  me  for  ever !  and  my  diildcen  are  with* 
out  a  mother !' 

^'  I  said  much  to  him  respecting  the  desirable  state  \a 
which  she  died,  and  the  hopes  I  entertained  of  her  pre- 
sent happinesft  He  seemed  consoled  by  these  assiu-ances,, 
and  accept^i:  my  invitation  to  remain  with  me  some 
days ;  during  which,,  he  visited  the  grave  of  his  unfortu- 
nate  wife,  and  many  of  those  places  in  which  he  had  for- 
n^erly enjoyed  hersociety. 

"  I  parted  with  the  comte  witlr  sorrow,  and  I  believe 
that  our  sorrow  was  reciprocal.  1  was  much  affected 
when  on  taking  leave,  the  comte  de  Barfleur  asked  to 
see  the  infant,  and,  kissing  its  cheek,  would  have  forced 
on  me  a  purse  of  gold  for  its  use,  which,  however,  I  did 
not  accept,  being  handsomely  supplied  with  aU  I  could 
require.  He  refused  to  take  back  the  money,  desiring  it 
might  be  given^  in  the  name  of  the  departed  lady,  to  the 
poor  of  the  pariah. 

'^  IThus  the  comte  de  Barfleur  took  his  leave,  and  I 
never  saw  him  more,  though  I  have  always  remembered 
this  visit  with  pleasure. 

"  And  how,  having  given  an  account  of  this  visit  of  the 
comte  de  Barfleur,  I  close  my  narrative  by  saying,  that 
nearly  fourteen  years  are  now  past  since  the  unhappy 
daughter  of  the  pastor  Claude  was  laid  in  her  grave; 
and  since  that  period,  the  youn^  Estelle  has  never  quitted 
me:  while  every  moment  which  could  be  spared  from 
my  other  duties  has  been  devoted  to  the  education  of 
this  lovely  child. 

*•  The  younger  Estelle  resembles  her  mother  in  person, 
and  is  not  less  beautiful;  though,  from  having  been  nur 
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tured  in  affliction,  there  is  a  gentleness  and  softness  in 
her  manner,  which  probably  never  appeared  in  that  of 
her  mother.  The  sad  fate  of  that  parent  seems  also  to 
have  rested  heavily  on  her  heart,  and,  w^ith  the  divine 
blessing,  to  have  inspired  her  with  a  dread  of  that  arro- 
gant, independent,  and  self-sufficient  spirit,  which  wa« 
3ie  ruin  of  her  mother. 

"  We  had  comparative  peace  in  our  lovely  village  till 
this  dear  child  was  about  thirteen  years  i)f  age.  At  that 
time  we  were  driven  from  our  home  before  the  tide  of  re- 
volutionary fury ;  and  since  that  period  have  been  wan- 
derers in  many  countries,  and  often  almost  deprived  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  At  length  being  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, we  have  obtained  a  peaceful  asylum ;  and  our  con- 
nexions on  the  continent  having  found  means  to  supply 
our  wants,  we  are  content  to  wait  till  Providence  shall 
point  out  whither  next  it  may  be  best  for  us  to  remove 
our  tent. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  while  blessed  in  the  presence  of  my 
lovely  and  affectionate  child,  and  permitted  to  mark  her 
growth  in  grace,  to  look  on  that  lovely  countenance,  to 
behold  that  beauty,  that  noble  deportment,  and  that  ele- 
gance, which  would  fit  her  to  shine  as  the  brightest  orna- 
ment of  those  courtly  scenes  in  which  her  mother  moved 
with  such  universal  admiration,  and  yet  to  behold  all 
these  qualities  clad  in  the  veil  of  tlie  deepest  humility, 
and  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  diffidence  and  mo- 
desty rarely  associated  with  ihe  meanest  pretensions,  i» 
indeed  a  sight  to  exhilarate  the  most  dejected  spirits,  and 
to  excite  the  highest  song  of  praise :  for  what  but  divine 
power  can  enable  a  young  person  to  triumph  over  the 
snares  of  sin,  and  to  march  forward  heavenwards,  sur- 
mounting all  the  stumbling  stones  and  rocks  of  offence 
which  the  world  and  Satan  may  place  in  her  way?" 

This  manuscript  was  signed, 

"Ernesthus  Wilhelm." 

As  the  reading  of  the  manuscript  had  detained  the 
young  ladies  to  a  late  hour,  the  lady  of  the  manor  re- 
quested them  to  join  her  in  prayer  as  soon  as  it  was  con- 
cluded. 

IV.  I 
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A  Prayer  against  Tefrtptatuni, 

«0  BLESSED  LORD  and  SAVIOUR,  we  beseech 
thee  to  keep  us  from  every  path  and  every  situation 
where  we  may  be  endangered  by  our  own  evil  inclina- 
tions. We  feel  our  dangers  from  without  to  be  ffreat; 
but  these  would  be  powerless,  as  they  were  witfT  thee 
while  on  earth,  if  we  were  free  from  those  which  are 
within.  Our  own  hearts  are  the  enemies  which  we  would 
chiefly  dread.  O,  save  us  from  ourselves.  Render  us 
deaf  to  the  suggestions  of  our  own  V?le  inclinations. 
Turn  our  eye^  aWay  from  beholding  vartity,  and  our 
ears  from  hearkening  to  it.  Fill  our  hearts  wifh'  hoty 
love,  and  draw  our  affections  upwards  to  thyself,  who 
art  alone  worthy  of  our  supreme  regard.  Draw  us,  O 
Lord,  and  we  will  run  after  thee.  Set  us  as  a  seal  upon 
thy  heart,  a  seal  upon  thine  arm.  Reveal  thyself  to  our 
souls  in  all  thy  fulness ;  and  make  our  feelings  subordi- 
nate to  those  principles  of  love,  of  gratitude,  and  adora- 
tion, which  will  lead  us  near  to  thyself 

"O  blessed  Saviour,  we  lament  the  coldness  of  our 
hearts,  the  low  and  degraded  state  of  our  desires,  and  the 
trifling  objects  of  our  cares.  We  would  love  thee  fer- 
vently. We  would  be  superior  to  temptation  from  earthly 
things,  but  we  feel  ourselves  too  often  overcome  and  bow- 
ed to  the  dust.  Ah,  Lord  God !  who  id  able  but  thyself  to 
deliver  us  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  Thine,  O  Lord, 
Is  the  work  of  our  salvation.  From  beginning  to  end  it 
is  thine,  and  thine  only.  And  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the 
power  and  the  glory,  now  and  for  evermore.  Amen;?' 
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Third  Conversation  on  the  hordes  Prayer — "  Bvt 
deliver  ua  from  EvilJ" 

"  I  AM  prepared  with  a  curious  little  narrative,  my  be- 
loved young  friends,  which  I  hope  will  at  once  please 
and  profit  you,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor,  when  she 
found  herself  again  surrounded  by  her  young  people. 
Its  title  is,  *The  Garden  of  Roses,'  and  it  refers  ex- 
pressly to  that  clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  by  which  we 
are  taught  to  seek  deliverance  from  all  evil.  It  is  curious, 
because  it  presents  a  view  of  that  kind  of  life  never,  as  I 
can  recollect,  before  described  by  any  English  writer; 
and  is  the  more  valuable,  as  it  is,  I  have  every  reason  to 
think,  a  very  faithful  picture." 

The  lady  of  the  mai^or  then  read  as  follows. 

7%e  Garden  of  Rosea. 

"  It  is  now  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  since  my 
father  and  uncle  went  out  to  India,  the  one  in  a  civil  and 
the  other  in  a  medical  capacity.  When  they  left  Eng- 
land, my  uncle  was  married ;  and  as  his  wife's  sister  ac- 
companied them  on  the  passage,  my  father  made  so  good 
a  use  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him  during  the 
voyage,  that  he  had  scarcely  arrived  in  Calcutta  before 
the  young  single  lady  consented  to  become  his  wife, 
and  was  united  to  him  before  any  of  the  party  left  the 
presidency. 

'  "  The  state  of  the  English  possessions  in  India,  was 
very  different  at  that  period  to* what  it  now  is ;  and  our 
^rritories,  which  are  now  bounded  by  the  towering 
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summits  of  the  Himalaya,  at  that  time  extended  little 
(Urther  than  the  Rajemahal  hills.  The  natives  of  Hin- 
doostan  were  then  also  in  a  much  more  barbatous  state 
than  they  now  are,  and  the  few  English  families  who 
resided  in  the  country,  infinitely  more  ignorant,  tyranni- 
cal, and  greedy  of  gain,  than  at  the  present  time. 

"  I  was  born  at  a  station  lying  near  the  river,  between 
Berhampore  and  Rajemahal,  and  recollect  very  little  of 
my  parents.  I  was  not  their  eldest  child,  though  the 
only  one  who  survived  its  infancy.  The  few  and  faint 
impressions  I  have  of  my  mother  are,  however,  very 
precious;  and  I  have  some  convictions  in  my  mind  that 
she  was  a  pious  woman,  though  perhaps  I  should  have 
some  difficulty  in  explaining  my  reasons  for  this  persua- 
sion. She  was  certainly,  however,  a  tender  and  careful 
parent;  and  I  suffered  a  severe  bereavement,  when  in 
my  sixth  year  I  was  deprived  of  her  by  death. 

"  I  remember  little  of  the  circumstances  of  her  funeral: 
perhaps  I  miglit  have  been  removed  from  the  house  at 
the  time.  But  I  well  recollect  being  left  afterwards  under 
the  charge  of  a  Portuguese  ayah^  who  treated  me  with 
kindness  in  some  respects,  but  allowed  me  to  acquire 
such  knowledge  of  evil  as  I  never  could  forget  through 
jail  the  subsequent  years  of  my  childhood  or  youth,  and 
which  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  most  of  my  mise- 
ries in  after  life. 

"  And  here,  surely,  it  cannot  be  out  of  place  to  give 
some  cautions  to  parents  respecting  those  persons  to 
whom  they  confide  their  infant  children. 

"  It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  there  are  few 
denominations  of  domestics  in  England  more  universally 
corrupt,  than  those  who  are  employed  about  infants.  If 
we  inquire  what  young  women  in  any  town  are  counted 
to  be  the  most  depraved,  it  will  generally  be  answered, 
the  nursery-maids;  and  the  reason  for  this  is  evident 
The  business  of  a  nursery-maid  is  at  once  laboricus  and 
at  the  same  time  favourable  for  gossiping  and  unsettled 
habits.  When  a  mother  takes  charge  of  her  own  infant, 
ehe  finds  an  occupation  for  her  heart  and  for  every 
thought  as  well  as  for  her  hands.  But  this  is  what  can- 
not be  generally  expected  from  her  who  performs  these 
duties  merely  i^om  interested  motives.    Neither  can  the 
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diyine  blessing  be  expected  upon  that  parent  wbo  ne- 
glects her  own  duties  through  indolence,  pride,  or  the 
love  of  pleasure,  and  wholly  resigns  the  endearing  ca- 
resses of  her  infant  to  one  who  regards  them  less  than 
the  coin  with  which  she  is  paid  for  her  hireling  services. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  general  assertion,  we  however 
believe  that  there  are  many  young  women  in  England 
who  perform  the  duties  of  the  nursery-maid,  with  ten- 
derness and  fidelity.  But  we  fear  that  in  India,  and  other 
heathen  countries,  although  there  may  be  some  instances 
of  warm  affection  between  the  infant  and  its  nurse, 
yet  that  there  are  few,  very  few,  children  reared  by  hea-^ 
thens  or  papists,  who  have  not  reason  to  lament  through 
life  the  deep  pollutions  acquired  in  the  nursery.  Many 
dreadful  instances  of  this  kind  have  fallen  under  my  ob- 
servation, and  I  take  this  occasion  earnestly  to  supplicate 
all  parents  now  residing  abroad,  to  look  anxiously  at  their 
nurseries,  to  watch  with  unremitting  care,  to  investigate 
every  doubtful  word  and  action,  and  to  leave  their  infants 
as  little  as  possible  under  the  charge  of  those  persons 
who  have  had  any  conamunicatioi;  with  idolaters;  for 
after  all  that  has  been  said  by  moralists,  travellers,  phi- 
losophers, and  even  missionaries,  I  believe  that  the  world 
in  general  is  only  half  awakened  to  the  abominations 
of  idolatrous  countries. 

"  I  return  to  my  own  little  history,  apd  I  might  reflect 
bitterly  upon  the  guides  of  my  childhood,  for  their  deeply 
wicked  lessons  long  remained  imprinted  on  my  heart, 
yet  I  have  few  recollections  of  the  scenes  which  pi^ssed 
before  my  eyes,  or  the  places  in  which  I  spent  my  time, 
I  remember,  indeed,  many  tawny  faces  which  contipuf 
ally  surrounded  me  in  my  early  life.  I  also  remeni- 
ber  a  hearse-like  coach  drawn  by  bullocks,  in  which  I 
sat  between  the  knees  of  my  ayah^  and  in  which  I  often 
went  out  to  take  the  air.  I  remexpber  a  wild  region 
through  which  I  often  used  to  pass  on  these  occasions, 
where  the  road  on  each  side  was  bordered  with  clusters 
and  groves  of  luxuriant  vegetation ;  and  where,  amidst 
many  swampy  marshes,  I  saw  vultures  and  other  wild 
birds.  I  remember  also  a  bazar  where  we  used  oftep  to 
stop  to  buy  sweetmeats  and  cakes,  and  to  purchase  ban^ 
gletj  and  where  I  saw  many  fierce  human  beings,  an4 
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savage-looking  little  children.  And  I  also  remember  my 
own  apartments,  which  were  wide  and  empty,  and  had 
many  doors,  the  chief  of  which  opened  into  a  vetandnh^ 
where  I  frequently  sat  with  my  attendants  after  sunset, 
enjoying  the  breezes  which  blew  over  a  garden  of  roses, 
in  which  my  mother  had  taken  great  delight. 

"  Among  my  father's  servants  was  a  Persian  moonshee, 
a  man  of  some  learning,  and  as  he  had  a  fine  voice  for 
singing,  he  used  sometimes  to  be  admitted  to  my  apart- 
ments in  an  evening,  particularly  when  my  father  was 
absent.  He  brouglit  with  him  an  instrument,  which  was 
neither  a  guitar  nor  a  violin,  but  something  like  both, 
and  used  it  to  accompany  his  own  voice  in  some  of  the 
old  Persian  and  Hindoo  airs,  which  were  extremely 
pleasing  and  pathetic.  After  he  had  thus  regaled  us,  he 
used  to  tell  us  many  stories,  in  which  truth  and  false- 
hood, the  marvellous  and  the  beautiful,  were  strangely 
blended,  and  in  a  manner  which  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  my  young  mind. 

"  One  of  these  stories,  which  was  probably  suggested  to 
his  mind  by  the  fragrance  of  the  roses  in  the  garden  which 
spread  itself  under  the  verandah,  took  strong  hold  of  my 
mind,  and  I  remembered  it  accurately,  and  have  thought 
much  of  it  in  after  life. 

"'There  are  some  roses,'  said  the  moomhee,  *  which 
have  no  thorns,  but  these  are  not  the  fairest  or  most  fra- 
grant of  these  lovely  flowers.  There  was  once  a  princess 
of  Shiraaz  who  resolved  that  she  would  have  such  a  gar- 
den of  roses  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  that  de- 
lightful climate.  Accordingly,  she  ordered  a  suitable 
spot  of  ground  on  the  declivity  of  one  of  the  mountains 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  city  to  be  prepared  for 
her  garden,  into  which  two  streams  of  pure  water  from 
the  hills  were  conducted,  and  which  was  sheltered  from 
the  keen  winds  of  the  north  by  a  grove  of  cedars,  which 
one  might  suppose,  from  their  majestic  appearance  and 
extensive  shades,  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  hills  them- 
selves. 

"  *  Into  these  gardens  she  directed  that  every  variety 
of  rose-tree  should  be  introduced,  from  the  variegated 
flower  of  Damascus,  to  the  little  crimson  rose-bush  of 
Cathai.    And  now  when  the  cold  season  had  passed 
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aWay,  and  the  warmer  period  of  spring  had  restored 
each  plant  to  its  bloom,  and  had  invited  the  song  of  the 
nightingale,  she  took  occasion  to  visit  her  garden,  and 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  its  many  odours,  as  she  was  seat- 
ed in  a  marble  pavilion  which  had  been  erected  in  the 
centre  of  it. 

" '  And  now  when  the  Shirazadee  first  beheld  her  gar- 
den, she  was  filled  with  satisfaction,  and  extolled  the  gar- 
deners and  other  workmen,  who  had  so  soon  converted 
this  comparatively  barren  spot  into  a  blooming  paradise. 
She  listened  with  delight  to  the  rushing  of  the  waters, 
and  the  warbling  of  the  birds ;  to  the  hum  of  bees,  ana 
gentle  murmurs  of  the  breezes ;  and  sat  a  while  enrapt 
in  enjoyment.  But  inasmuch  as  royal  eyes  and  ears  are 
not  used  to  be  long  satisfied  with  the  same  thing,  she 
presently  must  needs  leave  the  pavilion,  and  busy  her- 
self, with  her  own  hands,  in  plucking  some  of  those 
flowers  whose  fragrance  and  beauty  charmed  her  senses; 
and  in  her  haste  she  thrust  her  hand  into  a  bush,  and 
drew  it  forth  bleeding  and  pierced  with  many  thorns. 

"  *  Not  yielding  to  the  controul  of  reason,  when  she  felt 
the  wounds  she  became  enraged,  and  commanded  thai 
every  rose-tree  which  bore  a  thorn  should  instantly  be 
plucked  up.  The  princess  was  obeyed,  and  the  garden 
despoiled  of  its  fairest  beauties ;  and  when  the  Shiraza^ 
dee  again  walked  in  her  pleasure-ground,  she  had  to  la- 
ment her  impetuosity,  and  would  willingly  have  restored 
the  charms  of  her  garden.' 

"  This  was  the  story  often  repeated  by  the  Persian,  and 
the  moral  he  drew  from  it  was  this :  that  there  was  no 
enjoyment  on  earth  without  its  imperfection,  no  rose  of 
beauty  and  fragrance  without  its  thorns;  and  that  the 
wisaom  of  mankind  consisted,  not  in  avoiding  evil,  but 
in  distinguishing  between  lesser  and  imaginary  inconve- 
niences and  those  which  are  more  real  and  important 
He  then  expatiated  (in  a  manner  which  I  have  since  won- 
dered at,  considering  that  he  was  merely  a  mussulmauiL 
and  was  not  acquainted  with  the  purifying  doctrines  oi 
our  holy  religion)  upon  the  nature  of  evil,  which  he 
maintained  to  consist  in  moral  depravity,  declaring  that 
no  human  being  could  be  counted  truly  miserable  who 
supported  an  upright  and  virtuous  conduct.    I  have  read 
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that  this  sentiment  has  been  maintained  by  many  of  the 
ancient  heathen  philosopliers.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  waa 
a  remarkable  one  from  a  person  in  such  circumstances. 
And  this  I  beljevc  was  tlie  only  occasion,  on  which,  dur- 
ing my  iresidcnce  in  India,  I  ever  heard  a  single  moral 
pentimont  from  any  of  the  natives  of  the  east. 

•'  I  remained  in  my  father's  house  in  India  till  I  had 
entered  my  tenth  year;  and  as  I  saw  very  little  of  my 
only  remaining  parent,  and  was  actually  a  stranger  to 
tho  English  language,  it  may  be  conceived  that  I  was  no 
better  than  a  heathen,  when,  during  this  year,  I  was  sent 
down  to  Calcutta,  and  put  on  board  ship  with  my  aj/ahy 
that  I  might  proceed  immediately  to  England. 

"  Our  voyage  was  long,  and  the  time  I  spent  on  board 
as  little  profitable  as  that  which  h^d  passed  in  the  plape 
of  my  birth, 

"  When  arrived  in  London,  I  was  received  by  the  mis- 
tress of  a  large  seminary,  in  a  fashionable  square,  and  my 
aj/ah  having  been  dismissed  and  sent  back  to  her  o^y^ 
country,  no  time  was  lost  in  modelling  my  dress  more  to 
the  prevailing  ideas  of  decorum  and  fashion,  than  that 
which  it  presented  when  I  first  appeared  in  my  paunjam- 
mahs,  shawl,  cap,  and  labardour,  and  ringlets  well  sa- 
turated with  cocoa-nut  oil. 

"  I  carmot  describe  to  you  what  I  felt  when  my  ayah 
took  her  leave,  and  how  heartily  I  hated  my  governess 
and  all  persons  in  authority  under  her ;  and  ho\Y  my  Ii^- 
dian  blood  boiled  when  I  was  first  subjected  to  the  hands 
of  a  dancing-master,  and  to  the  discipline  qf  stocks  j^nd 
dumb  bells. 

"  When  I  fpund  myself  condemned  to  so  severe  a  re- 
form in  my  personal  appearance,  1  certainly  was  not 
without  some  apprehensions,  lest  a  close  inspection  of 
ray  actions  and  principles  might  ensue.  But  T  was  soon 
relieved  from  these  fears,  and  had  not  been  in  England 
six  months  before  I  discovered  that  if  I  attended  to  cer- 
tain external  regulations;  if  I  applie4  with  some  at- 
tention to  my  English,  French,  writing,  n^usic,  and 
drawing ;  if  I  courtesied  in  coming  in  and  out  of  the  pre- 
sence-chamber, as  we  called  the  apartipent  where  my 
foverness  generally  sat ;  and  if  I  were  careful  of  my 
resB  and  appearance  at  church  and  in  the  dancing-room; 
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I  should  have  nothing  whatever  to  fear  from  the  penetra- 
tion of  any  of  my  teachers,  and  should  be  left  at  perfect 
liberty  to  follow  all  the  wayward  fancies  of  my  corrupt 
nature. 

"  I  shall  not  dwell  long  on  the  eight  years  which  I 
spent  at  school :  they  passed  much  in  the  way  in  which 
young  people  commonly  spend  their  time  in  those  semi- 
naries, where  all  sorts  of  children  are  collected,  and  little 
attention  is  paid  to  their  private  habits.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  at  the  end  of  my  school  career  I  was  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  as  complete  a  heathen  as  when  I  left  India. 
My  external  appearance  was,  however,  no  doubt,  greatly 
improved.  I  could  dress  well,  I  could  dance  well,  draw 
a  little,  play  a  little,  write  a  common-place  letter  in  a 
tolerable  hand,  could  speak  good  English,  and  em- 
broider muslin;  and  I  could  hide  my  faults  where  I 
thought  it  necessary,  and  appear  as  amiable  as  most 
other  young  ladies,  whenever  it  served  my  purpose  to 
do  so. 

"  It  had  been  long  determined  that  in  my  eighteenth 
year  I  was  to  leave  school  and  return  to  my  father  in  In- 
dia :  but  as  there  was  the  interval  of  several  months  be- 
tween the  time  appointed  for  my  leaving  London  and  my 
actual  embarkation,  it  was  agreed  by  my  father's  agent 
in  town,  that  I  should  spend  that  time  with  a  lady  in  the 
country.  That  I  may  explain  my  connexion  with  this 
lady,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  relations 
whom  I  had  left  in  India. 

"  Since  my  mother's  death  my  father  had  remained  a 
widower.  He  had  frequently  been  removed  from  place 
to  place,  and  had  settled  at  Monghyr,  a  most  beautiful 
station  in  Bengal,  inclosed  on  one  side  by  the  Rajemahal 
hills,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Ganges.  There  he  had  pre- 
pared a  house  for  my  reception,  and  I  had  frequently  an- 
ticipated a  residence  there  in  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of 
Oriental  magnificence. 

"  My  uncle,  in  the  mean  time,  was  living  in  Bauglepore, 
a  smaller  station  than  Monghyr,  and  a  little  lower  down, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

"I  should  have  informed  my  reader,  that  his  wife,  who 
WBfi  my  mother's  sister,  had  died  some  years  before  my 
birth,  leaving  an  only  child,  who  was  as  mudi  as  seven 
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years  older  than  myself.  This  daughter,  by  nameEnphe- 
mia,  had  been  sent  to  England  immediately  on  her  mo- 
ther's death,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  distant  re- 
lation in  Worcestershire,  by  whom  she  had  been  brought 
up.  Nor  had  her  education  been  conducted  in  the  care- 
less and  superficial  manner  in  which  mine  had  unfor- 
tunately been :  but  such  attention  had  been  paid  to  her, 
and  so  greatly  had  the  divine  blessing  attended  the  la- 
bours of  h^T  instructors,  that  when  she  returned  to  India, 
she  was  an  honour  to  her  sex,  and  a  blessing  to  all  such 
of  her  near  connexions  as  were  not  actually  resolved  not 
to  be  benefited  by  her.  Poor  Euphemia  had  not,  however, 
such  a  home  to  return  to  as  a  correct  and  elegant  yoimg 
woman  could  be  supposed  to  enjoy ;  and  therefore  she 
was  probably  the  more  rejoiped  at  ai;  early  deliverance 
from  this  unhappy  home,  by  a  parriage  with  the  son  of 
the  lady  by  whom  she  had  been  educated,  and  who. 
probably  with  the  sole  view  of  following  his  cousin,  had 
mterested  his  friends  to  procure  him  a  cadetship  in  the 
pivil  service,  and  was  now  actually  residing,  with  his  wife 
and  child,  in  a  small  house  not  very  distant  from  his  far 
ther-in-law.  Euphemia  was,  then,  at  the  time  of  my 
leaving  school,  a  married  woman  and  the  mother  of  chil- 
dren, and  it  was  to  her  instructress  and  friend  in  England, 
that  I  was  to  go  during  the  interval  between  my  leaving 
Pfchool  and  returning  to  India. 

"  And  how,  it  may  be  seasonable  to  explain  the  reasons} 
why  Euphemia,  in  returning  to  her  father's  house,  found 
it  so  wretched.  I  do  not,  however,  profess  at  this  time 
to  enter  into  many  particulars,  as  I  shall  find  occasion 
shortly  to  give  my  reader  a  very  exact  account  of  my 
uncle's  ill-regulated  household ;  but  would  remark  only, 
that  when  my  uncle  had  lost  his  European  wife  and 
parted  from  his  child,  finding  his  situation  as  a  widower 
i^omewhat  irksome,  he  formed  a  sort  of  contract  of  mar- 
riage with  a  native  woman,  a  mussulmaunnee,  with 
whom  he  had  resided  from  that  period,  and  by  whom  he 
had  a  lai*ge  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  some  older  an4 
some  younger  than  myself,  but  all  partaking  in  their 
manners  and  appearance  more  of  the  Asiatic  mother 
than  of  the  European  father.  The  history  of  my  uncle's 
l^mil^  had  been  given  me  more  than  once  by  peir 
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«(Mai  #ho  had  visited  me  from  India,  and  I  had  frequent^ 
If  diverted  myself  and  my  companions  at  the  expensil 
of  my  Asiatic  cousins  and  my  uncle's  extraordinary 
household  ;  for  I  had  neither  feeling  nor  principle  suffi- 
cient to  weigh,  in  a  serious  manner,  the  evil  effects  to  thc5 
old  gentleman  hiniself,  from  this  association,  not  only 
with  one  of  anothet  complexion,  but  of  a  religion  sol 
wholly  adverse  to  the  truth. 

"  But,  for  the  present,  having  ali*eady  said  all  that  i^ 
needful  on  this  subject,  I  shall  return  to  my  own  particu- 
lar history :  but  I  must  first  acknowledge  a  strange  negli- 
geilce.  of  Which  my  young  readers  are  undoubtedly  aware. 
liamely,  that  I  hate  omitted  to  tell  them  my  name  and 
that  of  my  parents,  partictilars  which  are  generally  of 
more  than  minor  importance  to  young  persons  wheil 
they  study  the  narrative  of  any  individual.  Be  it  then 
known,  that  the  name  of  my  father's  family  is  Richard- 
son, and  that  of  my  mother  Fairlie,  and  that  the  namei 
which  was  given  me  by  my  parents  is  Olivia. 

"And  now,  having  given  my  reader  all  necessary  sa-» 
tisfaction  on  this  subject,  I  proceed. 

"I  do  not  recollect  that  I  felt  much  on  leaving  thtf 
seminary  where  I  had  spent  the  most  important  years  of 
my  childhood  and  youth:  for  I  had  found  little  in  that 
place  either  to  gain  my  affections  or  claim  my  esteem ; 
and  I  therefore  scarcely  shed  a  tear  when  I  parted  front 
my  teachers  and  companions,  to  enter  on  my  journey  in- 
to Worcestershire,  where  my  relation,  Mrs.  Fairlie,  lived, 
but  I  was  eager  to  receive  pleasure  from  every  change 
of  scene  or  company  which  might  present  itself. 

"My  journey  was  made  in  a  stage-coach,  with  a  ser- 
vant of  Mils.  Fairhe's;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  afforded 
no  small  amusement  to  two  gentlemen  who  were  also  in 
the  coach,  by  my  inexperienced  remarks  on  all  I  saW 
and  heard. 

"  Having  passed  through  the  city  of  Worcester,  and 
left  our  fellow-travellers,  I,  with  the  servant,  hired  a 
post-chaise,  and  proceeded  to  Mrs.  Fairlie's  house,  which 
Was  situated  about  fourteen  miles  distant  from  the  county 
town,  in  the  direction  of  Wales,  and  in  that  part  of  Wor- 
cestershire which  at  once  partakes  of  the  wild  beauties 
of  Wales  and  ihe  rich  fertility  of  England. 
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*'Mrs.  Tairlie  was  a  widow,  and  possessed  a  property 
sufficient  to  afford  her  all  the  comforts  and  even  some  of 
the  elegancies  of  life.  She  resided  on  a  small  estate,  sit- 
uated on  one  of  the  declivities  of  a  long  range  of  hills, 
which,  although  not  very  high,  were  so  finely  formed,  so 
clothed  with  groves  of  trees,  so  varied  with  valleys,  so 
richly  furnished  with  brooks  and  waterfalls,  and  every 
variety  of  dale  and  dingle,  rock  and  coppice,  that  I 
scarcely  believe  the  world  can  elsewhere  supply  a  more 
lovely  region. 

"  Mrs.  Fairlie's  house  was  built  of  white  stone,  taken 
from  a  neighbouring  quarry.  In  its  front  was  a  lawn 
sloping  towards  the  east,  and  to  the  right  and  left  the 
windows  of  the  house  commanded  views  of  the  valley 
of  the  Teme,  terminated  at  one  end  by  the  Gloucester- 
shire hills,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Clee  hills,  and  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  grove  rose  above  grove,  and  height 
above  height,  till  the  summits  of  the  highest  trees  seemed, 
as  it  were,  to  pierce  the  very  clouds. 

"  In  this  most  lovely  abode,  I  found  Mrs.  Fairlie  living 
in  a  holy,  peaceful,  and  blessed  retirement,  being  entirely 
devoted  to  her  God  and  her  domestic  duties ;  for,  inde- 
pendent of  her  eldest  son,  now  in  India,  she  had  several 
other  children,  all  younger,  and  some  even  in  infancy. 

"  It  was  from  what  I  saw  in  this  house  that  I  was  first 
led  to  believe  that  elegance  might  exist  wholly  distinct 
from  fashion,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  be  happy  with- 
out splendour  and  parade. 

"  I  was  received  with  much  cordiality  by  Mrs.  Fairlie, 
and  with  many  innocent  smiles  by  her  children.  I  have 
often  thought  since,  that  had  she  known  me  then  as  I 
know  myself,  she  would  have  shuddered  to  have  intro- 
duced such  a  serpent  into  her  earthly  paradise ;  for  my 
sentiments  and  thoughts  were  unholy,  smd  it  was  a  pain- 
ful restraint  to  me  to  affect  those  feelings  of  virtue  in  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Fairli>3  which  were  quite  the  reverse  to 
all  I  really  experienced. 

"  I  did  not,  however,  perceive  that  I  was  suspected  as 
bemg  different  from  what  I  appeared  to  be,  and  I  did  not 
observe  that  theie  was  any  watch  upon  me  when  left 
with  the  young  people. 

*^It  \^s  the  beginning^of  the  midsummer  holidays  when 
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I  flcrrived  in  Worcestershire,  and  the  widow's  family  were 
then  all  united  under  one  roof,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first-born,  who  was  in  India,  and  whom  the  excellent 
mother  daily  recollected  in  her  prayers,  besides  the  fre- 
quent mention  which  was  made  of  him  in  an  incidental 
manner. 

"I  was  considerably  fatigued  when  I  arrived  at  the 
Fall,  which  was  the  name  of  my  relation's  place, — a 
name  which  had  been  given  it  from  time  immemorial  by 
the  country  people,  on  account  of  two  waterfalls  in  it* 
immediate  neighbourhood, — and  saw  little  more  of  the 
family  that  evening  than  their  smiling  faces  round  the 
«upper-table.  In  3ie  morning,  however,  we  all  met  to- 
gether in  a  large,  old-fashion^  parlour,  which  had  for- 
merly been  a  hall,  and  which  now  supplied  the  place 
of  breakfest-room,  work-room,  and  school-room. 

^  Here  all  my  yoimg  relations  were  assembled,  and, 
after  the  morning  devotions  and  the  breakfast,  they  all  sat 
down  to  their  different  employments.  The  boys  were 
busy  with  their  hdiday  tasks,  and  the  daughters  with 
their  books  and  needles ;  while  the  mother  went  from  one 
to  another,  encouraging,  directing,  and  approving. 

"  In  tlie  mean  time,  we  were  delighted  with  the  sound 
of  rushing  waters,  murmuring  bees,  and  rustlmg  leaves; 
while  the  fragrance  of  many  sweet  flowers,  and  the  song 
of  many  birds,  with  the  distant  lowing  of  the  cattle  in  the 
vale  beiow,  contributed  to  charm  the  senses.  In  imitation 
of  my  cousins,  I  had  provided  myself  with  some  em- 
ployment ;  but  while  my  hands  were  occupied,  my  mind 
was  busy  on  other  matters ;  and  I  was  comparing  the 
past,  the  present,  and  what  I  expected  to  be  my  future 
mode  of  life,  forming  visions  of  happiness,  in  which  all 
that  was  agreeable  in  each  was  blended  together,  and 
from  which  all  I  could  conceive  disagreeaWe  was  ex- 
cluded. 

"  Thus,  while  I  sat  deeply  occupied  in  meditation  on  my 
expected  garden  of  roses,  which  was  to  be  without  a  sin- 
gle thorn,  the  morning  wore  away,  and  we  were  called  to 
an  early  dinner ;  after  which,  it  was  proposed  that  we 
should  proceed  to  a  cottage  at  some  distance,  where  we 
were  to  drink  tea. 

"  This  was  a  new  species  of  enjoyment  to  me,  and  I 
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partook  of  it  with  no  small  enthusiasm :  yet  I  wished 
that  Mrs.  Fairlie  herself  would  not  have  joined  the  party, 
as  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  idea,  that  if  I  could 
but  meet  with  my  young  cousins  in  the  absence  of  their 
mother,  I  should  find,  in  some  of  them  at  least,  more  con- 
geniahty  with  my  own  temper  than  I  had  hitherto  disco- 
vered. But  Mrs.  Fairlie  had  resolved  to  accompany  us, 
and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  joy  which  her  chil- 
dren expressed  on  her  mentioning  this  resolution.  We 
accordingly  set  out,  being  provided  with  such  refresh- 
ments as  we  meant  to  take  at  the  end  of  our  walk. 

"  Mrs.  Fairlie  had  four  daughters,  and  as  many  sons. 
The  eldest  daughter  was  considerably  older  than  the 
other  children;  and  between  her  and  the  next  in  4ge, 
ihere  was  one  of  those  long  intervals  which  indicate'  the 
frequent  ravages  of  death  among  the  youngest  and  the 
fiurest  of  the  human  race.  Miss  Fairlie  was,  therefore, 
older  than  myself,  and,  as  I  judged,  not  a  subject  for  my 
attempts  at  intimacy ;  but  the  two  next  daughters,  the  el- 
der of  whom  was  not  more  than  thirteen,  were  not  un- 
like two  great  playful  kittens ;  and  I  had  little  doubt  but 
that  they  would  be  quite  ready  to  meet  my  advances,  and 
to  hear  and  admire  all  the  histories  I  might  choose  to 
relate  to  them  respecting  my  tricks  at  school,  and  our 
various  modes  of  cheating  our  governesses,  retarding  our 
own  improvement,  and  bringing  discredit  on  our  pro- 
tectors. Accordingly,  when  we  commenced  our  walk,  I 
endeavoured  to  withdraw  Sarah  and  Mary  from  the  rest 
of  the  party ;  and,  after  having  administered  to  each  of 
them  some  of  those  little  flatteries  which  so  easily  find 
their  way  to  the  inexperienced  heart,  I  ventured  to  open 
my  purposes  a  little  further  to  them,  and  asked  them  if 
they  were  not  tired  of  being  always  so  much  with  grown- 
up people. 

" '  what  grown-up  people  V  asked  Sarah. 

"*0,  those  who  have  the  care  of  you,'  I  replied. 
*  There  was  nothing  we  hated  so  much  at  school  as  being 
with  our  governess :  we  never  had  any  fun  when  out 
governess  was  by.' 

"  *  Fun !'  repeated  Mary :  *  what  do  you  mean  by  fun, 
MiasOUvia?' 
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** '  O,  play,'  I  said, '  pleasure,  amusement  Don't  yov 
know  what  fun  is?' 

" '  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  know  the  meaning  of  the  word,' 
she  answered;  'but  it  is  an  odd  word,  too.  I  thought  that 
very  poor  people  only  used  it.' 

I     " '  You  mean  to  say,'  I  replied,  *  that  you  think  it  a  vul- 
gar word  ?' 

"  *  I  did  not  say  so,'  she  answered ;  *  but,  if  you  do  not 
mean  any  thing  rude,  why  could  not  you  enjoy  it  when 
your  governess  was  present  V 

"  Our  conversation  was  broken  off  in  this  place  by  one 
of  the  little  boys,  who  came  darting  upon  us  from  an  am- 
bush, in  which  he  had  lain  in  wait  for  us,  in  the  comer 
of  the  coppice ;  and  as  I  was  a  little  disheartened  in  my 
first  attempt  to  draw  my  young  cousins  into  my  confi- 
dence, I  thought  it  better  to  add  no  more  to  what  I  had 
already  said ;  and  being  called  upon  by  Mrs.  Fairlie  to 
survey  the  lovely  scenes  which  opened  before  me,  I  was 
compelled  for  the  present  wholly  to  relinquish  my  pur- 
pose. 

"  And  now,  Mrs.  Fairlie  having  taken  my  arm,  led  me 
slowly  on,  pointing  out  to  me  all  she  thought  most  in- 
teresting in  the  scenery,  and  imperceptibly  conducting 
me  from  the  contemplation  of  these  wonders  of  creatioD| 
to  some  reflections  on  the  Creator  himself. 

''  I  know  not  what  I  said  on  this  subject,  but  some- 
thing, I  suppose,  which  evinced  my  ignorance ;  for,  in 
reply,  she  lamented  that  I  should  have  been  thus  far 
educated  without  the  right  knowledge  of  God,  earnestly 
impressing  upon  me  the  duty  of  seeking  Him  to  whom 
I  had  hitherto  been  so  great  a  stranger.  '  My  dear  Olivia,' 
she  said, '  you  spoke  this  morning  of  the  hajppiness  you 
exp)ected  to  enjoy  in  India,  when  restored  to  your  father: 
but,  my  dear  child,  permit  a  friend  advanced  in  age,  and 
one  who  has  experienced  many  reverses  in  life,  to  assure 
you,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  peace  of  mind  or  true 
happiness  ever  felt,  unless  the  heart  is  right  towards 
God.  When  we  really  love  God,  when  we  trust  in  him, 
when  we  confide  In  him  for  our  acceptance  and  sancti- 
fication,  the  petty  troubles  of  Ufe  may  afflict  us  for  a 
moment,  and  cause  some  tears  to  fall ;  yet  there  is  an 
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abiding  peace  in  the  soul  which  tije  world  cannot  di» 
turb:  but  when  the  heart  is  alienated  from  its  Maker, 
there  is  no  condition  of  life,  no  arrangement  of  outward 
circumstances,  wliich  can  insure  felicity.  And  I  will  ven- 
ture to  foretell,  that  if  you  go  to  India,  and  remain  there 
estranged  from  God,  as  you  now  are,  you  will  find  sor- 
row instead  of  joy,  and  mortification  instead  of  pleasure/ 

"*  Mortification  !'  I  replied :  *  O,  Mrs.  Fairlie,  I  shall  be 
80  happy !  I  am  told  that  papa's  house  at  Monghyr  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  station,  and  commands  such  ai 
view  of  the  hills  as  no  other  house  possesses  in  all  the 
yast  plain  of  the  Ganges.  I  have  heard  all  about  it ; 
and  he  says  himself,  in  his  last  letter,  that  he  has  prorid- 
ed  an  elephant  for  me,  besides  various  carriages,  and 
shawls,  and  Jewels,  and  other  ornaments ;  and  I  am  sure 
I  shall  be  happy.' 

"  " '  Shawls  and  jewels,'  replied  Mrs.  FairKe, '  are  pret- 
ty things :  but  I  doubt  their  power  of  making  any  one 
happy.' 

"  *  But  papa  will  be  so  fond  of  me,'  I  added. 

"  *  No  doubt  of  it,'  she  replied :  ^yet  are  there  not  trou- 
bles in  life  which  neither  fathers  nor  mothers  can  avert 
from  their  children?  Look  at  those  brambles  in  that 
winding  wood-walk  to  our  left,  where  my  little  boys  are 
looking  for  vetches ;  can  I  jwrevent  those  brambles  from 
growing,  or  prevent  them  from  piercing  their  tender 
rimb»?  I  might  indeed  restrain  my  children  from  going 
into  those  sequestered  paths ;  but  I  doubt  whether  I 
should  add  to  their  pleasure  by  abridging  their  innocent 
liberty :  for  in  so  doing  I  should  only  make  a  choice  of 
mconveniences,  and  perhaps  prefer  the  greater  to  the 
less.  Thus,  my  dear  young  friend,  is  the  path  of  life 
strewed  Yr^th  inconveniences,  neither  isr  it  possible  for 
the  most  prudent  person,  through  life,  do  more  than 
make  a  choice  of  troubles.  Under  these  cireumstances^ 
he  is  happy  who  wisely  distinguishes  between  those 
evils  which  are  real  and  those  which  are  miaginary.' 

"  *  You  thmk  then,  Mrs.  Fairlie,'  I  replied, '  that  I  shall 
find  some  thorns  in  the  garden  of  roses  which  is  pre- 
pared for  me  in  India?' 

^  She  smiled,  and  surprised  me  by  asking  if  I  had  beea 
a  student  in  Persian  poetry. 
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"*What  makes  you  suppose  it?  I  inquired. 

"  *  Your  figurative  mode  of  speaking,'  she  replied,  *and 
your  reference  to  the  favourite  flower  of  Oriental  verse.' 

^^  In  answer  to  this  I  repeated  the  story  which  I  had 
learned  from  the  Persian  moonshee,  and  which  I  had 
never  forgotten. 

^' '  Your  Persian,'  she  replied,  ^  was  a  roussulmaun,  and 
therefore  could  not  have  been  expected  to  have  drawn  a 
better  moral  from  his  tale  than  that  which  he  actually  de- 
rived from  it  But  permit  me  to  say,  that  this  fable  (for 
such  I  presume  it  is)  is  capable  of  a  much  higher  signi- 
fication than  that  which  has  been  given  to  it  already.  In 
the  fair  mistress  of  your  garden  of  roses,  you  may  behold 
the  picture  of  one  who  possesses  all  this  world  can  give; 
but,  trusting  in  such  a  portion,  she  cannot  endure  the 
little  difficulties  and  inconveniences  ever  attendant  on  so 
imperfect  and  transitory  a  state  of  things  as  the  present, 
and  hence,  under  the  mfluence  of  impatience,  tears  up 
and  destroys  her  own  advantages.  How  many  thousand 
unsancti/ied  mortals  act  upon  this  principle !  and  how 
differently  would  they  judge,  did  they  know  that  there  is 
no  evil  which  ought  to  be  anxiously  avoided  but  sin — no 
other  evil  which  we  ought  to  pray  to  be  delivered  from — 
no  other  thing  which  can  really  render  life  miserable, 
death  hopeless,  and  eternity  terrible !' 

"  What  more  was  added  in  this  conversation  I  do  not 
well  recollect,  nor  probably  should  I  have  remembered 
so  much,  had  not  what  Mrs.  Fairlie  said  been  so  fixed  on 
my  mind  by  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  she  improved 
the  story  related  to  me  by  the  Persian.  I  can,  however, 
though  indistinctly,  recollect  some  mention  which  she 
made  of  the  nature  of  salvation  by  Christ,  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  man's  state  without  the  Redeemer:  certain) 
however,  it  is,  that  her  observations  on  these  subjects 
made  little  impression  on  my  mind  at  the  time,  though 
I  often  recollected  them  afterwards. 

"  Our  walk  was  at  length  concluded  by  our  entering 
into  a  narrow  valley,  encompassed  on  each  side  by 
sloping  banks  sprinkled  with  fruit  trees ;  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  valley  being  terminated  by  a  rock,  in 
which  an  ancient  hermitage  was  scooped,  and  on  the 
summit  of  which  was  a  cottage  in  a  garden.    There  a 
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dear  stream  of  very  cold  water  dashing  over  the  tock, 
and  winding  through  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  was  pre- 
sently lost  to  the  view  among  groups  of  lowly  alders,  and 
other  such  trees  as  delight  to  bathe  their  roots  in  running 
waters. 

"  As  we  descended  into  the  valley,  and  again  ascended 
round  the  rock,  Mrs.  Fairlie  gave  me  the  history  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cottage.  *  It  is  occupied/  said  she,  *  by 
8  very  old  woman,  her  daughter,  who  is  a  widow,  and  a 
grandson,  a  simple  pleasant  little  bay,  who  has  been 
taught  to  study  his  Bible  from  his  very  infancy.  These 
ffocS  women,'  said  she,  *  once  knew  what  are  called  better 
days ;  and  I  remember  the  elder,  the  wife  of  a  respectable 
farmer,  and  the  mother  of  several  noble  looking  sons. 
But  the  old  man  and  his  sons  are  no  more ;  many  lossei 
have  reduced  the  little  remnant  of  the  family  to  a  cot- 
tage ;  and  the  old  lady  is  now  sinking  under  the  pressure 
of  various  infirmities  into  the  grave :  and  yet,  my  dear 
Olivia,  if  I  were  required  to  direct  you  to  a  happy  family, 
I  should  say  you  may  find  one  in  that  thatched  dwelling 
on  the  rock.' 

** '  Happy  !'  I  repeated :  *  O !  Mrs.  Fairlie !' 

"Yes,  returned  she,  *  happy;  and  I  will  point  out  to 
you  their  many  sources  of  comfort.  And  first,  I  would 
ask,  What  is  this  life  V 

"  I  made  no  answer ;  and  she,  replying  to  herself,  said, 
*  This  life  is  a  journey  to  another  world,  infinitely  more 
important  and  lasting  than  the  present.  The  trials  we 
meet  with  here  arise  necessarily  from  the  present  state  of 
Bin  and  imperfection ;  but,  under  the  divine  control  and 
blessing,  they  often  prove  our  choicest  mercies :  so  Darid 
expresses  himself — Before  /was  afflicted  I  went  oMray; 
but  now  have  I  kept  thy  word.    (Psalm  cxix.  67.) 

"  *  And  this  being  remembered,'  continued  Mrs.  Fairlie, 
'  you  may,  my  dear  Olivia,  comprehend  the  nature  of 
the  poor  widow's  happiness,  of  her  joy  and  her  thank- 
fulness; for  she  is  now  nearly  at  her  journey's  end,  wait- 
mg  for  her  departure,  and  looking  back  on  a  long  life, 
in  which  she  has  been  the  constant  subject  of  unmerited 
favours.  Her  departed  children  are  now,'  we  trust,  all 
in  glory,  having  before  death 'given  satisiSactory  evidence 
of  a  renewed  nature.    Her  husband  sl|f  believes  to  be 
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equally  blessed.  Those  of  her  descendants  who  are  left 
to  her  are  pious  and  humble.  She  trusts  that  her  own 
sins  are  pardoned ;  and  whether  looking  backwards  or 
forwards,  she  finds  innumerable  occasions  and  motives 
of  gratitude  to  that  Saviour  who  makes  his  disciples  more 
than  conquerors,  and  eflfects  their  deliverance  from  every 
real  evil.' 

"  I  know  not  how  it  happened  that  I  should  have  re- 
membered so  much  of  Mrs.  Fairlie's  conversation  at  this 
time,  unpractised  as  I  then  was  in  spiritual  things,  unless 
I  may  suppose  that  my  memory  was  assisted  in  a  super- 
natural way.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  there  is  scarce- 
ly an  individual,  however  thoughtless,  who  cannot  recol- 
lect having  been  impressed  on  some  occasion  or  other  in 
early  life  by  some  remark  or  sentiment  of  a  serious  na- 
ture, uttered  in  common  conversation.  And  hence  the 
importance  of  expressing  correct  and  proper  sentiments 
in  the  ears  of  youth ;  for,  as  the  wise  man  saith,  a  word 
^ly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  network  of  silver, 
(Prov.  XXV.  11.) 

"  I  was  still  listening  attentively  to  Mrs.  Fairlie's  dis^ 
course,  when,  having  half  encompassed  the  rock,  as  we 
ascended,  we  came  into  a  little  farm-yard,  inclosed  with 
a  hedge,  and  paved  with  round  smooth  pebbles.  On  one 
side  of  this  yard  was  a  cowhouse,  before  the  door  of 
which  were  two  cows  waiting  to  be  milked ;  on  the  other, 
a  little  orchard  ;  and  in  front,  the  low  porch  of  the  cot- 
tage, flanked  on  each  side  by  narrow  latticed  windows. 
It  now  appeared  that  the  hill  or  rock,  on  a  shelf  of  which 
stood  the  dwelling-house,  arose  considerably  above  it 
in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  front  of  the  little  tene- 
ment ;  and  its  highest  parts  being  in  some  places  bare, 
and  in  others  richly  covered  with  vegetation,  presented  a 
varied  and  pleasing  prospect.  The  cascade  mentioned 
before,  gushing  from  the  highest  point  of  the  rock,  and 
becoming  visible  here  and  there  amid  the  surrounding 
verdure,  took  a  circle  round  the  boundaries  of  the  yard, 
and  from  thence  passed  into  the  valley  below, 

''Mrs.  Fairlie  and  I  had  preceded  the  rest  of  the 
party,  and  entered  the  yard  some  time  before  them ;  and 
approaching  silently,  we  stopped  for  a  moment  to  con- 
template the  beauties  which  presented  themselves  in  thi» 
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sequestered  spot,  before  we  disturbed  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cottage ;  and  during  that  short  interval  my  mind  re- 
ceived its  first  impression  of  the  charms  of  deep  retire- 
ment, and  of  the  happiness  enjoyed  in  many  a  humble 
dwelling  through  our  favoured  island,  a  happiness  arising 
princip^y  from  those  views  of  divine  love  that  are  fre- 
quently possessed  by  obscure  Christians,  and  which  the 
mere  worldling  can  never  know.  O  how  often  in  after 
life,  when  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  southern 
sun,  when  tossed  on  the  mighty  ocean,  or  parched  with  the 
blasts  of  the  deserts,  has  my  remembrance  returned  to  this 
scene  of  repose,  and  how  ardently  have  I  longed  for  such 
cooling  gales  as  blew  upon  me  in  this  shadowy  spot ! 

"  Mrs.  Fairlie  left  me  for  a  few  moments  to  the  quiet 
contemplation  of  the  beauties  above  described ;  and  then, 
directing  my  attention  towards  the  cottage,  bade  me  step 
softly,  and  behold  the  scene  within. 

"  I  obeyed ;  and,  looking  in  at  the  half-opened  door, 
saw  a  neat  little  kitchen,  where  a  kettle  was  boiling  over 
a  fire  of  sticks,  as  if  in  preparation  for  tea ;  the  venerable 
mother  was  seated  at  her  wheel  in  the  chimney  corner, 
her  daughter  being  occupied  by  her  side,  and  her  bloom- 
ing little  grandson  engaged  in  reading  his  Bible  aloud. — 
'What  do  you  think,  OUvia?'  said  Mrs.  Fairlie:  *is  there 
any  appearance  of  un happiness  here?  Has  not  the  bless- 
ed root  of  piety  produced  its  fruits  of  peace,  think  you, 
in  this  little  family  V 

"  I  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  quick  eye  of  the  old 
lady  espied  the  visiters,  and  she  came  forward  to  receive 
us  with  all  the  simplicity  of  the  cottager  and  the  true 
dignity  of  a  Christian.  *Come  in,  dear  Madam,'  she 
said,  as  she  recognised  Mrs.  FairUe ;  and  as  she  directed 
every  chair  and  three-legged  stool  in  the  house  to  be 
collected,  she  expressed  her  sincere  delight  at  the  honour 
done  her. 

"  I  might  fill  many  a  page  with  an  account  of  the  tea- 
table  preparations,  and  with  praises  of  the  white  loaves, 
and  thick  cream,  and  wood-strawberries,  which  were  set 
before  us,  and  with  the  expressions  of  joy  with  which 
my  cousins  addressed  their  humble  friends.  But  such 
scenes  have  often  been  described,  and  I  would  only  de- 
sire my  reader  to  suppose  us  all  seated  at  our  simple  re- 
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past,  where,  vitiated  as  my  taste  was^  I  should  not  have 
failed  to  have  enjoyed  myself  considerably,  had  it  not 
been  for  my  two  young  cousins.  Sarah  and  Mary,  who, 
m  a  manner  which  I  at  first  thought  spiteful,  (to  use  a 
word  to  which  I  had  been  much  familiarized  at  school,) 
but  which  I  afterwards  found  to  be  wholly  without  de- 
Mgn,  repeated  to  the  whole  company  all  that  I  had  said 
to  them  diu-ing  my  walk,  on  the  subject  of  its  being  im- 
possible for  young  people  to  enjoy  fun  in  the  presence 
of  their  elders. 

"  The  story  had  come  out  so  abruptly,  and  Mrs.  Fairlie 
was  so  little  aware  of  what  was  coming,  that  she  had 
not  had  time  to  spare  me  the  mortification  such  dis- 
graceful communications  could  not  but  inflict.  I  saw, 
however,  that  she  blushed  deeply  for  me ;  and,  checking 
her  daughters,  she  kindly  extended  her  hand  to  me,  and 
said,  ^My  dear  Olivia,  I  am  sorry  that  you  entertain  such 
an  opinion  of  your  elders,  as  to  suppose  that  they  would 
deprive  you  of  any  innocent  pleasure.  It  must  be  my 
endeavour  to  give  you  a  diflferent  view  of  these  things. 
There  are  times,  indeed,  when  the  harmless  mirth  of 
children  and  young  people  may  make  old  heads  ache; 
but  that  must  be  an  unfeeling  mother  who  does  not  re- 
joice in  every  occasion  of  innocent  delight  to  her  young 
people.' 

"  Had  Mrs.  Fairlie  spoken  harshly  to  me  on  this  occ»> 
sion,  my  spirit  would  have  risen,  and  I  should  have 
burned  with  anger  against  her  and  her  children;  but  her 
kindness  quite  subdued  me,  and  I  burst  into  tears.  On 
which,  my  two  cousins  sprang  up  from  their  seats,  and 
kissed  me  affectionately ;  and  the  old  lady  of  the  cottage 
made  this  suitable  observation — 'Poor  Miss,'  she  said,  'is 
probably  an  orphan ;  she  has  perhaps  been  brought  up 
by  those  who  never  won  her  confidence;  she  is  to  bo 
pitied  then  more  than  to  be  blamed.  But,  dear  lady,' 
she  added,  addressing  me,  ^remember  that  the  orphan  has 
a  Father  and  a  Friend  above,  who  is  ever  ready  to  hold 
out  his  protectmg  hand.  Endeavour  to  please  this  Friend, 
and  then  there  will  be  no  question,  but  that  all  you  do, 
whether  in  your  more  serious  or  more  playful  hours^ 
will  please  all  those  among  your  elders  who  are  really 
interested  in  your  welfieure.' 
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"  I  looked  up,  amazed  to  hear  such  language  from  a 
cottager,  not  being  fhen  aware  of  the  purifying,  exalting, 
and  ennobling  influence  of  tnie  religion  on  the  human 
mind.  I,  however,  could  make  no  answer;  for  I  was 
ashamed,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  felt  sensibly 
that  I  had  done  wrong. 

"When  we  had  finished  our  repast,  aU  but  myself 
joined  in  singing  a  hymn ;  and  the  visit  being  thus  con- 
cluded, we  prepared  to  leave  the  Cottage  of  the  Rock, 
(for  so  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  caJling  this  delightful 
abode)and  to  return  to  Mrs.  Fairlie's  house. 

"It  was  the  beginning  of  the  midsummer  holidays 
when  I  came  into  Worcestershire ;  and  as  I  was  not  to 
sail  for  India  till  the  next  March,  I  remained  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  interval  under  Mrs.  Fairlie's  roof, 
and  during  that  period  might  have  enjoyed  all  the  in- 
nocent pleasures  of  domestic  life,  had  I  possessed  a  taste 
less  depraved,  and  a  mind  less  eagerly  bent  on  those 
amusements  which  bring  strong  excitements  with  them. 

"Two  circumstances,  however,  are  worthy  of  remark — 
that  although,  at  the  time,  I  did  not  seem  to  profit  in  any 
degree  by  the  excellent  admonitions  and  examples  I  then 
received  and  witnessed,  yet  they  were  not  without  their 
effect  in  after  life ; — and  that  the  openness  and  unreserv- 
edness  of  my  young  cousins  towards  their  mother,  of 
which  I  have  given  one  example,  proved  such  a  defence 
to  them,  that  I  never  on  any  subsequent  occasion  dared 
to  insinuate  a  single  sentiment  in  their  presence  which 
I  did  not  wish  her  to  hear. 

"  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  further  detail  of  my  life  In 
Worcestershire,  nor  attempt  to  describe  the  tender  adieus 
of  Mrs.  Fairlie  and  her  lovely  family,  but  shall  entreat 
my  reader  to  accompany  me  on  board  the  Bengal  CasUe, 
and  to  imagine  me  seated  in  a  convenient  cabin  on  the 
deck  of  the  vessel,  richly  provided  with  every  species  of 
ornament  and  article  of  dress,  and  placed  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  a  lady  who  was  returning  to  India  and 
to  her  husband,  after  the  absence  of  three  years.  With 
this  lady's  cabin,  which  was  one  hidf  of  the  roundhouse, 
mine  had  connexion ;  and  the  greater  part  of  my  morn- 
ings were  spent  with  her,  who  had  taken  upon  her  the 
cluracter  of  my  protectress 
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^It  is  impracticable  to  give  the  inexperienced  reader 
any  accurate  idea  of  the  mode  of  life  commonly  pursued 
in  an  East  Indiaman,  where  a  number  of  persons  of  all 
ages  and  classes  are  confined  together  in  one  place,  with 
little  to  do,  and  few  occasions  of  acquiring  a  single  new 
idea.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  with  respect  to  myself,  I 
spent  my  mornings  with  my  friend  Mrs.  Burleigh,  in 
looking  over  and  arranging  my  dresses,  packing,  un- 
packing, and  cleaning  my  trinkets,  and  in  receiving  from 
ner  such  accounts  of  the  magnificence  and  dissipation  of 
oriental  life  as  filled  my  heart  with  the  most  eager  de- 
sires to  be  at  the  end  of  my  voyage.  At  three  o'clock 
every  day,  all  the  passengers  dined  together,  and  I  was 
solicited  to  drink  wine  with  nearly  all  the  gentlemen  at 
the  table;  and  as  Mrs.  Burleigh  informed  me  that  I 
should  offend  if  I  refused  any  of  these  solicitations,  1 
sometimes  certainly  took  much  more  than  was  good  for 
me,  and  if  I  did  not  always  walk  out  fh)m  the  dining- 
room  very  steadily,  I  trusted  that  my  unsteadiness  was 
attributed  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel.  After  dinner,  we 
retired  for  a  short  time  to  our  cabin,  where  we  received 
visits  from  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  other  cabins.  At 
tea-time  we  went  out  and  sat  on  deck,  or  concluded  the 
evening  with  a  dance  when  the  weather  would  permit. 

"  In  this  manner  was  our  time  occupied ;  and  as  we 
were  all  thoughtless,  and  many  of  the  party  decidedly 
profligate,  it  will  be  readily  believed  that  very  little  oc- 
curred of  an  improving  nature  among  us.  And  this  was 
indeed  the  case  without  one  single  exception  till  we  ar- 
rived at  the  Cape,  into  the  harbour  of  which  we  were 
obliged  to  enter  on  account  of  some  affairs  of  the  captain. 
There  we  took  in  several  passengers ;  among  whom  was 
an  elderly  gentleman,  a  chaplain  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice, who  had  been  some  years  established  in  Calcutta, 
and  had  come  to  the  Cape  to  recruit  his  health.  He  was 
a  man  of  gentlemanly  appearance,  but  of  grave  and  re- 
tired habits,  and  one  who  did  not  seem  hasty  to  form 
acquaintance,  though  remarkably  pleasing  when  once 
engaged  in  conversation. 

^  It  was  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  that  we  sailed  out 
of  the  harbour  of  the  Cape,  and  we  were  not  aware  that 
Mr.  Amot  (for  such  is  the  name  by  which  I  wc^d  de* 
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signate  this  good  man)  had  any  influence  in  the  ship, 
tm  we  were  ^lled  to  morning  worship  about  an  hour  be- 
fore dinner  the  next  day. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  it  being  fine,  all  the  passengers  were 
•n  deck,  and  among  the  rest  I  had  taken  a  seat,  and  was 
engaged  in  conversation  with  some  lively  young  man, 
whose  very  name  I  now  forget.  This  gentleman,  having 
exhausted  many  frivolous  topics,  produced  from  his 
pocket  some  hght  volume  of  a  novel  or  play,  I  forget 
which,  and  said  that  he  had  purchased  it  during  his  stay 
in  London.  I  received  it  eagerly,  and,  as  he  sauntered 
from  me,  I  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  this  book. 

While  thus  engaged,  Mr.  Amot  approached  me,  ad- 
dressed me  for  the  first  time,  and  took  the  vacant  seat 
next  to  me.  I  was  surprised,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  say ; 
and  as  persons  in  these  cases  generally  hit  upon  the 
precise  thing  which  they  ought  not  to  do,  I  made  the 
very  remark  which  would  have  been  best  let  alone,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  did  not  agree  with  me  in  thinking 
the  Sunday  on  board  ship  the  most  wearisome  day  in  the 
week. 

"  *  By  no  means,  my  dear  young  lady,'  he  replied  j 
*  and  for  this  reason — that  the  work  we  have  to  do  on  the 
Sunday  is  a  kind  of  business  which  may  be  pursued 
every  where;  whereas,  to  our  weekly  religious  duties 
there  are  so  many  hindrances  in  this  situation,  that  I  do 
not  understand  how  many  of  them  at  least  can  be  per- 
formed at  all." 

"' Business,  Sir !  business  on  a  Sunday!'  I  repeated, 
with  a  smile. 

"  'Yes,  my  dear  young  lady,'  he  replied,  'business,  and 
the  most  important  business  we  have  on  earth.'  He  then, 
without  further  prelude,  began  to  reason  with  me  on  the 
value  of  the  soul,  of  the  ne«d  of  continual  watchfulness, 
and  of  the  means  appointed  for  man's  salvation ;  at  the 
same  time  hinting,  that  he  was  sorry  to  see  me  engaged 
with  a  book  so  trying  as  that  which  I  held  in  my  hand 
on  the  day  appointed  for  a  rest  from  vanity. 

^  I  have  before  said,  that  I  possessed  in  very  early 
youth  that  pliability  of  character  and  insight  into  the 
feelings  of  others  which  enabled  me  often  to  accommo- 
date so  well  to  those  with  whom  I  conversed,  as  to  ap- 
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pear  what  I  was  not,  at  least  to  superficial  observers  5 
neither  had  I  been  so  inattentive  to  Mrs.  Fairlie's  senti- 
ments, as  not  to  be  able  to  obtain  credit  in  this  discourse 
with  Mr.  Arnot :  and  if  I  did  myself  no  other  service  by 
this  artful  conduct,  I  at  least  procured  to  myself  the  ad- 
vantage of  hearing  more  of  what  Mr.  Arnot  had  to  say ; 
for  he  frequently  joined  me  when  I  was  on  deck,  gave 
his  opinions  to  me  without  reserve,  and  stored  my  head 
with  knowledge,  though  my  heart  still  remained  unaf- 
fected. 

**  When  we  were  within  three  weeks'  sail  of  Bengal,  I 
was  seized  with  a  slow  fever,  which  confined  me  to  my 
bed,  and  condemned  me  to  many  hours  of  painful  soli- 
tude— painful,  not  only  from  the  depression  which  al- 
ways attends  fever,  but  from  a  certain  conflict  in  my 
own  mind  between  the  love  of  the  world  and  my  per- 
suasion of  the  importance  of  religion. 

**The  period  which  I  spent  under  this  slow  consuming 
malady,  I  can  never  forget.  I  was  in  a  small  cabin  Uiken 
off  the  <yuddy  or  dining-room ;  my  window  opened  to- 
wards the  sea.  We  were  within  the  tropics,  and  during 
my  illness  actually  crossed  the  line.  I  had  many  com- 
forts; but  the  water  in  the  ship  was  become  very  foul, 
and  was  in  that  tepid  state  which  ^ ways  disappoints  the 
parched  hps.  Though  not  quite  delirious,  my  head  was  in 
that  confused  state  in  which  the  images  of  fancy  blend 
themselves  so  strongly  with  realities  that  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  them,  and  I  never  can  forget  the  vivid  manner 
in  which  at  that  time  the  cool  solitudes  of  Worcester- 
shire presented  themselves  to  my  fancy,  especially  the 
scene  Jon  the  rock  which  I  had  visited  with  Mrs.  Fairlie, 
B  scene  which  ever  mingled  itself  in  my  imagination  with 
ideas  of  perfect  peace.  O,  what  would  I  then  have  giv- 
en for  one  draught,  only  one  draught,  of  that  sparkling 
fountain  which  poured  from  the  green  heights  above  the 
cottage ! 

"  'Hiere  was,  indeed,  no  piety  in  these  feelings :  and 
yet  I  have  ever  thought  that  these  my  ardent  aspirations 
after  rest  and  peace,  and  burning  desires  for  one  drop  of 
cool  water,  partook  in  some  degree  of  that  experience 
which  the  thirsty  soul  is  the  subject  of  when  longing  for 
the  river  of  living  water  and  panting  for  the  regions  of 
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everlasting  rest ;  or  at  least  that  it  then  pleased  the  Al« 
mighty  to  make  me  thus  faimiliar  with  the  emblems  of 
superior  joys,  that  I  might  in  due  time  be  made  the 
more  easily  to  comprehend  those  hidden  glories  of 
which  they  are  the  lively  type. 

"  It  is  natural  for  man  to  aspire  afler  happiness,  and 
these  aspirations  are  always  the  deepest  when  he  is  in 
affliction.  When  the  heart  is  fixed  on  heavenly  joys, 
that  heart  has  found  its  proper  object,  and  hope  sheds  its 
beam  of  glory  over  every  changing  scene.  Hence  the 
peace  of  the  children  of  God.  But  while  the  unregene- 
rate  heart  perversely  adopts  the  words  of  the  Persian 
poet,  *  Bring  me  the  wine  that  remains,  for  thou  wilt  not 
find  in  Paradise  the  sweet  banks  of  our  Rocknabad,  or 
the  rosy  bowers  of  our  Mosella,'  it  must  ever  be  subject 
to  disappointment,  and  ever  condemned  to  the  fever  of 
desire  and  the  thirst  which  never  can  be  quenched. 

"  An  earthly  Paradise,  a  garden  of  roses,  of  roses  with- 
out thorns,  was  the  subject  of  my  constant  reveries,  and 
when  weary  of  sighing  for  the  cool  shades  from  which  I 
was  separated  by  thousands  of  leagues  of  sea — when  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  I  should  never  behold  them 
again — when  aware  that  we  were  approaching  the  shores 
of  India,  I  tried  to  fancy  that  I  should  there  find  the 
thomless  regions  of  ever  varying  joys,  without  which  I 
felt  that  I  could  by  no  means  be  content. 

"  My  fever  remained  with  little  abatement  till  we  pass- 
ed the  island  of  Saugor;  but  whether  owing  to  this  near 
view  of  land  or  to  some  fresh  water  which  was  at  this 
time  received  into  the  ship,  I  suddenly  became  better, 
and  when  we  at  length  came  to  anchor  in  Diamond  Har- 
bour, at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogley,  I  was  enabled,  though 
weak,  to  come  out  and  sit  on  deck. 

"  I  was  much  amused  with  the  bustle  which  then  took 
place,  and  extremely  impatient  to  hear  news  from  Cal- 
cutta. My  father  had  engaged  to  send  for  me  from  Dia- 
mond Harbour,  or  if  possible  to  meet  me  there :  I  accord- 
ingly waited,  with  great  impatience,  for  the  summons ; 
and  Mrs.  Burleigh,  who  had  promised  not  to  leave  me 
till  I  was  with  my  friends,  was  equally  impatient.  I  had 
seen  Mr.  Amot  and  several  more  of  the  party  take  their 
departure,  and  was  leaning  over  the  gangway  when  I 
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observed  a  pinnace  approaching  the  ship  from  Calcutta, 
and,  as  it  drew  near,  a  gentlem£in  on  the  deck  hailed  us 
and  mentioned  my  name. 

"  My  feelings  were  such  as  those  only  can  have  known 
who  have  been  in  similar  circumstances.  I  turned  sud- 
denly from  the  gangway  and  sunk  almost  fainting  on  a 
gun-carriage.  Tlie  pinnace  approached,  I  heard  the  steps 
of  persons  ascending  the  ladder  on  the  side  of  the  ship, 
and  a  moment  afterwards  my  uncle  stood  before  me. 
My  father  was  a  very  tall  man,  whereas  my  uncle  was 
of  the  ordinary  stature,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  should 
have  remembered  either,  though  I  perfectly  knew  that 
the  person  I  saw  was  not  my  father. 

"  Having  been  pointed  out  to  him,  he  came  up  to  me 
and  embraced  me,  though  I  thought  in  a  solemn  manner. 
He  said  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  led  me  into  the  cuddy, 
where  he  seated  me.  *  Do  you  know  me,  Olivia  V  he  said, 
*  I  am  your  uncle,  and  henceforward  you  must  look  on 
me  as  a  parent.' 

"  He  then  informed  me  that  my  father  was  no  mor^ 
that  he  had  been  dead  more  than  half-a-year,  and  that  he 
had  left  me  under  his  protection.  He  took  occasion  at 
the  same  time  to  tell  me  that  my  father  had  not  died  so 
rich  as  had  been  expected ;  but  that  he  himself  had  pre- 
pared every  thing  comfortable  for  me  in  his  own  house, 
where,  he  added,  I  should  have  very  pleasant  companions 
of  my  own  age. 

"  My  father  dead !  and  my  home  to  be  in  my  uncle's 
house !  and  my  companions  to  be  my  country  bred,  and 
country-born  cousins,  whom  I  had  heartily  despised  ever 
since  I  knew  any  thing  about  them! — O,  where  now 
were  my  bright  prospects  of  happiness  in  India !  My 
feelings  on  this  occasion  were  thoroughly  selfish ;  but  I 
believe  that  my  grief  was  interpreted  differently,  and 
therefore  excited  pity.  However,  as  all  was  ready  for 
our  departure,  we  left  the  ship,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Burleigh ;  and  as  I  could  not  endure  fatigue,  so  soon  as 
we  entered  the  pinnace  Mrs.  Burleigh  made  me  lie  down 
on  the  bed  in  the  inner  room  of  the  vessel,  where  I  yield- 
ed without  restraint  to  my  sorrows.  My  uncle  had  in- 
vited one  or  two  young  gentlemen,  fellow  passengers 
with  me  in  the  East  Indicunan,  to  accompany  him  up 
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to  Calcutta,  and  as  there  was  only  a  slight  partition  be- 
tween me  and  the  outer  apartment  of  the  vessel,  1  could 
not  avoid  hearing  all  that  passed  there. 

"  I  have  not  yet  described  my  uncle,  though  I  have  said 
he  was  not  a  tall  man.  He  was  at  that  time  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  of  age.  His  hair  was  white  as  snow,  and 
adorned  gracefully  his  forehead ;  his  features  had  been 
remarkably  handsome,  and  his  complexion  was  still 
fresh ;  he  was  neat  in  his  person,  but  his  manners  were 
no  longer  European;  he  spoke  loudly,  contradicted 
bluntly,  swore  frequently,  called  names  when  he  disliked 
any  one,  and  fell  into  the  most  violent  passions  on  the 
most  unimportant  occasions,  seldom  refraining  from 
striking  any  of  the  natives  who  chanced  to  cross  him 
when  he  was  in  these  paroxysms ;  and,  indeed,  though 
I  believe  that  he  was  an  upright  man  with  respect  to 
pecuniary  concerns,  yet  such  were  the  provocations  he 
gave  that  I  cannot  to  this  day  understand  how  he  could 
have  attained  to  nearly  threescore  years  of  age  without 
having  had  his  head  broken. 

"  Such  was  my  uncle ;  and  as  I  lay  meditating  on  my 
future  plans,  and  lamenting  my  hopes  destroyed,  my  un- 
easiness was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  bursts  of  violence 
with  which  he  continually  regaled  his  guests,  regardless 
of  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Burleigh. 

"  In  the  mean  time  we  were  advancing  rapidly  with 
the  tide,  in  two  of  which  we  expected  to  reach  Cadcutta. 
It  was  about  six  in  the  evening  when  the  tide  failed  us, 
and  I  was  then  persuaded  to  come  out  of  my  room  to 
partake  of  the  dinner  which  was  prepared,  to  which  we 
all,  with  the  exception  of  my  uncle,  sat  down  with  little 
appetite,  being  more  or  less  affected  with  the  change  of 
climate. 

"  My  uncle,  at  dinner,  took  notice  of  my  melancholy, 
and  tried  to  give  me  comfort,  by  describing  the  happy 
life  I  should  lead  under  his  roof;  but  a  servant,  in  the 
midst  of  these  efforts  at  condolence,  having  unfortunately 
thrown  down  a  goblet  and  poured  its  contents  on  his 
coat,  he  dropped  all  other  considerations  to  five  way  to 
a  burst  of  passion,  and,  knocking  off  the  offenaer's  turban, 
sent  it  through  the  open  windows  into  tiie  river.  This 
little  circumstance  rtaiewed  my  affliction,  by  giving  me 
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lome  insight  into  the  character  of  my  new  guardian,  and 
I  could  scarcely  feel  myself  secure  from  the  violence  of 
one  Who,  on  so  slight  an  occasion,  could  treat  a  poor  ser- 
vant with  so  much  roughness.  My  apprehensions,  how- 
ever, proved  only  my  ignorance  of  my  uncle's  modes  of 
acting  and  thinking ;  for,  although  blustering  as  a  master, 
he  was  by  no  means  harsh  as  a  parent,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, allowed  rather  too  much  liberty  to  his  children, 
and  though  imperious  towards  the  natives,  not  in  the 
main  cruel  or  unkind  to  them. 

"  We  proceeded  to  Calcutta,  after  waiting  some  hours 
for  another  tide,  and,  as  I  was  still  in  a  languid  and  de- 
pressed state,  my  uncle  thought  it  best  for  me  after  I  had 
taken  leave  of  Mrs.  Burleigh,  and  we  had  changed  our 
boats,  that  I  should  proceed  immediately  up  with  him  to 
his  station,  which  was  situated  on  the  banl^  of  the  river 
some  hundred  miles  above  Calcutta. 

"  I  was  so  unwell  during  the  former  part  of  my  voyage 
up  the  country,  that  I  remember  little  of  the  first  impres- 
sions made  on  my  mind  by  Indian  scenery.  In  propor- 
tion, however,  as  we  approached  Bauglepore  I  revived 
considerably,  and  when  our  boats  resteid  in  the  evening. 
I  was  enabled  to  take  several  walks  with  my  uncle,  and 
to  enjoy  some  of  the  finest  prospects  I  had  ever  seen,  for 
we  were  now  approaching  the  mountains  which,  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  ruYi  down  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
river.  We  passed  beneath  the  walls  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  Sultan  Sujah,  at  Rajemahal,  and  obtained  from  the 
top  of  the  pass  of  TeriaguUy,  to  which  we  ascended,  a 
glorious  view  of  the  mighty  Gunga,  winding  through 
rich  and  fertile  regions  till  at  length  she  was  lost  to  us  by 
the  distance.  We  had  opportunity  of  visiting  many 
woods  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  where  a  variety  of 
b^Biutiful  birds  and  tropical  trees  reminded  me  continually 
of  the  change  of  climate  I  had  lately  experienced.  The 
mode  of  life  I  enjoyed  in  the  boat,  and  the  kind  attentions 
of  my  uncle,  with  the  advance  of  the  cooler  season,  now 
evidently  operated  to  restore  my  health,  and  with  my 
health  my  spirits  returned;  so  that  before  I  reached 
the  place  of  my  destination  I  was  again  elated  wi^ 
hope,  and  had  almost  ceased  to  think  of  the  loss  I  had 
sustained. 
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^At  length,  after  considerable  effort  at  rowing,  mjr 
uncle  pointed  out  to  me  the  station  of  Bauglepore,  which 
consisted  of  a  number  of  houses  belonging  to  European 
gentlemen,  scattered  over  a  park^like  region,  which  rose 
above  the  river  to  a  considerable  height. 

^^  The  sun  was  sinking  beneath  the  boundaries  of  the 
western  horizon  at  the  moment  my  uncle  came  in  from 
the  deck  of  the  vessel  to  announce  the  termination  of  our 
journey,  and  bidding  me  look  up  at  the  same  time,  I  saw 
that  we  were  under  a  very  high  and  precipitous  bank^ 
or  conka  rock,  over  which  the  veraridah  of  a  bungalow 
hung  like  a  balcony,  being  supported  only  by  frame' 
work  underneath.  *  Welcome  to  Bauglepore,  my  good 
niece,'  said  my  uncle,  as  he  handed  me  out  from  the 
boat,  *  one  more  eflfort  and  your  journey  is  at  an  end,' 
and  so  saying,  he  led  me  up  certain  rugged  steps,  by 
which  we  were  presently  conducted  to  the  summit  of 
the  bank,  and  found  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  t?cr- 
andah. 

"  My  uncle's  house  was  a  hungdUm^  or  thatched  dwell- 
ing, consisting  of  one  very  large  hall  encircled  by  eight 
smaller  rooms,  the  whole  being  encompassed  by  a  wide 
verandah*  To  the  left  of  this  bun^cdow  was  a  large 
court,  which  conducted  to  a  second  oweDing  of  the  same 
kind  and  form,  but  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  encom- 
passed  with  high  walls,  which,  with  the  many  trees  that 
grew  without,  rendered  it  a  place  of  perfect  retirement. 
There  were  no  inclosures  round  the  larger  bung-alow; 
it  stood  on  an  open  lawn,  over  which  were  scattered 
many  groves  and  topeg  of  trees,  and  from  the  back  part 
of  the  edifice  there  was  a  fine  view  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  the  fore-ground  resembling  an  ornamented 
pleasure-ground  without  fences,  and  the -back-ground 
presenting  a  view  of  the  mountains,  in  some  places 
covered  with  woods,  in  others  bare  and  rugged,  and  in 
others  intersected  with  deep  ravines  and  shadowy  re- 
cesses. 

"  The  loud  shouts,  or  rather  bowlings,  of  the  water- 
men, had  forewarned  the  family  of  our  approach,  and 
we  had  scarcely  entered  the  verandah  before  we  were 
ftccosted  by  such  a  mob  of  khaunsauman^  kUimUghaurs^ 
hearerSyChockedaus^  drears^  chapransBetj  &G,  «c.  m  it 
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tnight  be  thought  would  have  been  counted  Bufficient  io 
form  the  sutoarre  of  a  Nawavb  of  Bengal.  All  these 
stood  bowing  and  paying  their  compliments  till  we  had 
passed  and  my  uncle  had  led  me  through  an  ante- 
chamber into  the  hall,  where  a  table  was  set  out  for  din* 
Her,  which  seemed  to  groan  beneath  the  weight  of  silver 
l^ate.  'Where  are  my  sons  and  daughters?'  was  my 
uncle's  first  inquiry;  and  on  being  told  they  were  not 
come  in  from  their  airing,  he  callS  for  an  ayahy  who  it 
seems  had  been  prepared  for  me,  and  who  directed  me 
mto  a  small  room  at  the  corner  of  the  house,  which,  to- 
gether with  a  bathing  and  dressing-room  within,  were  to 
be  my  apartments.    The  small  room,  like  every  other 

Eart  of  the  house,  was  only  white-washed,  having  neither 
angings  nor  other  ornaments  on  the  wall,  with  a  mat 
only  on  the  floor,  and  a  small  bed  furnished  with  gauze 
hangings  in  the  verv  centre  of  the  room  so  as  to  leave  a 
free  passage  round  it  on  all  sides. 

"  When  turned  into  this  almost  empty  space,  I  stood 
for  a  moment  considering  what  was  next  to  be  done: 
when  the  ayah  commenced  a  long  speech,  which  I  pre- 
sume was  of  a  congratulatory  or  complimentary  nature 
by  the  various  grimaces  and  salams  of  which  she  made 
use  during  her  oration ;  but  as  I  did  not  understand  one 
word  which  she  said,  I  could  do  nothing  else  but  stand 
still  and  admire  her  figure  and  physiognomy,  both  of 
which  are  now  as  present  with  me  as  if  I  had  seen  her 
but  yesterday.  She  was  a  tall  gaunt  person,  extremely 
wrinkled,  though  perhaps  not  very  old.  Her  skin  was 
of  a  tawny  copper  colour,  and  she  wore  trowsers,  or 
paunjammahs^  as  we  should  call  them,  of  striped  Ben^ 
ares  silk,  a  white  banyan^  or  loose  jacket,  a  variety  of 
•ilver  rings  on  her  arms  and  ancles,  no  shoes  or  stock- 
ings, her  hair  combed  apart  from  her  forehead,  and 
hanging  in  many  plaits  to  her  waist,  and  a  thin  veil  of 
.  tnu^in  thrown  over  her  head  and  shoulders.  Such  was 
the  figure  which  addressed  me,  and  had  I  been  in  a 
more  merry  mood,  I  td^ould  certainly  have  laughed  at 
her  inefiectual  efibrts  to  make  me  understand ;  for  I  had 
80  completely  forgotten  my  Hindooetaunec  that  I  could 
scarcely  manage  to  <M  for  a  elass  of  water,  although 
water  was  the  first  thing  which!  wished  to  call  for. 
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"  The  good  woman  having,  howerer,  at  length  disco* 
vered  the  reason  wherefore  all  her  eloquence  was  thus 
thrown  away,  suddenly  left  the  room,  and  returned  in  a 
few  minutes  with  all  my  female  cousins  but  one,  to  the 
number  of  four ;  and  most  assuredly  I  was  less  prepos- 
sessed with  their  appearance  than  I  had  been  with  that 
of  their  waiting-piaid.  That  they  were  excessively  dark- 
and  altogether  Indians  in  their  persons,  was  not  indeed 
their  fault ;  and  had  they  been  presented  to  me  as  tho 
daughters  of  a  Hindoo  Rajah,  I,  perhaps,  might  have 
thought  them  sufficiently  well-looking,  for  the  Hindoos 
are  not  an  ugly  race ;  but  there  was  such  an  extraordinary 
mixture  in  their  manners  and  appearance  of  the  European 
and  Asiatic,  and  what  they  had  acquired  of  European 
manners  and  address,  in  such  a  school  as  Caknitta  could 
furnish  thirty  years  ago,  seemed  to  me  so  singular,  that 
I  was  compelled  to  put  my  politeness  to  the  test  before  I 
could  return  their  embraces  with  any  thing  like  the  cor- 
diality necessary  from  one  relation  to  another.  However, 
I  did  my  best,  and  I  trust  my  backwardness  was  not  ob- 
served ;  for  my  young  relations  appeared  to  be  satisfied 
with  me,  and,  after  a  few  polite  speeches  on  both  sides,  I 
was  conducted  into  the  hall,  where  my  uncle  and  his 
sons  were  waiting  for  us  to  sit  down  to  a  dinner,  which, 
from  its  amazing  abundance,  might  have  supplied  a  Ro« 
man  cohort  after  the  fatigues  of  a  battle.  But  before  I  was 
allowed  to  take  my  place,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
receive  the  congratulations  of  my  male  cousins,  four  dark 
young  men,  extremely  slender  in  their  persons,  sprucely 
dressed  in  white  nankeen,  their  hair  thickly  powdered, 
as  was  the  fashion  then,  and  their  manners  forming  a 
curious  medley  between  the  Asiatic  and  the  most  finished 
European  beau.  The  proper  compliments  on  all  sides 
having  taken  place,  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  and,  while 
the  rest  of  the  party  satisfied  then:  appetites,  I  had  leisure 
fully  to  consider  the  strange  and  new  scene  into  which  I 
had  entered ;  and  on  this  occasion  I  was  not  less  surprised 
by  the  appearance  of  the  company  which  sat  round  the 
table,  than  by  that  of  a  number  of  kitmvto'havrs  by 
which  the  whole  circle  was  flanked :  a  set  oi  whimsical 
looking  tawny  young  men,  dressed  in  white  muslm,  wiUi 
turbans  of  various  colours  and  descriptions^  bustling  to 
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and  fro,  and  twenty  of  them  effecting  less  than  two  good 
waiters  in  a  London  tavern  would  have  effected  with  half 
the  bustle.  I  was  also  aware  that  without  the  door  of 
the  antechamber  there  were  as  many  more  persons,  all 
occupied  in  some  way  or  other  in  supplying  us  with 
what  we  called  for,  or  in  securing  such  remnants  as  were 
left  on  the  plates  and  dishes.  An  army  of  crows  and 
jackdaws  were  also  stationed  in  the  rear  of  these,  as  I 
could  discern  through  the  open  doors,  and,  no  doubt,  by 
the  agitation  which  at  times  appeared  among  them,  were 
not  waiting  there  without  the  prospect  of  some  remune- 
ration for  their  trouble. 

"  Having  taken  a  cursory  view  of  these  more  indifferent 
matters,  my  attention  was  again  drawn  towards  my  cou- 
sins, in  whom  1  was  particularly  interested,  as  I  consider- 
ed tnat  they  were  to  be  the  companions  of  my  future  life, 
and  my  eager  and  penetrating  glances  moved  from  one 
countenance  to  another  while  I  was  anxious  to  find  out 
one  among  all  these  whom  I  might  choose  for  a  confi- 
dant, for  I  had  no  higher  idea  of  friendship  at  that  time, 
than  that  of  a  free  and  reciprocal  avowal  of  all  the  silly 
thoughts  which  might  pass  through  my  mind. 

"  Every  one  who  has  the  least  quickness  of  observation 
must  infdlibly,  after  a  time,  become  something  of  a  phy- 
siognomist, and  I  had  been  a  great  observer  of  coun- 
tenances in  England  and  on  my  voyage ;  but  when  ar- 
rived in  India,  I  was  wholly  baffled  and  thrown  out  by 
the  entire  new  character  of  every  face.  My  uncle's  old 
English  physiognomy  was  indeed  legible  enough,  but  I 
could  make  nothing  of  his  children's  faces;  for  they  were 
alias  perversely  unlike  their  European  parent  as  they  pos- 
sibly could  be ;  and  although  some  of  their  features  were 
tolerably  regular,  and  some  of  their  eyes  very  fine,  I 
could  not  fix  on  any  one  in  which  I  did  not  fancy  that  I 
saw  something  which  repelled  more  than  it  attracted.  As 
to  my  male  cousins,  viz.  Stephen,  Josiah,  Samuel,  and 
Jonathan,  I  did  not  bestow  upon  them  a  second  regard, 
for  I  had  conceived  such  an  utter  contempt  for  their  dark 
complexions,  effeminate  manners,  and  finical  dresses,  that 
I  do  not  think  that  they  would  have  been  able  to  have 
redeemed  my  good  opinion  had  they  evinced  the  strength 
of  intellect  of  Sir  Isaac  Ne-yton.    There  was,  however, 
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no  such  redeeming  power  in  their  conversation;  they 
talked  indeed,  but  in  such  a  hissing  or  lisping  accent,  and 
on  such  uninteresting  topics,  that  I  could  scarcely  give 
them  the  attention  which  common  politeness  required. 
My  female  cousins,  indeed,  detained  my  attention  much 
longer.  Julia,  the  eldest,  was  undoubtedly  the  most  regu- 
larly handsome,  and  her  complexion,  though  dark,  was 
delicate,  and  she  was  dressed,  not  perhaps  in  the  last 
European  fashion,  but  with  an  attention  to  nicety  which 
an  English  lady  would  hardly  find  time  to  adopt.  I  could 
have  wished,  however,  that  she  had  not  fancied  pea-green 
ribands,  being  very  unsuitable  to  her  complexion,  nor  co- 
vered herself  so  profusely  with  soam  pebbles  and  other 
heavy  ornaments.  However,  when  we  are  contemplating 
a  friend,  and  have  leisure  to  meditate  on  the  colour  of 
her  ribands  and  choice  of  her  ornaments,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  there  is  much  in  her  appearance  calculated 
to  excite  our  affectionate  regard.  Celia,  Lucretia,  and 
Lizzy,  next  drew  my  attention :  they  were  all  nearly  of 
an  age,  but  I  felt  nothing  but  estrangement  at  the  very 
peculiar  turn  of  their  countenances.  The  two  elder  were 
tall,  inclined  to  en  bon  point,  had  large  eyes  of  an  ob- 
long form,  and  so  situatecl  in  the  head  that  the  outer  cor- 
ners were  considerably  raised  above  the  inner.  Their 
eyes  were  dark,  and  at  times  had  a  peculiar  fierceness 
of  expression.  The  youngest  of  the  three  had  much  of 
the  negro  in  her  appearance.  The  fifth  daughter,  whom 
I  had  not  seen  till  I  sat  down  to  dinner,  was  the  youngest 
of  the  brood,  and  seemed  a  kind  of  pet  of  her  father's,  and 
as  she  had  never  been  in  a  Calcutta  school,  she  was  still 
less  of  a  European  than  the  rest  of  the  family.  She  wore 
a  short  frock  over  long  paunjammahs,  had  bang-leg  on 
her  arms,  wore  coloured  shoes  and  no  stockings,  had 
large  ear-rings,  and  her  hair  plaited  up  with  abundance 
of  cocoa-nut  oil.  She  used  very  few  English  words,  but 
appeared  oratorical  in  her  mother  tongue,  using  much 
action  when  she  spoke,  and  apparently  not  being  very  se- 
lect in  the  choice  of  her  words,  as  during  this  first  meal, 
she  was  called  to  order  once  or  twice  by  her  eldest  sister 
for  some  improprieties  of  language  to  me  inexplicable. 
The  name  of  this  little  girl  was  Gertrude,  though  she 
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was  commonly  called  Gatty  Baba  by  the  whole  family ; 
and  surely  there  never  was  a  more  troublesome,  boister- 
ous, ungovernable,  and,  in  some  respects,  corrupt  child, 
in  any  family  in  the  world  the  father  of  which  caUed 
himself  Christian,  though  I  afterwards  found  that  this 
child  was  by  no  means  the  least  amiable  of  the  family. 
However,  as  this  was  an  after  discovery,  I  shall  content 
myself  at  present  with  describing  Miss  Gatty  as  she  ap- 
peared when  I  first  saw  her.  While  engaged  with  her 
food  she  was  tolerably  quiet,  and  I  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  amazing  quantity  of  pish  pash^  and  kedjerie 
which  she  contrived  to  swallow,  using  a  spoon  indeed  for 
the  former,  but  casting  away  that  unnecessary  aid  when 
attacking  the  latter,  which  she  jerked  into  her  mouth  out 
of  her  hand  with  ner  thumb,  with  a  dexterity  which  an 
English  child  would  have  imitated  in  vain ;  and  instead 
of  being  seated  on  her  chair  with  her  legs  duly  hanging 
to  the  floor,  she  was  altogether  perched  on  the  seat,  her 
lower  limbs  being  neatly  folded  under  her,  and  though 
she  once  altered  this  position,  owing  to  an  admonition 
from  her  sisters,  enforced  by  the  father,  she  speedily  re- 
turned to  the  one  most  agreeable  to  herself,  and  was  al- 
lowed to  retain  it  without  further  admonition,  and  in  this 
position  she  finished  her  meal ;  but  that  being  ended,  she 
commenced  some  of  those  practical  jokes  by  which  she 
not  unfrequently  relieved  the  weariness  of  life,  and  tum- 
bling out  of  her  chair  with  something  like  the  activity  of 
a  monkey,  ran  out  at  the  nearest  door,  and  presently  ap- 
peared affain,  stealing  in  with  gentle  steps  and  bare  feet, 
(for  she  had  disencumbered  herself  of  her  shoes,)  with 
a  small  dead  mouse  in  her  hand,  which  she  very  dexte- 
rously contrived  to  fasten  to  her  eldest  brother's  hair, 
which  was  tied  in  a  queue ;  and  this  being  effected,  she 
retired  again  to  an  open  door,  where  she  stood  a  moment, 
uttering  some  loud  and  vehement  exclamation,  of  which 
I  only  understood  a  few  words,  to  wit,  her  brother's  name, 
and  a  request  that  we  would  all  look  at  him. 

"  The  trick  was  now  immediately  discovered,  on  which 
the  brother  rose  in  anger  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  whole 
party.  The  father  knocked  furiously  on  the  table,  a  mo- 
tion by  which  he  was  often  accustomed  to  indicate  his 
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displeasure,  and  Gatty  Baba  made  her  escape,  probably 
to  her  mother's  apartment,  where  she  was  sure  of  finding 
a  place  of  refuge. 

"  We  had  sat  some  minutes  after  this  manceuvre  of  the 
spoiled  child's,  when  my  female  cousins  proposed  a  re- 
moval, and  led  me  to  the  verandah  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  where  we  were  presently  supplied  with  chairs  and 
moras  by  as  many  bearers,  and  here  we  seated  ourselves, 
enjoying  the  prospect  of  as  fine  a  country  as  I  had  ever 
seen. 

"The  objects  composing  the  views  before  us  appeared  to 
me  more  grand  than  the  scenery  of  England.  The  val- 
leys were  wider;  the  hills  seen  in  the  back  ground  of 
greater  magnitude,  though  of  no  extraordinary  height : 
9ie  sky,  of  a  deeper  blue,  was  not  broken  and  shaded 
with  cloud  or  vapour  as  in  the  higher  regions ;  the  very 
trees  and  vegetables  seemed  of  a  larger  growth,  and  the 
foliage  more  luxuriant. 

"  It  being  immediately  after  the  rainy  season,  the  fields 
were  covered  with  a  rank  verdure,  and  a  dead  stillness 
reigned  in  the  air,  seldom  disturbed  by  any  sound  but  by 
the  cawings  of  the  many  crows  which  inhabit  those 
places,  the  occasional  shriek  of  the  cheel  or  Indian  kite, 
and  the  softer  murmurings  of  the  dove. 

"  Not  to  acknowledge  the  superior  beauties  of  these 
scenes  was  impossible;  not  to  feel  impressed  by  the 
towering  palm  and  Brahminee  fig-tree  was  utterly  im- 
practicable ;  and  yet  I  felt,  as  I  looked  around  me,  such 
a  deep  and  sudden  depression  of  spirits  as  I  had  never 
before  experienced.  This  country  is  charming,  indeed,  I 
thought ;  the  air  is  embalmed  with  the  scent  of  roses, 
the  hills  are  crowned  with  forests,  and  the  valleys  abun- 
dant with  riches,  and  yet  these  beauties  do  not  please 
me.  I  am  not  happy.  Had  my  father  been  alive  it  might 
have  been  different. 

"  "While  these  reflections  possessed  my  mind,  my  cou 
sins  were  preparing  to  address  me,  and  after  an  apparent 
effort,  for  it  seems  that  they  had  as  great  an  objection  to 
me  as  I  had  to  them,  Julia  asked  me  how  I  liked  Baugle- 
pore,  and  after  she  had  received  my  answer,  which  waa 
of  course  a  favourable  one,  she  began  to  talk  of  their 
own  family;  to  ask  me  if  I  were  not  surprised  to  see  so 
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many  of  them  at  home,  adding,  that  she  regretted  very 
much  that  her  father  should  keep  all  her  brothers  with 
him  idling  and  spending  their  money. 

"  *  Idling !'  I  said :  *  what,  have  they  nothing  to  do  ?' 

"*  Little  or  nothing,'  she  answered.  *My  father  has 
mdeed  some  indigo-works,  and  a  farm  in  the  hills ;  bat 
my  brothers  do  little  else  than  ride,  shoot,  and  some- 
times hunt  tigers.' 

"  *  Why  does  he  not  send  them  to  Europe,  or  to  Cal- 
cutta,' I  asked,  *and  put  them  in  some  way  of  business  V 

"  *  It  might  be  further  inquired,'  she  answered,  *  why 
he  did  not  give  them  a  better  education ;  but  it  is  too 
late  noUD,    He  must  make  the  best  of  it,  however.' 

" '  Have  they  had  no  education  V  I  asked,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  *  Very  little,'  she  replied,  *  they  were  taught  to  read 
and  write  by  an  invalid  sergeant  of  a  European  corps ; 
and,  to  do  them  justice,  they  write  beautifully.  They 
were  at  school  at  Chandenagore  a  few  years,  and  learn- 
ed a  little  French ;  and  Stephen  and  Josiah  were  in  a 
merchant's  counting-house  a  short  time  in  Calcutta,  but 
they  had  no  application  for  business,  and  here  they  are 
again ;  and  the  end,  I  suppose,  will  be,  that  they  will 
turn  indigo  planters  in  the  jungles.' 

"  *  And  marry  black  women,'  I  hastily  added,  not  re- 
collecting the  situation  of  the  person  to  whom  I  was 
speaking;  I  discovered  my  blunder,  however,  before  I 
had  concluded ;  but  my  cousin  replied  with  perfect  cool- 
ness, '  Nothing  is  more  probable,'  and  then  changed  the 
discourse  to  question  me  about  the  latest  modes  of  dress 
in  London. 

"  We  were  now  got  upon  a  topic  of  general  interest, 
and  my  cousins  promised  themselves  a  great  treat  the 
next  morning,  in  seeing  my  clothes  unpacked,  when  I 
suddenly  recollected  that  the  next  day  was  Sunday;  and 
I  observed  that  we  would  defer  opening  my  boxes  till  the 
following  day.  *  And  wherefore  ?'  they  asked. 
/    "  *  Because  of  going  to  church '  I  answered. 

"'Church!'  they  replied.  'Where  are  we  to  find  a 
church  here  V 

" '  But  you  have  some  place  of  worship,'  I  answered ; 
*  or  perhaps  you  have  servio^  at  home  V 

IV.  M 
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^  My  cousins  all  smiled  at  this  question,  and  fully  con- 
fessed that  they  never  worshipped  at  all. 

"  Had  I  not  resided  some  months  at  Mrs.  Fairlie*s,  I 
perhaps  should  have  wondered  the  less  at  this  avowal ; 
but  I  contented  myself  with  uttering  an  exclamation  in- 
dicative of  my  surprise,  of  which  my  cousins  took  no  no- 
tice, for  at  that  moment  our  ears  were  saluted  with  the 
screams  of  Gatty,  who  it  seems  had  been  walking  out 
with  two  ayahs  and  a  chapraussee,  and  now  she  appeared 
at  some  distance  on  the  lawn,  struggling  so  violently  with 
her  attendants  that  all  three  were  unable  to  hold  her. 

"  What  she  said,  or  what  they  said,  I  know  not ;  not 
because  I  did  not  hear  it,  but  that  I  did  not  comprehend 
it.  Her  sisters,  however,  who  better  understood  the 
subject  of  dispute,  called  to  the  restive  child,  but  called 
in  vain;  and,  on  my  inquiry,  they  Informed  me  that 
Gatty  Baba  was  insisting  on  sucking  a  sour  lime,  al- 
though she  had  made  herself  very  ill  only  a  few  days 
before  by  a  similar  imprudence.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
little  Miss  kicked,  struggled  and  scolded ;  and  at  length, 
very  d^rterously  pulling  off  her  shoe,  she  applied  it  with 
sucn  force  to  the  ear  of  her  chaprausaee^  that  she  sent 
his  turban  rolling  down  the  green  slope  on  which  the 
brnigcdow  was  situated. 

"  On  this,  the  three  elder  sisters  thought  it  right  to  in- 
terfere by  such  arguments  as  the  little  Miss  did  not 
choose  to  withstand ;  and  proceeding  to  the  place  of  ac- 
tion, they  dragged  her  into  the  verandah^  where  she 
stood  awhile,  pouting,  with  her  finger  in  her  mouth  and 
a  tear  in  her  eye ;  thus  furnishing  a  new  subject  of  com- 
plaint to  the  eldest  sister,  who  declared,  that  if  Gatty 
Baba  was  not  presently  sent  to  school,  she  would  prove 
a  greater  plague  than  Stephen,  Josiah,  Samuel,  and  Jona- 
than all  united. 

"  This  was  an  unfortunate  remark,  for  it  was  uttered 
within  the  hearing  of  the  very  persons  in  question ;  for 
she  had  scarcely  ceased  to  speak  before  they  all  appear- 
ed in  the  verandah,  and  asked  her  what  she  was  using 
their  names  for.  'Are  you  trying  to  set  our  cousin 
Olivia  against  us.  Miss  Julia  V  said  one  of  these  amiable 
brothers.  *  But  I  hope  she  will  not  believe  a  word  you 
say,  but  will  judge  for  herself.' 
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"  *  Are  you  sure,'  replied  Julia,  *  that  you  would  come 
off  the  better  for  her  using  her  own  judgment  respecting 
you?  Is  it  likely  that  a  young  lady,  just  come  from 
Europe,  should  Uiink  highly  of  such  a  person  as  you  are? 

"  *  And  why  not  T  said  Stephen. 

"  *  Why  not?'  returned  the  sister,  with  a  sneer:  *donH 
ask  why  not  V 

" '  And  pray,'  said  Stephen,  sitting  down  by  her,  '  are 
we  not  as  good  as  you.  Miss  Julia,  though  you  have  been 
educated  in  Tank  Square,  and  have  a  fortune  of  your 
own  ?  Are  we  not  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  you, 
Miss  V 

"  *  Don't  expose  yourself,  Stephen,'  said  Miss  Julia. 

"  Here  the  altercation  between  this  amiable  brother  and 
sister  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  a  carriage ;  and 
Miss  Julia  had  scarcely  found  time  to  compose  her  agi- 
tated features,  before  a  handsome  phaeton  drove  up  in 
front  of  us,  from  whence  alighted  my  eldest  cousin,  the 
daughter  of  my  mother's  sister,  and  daughter-in-law  of 
my  much  respected  friend  in  England,  Mrs.  Fairlia 
With  her  was  her  husband,  Frederick  Fairlie,  of  wImnbi 
1  had  heard  so  much  while  in  Worcestershire,  and  a 
beautiful  boy  of  about  four  years  of  age,  the  son  of 
these  interesting  parents. 

"The  moment  I  sawEuphemia,  (for  such  was  my  cou- 
sin's name,)  I  felt  my  heart  drawn  towards  her,  although 
there  was  a  feeling  of  awe  which  mingled  with  the  love 
which  her  pleasing  countenance  inspired.  She  had  every 
fine  feature  of  her  father,  softened  and  refined ;  her  com- 
plexion was  delicate  in  an  extreme,  her  dress  was  simple, 
and  her  manners  engaging,  being  wholly  free  from  every 
species  of  affectation :  neither  was  I  less  pleased  with  her 
husband,  who  instantly  entered  into  conversation  with 
me  respecting  all  I  had  seen  in  Worcestershire. 

"  This  young  couple,  as  1  afterwards  found,  lived  only 
at  a  short  distance  from  my  uncle,  Mr.  Fairlie  being  in 
the  civil  service ;  and  I  had  afterwards  many  opportuni- 
ties of  witnessing  the  comfort  and  peace  in  which  thehr 
days  passed,  although  they  were  not  without  their  trials; 
for  of  several  lovely  infants  with  whom  the  Almighty  had 
blessed  them,  one  only,  namely,  the  little  Frederick,  had 
as  yet  survived  its  first  year. 
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"While  occupied  in  answering  all  the  inquiries  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Fairlie  respectinff  his  friends  in  England,  I  ob- 
■erved  Miss  Gatly,  who  had  made  lier  escape  from  behind 
her  sister's  chair,  using  various  devices  to  attract  little 
Frederick  from  his  mother's  side,  where  he  had  stood 
ever  since  their  arrival,  but  hitherto  it  appeared  with  little 
success.  But  on  her  producing  some  attraction  in  the 
shape  of  a  toy,  the  little  boy  glided  from  his  mother's 
knee,  and  Gatty  was  leading  him  off  in  triumph,  when 
the  mother  called  him  back,  and  at  the  same  time  holding 
forth  her  hand  to  her  little  sister,  encouraged  her  to  come 
to  her,  and  immediately  rising,  led  her  out  upon  the  lawn. 
At  the  same  time  my  uncle  called  his  son-in-law ;  and 
ay  cousin  Stephen  remarked,  *  There  now,  Euphemia  is 

giving  Gatty  a  lecture:  but  its  of  no  use — nothing  will 
enefit  her  while  my  father  and  mother  have  the  man- 
agement of  her.' 

"  The  brothers  and  sisters  then  unitedly  opened  their 
mouths  against  the  little  favourite;  and  I  discovered 
that  she  was  as  much  hated  by  the  younger  part  of  the 
fomily  as  caressed  by  the  elder.  At  length,  however, 
on  my  speaking  something  in  favour  of  little  Frederick 
Fairlie,  the  tide  instantly  turned ;  and  it  was  observed, 
that  he  was  no  better  than  Gatty,  though  his  mother 
made  such  a  stir  about  him,  and  would  not  leave  him  a 
moment  with  a  native.  *  No,  nor  will  she  leave  him,' 
added  Stephen,  'even  with  Gatty;  and  I  assure  you,  we 
think  this  is  showing  a  contempt  of  us,  which  we  do  not 
approve.' 

" '  But  did  you  not  a  moment  since  allow  that  your  lit* 
tie  sister  is  a  very  naughty  child  ?'  I  replied. 

"'Naughty I'  repeated  Stephen;  *I  did  not  use  any 
auch  expression.  Miss  Olivia.  I  said  she  was  as  wicked 
a  little  creature  as  ever  breathed  on  the  face  of  the 
earth :  and  it  would  be  strange  if  she  were  not.  But  are 
not  all  children  wicked  ?  The  servants  take  care  enough 
of  thatj  and  I  will  be  bound  for  it  that  Master  Frederick, 
with  his  milk-and-water  face,  will  be  quite  as  wicked  as 
Gratty  before  he  is  her  age ;  and  I  don't  see  why  he  is  to 
be  taught  to  despise  his  own  relations,  because,  forsooth, 
their  complexions  are  a  shade  darker  than  his  own.' 
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"'Despise!'  I  answered,  *why  should  he  despise  any 
one  on  such  an  account  as  that?' 

"  *  Because,'  returned  he,  *  he  will  be  taught  to  do  it. 
Don't  I  know  that  all  you  Europeans  despise  us  Asiatics 
so  completely  that  we  are  not  deemed  fit  to  wipe  the  duit 
from  your  feet?' 

** '  It  may  be  so,'  I  said,  *  but  I  was  not  aware  of  it' 

"  *  Were  not  you?'  he  replied,  with  a  sneering  smile; 
'  then  you  have  a  lesson  to  learn ;  and  Euphemia  will 
take  care  that  you  shall  begin  your  lesson  before  you  are 
twenty-four  hours  older.  Mind  my  words — if  she  does 
not  ask  you  to  spend  to-morrow  with  her,  my  name  ii 
not  Stephen  de  Sylva  Richardson." 

"  *  But  if  she  does  ask  me,'  I  replied,  *are  you  sure  that 
it  will  be  with  the  view  you  mentioned  ?' 

"*Not  ostensibly,'  said  Stephen.  *  Certainly  she  will 
not  give  this  reason  for  her  invitation ;  but  we  know  her 
too  well  to  doubt  her  intentions.  I  know  she  hates  us  all 
in  a  mass,  and  not  the  less  because  we  have  the  same 
right  as  herself  to  the  contents  of  our  father's  sundook,^ 

"  *  Sundook  P  I  repeated.   *  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

"  ^O,  you  don't  understand,'  replied  Mr.  Stephen.  *  You 
will  know  by  and  by;  but  don't  repeat  what  I  say  to  Eu- 
phemia. Remember  that  we  are  related  as  nearly  to  you 
as  she  is.' 

"  *  By  the  father's  side,'  said  Julia  emphatically. 

" '  True,'  returned  Stephen, '  1  had  forgotten  that.' 

"  The  return  towards  the  verandah  of  Mrs.  Frederick 
Fairlie  with  Gatty  in  one  hand  and  her  son  in  the  other, 
put  an  end  to  this  conversation;  and,  notwithstanding 
what  1  had  just  heard  of  her  strong  prejudices  against 
her  father's  children,  I  could  not  help  at  that  moment 
thinking  that  there  was  something  wonderfully  sweet 
and  attractive  in  the  expression  of  her  countenance.  I 
was  surprised  also  to  see  that  her  eyes  were  glistening 
with  tears,  and  that  the  boisterous  Gatty  was  actually 
sobbing  in  consequence  of  something  which  her  sister 
had  been  saying  to  her.  *  And  so,'  said  Stephen,  as  soon 
as  his  sister  stepped  into  the  verandah^  *  you  have  been 

g reaching  to  Gatty,  Euphemia.  Well,  I  hope  it  may  not 
8  lost  labour.' 

MS 
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"*I  hope  not,'  replied  she,  seriously  but  modestly. 
*  Gatty  has  a  susceptible  heart,  and  an  affectionate  admo- 
nition is  never  wholly  lost  upon  her.' 

"^Indeed!'  he  said.  ^You  really  think  she  has  a 
heart  r 

"  *  I  do,'  she  replied.    *  And  why  not? 

"  *  0, 1  did  not  know  that  such  an  idea  was  agreeable 
with  your  theory.' 

"  *  My  theory !'  she  repeated,  and  then  turning  the  sub- 
ject off  with  a  smile,  she  suddenly  addressed  herself  to 
me,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  spend  the  next  day  at  her 
cottage,  and  bring  Gatty  with  me. 

"I  was  startled  to  hear  the  prediction  of  Stephen  thus 
liilfilled,  and  answered,  with  coldness,  that  as  I  was  an 
inmate  in  my  uncle's  house  I  should  make  no  engage- 
ments without  consulting  my  cousins. 

"  She  blushed  slightly  on  hearing  this  remark,  and 
turning  to  Julia,  said,  *can  you  spare  Olivia  to-mor- 
row?' 

"  *  Olivia  is  certainly  at  liberty  to  do  as  she  pleases.' 

"  *  Then,'  said  I,  *  I  will,  if  you  please,  defer  this  visit, 
and  Gatty  and  I  will  come  some  other  day.' 

"  This  determination  of  mine  seemed  pleasing  to  my 
cousins  in  general,  though  Euphemia  looked  grave.  Ste- 
phen, however,  seemed  to  be  particularly  elated,  for  he 
immediately  began  to  play  tricks  with  Gatty,  who  was 
standing  quietly  and  thoughtfully  by  her  eldest  sister, 
and  tickling  the  back  of  her  neck  with  the  end  of  a  flower 
which  he  snatched  from  one  of  his  sisters,  presently  rous- 
ed her  into  a  state  of  violent  excitement,  by  which  she 
disturbed  every  one  in  company,  jumped  on  her  bro- 
ther's back,  tumbled  heels  over  head  in  the  verandah^ 
and  jabbered  Hindoostaunee  with  a  rapidity  which  cer- 
tainly astonished  me,  although  it  might  not  perhaps 
have  had  so  great  an  effect  on  those  who  had  heard  her 
before.  From  the  expression  of  my  cousin  Euphemia's 
countenance  while  these  things  were  proceeding,  and 
from  certain  looks  of  inquiry  which  were  cast  upon  me 
by  the  other  sisters,  together  with  the  frequent  exclama- 
tions which  were  uttered  by  the  whole  company  at  dif- 
ferent times.  I  was  led  to  judge,  that  I  did  not  lose  much 
aatis&cUon  by  not  understanding  what  was  passing  be- 
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tween  Gatty  and  her  brother.  This  disagreeable  scene 
was  soon,  however,  put  an  end  to  by  the  appearance  of 
my  uncle,  soon  after  which  Euphemia  and  her  husbemd 
departed ;  and  coffee  for  the  ladies,  with  wine  and  brandy 
and  water  for  the  gentlemen,  having  been  handed  round 
as  we  sat  in  the  verandah,  we  presently  afterwards  re- 
retired  to  our  apartments  for  the  night. 

"  As  it  cannot  be  expected  that  many  of  my  readers 
will  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  personally  visiting  such 
a  house  as  my  uncle's;  although  in  the  juwl^  and 
wilds,  the  remote  and  even  the  public  stations  of  the  Bri- 
tish possessions  in  India,  there  are  many  habitations 
whose  inmates  are  as  curiously  assorted  and  as  ill  con- 
ducted as  those  beneath  the  roof  of  my  uncle,  I  will  not 
suppose  that  they  can  have  so  little  pleasure  in  the  con- 
templation of  this  scene,  as  to  think  me  tedious  if  I  give 
as  accurate  an  account  of  the  second  day  which  I  spent 
with  my  newly  known  relations,  as  I  have  done  of 
the  first  few  hours  after  my  arrival  at  BaugJepore.  And 
first,  I  shall  describe  my  feelings  when  I  opened  my 
chamber-door,  and  pushing  aside  the  check  or  hanging- 
screen  of  painted  grass  which  hung  before  it,  stepp«i 
forward  into  the  apartment.  As  I  before  said,  there  was 
little  other  furniture  in  this  room  but  a  bed,  which  being 
hung  with  curtains  of  China  gauze,  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  To  this  was  now  added  a  low  teH' 
poy  of  868800  wood,  on  which  a  lamp  was  burning,  which 
increased  rather  than  diminished  the  gloom  of  the  cham- 
ber. By  this  cMragh^  or  lamp,  sat  my  ayah  and  a  aweeper^ 
both  squatted  on  the  floor,  the  latter  being  engaged 
in  chewing  ixzuti,  and  the  former  occupied  with  some 
kind  of  needle-work,  which  she  held  with  her  feet,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  vice  or  lead  pincushion  to  which  our 
European  sempstresses  sometimes  find  it  convenient  to 
attach  one  end  of  the  garment  with  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. It  seems  that  these  women  were  silent,  or  con- 
versing only  in  whispers,  for  I  heard  not  their  voices  till 
I  saw  them ;  but  the  louder  voices  of  the  hearers  and 
other  servants  in  the  verandah  without  were  so  distinct, 
that  had  I  understood  their  language,  I  might  have  deriv- 
ed all  the  benefit  from  their  conversation  which  it  was 
capable  of  affording. 
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"  The  women  arose  and  paid  their  respects  by  low  so- 
lam^  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  room,  and  accompanying 
me  to  my  dressing-room,  I  certainly  was  surprised  at  the 
dexterity  with  which  they  performed  the  offices  of  wait- 
ing-maids, leaving  me  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  still  and 
be  served. 

"  At  length  I  had  taken  refuge  from  the  moschettos  be- 
hind the  silken  curtains  of  my  bed,  and  my  women  had 
stretched  themselves  on  their  rosaies,  or  cotton  quilts,  in 
the  inner  apartment.  All  other  voices  in  and  about  the 
Imngalmo  also  were  hushed,  and  1  was  wholly  left  to  my 
reflections,  which  were  by  no  means  of  the  most  pleasant 
kind,  having  no  other  disturbance  but  a  kind  of  whizzing 
or  spinning  sound,  which  is  often  heard  in  hot  climates, 
and  which  proceeds  from  the  amazing  multitudes  of 
those  creatures  so  aptly  described  in  Scripture,  us  fowls 
that  creep,  goincr  on  all  fovrs,  which  swarm  in  every 
possible  situation  where  heat  and  damp  are  found  united  j 
now  and  then  also  a  mournful  shout,  cry,  or  song,  reach- 
ed n>e  from  a  distance,  either  from  some  devotee  per- 
forming his  laborious  devotions  in  some  solitary  place, 
or  from  some  one  or  other  of  the  dandies,  or  watermen, 
whose  thatched  boats  were  attached  to  the  shore  imme- 
diately beneath  the  conka  rock  on  which  my  uncle's 
house  was  situated.  To  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
deeply  melancholy  tone  in  which  these  cries  or  songs 
were  uttered,  would  be  impossible;  for  I  know  not  of  any 
sound  that  is  similar,  or  of  any  musical  instrument  that 
can  express  it. 

"These  sounds  added  not  a  little  to  the  sadness  of  my 
reflections ;  for  since  I  had  arrived  in  India,  and  especially 
since  my  introduction  to  my  uncle's  family,  there  had 
been  such  a  decided  overthrow  of  my  blooming  hopes 
of  earthly  happiness,  that  I  found  it  utterly  impossible  to 
rally  my  spirits,  neither  did  I  enjoy  the  forgetfulness  of 
sleep  during  that  night  till  I  had  wearied  myself  with 
weeping. 

"  My  repose  was,  however,  refreshing ;  for  to  one  who 
has  been  long  tossed  about  on  the  water,  the  comfort  of  a 
stationary  bed  on  solid  ground  is  inexpressible ;  and  this 
pleasure  I  now  enjoyed,  and  it  addeS  much  to  the  re- 
storing eflect  of  sleep,  so  that  I  not  only  rested  till  broad 
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daylight,  but  for  some  time  afterwards ;  and  when  I  awoke 
I  found  my  two  women  ready  to  administer  to  my  wants 
as  on  the  night  before. 

"  When  my  toilet  was  completed,  I  left  my  room,  ex- 
pecting to  find  the  family  at  breakfast ;  but  although  on 
my  stepping  into  the  hall  into  which  my  chamberndoor 
opened,  I  saw  a  long  table  set  out  with  all  the  appendages 
of  .fine  linen,  china,  and  silver,  I  saw  no  other  symptoms  of 
breakfast  i  for  I  as  yet  did  not  understand  the  custom  of 
the  family,  which  was  to  rise  almost  before  the  dawn,  and 
take  the  air  in  carriages,  on  horseback,  or  on  the  elephant, 
and  to  return  as  soon  as  the  sun  should  appear,  and  go  to 
bed  again  to  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  two  additional  houm 
of  sleep,  which,  with  another  hour  devoted  to  the  bath  and 
toilet,  brought  the  moment  of  assembling  at  breakfast  to 
nine  o'clock. 

"  It  was  scarcely  eight  when  I  made  my  first  appear- 
ance :  I  had  therefore  one  hour  upon  my  hands ;  and  I 
sauntered  into  the  verandah,  where  I  stood  for  a  while, 
leaning  over  the  parapet,  and  looking  on  the  sc«ne  which 
presented  itself.  Immediately  beneath  me  was  a  branch 
of  the  Ganges,  called  the  Bauglepore  Nulla,  and  the  bo^ 
som  of  the  Nulla  being  covered  with  the  little  boats  of  the 
natives,  some  lying  at  anchor,  and  some  moving  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  together  presented  a  busy  scene.  On 
certain  shelving  points  of  the  rock  immediately  beneath 
me,  I  saw  companies  of  dandies  cooking  their  first  meal 
in  kedjerie-pots  over  a  little  fire  made  with  sticks,  and 
regaling  themselves,  while  they  awaited  the  result  of 
their  preparations,  with  that  never-failing  feast  supplied 
by  the  hookah.  Immediately  beyond  &e  Nulla  was  a 
reach  of  sand,  but  lately  redeemed  from  the  bed  of  the 
river ;  yet,  from  being  liable  to  frequent  fioods,  incapable 
of  cultivation.  Along  this  reach  I  saw  no  living  creatures 
but  a  few  crows  and  Pariah  dogs,  seeking  that  dreadful 
sustenance  which  is  too  often  thrown  up  from  the  stream 
of  Gunga.  At  no  great  distance  beyond  this  region  of 
sand,  rolled  the  main  stream  of  the  river,  which  might  be 
trac^  for  some  distance,  e\'en  when  itself  out  of  sight, 
by  the  masts  of  the  vessels  which  were  passing  and  re- 
passing. Still  further,  beyond  the  Ganges,  a  fine  and  fer- 
tile region,  thickly  set  with  topes  of  mangoes,  parm  and 
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Indian  fig-trees,  and  covered  with  a  fine  verdure,  wsm 
visible  to  the  eye ;  and  far  beyond,  though  mingled  with 
the  clouds,  was  a  range  of  snowy  peaks,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  remote  regions  of  Thibet. 

"  The  morning,  though  it  was  the  early  part  of  the 
cold  season,  was  hot,  and  the  glare  from  the  sandy  region 
which  first  met  the  eye  was  quite  oppressive.  A  feverish 
stillnesg  seemed  to  abide  in  the  air,  and  no  cheerful  sound 
of  Sabbath-bell  had  ever  reafched  these  miserable  regions. 
I  turned  from  the  scene,  and  thought  of  Worcestershire. 
A  chair  had  been  placed  for  me  m  a  shady  part  of  the 
verandahy  and  I  tried  to  ease  my  painful  feelings  by  look- 
ing on  the  nearer  objects  which  presented  themselvea 
There  were  many  servants  in  the  verandah ;  some 
lounging  in  perfect  idleness  and  inaction,  and  others  in- 
dolently engaged  in  their  different  employments.  There 
was,  however,  sufficient  novelty  in  all  this  to  amuse  me 
for  some  time ;  when  at  length  a  new  object  suddenly 
attracted  my  attention,  and  gave  my  thoughts  a  new 
turn.  This  was  no  other  than  a  young  European  gen- 
tleman, who  suddenly  appeared  in  that  part  of  the  ve- 
randah most  remote  from  me.  It  seems  that  he  had 
come  through  the  bung-alow,  and  was  accompanied  by 
Josiah  and  Gatty. 

"I had  conceived  an  unwarrantable  contempt  for  aU 
my  male  cousins,  and  had  confounded  them  all  in  one 
general  dislike,  not  condescending  to  suppose  that  there 
could  possibly  be  any  shades  of  character,  or  superior 
good  or  bad  qualities,  in  one  more  than  in  another; 
though  if  there  was  one  more  hateful  to  me  than  another, 
it  was  Stephen,  and  that  because  he  spoke  oftener,  and 
attempted  more  to  bring  himself  into  notice.  It  may  be 
certain  then  that  I  did  not  bestow  a  second  look  on  Jo- 
siah,  when  I  saw  him  thus  aqcompanied,  but  set  myself 
to  investigate  the  appearance  of  his  companion,  whom  I 
afterwards  knew  by  the  name  of  William  Fitzhenry,  and 
found  that  he  was  the  younger  son  of  a  noble  family  in 
England. 

"  Had  I  not  seen  Mr.  Fitzhenry  in  company  with  Jo- 
siah, I  have  no  doubt  that  I  should  have  been  much 
struck  with  his  appearance.  He  was  undoubtedly  re- 
markably handsome,  his  person  was  uncommonly  de- 
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gant)  though  not  effeminate,  and  his  features  particularly 
regular ;  though  all  these  together  were  not  what  arrested 
me  so  much  as  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  the 
vivacity  of  his  eyes,  and  the  benignity  of  his  smile.  At 
the  moment  when  I  first  saw  him  he  was  engaged  in 
what  I  must  call  a  game  of  romps  with  Miss  Gatty; 
though  I  would  serve  myself  with  a  more  elegant  expres- 
sion for  this  kind  of  inelegant  play,  if  I  could  at  this 
moment  think  of  another  more  to  my  purpose.  Yet,  I 
observed,  that  ncrt-withstanding  the  forwardness  of  the 
little  Indian,  the  young  stranger  never  forgot  the  gentle- 
man in  his  behaviour  to  her,  even  in  the  highest  exuber- 
ance of  his  gaiety. 

"  Still,  however,  amidst  all  that  was  so  favourable  in 
the  appearance  and  manner  of  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  there  was 
a  something  in  him,  which,  if  it  did  not  actually  displease 
me,  yet  made  me  pause  before  I  could  quite  yield  to  him 
the  approbation  which  I  had  given  to  the  husband  of 
my  cousin  Euphemia  at  first  sight;  but  what  this  some- 
thing was  I  knew  not  precisely,  and  I  am  not  sure 
whether  this  kind  of  doubt  which  he  inspired  did  not 
rather  tend  to  make  me  look  upon  him  with  more  inter- 
est. I  would  request  my  reader  to  recollect  that  at  this 
time  I  was  entirely  destitute  of  religion,  or  I  should  not 
have  indulged  in  such  sentiments  and  feelings. 

"  Mr.  Fitzhenry  had  not  been  long  in  the  verandah^ 
before  Gatty  pointed  me  out  to  him,  and  as  she  led  the 
stranger  towards  me,  she  no  doubt  contrived  to  give 
him  a  good  deal  of  information  respecting  me,  for.  she 
jabbered  so  loudly  and  so  fast  that  her  companion  more 
than  onoe  endeavoured  to  silence  her. 

"  My  introduction  to  the  young  stranger  had  scarcely 
taken  place  before  we  were  called  to  breakfast,  on  which 
he  took  my  hand  and  led  me  to  the  hall,  where  we  found 
the  whole  family  assembled,  my  female  cousins  being 
dressed  with  a  degree  of  nicety  which  accounted  very 
well  for  the  time  usually  spent  by  them  under  the  hands 
of  their  ayahs.  Besides  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  there  were  other 
strangers,  two  of  whom  were  elderly  Europeans,  who  I 
found  were  Indigo  planters  among  the  hills,  and  another 
a  iaxa  wilaut,  that  is,  a  young  Englishman  who  had  not 
been  many  months  in  the  country. 
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"  I  have  given  an  account  of  an  Indian  dinner,  and  I 
now  found  that  an  Indian  breakfast  was  an  equally  elabo- 
rate  concern ;  not  that  any  one  ate  much,  excepting  the 
taza  wilauty  who  paid  his  compliments  to  the  salted 
humps  and  ffuava  jelly,  in  a  style  which  proved  that  he 
had  not  yet  lost  his  English  appetite ;  but  the  ladies  I  ob- 
served scarcely  ate  a  mouthful,  and  the  other  Indians 
seemed  almost  wholly  devoted  to  their  hookahs, 

"  Our  conversation  was  upon  the  nature  of  tiger-traps, 
with  tales  of  inroads  made  among  the  villages  of  the  hill- 
men  by  these  terrible  creatures,  and  of  various  exploits 
and  escapes  which  had  taken  place  at  tiger-hunts ;  and  I 
had  on  this  occasion  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  new 
quahty  in  my  cousins,  and  one  in  which  my  uncle  was 
by  no  means  destitute :  viz.  the  art  of  embellishing  and 
magnifying ;  which  they  did,  on  this  occasion,  respecting 
the  multitude  of  tigers  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  such 
effect,  that  I  certainly  should  have  been  afraid  to  have 
gone  to  sleep  in  my  apartment,  had  I  not  seen  a  certain 
expression  on  the  upper  hp  of  my  new  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Fitzhenry,  which  induced  me  to  thmk  that  there  was  not 
all  the  reason  for  dread  of  wild  beasts  which  my  good 
relations  would  have  induced  me  to  suppose. 

"  These  various  adventures  engaged  our  attention  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  breakfast-time.  When  this  mat- 
ter was  concluded,  wfe  lounged  another  half  hour,  and 
then,  the  gentlemen  taking  their  leave,  my  cousins  fol- 
lowcid  me  into  my  dressing-room,  where  they  insisted  on 
seeing  my  clothes  unpacked,  in  order  that  they  might  m- 
spect  the  last  Europe  fashion ;  and  in  order  to  tempt  me 
to  this  acquiescence,  they  caused  several  chests  and  boxes 
to  be  brought  me,  in  which  were  shawls  and  other  arti- 
cles, left  for  me  by  my  father.  It  was  right  that  these 
tokens  of  affection  from  a  father,  now  no  more,  should 
painfully  affect  my  feelings ;  and  to  do  myself  justice,  I 
must  observe  that  I  did  shed  a  few  tears  while  the  boxes 
were  being  opened;  but  when  I  saw  the  multitude  of 
shawls,  cornelians,  pebbles,  agates,  jaspers,  &c.  &c.  with 
the  Benares  silks  and  gauzes,  the  jinadlieg,  and  velvets, 
with  which  these  boxes  were  filled,  together  with  the 
pearls,  and  even  diamonds,  which  I  unexpectedly  pos- 
sessedyil  must  coirfess  that  my  heart  was  ekited,  and  I 
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entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  quite  as  much  as  my 
cousins,  with  this  difference  only,  that  they  were  more 
eager  for  Europe  goods,  while  I  was  attracted  by  those 
that  were  Indian;  and  while  I  despised  the  former  so 
muph,  my  cousins  were  much  pleased  by  several  presents 
which  I  made  to  them  from  my  English  stock.  Thus 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  till  it  was  near  tiffirtg* 
time,  and  we  were  just  locking  up  the  valuables  in  the 
boxes,  when  Gatty,  whom  I  had  missed  ever  since  I  had 
seen  her  in  the  verandah  before  breakfast,  burst  into  the 
room,  followed  by  a  Muglanee  ayah^  who  might  have 
passed  for  a  second  edition  of  my  own  waiting-maid,  had 
not  her  nostrils  been  graced  with  an  immense  nose-jeweL 
which  hung  pendant  over  her  mouth.  I  was  in  the  act 
of  putting  a  superb  piece  of  kin  quab  into  one  of  the 
trunks,  when  the  child  sprang  forwards,  held  back  the 
lid  of  the  box  with  one  hand,  and  grasping  the  comer  of 
the  silk  with  the  other,  began  to  address  me  with  a  vehe- 
mence which  perfectly  amazed  me,  though  I  could  not 
comprehend  one  word  she  said.  The  child  had  almost 
succeeded  in  dragging  the  splendid  piece  from  the  box^ 
when  I  seized  the  other  end,  and  began  to  expostulate 
with  her ;  on  which  the  sisters  interfered,  and,  as  I  un- 
derstood, bade  the  child  let  the  silk  alone.  But  Miss  GMj 
Was  not  to  be  so  quieted :  the  more  the  sisters  reasoned 
with  her,  the  more  violent  she  became,  and  at  length, 
pjully  by  sipis  and  partly  with  a  few  words  of  broken 
English,  which  i>^  contrived  to  muster  in  the  height  of 
her  agitation,  she  made  me  understand  that  I  was  to  give 
that  piece  of  silk  to  her  mother. 

"  I  could  not  but  smile  as  soon  as  I  understood  the 
child,  and  yielded  up  the  contested  article.  I  begged  that 
it  might  be  delivered  with  such  a  message  from  me  as 
should  be  judged  proper ;  and  the  lady  with  a  nose-jewel 
was  requested  to  carry  the  message,  which  she  was  most 
willing  to  undertake,  being  interested  by  the  gift  of  a 
rupee  and  a  pair  of  Europe  scissors. 

"  These  matters  being  duly  arranged,  my  cousins  and 
I  entered  into  discourse,  during  which  I  endeavoured  to 
obtain  some  knowledge  of  Mr.  Fitzhenry ;  and  was  told 
that  he  was  a  young  civilian,  living  at  the  station,  and  was 
reckoned  a  gentleman  of  the  first  fashion  in  the  place.   I 
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would  hare  known  more,  but  finding  my  cousins  some- 
what backward  on  the  subject,  tlie  affair  was  relinquish- 
ed, and  we  returned  to  the  favourite  topic,  which  I  found 
to  be  that  of  dress. 

"Thus  wore  away  our  Sunday  morning,  till  two 
o'clock,  which  was  the  usual  hour  of  tiffing,  or  afternoon 
luncheon,  to  which  meal  we  were  about  to  repair,  when 
we  saw  a  person  with  a  well-powdered  head  peeping 
through  the  check  by  which  my  dressing-room  was 
screened  from  the  verandah,  and  the  voice  of  Stephen 
was  heard,  asking  his  sisters,  if  they  had  had  time  enough 
to  learn  the  last  London  fashions. 

"  'Keep  your  distance,  Stephen,'  said  Miss  Julia ;  *  what 
have  you  to  do  in  ladies'  rooms  V 

"  In  reply  to  this,  the  young  man  marched  right  in, 
saying,  '  Did  you  call  me,  Julia  ?  1  thought  my  cousin 
Olivia  could  not  do  long  without  me.' 

"  *  You  are  much  mistaken  then,'  I  replied,  with  no 
small  scorn ; '  I  never  even  saw  you  till  yesterday.' 

" '  And,'  said  he,  retorting  upon  me, '  you  would  not  care 
if  you  were  never  to  see  me  again.  Was  that  what  you 
were  going  to  say,  my  fair  cousin  V 

^' You  have  spoken  for  me,'  I  answered;  *and  now 
please  to  walk  out' 

" '  He  paid  no  attention  to  this,  but  coming  uito  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  sat  down  on  one  of  the  boxes,  which  in- 
duced me  to  retire,  resolving,  in  future,  to  keep  every 
door  of  my  apartment  locked.  But  before  I  was  very 
distant  I  heard  some  very  curious  language  passing  be- 
tween the  young  man  and  his  eldest  sister ;  but  as  I  had 
no  disposition  to  linger  and  listen  to  what  they  said,  I 
only  caught  one  expression  of  his, — '  It  is  all  for  what 
you  can  get.  Miss  Julia,  and  you  know  it  is.' 

"  I  foujjd  my  uncle  waiting  at  the  tiffirwr-table,  with 
his  younger  sons  and  Miss  Gatty ;  and  the  old  gentleman 
was  indulging  his  passion  because  the  rest  of  the  family 
had  not  come  at  the  first  call,  driving  the  servants  about^ 
swearing,  and  calling  them  opprobrious  names,  half  in 
English  and  half  in  Hindoostaunec ;  and  striking  the  ta- 
ble, till  he  made  every  thing  upon  it  jingle  and  dance. 

"  On  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  party  this  storm  was^ 
however,  hushed,  and  we  were  amused,  till  the  repast 
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was  over,  by  sundry  sparrings  between  Julia  and  Stephen, 
and  with  the  exploits  of  Miss  Gatty,  who,  not  being  very 
hungry,  was  amusing  herself  in  her  usual  manner,  with 
certain  practical  jests,  similar  to  those  described  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  and  which  at  last  became  so  troublesome 
that  her  father,  who  was  never,  I  found,  in  his  best  mood 
on  a  Sunday,  ordered  her  out  of  the  room,  and  as  he 
reiterated  his  commands  with  a  tone  of  voige  which  was 
known  by  experience  to  denote  that  he  would  be  obeyed, 
the  young  lady  was  seized  and  carried  out,  though  she 
kicked  with  such  violence  that  she  broke  a  serai  of  water, 
and  deluged  entirdy  one  corner  of  the  room. 

"  We  did  not  sit  long  at  this  afternoon  meal,  though 
the  company  contriv^,  during  the  short  intervd,  to 
swallow  the  contents  of  nearly  a  dozen  bottles  of  beer, 
which,  being  very  strong,  no  doubt  disposed  them  for 
sleep  :  for,  a  few  minutes  after  I  had  returned  to  my  room, 
the  hall  was  empty,  and  a  perfect  silence  reigned  through 
the  house.  I  had  not  been  accustomed  to  sleep  at  this 
hour ;  but  understanding  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
countrjr,  and  feeling  weak  and  languid,  I  lay  down  on  a 
couch  m  my  dressing-room.  Having  taken  up  a  book, 
which  had  been  given  me  by  Mrs.  Fairlie  before  I  left 
Worcestershire,  and  which  I  had  never  yet  opened,  as  it 
had  been  placed  m  the  bottom  of  one  of  those  trunlui 
which  I  had  unpacked  during  the  morning,  and  having 
opened  it  and  read  a  few  pages,  I  was  msensibly  over- 
come with  sleep,  and  was  occupied  in  my  dreams  with 
the  same  train  of  thoughts  which  had  been  suggested  by 
the  contents  of  the  volume. 

"  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  did  not  exist  the  va- 
riety of  books  for  young  people  which  are  now  to  be  so  , 
frequently  met  with,  in  which  the  truths  of  religion  are 
conveyed  to  the  young  mind  through  the  medium  of 
easy,  elegant,  and  affecting  narratives  ;  Mrs.  Fairlie, 
therefore,  had  not  much  choice  among  works  of  this  kind, 
but  she  was  probably  too  well  acquainted  with  me  to 
suppose  that  I  should  be  induced  to  read  any  thing  which 
might  appear  abstruse  and  dull;  she  therefore. selected 
for  me  such  productions  on  the  subject  of  religion  as  she 
thought  to  be  most  attractive ;  and  the  volume  which  I 
had  met  with  on  this  occasion,  among  several  others^ 
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was  a  selection  from  the  works  of  that  excellent  woman^ 
Mrs.  Rowe ;  and  it  was  a  letter  of  hers,  in  which  the  joys 
of  a  future  state,  and  the  happiness  of  a  heart  devoted  to 
the  Saviour,  and  released  from  the  love  of  the  world, 
which  occupied  my  attention  at  the  moment  when  sleep 
overpowered  me ;  and  my  dreams,  though  confused,  had 
a  certain  something  in  them,  which  impressed  me  even 
when  I  awoke,  and  made  me  feel  the  unhappiness  of 
being  in  such  a  &mUy  as  my  uncle's  even  more  than  I 
had  done  before. 

"  Many  persons  can  point  out  the  moment  of  their  con- 
version, and  can  attribute  it,  with  some  precision,  to  such 
a  conversation,  such  a  sermon,  and  the  perusal  of  such  a 
book ;  but  if  I  am  a  converted  person,  I  may  say  that  my 
religious  impressions  were  by  no  means  sudden — by  no 
means  to  be  attributed  to  any  one  circumstance  or  event 
of  my  life — that  I  never  was  suddenly  or  strongly  im- 
pressed m  any  such  remarkable  way  as  to  be  enabled  to 
say,  that  on  such  a  particular  occasion  I  began  to  discern 
the  beauties  of  Christianity  for  the  first  time.  But  I  may 
observe,  that  from  the  time  of  my  visit  in  Worcester- 
shire I  was  disposed  to  receive  impressions  of  good, 
though  those  impressions  had  a  very  short  and  momen- 
tary infinence ;  but  happily,  at  length,  they  formed  an 
aggregate  of  religious  feelings  which  prevented  me  from 
being  an  actual  disbeliever  even  in  my  worst  condition. 
But  leaving  the  unnecessary  point  as  to  time,  I  would  re- 
member the  importance  and  the  glory  of  the  change  as 
described  by  the  Saviour — Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto 
thee,  Ye  must  be  bom  again.  The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listethy  aniid  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof^  but  canst  not 
tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth :  so  is  every 
one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit,  (John  ni.  7, 8.)  I  will  now 
proceed  with  the  account  of  the  first  Sunday  spent  in  my 
uncle's  family. 

"  Being  somewhat  refreshed  by  my  short  deep,  I  arose, 
and  was  dressed  for  the  evening :  after  which  I  sauntered" 
into  that  verandah  which  look^  over  the  river,  and  there 
sat  down  to  enjoy  my  own  thoughts  amid  the  the  silence 
which  reigned  around ;  for  the  very  servants  were  stretch- 
ed in  sleep,  and  scarcely  a  bird  or  beast  was  seen. 

^  The  different  position  of  the  sun  had  given  another 
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aspect  to  the  landscape.  I  could  now  distinguish  more 
accurately  the  distant  groves  of  trees  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  the  outline  of  the  mountains.  There  were 
fewer  boats  on  the  river,  and  no  sound  disturbed  the  ear 
but  the  occasional  cry  of  the  ckeel,  or  Brahmlnee  kite^ 
soaring  in  the  air. 

"  I  had  my  book  in  my  hand,  which  I  opened,  and  read 
a  few  more  passages,  and  was  led,  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Rowe,  to  compare  the  state  of 
England — England  with  all  its  faults  and  follies — with 
the  awful  heathenism  of  my  uncle's  family,  and  which  I 
fear  is  the  actual  state  of  many  other  European  families 
in  India.  Again  my  mind  wandered  into  Worcester- 
shire ;  and  I  calculated  that  the  hour  was  precisely  the 
one  in  which  the  village-bells  were  calling  the  people  to 
the  morning  worship.  The  beauty  and  simplicity  distin- 
guishing the  forms  of  prayer  in  England  affected  me;  the 
freshness  of  the  climate,  the  cold  clearness  of  the  springs 
of  water,  the  fragrant  verdure  of  the  thy  my  uplands,  and 
the  greenness  of  the  valleys  in  that  favoured  island,  were 
again  revived  in  my  remembrance,  and  produced  what 
was  indiscribable  in  my  feelings,  and  quite  overpowered 
me,  so  that  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  yielding  again  to 
tears.  But  hearing  a  noise  without  the  verandah^  on  the 
western  side  of  the  house,  I  moved  towards  the  quarter 
whence  the  sound  proceeded,  and  leaning  over  the  para- 
pet, I  saw,  a  little  beneath  me  on  the  lawn,  two  of  my 
cousins,  viz.  Jonathan  and  Samuel,  and  several  of  the 
servants,  amusing  themselves  with  a  monkey  and  a  goat, 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  house  by  one  of  those 
miserably  depraved  men  who  make  it  their  business  to 
lead  these  poor  creatures  about,  and  make  them  perform 
various  antics  for  the  amusement  of  the  natives,  and  the 
more  silly  portion  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans. Jonathan  was  without  his  coat,  and  in  slippers, 
having  probably  sallied  out  of  his  room  on  hearing  the 
voice  of  his  old  friend  the  monkey-man,  and  Samuel  wag 
scarcely  better  dressed ;  and  these  two  youths  were  en- 
gaged in  fencing  with  the  monkey,  and  highly  entertain- 
ed with  the  various  grins  and  grimaces  of  the  enraged 
animal.  Several  of  the  servants  of  the  family  were  col- 
lected to  see  this  spectacle,  encouraging  the  young  gen- 
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tlemen  to  proceed  with  their  sport,  with  such  peals  of 
laughter  as  would  astonish  those  who  have  not  witnessed 
the  merriment  of  heathois.  While  gazing  for  a  moment 
on  this  scene,  I  was  accosted  by  a  miserably  cadaverous- 
looking  woman,  who  seemed  to  be  the  companion  of  the 
monkey-man.  and,  as  I  supposed,  for  I  knew  not  one 
word  she  saio,  who  wished  me  to  bestow  my  charity.  I 
threw  her  a  trifle,  and  turned  away  with  disgust  at  this 
mean  employment ;  yet  I  scarcely  knew  which  way  to 
turn,  that  1  might  not  meet  with  those  objects  which 
were  calculated  to  excite  the  same  feeling. 

'^  Again  I  returned  to  my  chair,  and  looked  again  at 
my  b€^k ;  and  thus  wore  away  another  hour  of  this  mis- 
erable Sabbath,  when  I  was  joined  by  my  female  cousins, 
who  came  all  out  together  from  the  verandah^  dressed, 
at  least,  if  not  with  greater  taste,  with  much  more  show, 
and  in  far  more  gaudy  colours,  than  ui  the  morning, 
which  led  me  to  conjecture  that  we  were  to  have  a  party 
to  dinner. 

"  *  We  are  come,'  said  the  eldest,  *  to  invite  you  to  see 
our  mother ;  she  wishes  to  thank  you  in  person  for  your 
handsome  present.' 

"  I  certainly  was  not  without  a  wish  to  see  this  lady, 
of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much,  having  been  told  that  ^e 
had  been  in  high  hfe,  was  a  Cashmerienne,  and  had  been 
a  beauty.  And  as  she  was  cidled  the  Begum  by  all  per- 
sons in  India  who  spoke  of  her,  I  was  certainly  prepared 
to  behold  a  person  of  a  higher  order  than  I  should  others 
wise  have  expected  from  the  mother  of  four  such  youths 
as  Stephen,  Josiah,  Jonathan,  and  SamueL  I  accepted 
the  invitation  with  perfect  readiness,  and  followed  my 
cousins  into  that  part  of  the  bungalow  on  the  side  of  the 
Begum^s  habitation.  We  first  procteeded  through  a  suit  of 
rooms,  which  I  should  have  known  to  have  been  my 
cousins',  from  the  number  of  ladies'  articles  scattered 
over  them,  and  the  multitude  of  ayahs  and  sweeper s. 
Whose  low  scdams  I  thought  it  necessary  to  return. 
^Through  these  rooms  and  a  verandah  on  the  outside  of 
them,  we  passed  into  a  square  court,  the  opposite  of 
Which  was  formed  by  a  bungalow  of  the  same  construe- 
lion,  but  much  smaller  than  that  in  which  my  uncle 
land  the  rest  of  the  femily  resided^  the  two  sides  being  oc- 
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copied  by  ranges  of  small  rooms  which  were  allotted  to 
the  femde  servants.  The  court  was  of  clay,  Imt  swept 
very  clean,  and  sprinkled  with  water. 

^ '  You  must  speak  for  me  to  the  Begum^  I  said  to 
my  cousins,  as  we  walked  through  the  court ;  '  I  ^idl 
not  understand  a  word  which  may  be  said  to  me  by  her.' 

'^  My  cousins  promised  that  they  would  act  as  int^r^ 
preters,  and  we  went  on.  We  first  came  to  the  veran- 
dah  of  the  second  bungalow,  in  which  I  saw  nothing  but 
a  mat,  a  tum-ium,  and  some  orass  hookdhs — I  like  to  bo 
particular — and  were  then  ushered  into  an  antechamber, 
which  was  as  bare  as  the  verandah  ;  and  having  passea 
through  this,  we  entered  the  hall,  or  presence-chamber. 
It  was  the  centre  apartment  of  the  house,  a  large  white* 
washed  room  with  many  doors :  it  was  covered  with  mat* 
ting,  but  in  the  centre  was  a  square  carpet,  over  which  was 
extended  a  piece  of  silk  of  equal  size  with  the  carpet,  from 
which  hung  curtains  of  gauze,  these  at  that  time  being 
knotted  up  in  the  centre.  On  this  carpet  was  spread  a 
smaller,  of  fine  texture,  and  a  variety  of  large  cushions  oi 
brocaded  silk,  forming  as  it  were  the  back  and  sides  of  a 
sofa.  In  the  centre  of  these  cushions,  and  scarcely  ap* 
pearing  to  have  more  life  or  animation  than  the  cushions 
themselves,  sat  the  Begum,  a  little  corpulent  old  woman, 
who  looked  vastly  older  than  my  uncle  himself,  and  fit* 
ter  to  be  the  grandmother  than  the  mother  of  Gratty ;  but 
as  I  knew  that  the  East  Indian  women  age  so  much  faster 
than  the  European,  I  was  not  so  much  surprised  at  this. 
She  was  dressed  in  paunjammaha  of  Benares  silk,  a  short 
loose  jacket  of  very  thin  muslin  trimmed  with  silk,  and 
over  her  head  and  shoulders  a  superb  Cashmere  shawl, 
which,  however,  rather  added  to  the  strangeness  of  her 
figure.  Whether  she  had  been  handsome  or  not  I  could 
not  conjecture :  but  had  I  not  previously  known  I  was  to 
see  a  female,  I  should  have  been  at  a  loss  when  I  first 
saw  her  to  know  whether  I  beheld  an  old  man  or  an 
old  woman,  although  the  mustachoes  were  undoubtedly 
wanting ;  but  her  cheeks  and  neck  were  so  large  from 
her  habits  of  extreme  indolence,  that  her  whole  face  was 
disfigured.  Behind  her  stood  a  splendid  hookah  with  a 
mouth-piece  of  agate,  and  a  very  superb  gold  pawnrhon 
lay  on  one  side.    She  had  a  variety  of  bracelets  on  her 
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urms  and  ancles.  She  scarcely  moved  when  we  appeared, 
but  bowed  when  we  drew  nearer,  and  motioned  to  us  to 
sit  down,  chairs  being  oflfercd  by  the  servants;  for  I 
should  have  told  you  that  there  were  a  number  of  women 
ranged  on  each  side  of  the  place  where  the  old  lady  sat, 
though  without  the  cushions ;  but  such  a  group  I  had 
seldom  seen. 

"  When  we  were  seated,  the  old  lady  addressed  some- 
thing to  me,  which  being  interpreted,  I  found  was,  tliat 
she  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  that  she  thanked  me  for  the 
very  handsome  present  which  I  had  sent  her ;  and  these 
compliments  having  passed,  a  silence  followed,  which 
was  beginning  to  be  awkward,  at  least  to  me,  though  it 
did  not  seem  to  be  felt  so  by  any  one  else  then  present, 
when  I  was  suddenly  relieved  by  the  voice  of  Gatty. 

"  It  is  certain,  that  conversation  must  be  at  a  low  ebb, 
when  the  presence  of  a  troublesome  child  proves  a  relief; 
and  yet  I  believe  the  person  must  have  been  particularly 
fortunate  in  liis  society  through  life  who  has  not  been 
obliged  by  a  relief  of  this  kind.  I  was  not  sorry,  on  the 
occasion,  to  see  Miss  Gatty  bounce  into  the  room,  follow- 
ed by  her  Muglanee  ayah^  and  not  a  little  amused  to  see 
her  come  tumbling  over  the  cushions  and  nestle  herself 
into  a  corner  by  her  mother,  while  not  a  single  muscle  in 
the  old  lady's  face  varied  in  the  smallest  perceptible  degree, 
though  Gatty  was  the  favourite  child  of  both  parents. 

"  But  though  the  Begum  herself  did  not  reprove  Gatty 
for  her  want  of  ceremony.  Miss  Julia,  who  had  her  pri- 
vate reasons  for  hating  this  favourite  child,  did  not  fail 
to  say  something  which  provoked  her;  for  she  began  to 
jabber  in  reply  with  so  much  loudness  and  vehemence, 
and  using  such  menacing  attitudes,  that  the  Muglanee 
ventured  to  put  in  a  word  in  a  kind  of  whining,  wheed- 
ling tone,  which  was  probably  meant  to  conciUate  both 
sisters ;  but  if  meant  to  produce  this  effect,  it  certainly 
failed  of  its  end,  for  the  enraged  child,  turning  all  her 
fury  against  her  ayah,  took  one  of  the  silk  pillows,  and 
aimed  it  with  all  her  force  at  her :  the  pillow,  however, 
being  heavy,  fell  at  the  woman's  feet,  who,  taking  it  up 
and  shaking  it,  placed  it  quietly  in  its  usual  position,  and 
then  withdrew  into  the  back-ground  of  the  scene. 

"  Our  visit  was  not  continued  long  after  this  exploit 
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of  Miss  Gatty's,  and  we  all  returned  to  the  great  bunffo* 
low,  where  we  found,  among  several  other  persons,  my 
new  acquaintance,  Mr.  Fitrfienry,  and  a  lady,  who  ap- 
peared to  me  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the  Begum 
herself.  Iliis  lady,  though  a  European,  had  been  so 
long  in  India,  and  so  much  separated  from  English 
ladies,  that  she  was  become  more  than  half  Indian,  had 
acquired  a  haughty  indifference  of  manner,  was  devoted 
to  finery,  drank  a  great  quantity  of  beer,  was  excessively 
stout,  and  smoked  her  hookah  in  public.  She  was  the 
wife  of  the  surgeon  of  the  station,  and  kept  an  excellent 
table,  and  therefbre  was  populsEk*;  but  I  disliked  her  at  the 
first  glance,  and  took  no  means  of  conciliating  her  fa- 
vour. However,  as  this  lady,  whom  I  shall  call  Ellison, 
demanded  much  of  the  attention  of  my  cousin  Julia,  i 
was  left  the  more  to  do  and  say  what  I  pleased,  for  I  con- 
sidered my  younger  female  cousins  as  mere  ciphers. 

'^  I  was  handed  to  dinner  by  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  and  our 
dinner  was  a  splendid  one. 

"J[)uring  the  bustle  which  the  servants  made,  and 
amid  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  my  companion  con- 
trived to  whisper  some  agreeable  flattery  in  my  ear, 
which  had  the  power  of  thoroughly  restoring  my  spirits^ 
that  had  been  much  depressed  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day.  But  of  these  agreeable  things  I  could  remem- 
ber very  little  when  I  rose  from  table,  but  certain  un- 
connected expressicms  relative  to  an  English  complexion, 
coral  lips,  bright  eyes,  and  blue  skins;  which  latter  term 
I  did  not  then  understand. 

"After  dinner,  the  ladies  withdrew  to  my  cousins' 
chamber,  where  Mrs.  Ellison  was  favoured  with  a  sight 
of  the  last  Europe  fashions,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  try- 
ing several  of  my  best  lace  caps  upon  her  own  head  be- 
fore a  looking-glass,  a  circumstance  which  I  did  not  al- 
together enjoy,  as  I  did  not  think  that  my  peach-blossom 
and  sky-blue  satin  linings  would  be  greatly  benefited  by 
the  near  approach  of  the  lady's  hair,  which  had  mudft 
the  appearance  of  being  well  saturated  with  cocoa-nut 
oil :  neither  could  I  ever  afterwards  fancy  my  pea-green 
silk  mantle,  after  it  had  been  brought  into  contact  with 
her  olive-green  neck.  But  enough  of  this.  The  exhi- 
bition of  fishioDS  being  concluded,  we  went  out  into  the 
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verandah^  where,  tea  and  coffee  being  sened,  we  were 
presently  joined  by  the  gentlemen,  and  soon  after  by  Miss 
Gatty,  who  soon  contrived  to  excite  such  a  tumult,  that  I 
could  hardly  hear  a  word  which  was  said  by  Mr.  Fitzhen- 
ry,  who  had  contrived  to  place  his  chair  close  to  mhie. 

"We  had  not  sat  long  in  this  situation  when  a  uni- 
versal move  took  place,  and  the  whole  party  adjourned 
into  an  inner  room.  I  was  ready  to  say,  *  what  is  to  be 
done  now  V  when  Mr.  Fitzhenry  rose,  and  offering  me 
his  hand,  muttered  something  like,  *  allow  me  the  favour,' 
which,  interpreting  merely  that  he  wished  to  hand  me 
to  an  adjoining  apartmem,  according  to  the  custom  of 
India,  where  a  lady  never  walks  alone  if  there  is  a  gen- 
tleman to  conduct  her,  I  did  not  decline,  but  rose  imme- 
diately, and  giving  him  my  hand,  followed  the  rest  of 
the  party. 

"  We  passed  though  the  hall  into  the  rodhi  beyond, 
where  there  was  a  piano-forte ;  and  as  I  heard  some  one 
preluding  on  the  instrument,  I  made  no  doubt  but  that 
we  were  about  to  be  regaled  with  some  of  my  cousins' 
music,  or  that  perhaps  we  were  to  have  a  specimen  of 
Mrs.  Ellison's  talents  in  that  line,  for  I  had  heard  that  she 
both  played  and  sung.  For  an  entertainment  of  this 
kind  I  was  therefore  prepared,  but  for  nothing  else.  What 
then  was  my  astonishment  when  I  entered  the  room,  to 
see  all  my  female  cousins,  with  the  exception  of  Gatty, 
standing  up,  each  with  her  partner  as  for  a  country 
dance ;  the  party  being  increased  by  three  couple  of  gen- 
tlemen at  the  bottom,  Jonathan,  Samuel,  and  the  taza 
vnlavt  (spoken  of  as  having  made  his  appearance  at 
breakfast,)  having  taken  the  ladies'  side,  where  the  two 
boys,  having  stolen  their  sisters'  fans,  were  aping  the  fe- 
male, by  courtesying,  smirking,  and  fanning  themselves. 

"  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  the  orchestra,  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Ellison  at  the  piano-forte,  my  cousin  Stephen 
with  his  violin,  my  cousin  Josiah  with  his  flute,  and  a 
big,  hideous,  negro-like  looking  servant  with  a  kind  of 
tabor,  drum,  or  tum-twm^  for  beating  time.  On  another 
side  of  the  room  sat  my  uncle  and  one  or  two  of  the  older 
gentlemen  who  had  dined  with  us.  These  were  regaling 
themselves  with  their  hookahs^  and  looked  as  unmoved 
as  80  many  images  of  JvggemauL  Behind  them,  in  th 
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very  back-ground  of  the  piece,  was  Miss  Gatty,  playing 
monkey  tricks,  and  showing  what  liberties  she  dared  to 
take  with  the  wigs  of  her  father's  visiters  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  crowd  of  servants,  who  were  gaping  and 
staring  at  her.  Mrs.  Ellison  and  my  cousins  were  just 
striking  up,  and  the  first  couple  were  preparing  to  set 
and  foot  it  to  each  other  at  the  moment  this  scene  burst 
on  my  view,  when  this  new  mode  of  spending  a  Sun- 
day evening  struck  me  with  an  amazement  I  could  not 
overcome. 

"  I  believe  that  I  uttered  something  like  a  shriek  as  I 
snatched  my  hand  from  Mr.  Fitzhenry's,  and  ran  back 
into  the  deserted  verandah,  followed  by  my  astonished 
companion,  where  many  broken  sentences  in  the  form 
of  dialogue  passed  between  us,  before  we  could  at  all  un?- 
derstand  each  other. 

"  ^  Are  you  well,  madam  V  said  he.  '  I  am  afraid  that 
you  are  taken  suddenly  ill.' 

"  *  Sunday  evening !'  I  replied. 

"  *  Sunday  evening !'  he  repeated,  and  looked  more  sur- 
prised than  ever. 

"  ^  Do  you  dance  on  Sundays  in  India?'  I  asked. 

" '  Not  often,'  he  returned.  *  The  truth  is,  I  seldom 
dance  at  all ;  but  when  such  a  partner  offers ' 

"  *  Offers !'  I  repeated ;  '  who  has  offered  to  dance  with 
you?' 

"  He  looked  smilingly,  and  as  if  he  wished  to  be  very 
Insinuating,  'Ladies,'  he  said,  *  don't  offer,  to  be  sure:  bui 
did  you  not  accept  my  hand  V 

"  "^Accept  your  hand  ?  to  be  sure  I  did,  but  not  as  the 
partner  in  a  dance.' 

" '  Then  for  what,  my  fair  lady,'  he  replied,  '  for  what 
did  you  bestow  that  honour  on  me  ?' 

"  *  I  don't  know,'  I  answered :  '  I  heard  nothing  about 
dancing;  and  really  I  could  not  have  thought  that  you 
were  all  such  complete  heathens  as  to  spend  your  Suor 
day  evenings  in  dancing.' 

He  started  as  one  does  who  has  been  puzzled  and  sud- 
denly finds  himself  extricated  from  his  perplexities :  but 
nothing  like  shame  or  self-conviction  seemed  to  affect 
him.  He  smiled  again,  and  said, '  Your  sentiments,  my 
dear  young  iady,  are,  I  perceive,  as  fresh  and  unhack 
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nied  as  your  complexion.  You  remind  me,'  added  he, 
*  of  some  sweet  innocent  sisters  whom  1  left  in  Europe ;' 
and  I  thought  that  he  sighed  as  he  spoke  these  last 
words :  I  thought  so,  but  was  not  sure.  *  Well  then,  if  I 
must  give  up  the  pleasure  of  dancing  with  you,'  he  add- 
ed,'  if  I  must  bow  to  your  honourable  prejudices,  I  shall 
hope,  on  another  occasion  to  claim  this  fair  hand  in  the 
dance :'  and  so  saying,  he  sat  down  by  me,  and  we  en- 
tered  into  some  easy  conversation,  which,  after  awhile, 
again  turning  towards  the  employment  of  our  friends  in 
the  next  room,  I  ventured  to  say,  though  in  a  smiling 
manner,  'And  do  vou  really  live  here  altogether  without 
Crod  in  the  world  f  pray  how  do  you  manage  to  die  V 

"  *  Why,'  said  he,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  'we  never 
die  when  we  can  help  it;  and  when  the  time  comes  we 
do  as  well  as  we  can.' 

" '  I  fear,'  I  said,  looking  in  his  face, '  I  have  made  a 
very  bad  acquaintance  in  you.' 

"  He  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  again,  attempted  to 
laugh,  but  did  not  succ^d ;  and  then  tecoming  more  se- 
rious, '  the  truth  is,  Miss  Olivia,'  he  said,  ^that  a  man  in 
this  world  must  do  as  well  as  he  can.  We  have  no  teach- 
ers, no  ministers,  no  house  for  worship,  in  this  place, 
and  where  little  is  given,  and  so  forth.  We  have  reason 
to  think,  that  if  there  is  a  Grod,  he  is  merciful  as  he  is 
just ;  he  will  not  judge  harshly.  Let  us  enjoy  the  good 
Uiings  of  this  world  as  they  come,  and  leave  all  concern 
•bout  the  future.' 

" '  What !'  said  I,  *  and  have  you  really  made  up  your 
minds  to  total  infidelity?' 

''  A  momentary  expression  of  sadness  flitted  over  his 
countenance,  which  was  really  a  fine  one ;  and  he  replied 
with  a  forced  lightness,  but  it  was  evidently  an  effort,  *  I 
sometimes  almost  wish  it  were  otherwise ;  but  when  the 
eyes  of  the  understanding  are  once  opened  to  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  superstition,  they  cannot-be  closed  again ; 
and  though  the  individual  may  lament  the  departure  of 
past  agreeable  illusions,  they  can  no  more  be  restored 
than  we  can  recover  the  bloom  and  vivacity  of  youth  in 
decrepid  age.  But,' — and  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  then 
added,  *the  music  ceases  in  the  next  room:  they  are 
probably  goin^  to  begin  a  new  set    May  not  I  hope  ?'— » 
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and  }ie  held  out  his  hand  again  to  me,  bnt  I  Ml 
withheld  mine,  and  at  that  moment  my  consin  Julia 
appeared. 

"  The  yonng  lady  might  be  supposed  to  hare  beoi 
heated  by  the  exeYcise  she  had  been  taking.  I  therefon 
wondered  not  at  the  flush  which  had  arisen  in  her 
cheeks,  which  were  usually  pale ;  but  I  could  not  so  wdk 
account  for  the  indignation  which  flashed  frcm  her  eyei^ 
as  she  asked  me,  if  I  did  not  choose  to  dance;  and  plain* 
ly  told  me  that  it  would  be  remarked  if  I  withdrew  in 
this  way  from  the  rest  of  the  company. 

" '  In  what  way,  Miss  Julia  ?'  said  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  sau- 
cily enough  as  I  thought. 

^  She  gave  him  a  look  of  contempt,  and  then  again  ad- 
dressing me,  'Will  you  please.  Olivia,  to  favour  us  with 
your  company  in  the  next  setr 

'^ '  Miss  Olivia  has  a  pious  objection  on  account  of  thii 
day  being  Sunday,'  returned  the  gentleman. 

"  Julia  put  up  her  lip  in  scorn,  and  then  said,  *  Well,  do 
as  you  please,  cousin ;  you  are  your  own  mistress,  and 
must  enjoy  your  own  opinions,  though  I  do  not  under- 
stand where  the  sin  lies.    But  you  had  better  jom  us.' 

**Mr.  Fitzhenry  now  united  his  entreaties,  and  1  at 
length  yielded,  and  concluded  the  evening  as  gayly  m 
any  of  my  companions. 

'^  Refreshments  were  brought  us  at  ten  o'clock,  and  at 
eleven  my  partner  took  leave  of  me,  and  1  retired  to  my 
apartment ;  and  thus  concluded  my  first  Sunday  in  my 
uncle's  family. 

"  Having  given  so  particular  an  account  of  the  few  fint 
hours  which  I  spent  at  Bauglepore,  I  shall  in  future  be 
less  particular.  From  a  Sunday  so  occupied,  my  reader 
may  readily  judge  what  must  be  the  nature  of  employ- 
ment on  other  days ;  whjch  varied  little,  excepting  in  the 
practice  of  taking  airings  in  the  morning  and  the  evening 
and  by  receiving  and  paying  visits.  Mr.  Fitzhenry  was 
our  constant  visiter,  and  paid  me  very  marked  attention  5 
and  if  I  should  say  that  these  attentions  were  without 
their  influence  on  my  heart,  I  should  be  depriving  my 
young  readers  of  a  lesson  of  some  importance,  which  is 
not  my  design. 

^In  leas  than  a  week  from  my  arriral  at  Bauglepore, 
IV.  ,0 
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every  secret  thought  of  my  heart  was  connected,  in  one 
way  or  other,  with  this  young  man ;  and  again  I  began 
to  fancy  another  garden  of  thornless  roses,  in  which  this 
my  new  acquaintance  was  to  be  my  companion.  I  had 
idmost,  I  might  say  at  least  for  the  moment,  got  a  surfeit 
of  shawls  and  jewels,  numbers  of  servants  and  equipages: 
but  the  fresh  illusion  which  had  taken  possession  of  my 
mind,  was  even  more  replete  with  evil  than  the  former 
one;  for  I  was  now  attaching  myself  to  one  who,  though 
pleasing,  was  a  decided  infidel,  and  whose  want  of  reli- 
gion was  likely  to  be  rendered  more  fatal  to  me  from  the 
agreeableness  which  certainly  did  exist  in  his  manners 
and  appearance. 

"  Now,  indeed,  was  the  time  for  me  to  pray,  *  Lord,  de-  « 
liver  me  from  evil ;'  but  I  had  no  inclination  to  put  up 
this  prayer,  as  it  referred  either  to  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  or  to 
any  other  circumstance  which  attended  me,  and  which 
seemed  to  promise  present  pleasure. 

"  From  the  time  of  the  Sunday -ball,  it  seems  that  I  had 
lost  ground  with  my  female  cousins,  notwithstanding  the 
handsome  presents  which  I  had  bestowed  upon  them. 
But  of  the  cause  of  this  I  was  quite  unsuspicious ;  and, 
really,  I  had  conceived  such  unmingled  contempt  for  all 
my  uncle's  family,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  gentle- 
man himself,  and  his  daughter  Euphemia,  that  I  cared 
very  little  what  any  of  them  thought  of  me. 

"  Thus  passed  the  week,  and  on  Saturday  night  I  re- 
ceived a  note  from  my  cousin  Euphemia,  excusing  her- 
self for  having  staid  away  during  the  whole  of  the  week ; 
and  requesting  me  to  spend  the  next  day  with  her ;  and 
bring  her  sister  Gatty  with  me.  She  apologized  for  not 
asking  any  of  her  other  sisters,  as  they  had  always  de- 
clined visiting  her  on  the  Sunday.  Having  read  thiffnote, 
as  we  sat  in  the  verandah,  in  the  evening,  I  handed  it  to 
my  uncle,  who  said,  *  You  can't  do  better  than  go,  and 
Gatty  shall  go  with  you.  Euphemia  is  fond  of  Gatty, 
and  I  don't  care  how  much  she  is  with  her.  The  elephant 
shall  be  ready  for  you  at  six  o'clock ;'  and  the  old  gentle- 
man went  out  of  the  verandah  immediately. 

"  He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Stephen  began  to  speak 
sarcastically :  *  And  so,  Miss  Olivia,  you  are  readly  going 
to  spend  the  Sunday  as  it  should  be  ?    Well,  you  wiU 
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ftear  about  us.  Euphcmia  will  give  you  a  fine  characU.'T 
of  us.  Shall  I  tell  you  beforehand  what  she  will  say?' 
And  without  waitipg  for  my  answer,  he  went  on  "to  this 
effect:  *She  will  tell  you  that  she  despises  us  all,  but 
looks  with  most  dislike  on  me  and  Julia :  on  me,  because 
I  am  the  eldest  son,  and  won't  hearken  to  her  when  she 
preaches ;  and  on  Miss  Juha  there,  because  she  has  an 
independent  fortune  left  her  by  her  old  Arminian  god- 
mother, Mrs.  Arabella  Sophronisba  Dorothea  de  Clessoe; 
and  that  since  Miss  Julia  has  had  this  fortune,  there  hat 
been  no  such  thing  as  coming  near  her.' 

"Miss  Julia  looked  scornfully;  and  I  repeated  the 
word,  godmother,  with  no  small  insolence,  asked  if  any 
more  of  them  had  ever  been  christened  besides  Miai 
Julia. 

"  The  whole  family  fired  at  this,  and  all  declared  that 
they  had  been  duly  baptized,  excepting  Samuel  and 
Gatty ;  and  that  their  father  meant  to  have  it  done  for 
them  as  soon  as  it  was  convenient. 

"*  O,'  said  I,  laughing,  *  I  don't  see  but  Gatty  does  quite 
as  well  without  it.' 

^They  all  retorted  upon  me  for  this,  and  Stephen  in- 
fflsted  on  knowing  what  I  meant. 

"  *  Meant !'  I  replied ; '  I  did  not  mean  any  thing;  only 
that  I  like  Gatty  very  much,  just  as  she  is ;  and  I  dont 
think  you  can  mend  her.' 

"  *  I  believe,'  said  Stephen,  *  that  if  you  were  to  say  all 
that  is  ill  your  heart.  Miss  Olivia,  respecting  us,  we  should 
not  have  reason  to  be  much  obliged  to  3^ou.  But  one  pood 
thing  is,  that,' — and  he  hesitat^,  and  then  added,  uluU 
we  are  quite  as  easy  about  what  you  think  of  us,  as  you 
may  be  about  what  we  think  of  you.' 

"  *  And  so  far  we  are  agreed,  Mr.  Stephen,'  I  replied  5 
*and  now,  if  you  please,  I  will  go  and  answer  my  note  f 
and  so  saying,  I  hastened  out  of  the  verandah,  looking 
at  the  same  time  towards  him  with  an  expression  of  as 
much  contempt  as  I  could  throw  into  my  countenance. 

"  At  the  dawn  of  day,  Gatty,  who  had  been  apprized 
that  she  was  to  be  the  companion  of  my  excursion,  was 
rattling  at  my  door.  I  did  not  understand  one  word  in 
ten  which  she  said,  but  she  contrived  to  inform  me  that 
the  hati  was  ready.    I  accordingly  rose,  and  dresaedi 
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und  the  morning  had  scarcly  opened  when  Gatly  and  I 
were  in  the  kowdah^  and  had  begun  our  short  excursion, 
followed  by  the  Muglanee  in  a  bullock-coach. 
"I  had  never  before  been  on  an  elephant,  and  was  asto- 
nished at  the  view  which  this  exalted  station  gave  nre  of 
the  country.  When  the  elephant  rose  we  were  on  a  line 
with  the  lower  parts  of  the  choppah  of  the  bung'alow. 
and  saw  before  us  the  whole  vale  of  Bauglepore,  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  high  conka  bank  which  encloses  the 
Nulla,  and  on  the  other,  though  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, by  a  part  of  that  long  range  of  hills  whicli  adds  so 
p-eatly  to  the  beauty  of  this  part  of  India.  The  valley 
Itself  at  that  time  of  the  year,  abundant  with  verdure, 
was  scattered  over  with  respectable  houses,  clusters  of 
trees,  and  herds  of  buffaloes.  The  trees  were  for  the 
nost  part  of  large  growth,  and  their  form  and  foliage  in- 
dicate that  they  were  not  the  production  of  a  nonhem 
climate 

"  Part  of  the  valley,  as  we  descended  into  it,  was  deep 
in  shade,  though  a  long  stream  of  light  darted  directly 
across  other  parts  of  it  from  the  horizon  where  the  sun 
might  be  shortly  expected  to  appear.  A  thick  dew  was 
on  the  grass,  and  the  bed  of  the  Nulla,  though  out  of  sight, 
might  be  traced  by  the  fog  which  arose  from  it. 

"Miss  Gatty  had  been  talking  ever  since  we  had 
mounted  the  elephant ;  but  as  she  and  I  had  little  means 
of  communication,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to 
make  me  understand,  she  had  ceased  to  address  me,  and 
wasconversmg  with  the  mohaut  and  a  hearer  who  sat  be- 
hind the  kowdah.  When  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  at  a  place  where  several  roads  crossed  each  other, 
Miss  Gatty  issued  out  some  order  which  I  did  not  quite 
comprehend ;  and  enforcing  it  with  a  stamp  and  a  threat, 
the  head  of  the  elephant  was  instantly  turned,  and  we 
dashed  into  a  deep  road  enclosed  by  trees  where  we  pre- 
sently lost  sight  of  every  house  or  garden,  or  other  scene, 
which  might  remind  us  of  the  European  inhabitants  of 
the  country. 

"Proceeding  onward,  I  presently  perceived,  through 
the  openings  of  the  trees,  that  we  were  approaching  one 
of  those  woody  promontories,  (if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed  me,)  or  one  of  those  points  of  the  hills,  shaded 
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with  trees,  which  extended  into  the  valley,  and  which 
added  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  witnessed 
from  the  eminence  on  which  my  uncle's  house  was  situ- 
ated. At  length  a  confused  murmur  of  strange  sounds 
reaching  my  ear,  I  was  aware  that  we  were  approaching 
a  bazar;  and  presently  we  entered  a  rural  street,  com- 
posed of  huts,  each  having  its  bamboo  porch,  and  many 
of  them  their  little  gardens,  enclosed  with  a  slight  pallnff, 
and  decorated  with  many  gaudy  flowers ;  among  whi<m 
that  flower  called  by  us  the  cock's-comb,  was  the  most 
predominant. 

'^  It  is  said  of  the  native  villages  in  India,  that  there  is 
no  period  in  the  twenty-four  hours  in  which  there  is  an 
interval  of  quiet ;  no  shutting  up  of  doors  and  windows;, 
and  going  to  rest  at  night.  Even  Paris  is  said  to  be  com- 
paratively quiet  from  twelve  o'clock  at  midnight  till  three 
m  the  morning;  but  in  these  dark  corners  of  the  earth, 
these  dwellings  of  cruelty,  there  is  not  even  that  short 
interval  of  rest  which  the  vilest  city  in  Christendom  may 
boast.  The  interior  of  an  Indian  village  is  as  busy  at 
night  as  at  mid-day,  and  probably  more  so;  and,  early  as 
it  was  when  we  entered  this  bazar,  all  was  noise,  tumult, 
confusion,  and  horror. 

"  The  streets  were  filled  with  Pariah  dogs,  miserable 
children,  praying,  or  rather  howling,  devotees,  scolding 
women,  and  quarreling  men,  (creatures  just  rousing  from 
drunken  insensibility,)  horns,  tum-tums,  and  horrible 
trumpets,  which  resembled  in  tone  the  penny-trumpets 
which  children  purchase  at  fairs,  only  infinitely  louder ; 
women  with  jingling  bangles  on  their  ancles,  and  other 
abominations,  which  I  have  no  desire  to  describe,  but  all 
of  which  suddenly  burst  upon  my  view  as  the  bazar  be- 
came visible,  and  we  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  plaoe. 
By  the  direction  of  Miss  Gatty,  the  elephant  was  stopped 
at  the  door  of  a  miserable  hovel,  from  which  issued  an 
old  woman,  who,  on  seeing  Gatty,  used  many  expres- 
sions of  recognition ;  among  which,  I  observed  one  which 
brought  t)efore  me  many  scenes  of  my  younger  days. 
This  was  a  kind  of  motion  with  her  arms,  as  if  she  would 
have  embraced  the  child,  and  then  an  application  of  her 
hands  to  the  sides  of  her  own  head,  which  made  every 
knuckle  crack,  in  a  manner  which  I  should  almost  de- 
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spair  of  conveying  any  adequate  idea  of  to  a  person  who 
had  never  seen  it  What  the  Import  of  this  motion  is  I 
know  not,  neither  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire.  Gatty's 
business  with  the  old  woman  was,  to  procure  some  of 
those  pernicious  compounds  of  gee  and  sugar,  which  are 
as  much  the  delight  of  children  in  India  as  barley-sugar 
and  loUypop  are  those  of  our  more  favoured  country  j 
and  when  the  young  lady  had  got  all  she  wanted  of  this 
kind,  she  issued  her  orders  again :  on  which  we  pro- 
ceeded to  a  wider  part  of  the  street,  and  coming  to  an 
opening,  near  the  walls  of  an  idol-temple,  painted  red,  and 
ornamented  with  a  horrible  dancing  figure  of  some  de- 
mon, we  turned  round,  and  made  the  best  of  our  way 
back  again. 

"  When  we  had  left  the  hazar^  we  proceeded  back  to 
the  place  where  the  roads  parted ;  and  taking  a  new  di- 
rection, presently  found  ourselves  in  as  lovely  a  region 
as  I  had  ever  beheld,  in  a  more  open  and  cultivated  part 
of  the  valley.  To  our  right  and  left,  though  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  one  from  the  other,  were  the  houses  of 
European  gentlemen,  standing  in  walled  compounds^  so 
well  shaded  by  trees,  that  the  whole  front  of  no  one  sin- 
gle dwelling  was  visible,  but  only  here  and  there  a  t?er- 
andahf  a  portico,  or  part  of  a  roof.  Before  us  rose  the 
hills  in  frowning  and  terrific  majesty ;  in  some  parts  pre- 
senting masses  of  rock;  in  others  green  lawns  and 
downs ;  in  others  natural  cltisters  of  immense  trees ;  in 
others  a  range  of  jungle;  in  others  a  group  of  palm 
trees ;  and  in  others  long  sweeps  of  dark  forests,  extend- 
ing in  the  back-ground  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye. 
These  mountains  were  the  haunts  of  tigers,  rhinoceroses, 
and  wild  hogs.  To  add  to  the  imposing  aspect  of  these 
scenes,  a  waterfall  poured  from  the  heights  immediately 
within  our  view,  which,  dashing  and  foaming  from  rock 
to  rock,  took  a  sudden  turn  beneath  the  shade  of  'trees 
and  bushes,  and  thus  passed  away  from  our  sight. 
While  full  of  admiration  at  this  sublime  and  beautiful 
scenery,  we  suddenly  came  to  a  halt  at  the  gate  of  a 
compound,  within  which  I  understood  was  Mr.  Fairlie's 
house. 

"  The  gate  was  presently  opened,  and  we  entered  a 
garden,  in  which  was  an  infinitude  of  flowers,  whose 
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fragrance  filled  the  whole  air.  A  few  steps  of  the  el0» 
pbant  brought  us  to  the  door  of  a  small  ana  elegant  2mfi» 
galowy — elegant  from  the  extreme  neatness  and  ordfsr 
observable  in  all  that  appeared  within  and  without  it. 

"In  obedience  to  the  word  of  command,  the  elephant 
was  on  his  knees  in  a  moment,  and  Gratty  and  I  speedily 
alighting,  stepped  into  the  terandah,  being  somewhat 
surprised  that  no  one  had  come  to  meet  us.  But  my  sur- 
prise was  only  momentary,  for  the  noise  which  had  been 
made  by  our  servants  had  scarcely  ceased,  when  the 
melodious  tones  of  two  or  three  voices,  among  which  I 
distinguished  a  female  one,  were  heard  singing  the  fol- 
lowing verses  of  the  lovely  hymn  of  Addison's,  so  well 
known  by  pious  persons  in  India: — 

***  In  foreign  realms,  and  lands  lemote, 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Through  burning  climes  we  pass  unhurt, 

And  breathe  in  tainted  air. 

*In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death. 

Thy  goodness  we'll  adore : 
We'll  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past, 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

'  Our  life,  while  thou  pre8erv*8t  that  life, 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be ; 
And  death,  when  death  shall  be  our  lot, 

Shall  join  our  souls  to  thee.* 

"  No  sooner  had  the  first  notes  of  the  tune  reached  the 
ear  of  Gatty,  than  the  child  placed  her  hand  on  my  arm, 
and  lifting  up  her  fingers  as  if  to  command  silence,  she 
whispered  several  Hindoostaunee  words  in  my  ears; 
which  not  being  understood  by  me,  she  tried  to  make  me 
comprehend  her  meaning  in  English,  and  said,  *  pray' 
God ! — prayers  make !' 

"It  was  at  that  moment,  as  I  looked  down  on  this 
child,  that  I  first  observed  the  beauty  of  her  eyes ;  for  the 
truth  was  no  other  than  this,  that  I  had  hitherto  indulged 
such  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  whole  family,  that  1 
had  a  satisfaction  in  supposing  that  there  could  be  no  re- 
deeming points  in  their  characters  or  appearances.  [ 
was,  therefore,  the  more  surprised  and  touched  at  the 
expression  of  the  child's  countenance ;  and  now,  as  I  be- 
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fore  said,  I  first  observed  the  rich  lustre  of  herdarkhazd 
eyes,  and  the  whole  contour  of  her  features,  which  was 
very  agreeable. 

"  In  obedience  to  the  check  which  she  had  given  me,  I 
Btood  still,  and  the  old  Muglanee  ayah  remained  behind 
us,  Gatty  having  forbidden  her  to  advance  by  a  signal  of 
the  hand. 

"  Those  persons  must  be  insensible  indeed  to  all  reli- 
gious feeling,  who,  after  having  lived  for  some  time  in 
unffodly  society,  are  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  saluted 
wiUi  the  songs  of  praise,  sweetly  and  pathetically  uttered 
by  those  who  truly  love  the  Lord.  The  songs  of  Zion 
in  a  strange  land,  can  surely  never  be  heard  without 
emotion.  They  were  not,  indeed,  carelessly  heard  by 
me ;  for  many,  and  very  painful  indeed,  were  the  sensa- 
tions which  occupied  my  mind  as  I  stood  in  the  situation 
described. 

"  At  length  the  hymn  ceased ;  and  Gatty  tajcing  my 
hand,  led  me  forward  into  a  hall,  where  an  agreeable 
breakfast  was  prepared.  We  passed  to  the  end  of  the 
hall,  near  the  door  of  an  inner  room,  where  I  observed  a 
smell  party  of  persons  engaged  in  prayer,  Mr.  Fairlie 
himself  being  the  leader. 

"  These  excellent  persons  did  not  obsei^ve  us,  and  we 
advanced  nearer.  Gatty,  however,  interfered  when  I 
would  have  gone  in  ;  and  dropping  suddenly  down  upon 
her  knees,  she  directed  me  to  do  the  same,  just  without 
the  door-way.  I  followed  the  directions  of  the  child, 
being  at  once  pleased  and  amused  by  her.  I  was  so  situ- 
ated, as  I  knelt,  as  to  observe  the  congregation  within : 
It  consisted  of  Euphemia,  whose  little  boy  was  kneeling 
^by  her;  Mr.  Fairlie,  as  I  before  said,  was  leading  the 
prayer ;  while  two  invalid  soldiers,  fromMonghyr;  three 
old  Christian  natives ;  two  gray-headed  indigo  planters, 
from  the  hills;  a  young  civilian;  and  an  officer,  in  uni- 
form, belonging  to  the  station,  composed  the  rest  of  the 
party.  These  yrere  indeed  but  a  small  remnant  of  the 
people  of  God,  only  the  gleanings  of  the  vineyard,  or  a 
few  olives  at  the  top  of  the  branches :  nevertheless,  it 
was  a  sight  which  had  power  to  affect  even  my  cold 
heart ;  and  although  I  heard  not  one  word  of  the  prayer, 
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yet  the  season  was,  I  believe,  not  without  much  profit  to 
my  soul. 

"  When  Mr.  Fairlie  was  come  to  the  concluding  words 
of  his  prayer,  Gatty,  whose  motions  were  inconceivably 
rapid,  placed  her  hand  again  on  my  arm,  and  was  on  her 
feet  and  embracing  her  sister,  almost  before  the  elder  indi* 
viduals  of  the  congregation  wore  risen  from  their  knees. 

"  T^e  reception  given  me  by  Euphemia  and  her  hus- 
band was  of  the  most  cordial  kind.  Mr.  Fairlie  led  me 
to  the  breakfast-table,  where  we  were  joined  by  the  in- 
digo factors,  the  young  civilian,  and  the  officer  above 
spoken  of.  Gatty  and  httle  Frederick  were  placed  on 
each  side  of  Euphemia ;  and  I  was  perfectly  amazed  at 
the  propriety  with  which  Gatty  conducted  herself.  Jhere 
were  no  hookahs  admitted  at  this  meal ;  and  I  was  much 
pleased  and  interested  at  the  easy  flow  of  the  discourse, 
at  the  various  anecdotes  told  by  the  old  Indians  of  the 
Kill-people,  at  the  ready  introduction  of  the  most  pious 
and  humane  sentiments,  and  even  at  the  information, 
with  respect  to  hterature  m  general,  incidentally  evinced 
by  all  present. 

<'  Soon  after  breakfast  the  parties  separated,  though  not 
till  it  was  understood  that  theyidl  hoped  to  meet  again  at 
dinner ;  and  I  was  led  by  Euphemia  into  her  own  apart- 
ments. They  consisted  of  a  suit  of  rooms  occupying  one 
side  of  a  square  court,  in  which  were  small  apartments 
for  her  women-servants.  The  suite  consisted  of  a  bed- 
room and  two  lesser  rooms,  one  of  which  was  a  dressing- 
chamber,  and  the  other  contained  a  work-table,  a  sofa, 
some  cabinets  and  a  bookcase.  Here  she  conducted  me, 
and  opening  her  bookcase,  she  said,  ^  I  will  not  fatigue 
you,  dear  cousin,  with  my  company  during  the  whole 
morning.  Here  are  books  and  a  sofa,  and  I  will  return 
to  you  by  and  by ;'  and  then  smiling  pleasantly,  she  re- 
tired, leading  Gatty  with  one  hand  and  her  son  with  the 
other. 

"  I  was  always  fond  of  reading,  and,  having  risen  early, 
was  not  sorry  to  be  left  alone.  TTie  sofa  stood  before  a 
double  door,  which  was  open  to  the  garden.  Immediately 
before  the  door  was  a  grass-plot,  and  beyond  the  grass- 
plot,  many  of  those  luxuriant  shrubs  and  highly  scented 
flowers  so  common  in  tropical  climates.  The  wall  of  the 
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garden  was  entirely  concealed  by  these ;  but  a  projecting 
point  of  the  mountains  appearing  above  these  trees,  seem- 
ed to  hangover  them,  though,  in  fact,  it  was  at  some  dis- 
tance. TTiis  point  was  covered  with  an  exceedingly  fine 
verdure;  and  on  the  very  crown,  or  highest  visible  sum- 
mit, was  a  cluster  of  palm-tree^,  underneath  which  was  a 
small  idol-templQ. 

"  There  was  something  so  deeply  gloomy  and  solitary 
in  this  scene,  that  I  was  overpowered  by  it,  and  insensi- 
bly, as  I  lay  contemplating  it,  I  fell  asleep. 

''  I  enjoyed  my  repose  for  some  time ;  and  at  length 
awaking,  I  rose  to  seek  Euphemia,  and  was  proceeding 
mto  the  outer  room,  when  my  steps  were  arrested  by  a 
sound  of  voices,  which  seemed  to  issue  through  the  shut- 
ters of  a  door  at  the  further  end  of  the  room.  I  ap- 
Sroached  this  door,  and,  as  the  jiRmiUs  were  open,  saw 
!upheroia  sitting  on  the  other  side,  deep  in  conversation 
with  Gatty,  her  little  son  being  on  her  lap. 

"  Euphemia  had  a  lovely  face,  and  never  shall  I  forget 
the  expression  of  her  countenance  as  she  looked  down 
on  her  little  sister,  and  seemed  to  plead  with  her  m  the 
deepest  earnestness.  I  could  only  see  the  delicate  shoul- 
ders and  fine  contour  of  the  head  of  little  Frederick,  as 
he  sat  with  his  back  to  me ;  but  the  face  of  Gatty,  as  she 
sat  on  a  nwra  at  her  sister's  feet,  is  indelibly  fixed  in  my 
memory : — it  seemed  to  have  caught  a  glow,  as  it  were, 
from  the  face  of  her  instructress.  Her  dark  eyes  were 
raised  with  an  expression  of  softness  and  tenderness 
which  I  could  scarcely  have  thought  it  possible  she 
should  ever  have  felt ;  and  never  did  the  effect  of  piety 
and  pious  example  strike  me  with  such  astonishment  as 
at  this  moment.  I  did  not  wish  it  to  be  known  that  I  had 
witnessed  this  scene;  I  therefore  retired  quietly  from  the 
door,  and  endeavoured  to  occupy  my  time  with  reading 
till  I  received  a  summons  to  tiffing, 

"  At  this  meal  Mr.  Fairlie  and  my  cousin  only  were 
present  During  the  repast  we  had  some  chat  respect- 
mg  Worcestershire ;  and  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  con- 
cluded, Euphemia  and  the  children  left  the  room,  and  I 
was  preparing  to  follow  them,  when  Mr.  Fairlie  request- 
ed that  I  would  favour  him  with  my  company  a  few 
minutes.    'Mrs.  Fairlie,'  he  said,  'knows  thfit  I  havo 
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some  information  to  giye  you  which  will  be  painfnl  for 
her  to  hear,  although  I  give  it  by  her  desire.' 

^^I  immediately  sat  down  again,  and  Mr.  Fairlie  then 
informed  me  that  little  Frederick  was  to  go  to  En^and, 
to  his  mother's  house  in  Worcestershire,  in  a  few 
months ;  that  they  only  waited  the  departure  of  an  ex- 
cellent lady  in  Calcutta,  who  had  promised  to  take 
charge  of  him :  that  this  was  indeed  a  trial  to  his  wife, 
but  that  she  was  determined  to  acquiesce  in  what  she 
considered  so  decidedly  her  duty.  He  added,  that  it  was 
also  their  wish,  as  soon  as  Frederick  was  gone,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  charge  of  Gatty.  He  informed  me  that 
the  proposal  had  been  already  mad6  to  his  father-in-law ; 
.  and  that  he  hoped  I  would  throw  all  my  weight  into 
their  side  of  the  scale.  *  Poor  little  Gatty,'  he  added, 
'  might  be  benefitted,  if  her  father  would  but  submit 
But  Dr.  Richardson,'  continued  he,  ^  seems  to  look  upon 
the  state  of  his  &mily  with  something  like  that  desp^ate 
feding  with  which  the  owner  of  a  vessel  at  sea  contem- 
plates a  shipwreck  when  all  hope  is  past  It  is  not  in^ 
our  power  to  do  much  for  our  other  sisters  or  brothers;" 
but  we  have  long  seen  that  good  impressions  might  be 
made  on  the  littte  one,  and  we  are  most  anxious  to  make 
the  attempt.' 

"I  promised  my  utmost  influence  with  Mr.  Fairlie,  but 
feared  I  could  do  but  little.  And  thus  our  conversation 
ended. 

"  After  this  I  had  some  discourse  with  Euphemia,  in  her 
own  apartments;  when  she  spoke  affectionately  of  her  fa- 
ther, and  urged  me,  should  I  ever  have  an  opportunity, 
to  lead  his  mind  to  religious  subjects. 

^'  I  did  not  answer,  as  I  might  have  done,  that  she  was 
employing  the  blind  to  lead  the  blind ;  but  seeming  to 
comply,  she  pressed  me  to  spend  my  Sundays  with  her ; 
and  then  spoke  of  her  little  infants,  who  were  no  more, 
with  a  feeling  which,  though  very  strong,  was  so  temper- 
ed with  pious  hope,  as  to  be  evidently  free  from  all  re- 
pining. She  said  little  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
never  once  mentioned  their  mother.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, she  said,  which  explained  some  things  that  had 
puzzled  me  in  the  behaviour  of  my  cousins ;  and  that 
was,  that  it  was  supposed  Julia  was  engaged  to  marry 

•\ 
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Mr.  Fitzhenry,  or  at  least  that  there  was  some  attach- 
ment between  them,  which  she  regretted,  on  account  of 
the  decidedly  infidel  principles  of  the  gentleman. 

"  As  to  the  supposed  regard  of  Mr.  Fitzhenry  for  Julia, 
I  had  no  uneasy  feelings ;  but  I  did  not  like  this  confirma- 
tion of  my  suspicions  respecting  his  infidelity  with  regard 
to  religion;  and  I  received  it  with  more  pain  on  that  day, 
in  which  I  had  witnessed,  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  the 
happy  effects  of  religion,  than  I  probably  should  have 
done  in  any  other  season. 

"Euphemia  and  I  conversed  till  it  was  time  to  dress; 
afler  which  we  walked  in  the  garden,  where  Mr.  Fairlie 
joined  us.  At  six  o'clock,  which  was  the  hour  fixed  for 
dinner,  our  party  was  augmented  by  the  friends  who 
had  breakfasted  with  us;  and  we  finished  the  evening 
with  prayers,  hymns,  and  a  sermon. 

"  The  moon  had  risen  before  we  again  mounted  the 
elephant,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  charming  valley  between  them  and  the 
river,  illuminated  by  this  sofl  and  silvery  light  Not  one 
cloud  blotted  the  deep  azure  of  the  heavens,  and  a  thou- 
sand stars  spangled  the  regions  of  ether.  I  started  once 
or  twice  at  the  distant  sound  of  the  deep-toned  low  of  the 
buffalo;  and  as  our  elephant  stepped  onward,  with  gigan- 
tic strides,  I  was  not  sorry  to  see  that  the  mountains  re- 
treated rapidly  into  the  t^ck-ground,  and  that  we  were 
becoming  every  moment  more  distant  from  the  ranges 
of  wild  beasts. 

"  Gatty  was  silent  during  our  return ;  and  when  I  ar- 
rived at  my  uncle's  house,  I  found  the  family  sitting  in 
the  verandah.  My  uncle  stepped  out  to  receive  me, 
and  was  pleased  to  hear  that  I  had  enjoyed  a  pleasant 
day,  but  he  returned*  not  into  the  verandah  with  me :  I 
was  therefore  left  with  my  cousins,  who  accosted  me 
with  evident  ill-humour.  Miss  Julia  asked  me  how  I 
had  enjoyed  myself.  Celia  said  that  she  was  sure  Gatty 
had  been  a  great  plague  to  me.  And  Josiah  asked 
what  sort  of  preacher  Frederick  Fairlie  made.  *And 
pray,'  said,  Stephen,  '  what  has  Euphemia  told  you  of 
us.  Miss  Olivia?  I  dare  say  she  has  given  you  a  fine  cha- 
racter of  us  all.' 
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"  'Indeed  she  has  not,'  I  said.  '  She  has  said  nothing 
about  you.' 

"*I  thought  so,'  returned  Stephen.  *I  thought  we 
should  not  be  thought  worthy  to  be  mentioned  by  her.' 

"  *  It  is  the  kindest  thing,  Mr.  Stephen,  one  can  do  by 
some  persons,'  I  replied,  ^  not  to  speak  of  them  at  all.' 

"  *  Very  well.  Miss  Olivia,'  rejoined  the  young  man.  *I 
see  that  you  have  not  been  at  Mr.  Frederick  Fairlie's  for 
nothing.  You  were  bad  enough  before  you  went,  but  you 
are  ten  times  worse  now.' 

"But  enough  of  these  impertinences,  which  did  not 
cease  till  we  were  all  withdrawn  to  our  separate  apart- 
ments. 

"  I  have  been  led  on  from  one  circumstance  to  another 
to  be  more  particular  than  may  be  altogether  agreeable 
to  my  readers.  I  must,  therefore,  compel  myself  to  pass 
over  some  of  the  events  of  my  life,  perhaps  equsdly 
worthy  of  description  with  those  that  have  gone  before, 
in  a  more  succinct  manner. 

"  During  some  weeks  which  followed  my  visit  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Fairlie,  my  uncle  and  his  sons  were 
frequently  absent  for  some  days  together,  at  an  indigo- 
factory  which  they  possessed  among  the  hills ;  and  during 
their  absence  we  should  have  been  occasionally  very 
dull,  (for  my  female  cousins  and  I  did  not  even  amuse 
ourselves  by  disputing  with  each  another,)  if  it  had  not 
been  for  visiters  and  visitings. 

"  At  this  period,  however,  I  saw  little  of  Euphemia,  but 
much  of  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  though  not  always  at  my 
uncle's  house.  But  as  my  uncle  had  provided  me  with 
hearers^  and  a  ton-jon,  or  chair  palanquin,  we  always 
contrived  to  meet  during  my  morning  and  evening  air- 
ings. These  opportunities  evidently  augmented  our 
mutual  attachment,  for  I  believe  that  he  re5ly  loved  me 
as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  loving  any  one;  and 
though  he  never  solicited  my  hand  in  so  many  words, 
yet  I  considered  that  he  certainly  intended  so  to  do,  but 
waited  only  till  our  acquaintance  should  be  somewhat 
more  matured. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  so  accustomed  me  to  hear 
his  contemptuous  expressions  with  regard  to  religion,  and 
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he  had  so  much  in  his  manner  that  rendered  this  poison 

Salatable,  that  I,  after  awhile,  scarcely  considered  this 
efect  in  his  character  as  an  objection ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  I  was  myself,  at  that  time,  in  a  state 
of  unbelief,  though  I  had  certain  moments  of  compunc- 
tion. In  short,  1  became  strongly  attached  to  this  young 
nan ;  and  once  again  my  fancy  began  to  be  busy  with  its 
garden  of  roses,  and  paradise  of  earthly  sweets. 

"  The  Almighty  had,  however,  resolved,  in  his  infinite 
mercy,  on  my  deliverance  from  evil,  and  it  was  to  be 
effected  according  to  his  secret  counsels ;  while  my  path 
through  life  was  to  be  strewed  with  thorns,  and  my  feet 
torn  with  the  briers  of  the  wilderness :  yet  my  will  con- 
tinually rose  in  rebellion  against  his,  and  I  would  willing- 
ly have  incurred  all  future  penalties,  rather  than  forego 
the  present  enjoyments  which  I  was  so  passionately 
fond  of. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
which  might  be  about  Christmas,  our  whole  party  were 
invited  to  a  ball,  at  the  house  of  the  head  civilian  of  the 
station.  It  was  the  first  dress-ball  I  had  attended  in  India, 
and  I  was  very  anxious  to  make  such  an  appearance  as 
should  do  me  credit,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
henry.  The  house  in  which  this  entertainment  was  given 
was  the  largest  in  the  station.  It  was  a  puckah  building, 
standing  on  the  same  bank  over  the  Nulla  as  my  uncle's, 
and  was  approached  from  the  valley,  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
consisting  of  at  least  one  hundred.  It  stood  in  a  lawn 
enriched  with  groups  of  trees,  and  its  wide  porticoes, 
verandahSj  and  innumerable  doors,  fitted  it  for  the  ad- 
mission of  every  breeze. 

"  I  was  conveyed  to  one  of  the  doors  of  this  handsome 
mansion  in  a  pcUanquiTi,  and  found  Mr.  Fitzhenry  ready 
to  hand  me  out,  and  claim  my  hand  in  the  dance.  He 
led  me  through  several  antechambers  into  a  spacious  hall, 
illuminated  by  many  lamps  blazing  in  superb  glass  lus- 
tres, in  which  I  witnessed  such  an  assemblage,  I  will  not 
say  of  grace  and  beauty,  but  of  pearly  diamonds,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  superb  shawls,  as  I  had  never  before  seen. 
I  was  soon,  however,  aware  that  there  was  no  freshness 
of  complexion  which  could  vie  with  mine,  and  I  was  not 
a  little  elated  with  this  discovery. 
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<^  The  dancing  commenced  immediately  after  my  am« 
val :  but  I  was  not  able  to  dance  long  with  spirit,  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  efifect  of  climate,  and  was  not  sorry  to 
sit  down  with  my  partner,  when  we  had  finished  one 
set,  in  a  wide  portico  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  which 
almost  hung  over  the  river. 

"  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Mr.  Fitzhenry  made  his 
most  explicit  declaration  of  regard ;  and  it  was  then  that 
I  allowed  him  to  believe  that  he  would  not  be  rejected, 
should  he  seek  my  hand. 

"  Our  conversa^on  was  at  length  interrupted  by  the 
lady  of  the  house,  who  introduced  a  gentleman  to  me,  re- 
questing me  to  favour  him  with  my  hand  in  itie  next  dance. 
This  gentleman  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Milboume,  of 
whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  much  hereafter,  and 
therefore  shall  say  the  less  now ;  only  remarking,  that 
he  appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  still  hand- 
some, for  his  features  were  perfectly  regular,  and  his 
air  decidedly  gentlemanlike ;  but  he  seemed  to  me  to  want 
animation,  and  to  have  little  to  say. 

"  I  was  not  sorry  when  my  two  dances  with  this  gen- 
tleman were  over,  and  when  the  rules  of  the  assembly 
again  permitted  me  to  become  the  partner  of  Mr.  FitXr 
henry,  with  whom  I  finished  the  evening,  being  conductr 
ed  by  him  to  supper. 

"  It  was  day-break  when  we  returned  to  my  uncle's 
liouse ;  and  during  a  few  hours  of  feverish  sleep  which 
followed,  I  enjoyed  such  dreams  of  pleasure  as  never 
could,  and  never  ought  to  be  realized. 

"  O  how  little,  how  very  little,  do  young  persons  know 
what  is  for  their  real  good !  Had  I  been  punished  with 
the  grant  of  my  wishes  at  that  time,  what  would  have 
been  my  situation  now !  I  tremble  to  think  of  it  I  and 
what  might  have  been  my  situation  in  a  world  to  come ! 
Could  I,  in  that  case,  have  adopted  the  language  of  prais^ 
which  is  now  in  my  mouth,  and  will  be  the  subject  of 
my  song  for  ever  and  ever  ? — /  loill  lift  wp  mine  eyes 
unto  the  hills,  fr5m  whence  cometh  my  he^).  My  help 
Cometh  from  the  Lord,  who  made  heaven  and  earth. 
The  Lord  shall  preserve  thee  from  all  evil;  he  shaU 
preserve  thy  soul.  (Psalm  cxxi.  1,  2,  7.) 

"  It  was  late  when  I  awoke,  and  the  family  had  break- 
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fasted.  I  could  not  eat,  but  having  drank  a  dish  of  tea 
which  had  been  brought  into  my  dressing-room,  I  was 
Biimmoned  into  the  presence  of  my  uncle,  whom  I  found 
in  a  small  room,  occupied  by  him  as  a  study.  He  caused 
me  to  be  seated,  and  informed  me,  after  some  prelude, 
tliat  Mr.  Milbourne  had  been  5vith  him,  and  had  request- 
ed his  interest  with  me  to  procure  my  favour. 

"  I  heard  this  with  unfeigned  astonishment ;  and  at 
once  declared,  that  my  uncle  could  not  oblige  me  more 
than  by  telling  the  gentleman  that  I  would  have  nothing 
at  all  to  say  to  him. 

"  On  hearing  this,  my  uncle's  eyes,  large  and  fierce  at 
all  times,  suddenly  became  more  prominent  and  glaring, 
and  he  wished  to  Know  if  I  were  in  my  right  senses,  and, 
without  awaiting  my  answer,  or  paying  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  my  indignant  looks,  my  tears,  sobs,  and  ex- 
clamations, ceased  not  till  he  had  set  before  me  all  the 
advantages  of  this  offer,  connected  with  information  for 
which  I  was  wholly  unprepared.  He  pleaded  Mr.  Mil- 
bourne's  rank  in  the  service — ^his  character  as  a  moral 
man — his  uprightness  in  all  his  dealings — his  excellent 
situation — his  good  family — his  large  private  fortune — 
with  many  et  caetera ;  to  which  I  paid  no  attention,  be- 
ing wholly  confounded  by  the  communication  which 
followed,  and  which  was  no  other  than  this,  that  my  fa- 
ther had  left  me  nothing  but  what  was  contained  in  the 
few  chests  which  had  been  delivered  to  me.  Here  was  a 
disappointment  I  little  expected;  and  I  was  so  wholly 
overcome  by  it,  that  my  uncle  was  obliged  to  call  his 
daug:hter8  to  me,  with  hartshorn,  &c.  to  prevent  me  from 
fainting. 

"  In  the  evening,  being  still  unwell,  1  did  not  accom- 
pany the  rest  of  the  family  in  their  airings.  I,  however, 
walked  out  upon  the  lawn,  and  there  was  soon  followed 
by  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  who  seemed  affected  by  seeing  me  so 
uneasy,  and  questioned  me  on  what  had  happened,  with 
his  usual  warmth  of  manner. 

"  I  was  unable  to  disguise  any  thing  from  him,  and  told 
him  of  Mr.  Milbourne's  offer,  and  my  resolution  to  refuse 
him.  He  seemed  satisfied  with  this,  and  expressed  his 
hope  that  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  any  rival  in  my  affec- 
tions* *  But  this,'  he  added,  '  is*  not  all ;'  and  he  pleaded  so 
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closely  with  me  to  tell  him  what  was  the  real  cause  of 
my  affliction,  that  I  at  length  told  him,  I  had  that  mom* 
ing  learned,  that  when  my  father's  afimrs  had  been  set- 
tle, it  was^  discovered  there  was  no  property  left  for  me. 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  the  change  which  passed  on  his 
countenance  when  he  heard  this.  He  turned  red,  then 
pale,  attempted  to  speak,  but  seemed  unable  to  articu- 
late; and  was  thrown  into  such  confusion,  that  he  hardly 
knew  What  he  did.  I  looked  inquiringly  at  him;  but  his 
eyes  were  directed  to  the  ground,  and  he  either  could  not 
or  would  not  look  me  in  the  face.  At  length,  making 
some  sort  of  apology,  he  hastily  kissed  my  hand,  and  ut- 
tering a  deep  sigh,  suddenly  withdrew,  leaving  me  wholly 
overpowered  by  a  variety  of  very  painful  feelings. 

"  It  was  with  some  diflaculty  that  I  got  back  to  the  6mw- 
g'olow.  where  I  yielded  to  a  violent  fit  of  sobbing  and  cry- 
ing, wnich  gave  my  heart  some  relief;  and  I  had  scarcely 
recovered  from  this,  when  my  cousin  Euphemia  was  in- 
troduced into  my  apartment.  I  was  at  first  so  much  oc- 
cupied by  my  own  uneasy  feelings,  that  I  did  not  observe 
that  she  was  also  uneasy ;  and  she  had  such  entire  self- 
command,  as  not  to  unfold  her  own  troubles  to  me  till 
I  had  made  known  to  her  those  with  which  I  was  exer- 
cised. 

"  She  entered  into  aQ  my  difficulties  with  great  tender- 
ness, and  then  confirmed  the  hints  I  had  before  heard  re- 
specting Mr.  Fitzhenry ;  informing  me,  that  he  was  too 
well  known  to  be  a  dissipated  and  irreligious  character, 
and  assuring  me,  that  I  had  nothing  to  look  forward  to 
but  ruin,  should  I  ever  take  him  as  a  husband.  She  told 
me,  she  did  not  doubt  he  had  a  regard  for  me,  yet  that 
he  was  so  circumstanced,  as  to  be  unable  to  marry  with- 
out expecting  money  with  his  wife ;  and  further  added, 
that  he  had  certainly  been  particular  in  his  attentions  to 
Julia  before  I  arrived  in  India.  She  concluded  by  in- 
forming me,  that  they  had  that  day  received  a  summons 
from  Calcutta  to  bring  down  little  Frederick,  that  he 
might  embark  for  Europe;  and  she  requested  me,  on  her 
return,  to  visit  her,  in  order,  as  she  kindly  said,  that  we 
might  comfort  each  other. 

"  I  had  found  some  consolation  in  the  tenderness  of 
Euphemia ;  notwithstanding  wMch,  when  my  unde  re- 
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turned.  I  was  so  ill  that  he  ordered  me  to  bed,  and  I  was 
glad  or  an  excuse  for  not  appearing  before  the  family. 

"  During  the  first  week  of  the  absence  of  Euphemia,  I 
kept  my  chamber,  and  heard  no  more  either  of  Mr.  Mil- 
bourne  or  of  Mr.  Fitzhenry.  For  the  former  I  did  not 
then  care,  but  I  still  thought  of  the  latter  with  a  painful 
anxiety.  Towards  the  end  of  this  week,  I  was  informed 
that  the  Begum,  whom  I  had  never  seen,  or  scarcely 
heard  of,  since  I  had  paid  her  my  first  and  only  visit, 
was  very  unwell.  I  was  now  enabled  to  talk  a  little  to 
my  ayah,  and  she  gave  me  the  news  about  the  old  lady. 
She  described  her  as  being  in  a  fever ;  and  said,  that  she 
was  attended  by  a  skilful  person  from  the  bazar,  of 
whom  she  had  a  far  better  opinion  than  of  our  European 
doctors,  not  excepting  my  uncle;  that  she  had  caused 
many  charms  and  incantations  to  be  used,  and  was  rub- 
bed every  day  with  oil,  and  mulled  and  kneaded  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  country. 

"  *  And  docs  she  get  any  better  ?'  I  asked. 

"  *  No,'  returned  the  ayah,  *  She  will  not  get  well  un- 
less the  Lord  permits.' 

"  *  True,'  1  said ;  *  but  she  ought  to  use  this  best  means.' 

"  While  the  ayah  entertained  me  with  these  commu- 
nications, every  thing  seemed  to  go  on  as  usual,  as  far  as 
I  could  discover,  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  I  could 
hear,  through  the  latticed  doors  of  my  apartments,  my 
uncle  storm,  swear,  and  knock  upon  the  table,  as  occa- 
sion served.  I  could  hear  Julia  and  Stephen  disputing ; 
and  the  whole  party,  on  occasion,  vociferating  to  Gatty. 
I  could  hear  the  juggling  of  my  uncle's  IwokcSi,  and  the 
jabbering  of  the  servants  in  the  verandaJL  There  was 
no  diminution  or  augmentation  of  these  sounds;  and  if 
the  poor  B^gum  was  really  so  ill,  as  my  ayah  would 
have  it  she  was,  it  seemed  a  matter  of  little  concern  to 
all.  Indeed,  I  was  probably  the  most  concerned  of  any 
one  in  the  family  on  the  occasion,  for  I  was  suffering 
under  the  influence  of  fever  myself,  and  my  mind  was 
in  a  state  of  deep  depression. 

"  From  the  time  of  my  first  arrival  in  a  hot  climate,  I 
had  been  subject  to  low  and  intermitting  fevers;  and 
those  only  who  have  felt  the  influence  of  these  disorders 
can  have  any  idea  of  their  horribly  painful  eflect  on  the 
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spirits.  My  uncle  was  very  attentive  to  me,  in  his  rough 
way,  during  my  illness ;  but  I  was  unhappy,  and  nothing 
seemed  to  relieve  me.  The  cold  weather  was  now  pass- 
ing away,  and  I  looked  forward  with  some  apprehension 
to  the  influence  of  the  heat;  which,  even  towards  the 
middle  of  February,  was  almost  intolerable  to  me. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  Begum  continued  to  be  ailing, 
as  I  heard  from  my  ayah;  and  I  saw  nothing  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
henry.  Indeed  I  was  led  to  think  that  he  was  not  at  the 
station. 

"  It  was  about  the  middle,  or  perhaps  near  the  end,  of 
the  month  of  February,  when  my  uncle  was  called  down 
to  Calcutta  on  business,  purposing  to  return  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fairlie  to  Bauglopore.  Julia  and  one  of  her 
sisters  were  paying  a  visit  at  Monghjnr ;  and  two  more 
of  the  sisters,  and  the  three  younger  brothers,  were  at 
the  indigo  factory.  I  was,  therefore,  left  at  the  buTiffoIow 
with  Stephen  and  Lizzy,  the  two  pwsons  in  the  family 
whom  I  despised  the  most ;  and  being  unwell,  my  mind 
was  so  thoroughly  oppressed,  that  I  was  glad  to  plead 
my  indispasition  as  an  excuse  that  I  ipight  seldom  leave 
my  room.  At  this  time  I  was  one  evening  much  startled 
by  my  ayah,  who  informed  me  that  the  Begum  was  so 
seriously  ill,  that  she  supposed  she  would  not  live  till 
morning. 

"The  cool  manner  in  which  this  information  waa 
given,  shocked  me  even  more  than  the  news  itself;  and  I 
could  hardly  help  exclaiming,  *  And  is  the  mother  of  a 
family  to  perish  in  this  way,  utterly  disregarded?'  But 
I  had  no  one  to  whom  I  could  utter  this  sentiment ;  and 
as  I  had  but  that  moment  left  Stephen  and  Lizzy  in  the 
verandah,  I  ran  out  to  them  to  communicate  what  I  had 
heard,  and  to  request  them  to  send  to  my  uncle  and  the 
rest  of  the  family.  *  What  for?'  said  Stephen.  *If  my 
mother  is  so  ill  as  that  foolish  ayah  will  have  it,  she  will 
be  dead  long  before  my  father  can  come.' 

"  *  But  at  any  rate,'  I  answered,  ^  he  ought  to  be  sent 
for;  and  your  brothers  and  sisters  are  near  at  hand! 
Pray  let  little  Gatty  see  her  mother  before  she  dies. 
Gatty  loves  her  mother.    She  has  a  heart.' 

"  Stephen  had  his  mouth  open  to  answer  me,  but  was 
checJced  by  tazzy,  who  pinched  his  arm  yet  not  so  dex- 
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terously  as  that  I  could  not  see  the  motion ;  and  such  a 
tempest  of  indignation  rose  in  my  mind  at  the  moment, 
that  I  turned  away,  hinting  that  I  doubted  not  but  they 
would  do  what  was  right  according  to  their  judgment, 
though  I  was  certainly  of  opinion  that  every  absent  mem- 
ber of  the  family  should  be  immediately  sent  for. 

"  I  then  returned  to  my  chamber,  but  with  such  an  im- 
pression of  horror,  that  I  would  not  be  undressed,  but 
lay  down  on  my  couch,  having  had  it  drawn  near  to  the 
door  which  opened  to  the  outer  verandah.  My  ayah 
and  matranee  were  seated  on  their  goderies,  talking  to 
etch  other  at  another  window* 

"  Hindoostaunee  was  my  mother  tongue;  and  though  I 
had  quite  forgotten  it  whUe  in  England,  I  had  renewed 
my  acquaintance  with  it  already,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
I  very  well  understood  what  my  women  were  muttering 
to  each  other.  They  were  speaking  of  charms,  and  re- 
commending them  to  be  used  for  the  sick  person ;  telling 
of  wonderful  effects  produced  by  knives  placed  under  the 
pillow  of  a  dying  person ;  with  other  incredible  things: 
and  interspersing  these  anecdotes  with  various  accounts 
of  deaths  and  funerals,  ghosts  and  spectres,  ill  omens, 
and  fatal  prognostics. 

.  "  While  I  lay  hearkening  to  these  horrors,  all  became 
ailent  round  the  bungalow.  The  long  shadows  of  the 
trees,  visible  through  the  latticed  door,  shot  across  the 
lavm,  interspersed  with  streaks  of  moonlight  There  was 
hot  a  breath  of  air  to  be  heard,  and  the  low  murmur  of 
the  moschetto  only  prevented  the  silence  being  perfectly 
tmdisturbed. 

"  I  had  thrown  a  gauze  veil  over  my  face,  to  defend 
toe  from  these  minute  tormentors,  and  after  awhile  be- 
came overpowered  with  sleep.  I  lay  in  this  state  of  in- 
sensibility for  some  hours,  and  it  was  still  dark  when  I 
Was  awakened  by  some  noise;  and  springing  up  from 
toy  couch,  I  hastily  inquired  what  was  the  matter.  My 
Women,  who  had  been  roused  at  the  same  time  as  my- 
self, were  standing  by  me,  lifting  up  their  skinny  hands, 
Waring  wildly,  and  using  a  name  which  we  are  forbid- 
den to  mention  lightly  on  any  occasion.  *  Tell  me,'  I 
iaid,  *  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  V  and  at  the  same  mo- 
inent,  I  was  sensible  of  the  distant  sound  of  shrieks  and 
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cries — RoUow  cries  and  frightful  shrieks — ^which  tenni- 
nated  in  certain  protracted  tones,  of  which  I  can  only 
give  an  idea  by  desiring  my  reader  to  imagine  a  tune  en- 
tirely composed  of  the  discords  in  a  piano-forte.  'What 
does  this  signify'?'  I  said  to  my  women.  *Do  explain 
it  to  me.    What  does  it  portend?' 

"*The  Beg-urrij'  replied  the  ayah,  drawing  up  her 
wrinkled  features  into  a  horrible  grimace,  with  which 
she  endeavoured  to  hide  her  absolute  want  of  all  feeling, 
*  the  Begum  is  no  more !'  and  tehe  finished  her  speech 
with  a  groan,  which  was  re-echoed  by  the  matrannee  in 
another  key. 

"'No  morel'  I  said;  *and  my  uncle  not  here!  and 
poor  Gratty  absent!'  and  immediately  lighting  a  wax 
taper  by  the  chiragh,  I  ran  out  into  the  hall.  I  found 
this  room,  and  the  rooms  beyond,  quite  empty.  I  passed 
from  them  into  my  cousin  Lizzy's  sleeping-room,  but  I 
found  no  one  there.  The  howling,  however,  in  this  room 
was  dreadfully  audible ;  and  I  attempted  to  pass  on  into 
the  area  of  the  second  bungalow,  but  was  baffled  in  iny 
attempt,  for  every  door  was  locked.  I  stood  awhile  at  a 
door,  but  could  not  make  out  any  thing  that  was  passing 
within ;  and  then  returned  to  my  chamber,  where  I  weji 
till  sunrise,  and  then  fell  into  a  feverish  sleep. 

"  In  the  morning  my  breakfast  was  brought  to  me,  but 
I  was  decidedly  ill,  and  unable  to  rise ;  and  my  cousin 
Lizzy  had  too  many  concerns  of  her  own  to  thiii  of  me. 
How  this  day  passed  with  her  or  her  brother,  or  how 
things  were  managed,  or  who  was  sent  for,  I  know  not ; 
but  I  was  told,  that  the  funeral  was  to  take  place  at  sun- 
set, for  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  dead  any  longer  in 
India ;  and  I  heard  with  horror,  that  the  Begum  was  to 
be  buried  in  the  Mussulman  burying-ground,  a  gloomy 
field  of  tombs  which  I  had  seen  not  far  from  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  mountains. 

"  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  to  inquire  whether  my 
uncle  had  endeavoured  to  convert  this  poor  woman 
to  the  name  of  Christian :  nevertheless,  it  was  a  great 
shock  to  me,  when  I  found  that  nothing  of  this  kind  had 
been  done ;  and  that  this  miserable  woman,  notwithstand- 
ing her  connexion  with  Europeans,  had  died  in  heathen 
darkness,  without  one  ray  of  light. 
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"  It  was  impossible  for  me,  with  my  English  notions, 
not  to  say  my  religious  ones,  to  look  on  such  an  end  of 
the  mother  of  my  uncle's  children,  without  a  horror 
which  I  cannot  describe.  My  feelings  were  such,  that  I 
could  not  see  my  cousins  during  the  day  without  an- 
guish. I  therefore  kept  my  room,  glad  of  the  excuse 
which  illness  afforded  me ;  and  did  not  come  out  from 
Ihence  till  sunset,  when  1  strolled  out  into  the  vcj'andahj 
and  there  sitting  down,  had  the  opportunity,  an  oppor- 
tunity which  I  at  once  desired  and  dreaded,  of  seeing  the 
funeral-procession  of  the  unhappy  old  lady. 

"  But  though  I  saw  this  procession,  I  cannot  describe 
it ;  my  eyes  were  so  dimmed  with  tears,  that  I  could  not 
precisely  say  whether  the  corpse  was  enclosed  in  a  cof- 
fin, but  I  rather  think  that  it  was  carried  on  a  bedstead. 
The  company  which  foUowed  it  was  numerous,  and  they 
filled  the  air  with  mournful  cries.  I  believe  that  there 
was  not  even  a  nominal  Christian  among  them,  unless 
Stephen  was  there;  but  I  did  not  see  him,  and  I  never 
asked  the  question. 

"  As  they  passed  the  bung'olow,  I  shrunk  behind  the 

Fillars  of  the  verandah;  but  as  the  procession  proceeded 
stepped  forward  and  stood  looking  on  till  I  could  see  it 
no  longer,  and  the  last  faint  cry  of  the  mourners  died 
away.  I  then  went  back  into  the  house,  and,  sitting 
down,  laid  my  face,  which  was  sujBused  with  tears,  upon 
my  hands,  as  I  rested  my  aching  head  on  a  table.  How 
long  I  remained  in  this  posture  I  know  not ;  but  I  was  at 
length  roused  by  approaching  steps,  and  looking  up,  saw 
Mr.  Fitzhenry.  *  Olivia,'  he  said,  as  I  lifted  up  my  sor- 
rowful face,  *  what !  my  Olivia !  and  in  tears !  Is  your 
gentle  nature  affected  by  this  scene?'  And  he  came 
near  to  me,  and  would  have  taken  my  hand. 

"  I,  however,  drew  it  away,  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
mingled  expression  of  reproach  and  affection;  that  is, 
if  my  eyes  spoke  the  language  of  my  heart,  for  I  still 
loved  him,  and  at  the  same  t:me  wanted  consolation.  I 
shall  never  forget  his  manner  at  that  moment.  *  O,  Olivia !' 
he  said,  *dear  Olivia !  but  I  am  doomed  to  misery.  Re- 
fuse me  your  hand ;  it  is  the  only  kindness  you  now  can 
show  me.  Say  but  that  you  really  love  me,  and  I  am 
ruined  I — ruined  for  ever  V 
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"  I  felt  my  blood  rising^  to  my  very  forehead.  *  Love 
you !'  I  said ;  *  say  that  I  love  you,  and  you  are  ruined  for 
ever!  No,'  I  added,  in  high  disdain,  'I  will  not  say  sa 
No,  I  do  not  love  you  I  I  cannot  love  you !  Base  and  per- 
fidious as  you  are,  you  shall  not  owe  your  ruin  to  me ;' 
and  I  turned  from  him,  and  was  even  thankful  for  a  few 
moments  of  forgetfulness  which  followed,  and  which 
were  occasioned  by  a  fainting-fit,  from  which  I  was  left 
to  recover  without  assistance. 

"  It  was  quite  dusk  when  I  regained  my  recollection; 
and  I  was  some  time  before  I  remembered  where  I  was, 
or  what  had  happened.  At  length  I  gained  strength  to 
sit  up  on  the  couch,  on  which  I  had  thrown  myself,  and 
was  surprised  to  hear  the  sound  of  many  voices  without 
the  door. 

"I  listened,  and  distinguished  that  of  my  uncle  and 
Euphemia ;  and  they  seemed  to  be  busy  in  comforting 
some  one,  whom,  after  awhile,  I  found  to  be  Gatty,  who 
was  sobbing,  and  even  sometimes  shrieking,  in  the  vio- 
lence of  her  grief,  calling  upon  her  mother,  and  insisting 
upon  going  to  her  wherever  she  might  be. 

"It  seems  that  the  party  from  Calcutta  had  arrived 
during  my  fainting,  and  also  another  party  from  the  hills, 
for  I  recognised  the  voices  of  several  of  my  female  cousins. 

"  After  awhile,  ho\^ever,  the  violence  of  Gatty's  grief 
had  somewhat  abated,  for  I  heard  my  chamber  door  open, 
and  Euphemia  presently  appeared.  She  came  close  up 
to  me,  embraced  me,  and,  after  we  had  spoken  a  little  of 
the  late  catastrophe,  informed  me  that  she  had  procured 
permission  to  take  Gatty  home,  pressing  me,  at  the  same 
time,  to  join  the  party. 

"  Any  change  at  that  time  would  have  been  welcome 
to  me,  and  I  felt  the  tender  and  soothing  treatment  of 
Euphemia  particularly  acceptable  at  that  moment ;  and 
it  was  therefore  agreed,  that  we  should  stay  together 
during  the  night,  and  that  we  should  all  set  out  for  her 
bungalow  in  the  morning. 

"  She  sat  talking  with  me  for  some  time,  and  then,  din- 
ner, or  rather  supper,  being  announced,  she  advised  me  to 
join  the  rest  of  the  family,  intimating  that  it  would  be  less 
painful  for  me  to  see  my  uncle  then  than  it  would  be  some 
days  afterwards^ 
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"Being  supported,  therefore,  by  her,  I  went  out,  and 
found  the  whole  family,  with  the  exception  of  Julia, 
Celia,  and  Gatty,  arranged  around  the  table.  There  was 
a  general  gloom  on  every  face,  and  a  strong  expression 
of  anxiety  on  that  of  one  or  two  in  particular ;  and  my 
uncle  was  smoking  with  great  perseverance,  only  paus- 
ing, as  I  entered,  to  ask  mc  how  I  did.  The  late  afflic- 
tion was,  however,  never  once  hinted  at,  but  an  excursion 
to  Mongliyr,  which  my  uncle  spoke  of  as  to  take  place 
in  a  few  days. 

"  When  I  returned  to  my  room,  Euphemia  accompa- 
nied me,  and  assisted  me  in  arranging  the  things  which  I 
was  to  take  with  me  and  to  leave  behind ;  after  which, 
she  partook  of  my  bed,  and  we  spent  some  time  in  talk- 
ing over  the  illness,  death,  and  funeral  of  the  poor  Be- 
gum, We  both  wept  ourselves  to  sleep,  each  having  our 
private  as  well  as  mutual  causes  of  sorrow. 

"  The  elephant  was  ready  at  sunrise,  and  Euphemia  and 
I  ^  were  mounted  on  the  howdah ;  while  the  Muglanee 
and  Gatty  followed  us  in  a  feullock-coach,  the  sorrow  of 
Gatty  having  given  way  to  sullenness. 

"  I  was  so  ill  when  I  arrived  at  Mr.  Fairlie's  bung'olow, 
that  I  was  glad  to  go  to  bed ;  and  poor  Gatty  sat  most 
of  the  day  with  her  Muglanee,  crjong  and  fretting  on 
the  aitringe  by  my  bedside.  I,  however,  soon  found 
the  comfort  of  being  left  with  a  tender  and  pious  relation 
rather  than  with  an  ayah;  and  was  greatly  consoled  by 
her  counsel  and  presence.  Still,  however,  my  short  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Fitzhenry  rested  on  my  mind ;  but  I 
was  relieved  when  I  had  brought  myself  to  tell  Euphe- 
mia all  that  had  passed  between  that  young  man  and 
myself. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  do  any  thing  with  Gatty  during 
this  melancholy  day ;  but  the  next  day  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  various  effoiis  of  Euphemia  to 
detach  her  from  the  native  servants,  to  draw  her  to  her- 
self, and  to  engage  her  in  better  things.  But,  as  I  hope 
to  have  a  better  opportunity  of  showing  the  fruits  of  the 
labours  of  this  excellent  young  woman,  with  her  unfor- 
tunate little  sister,  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  particulars 
of  them  in  this  place.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  before  a 
month  past,  Euphemia  had  effectually  won  the  confidence 
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of  Gatty,  and  the  Muglanee  was  only  allowed  to  attend 
her  in  the  presence  and  under  the  eye  of  her  sister ;  a 
circumstance  which  so  greatly  offended  the  old  womani 
that  she  one  day  demanded  her  juwaub,  and  walked  off 
to  my  uncle's,  where,  probably  from  some  idea  of  remu-» 
neration,  she  was  added  to  the  number  of  waiting-wo* 
men  who  crowded  the  apartments  of  my  other  female 
cousins. 

"After  a  few  days,  through  the  effect  of  regulat  hour& 
perfect  quiet,  interesting  conversation^  and  so  much  of 
the  consolations  of  religion  as  I  wad  capable  of  receiving^ 
my  health  was  becoming  gradually  better,  when  I  was 
again  thrown  back  by  hearing  from  a  visiter  that  Mr.  Fitz^ 
henry  was  married  at  Monghyr  to  my  cousin  Juliai 
tempted,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  large  independent  fortune 
which  she  possessed,  and  which  had  become  necessary 
to  him  in  order  to  restore  his  ruined  finances. 

"  My  first  emotions  on  hearing  this  news  were  those 
of  unmingled  anger;  but  these  feelings  presently  aa* 
sumed  a  more  tender  character,  and  I  could  not  hdp 
feeling  sorrow  for  one  who  had  thus,  through  his  own 
folly,  abandoned  every  pleasing  prospect :  for  that  he  was 
attached  to  me  J  had  no  reason  to  doubt,  neither  could 
1  doubt  the  corruptness  of  his  motives  in  marrying  my 
cousin. 

"  I  remained  with  Euphemia  till  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzhen- 
ry  returned  to  Bauglepore,  and  were  settled  in  their  own 
house. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  Jonathan  and  Josiah  took  up  iheit 
residence  on  the  hills,  and  Lizzy  Went  to  keep  their 
house.  Samuel  was  sent  to  Calcutta,  to  a  merchant's 
counting-house,  and  Celia  abode  with  her  sister ;  and  as 
Stephen  and  Lucretia  were  the  only  branches  of  the 
family  left  with  their  father,  my  uncle  expressed  a  wish 
that  I  should  return  to  him,  and  I  thought  it  right  to 
comply. 

"  Wnen  I  returned  to  my  uncle's  house,  I  found  things 
much  in  the  same  state  as  they  were  before.  I  saw  no 
difference  whatever  in  my  uncle:  there  was  no  appear^ 
ance  of  any  thing  like  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  Begum  / 
no  diminution  of  natural  strength  occasioned  by  sorrow 
—no  fear  of  the  future,  or  regret  for  the  past.    He  was 
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the  same  loud,  boisterous,  passionate  character  as  ever, 
with  certain  short  intervals  of  feeling  and  generosity 
which  seemed  to  declare  what  he  might  have  been  in 
better  society.  I  could  never  find  out  that  he  had  any 
sensibiUty  of  religion,  for  he  never  spoke  on  the  subject, 
and  of  morality  his  ideas  were  loose  in  the  extreme  ; 
and  although  he  never  expressed  himself  in  a  decidedly 
profligate  manner,  or  argued  in  favour  of  vice  in  the 
abstract,  yet  he  had  such  a  coarseness  of  expression,  and 
confusion  of  ideas  on  all  subjects  of  importance,  tliat  it 
was  often  very  painful  to  hear  him.  Indeed,  as  time 
advanced,  I  fear  he  became  more  violent  with  his  ser- 
vants, more  inflammable  in  his  temper,  and  less  attentive 
to  truth,  being  led  by  passion  to  assert  any  thing  which 
came  uppermost  against  persons  whom  he  disliked.  He 
was  always,  however,  kind  to  me,  and  lavish  in  the  pro- 
vision he  made  for  me ;  for,  although  he  would  some- 
times knock  down  a  servant  who  had  been  detected  in 
cheating  him  of  a  few  picCy  he  was  uncommonly  care- 
less in  more  extensive  money  transactions. 

"I  remained  with  my  uncle,  after  my  return  to  him 
for  about  fourteen  months ;  and  when  I  had  ceased  to  be 
uneasy  about  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  I  began  to  sink  much  into 
Indian  apathy  and  indulgence.  My  religious  feelings  had 
been  strengthened  while  I  remained  with  Euphemia,  but 
they  became  very  weak  and  faint  after  I  left  her;  and 
having  no  other  object  or  aflair  on  my  hands  in  which 
my  heart  was  interested,  I  J^egan  to  love  and  study  dress 
and  ornament,  and  to  seek  general  admiration,  jvhich  is 
one  degree  worse  than  that  of  desiring  the  particular  ad- 
miration of  an  individual. 

"  My  reader  will,  perhaps,  wish  to  know  if  I  ever  saw 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzhinry  during  the  period  of  which  I  am 
speaking.  I  did  see  them,  and  saw  them  often.  My  first 
meeting  with  Mr.  Fitzhenry  was  painful  in  the  extreme ; 
but  I  was  supported  through  it  by  pride,  and  I  gloried  in 
showing  him  that  I  did  not  care  for  him,  and  in#appear- 
ing  totally  regardless  of  him ;  while  at  the  same  moment 
my  heart  was  ready  to  break  to  see  him  united  to  a  wo- 
man whose  cold,  haughty,  and  selfish  manner  must  have 
been  utterly  hateful  to  him. 

"The  indiflbrence  afifected  by  me  was  returned  by 
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him ;  and  we  played  our  parts  so  well,  that  we  probably 
after  a  time,  began  to  feel,  in  some  degree,  what  we  at 
first  only  assumed.  I  must,  however,  confess  that  1  never 
was  quite  easy  in  his  company. 

"After  his  marriage  with  JuHa,  his  appearance  and 
manners  began  rapidly  to  lose  their  polish,  his  language 
became  coarse,  and  his  conversation  less  guarded ;  and 
as  Julia  also  became  slovenly  in  her  dress,  and  inelegant 
in  her  person,!  began  to  feel  for  her  a  disgust  which  pre- 
cluded all  possible  ideas  of  envy,  although  she  had  won 
from  me  the  only  man  in  whose  favour  my  affections 
had  ever  been  engaged. 

"  It  was  about  twelve  months  after  my  return  to  my 
uncle's  house,  when  I  again  saw  Mr.  Milbourne,  of  whom 
I  had  heard  no  more  since  the  day  which  had  succeeded 
the  ball.  He  came  to  Bauglepore  about  this  time,  with  a 
superb  suwarree,  and  was  much  talked  of  for  his  riches 
aijd  expensive  way  of  living. 

"  On  this  occasion  he  renewed  his  addresses,  and  I  was 
by  this  time  become  so  much  of  an  Indian  as  to  think  I 
should  enjoy  the  style  and  magnificence  of  the  East.  I 
therefore  accepted  him  without  doing  him  the  justice  of 
appreciating  his  good  qualities,  of  which  he  had  many, 
or  thinking  it  worth  my  while  to  inquire  whether  I  couid 
like  him  sufficiently  to  insure  him  an  affectionate  wife. 

"  As  I  have  been  obliged  to  enlarge  so  much  in  many 
parts  of  my  story,  I  shall  say  but  little  on  the  season  of 
courtship  previous  to  my  settlement.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  I  married  Mr.  Milbourne  without  knowing 
much  about  him,  and  with  no  other  views  than  the  en- 
joyment of  splendour  and  independence.  I  was  married 
within  six  weeks  after  I  had  accepted  Mr.  Milboume's 
offer;  and,  having  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  my  un- 
cle, and  a  formal  one  of  my  cousins,  proceeded  across  the 
country  with  a  splendid  retinue  to  my  husband's  station, 
which  was  not  very  distant  from  Bauglepore,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  one  of  the  finest  situations  in 
Bengal. 

"  Picture  to  yourself  a  range  of  hills,  covered  with  fo- 
rests, inclining  in  a  mighty  sweep  to  the  river  Ganges; 
and  a  noble  pvdcah  house,  flat-roofed,  and  encircled -by 
a  colonnade  of  pillars,  standing  on  a  large  and  verdant 
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lawn,  on  a  gentle  slope  among  these  hills,  yet  so  near 
the  river  as  to  command  a  long  extent  of  water ,  and  the 
view  of  an  ancient  temple  or  pagoda,  built  on  the  oppo- 
site hank  amidst  a  cluster  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful 
trees.  Such  was  my  husband's  place  of  abode,  and  great 
(ndeed  was  the  elevation  of  my  mind  when  I  first  beheld 
this  noble  mansion  and  glorious  domain :  for  glorious  in^ 
deed  it  appeared  to  be,  whether  I  looked  up  to  the  deep 
blue  azure  of  the  sky,  or  the  palm-crowned  summits  of 
the  hills  in  the  back-ground,  or  down  on  the  i^adowy 
iravincs,  the  green  and  spacious  lawns,  or  the  wide  and 
sparkling  bosom  of  the  fiir-famed  Gupga.  I  was  filled 
with  pride,  and  really  began  now  to  expect  that  all  my 
views  of  earthly  happiness  were  beginnmg  to  be  realiz* 
ed ;  for  my  heart  had  been  closed  to  the  expectations  of 
high  conjugal  felicity,  by  the  conduct  of  the  only  maq 
who  had  eyer  engaged  my  romantic  feelings  of  affection: 
and  QQw  my  unsanctified  desires  shot  forth  in  eager  longr 
ings  after  earthly  splendour,  which  I  believed  were  about 
^  be  realized. 

^  It  was  sunset  when  we  entered  the  gates  of  our  do- 
main, and  I  was  not  a  little  pleased,  when,  led  by  my 
husband  through  several  antechambers,  I  at  length  found 
myself  in  a  wide  hall  encircled  by  pillars  which  looked 
like  marble,  where  a  tabic  of  considerable  length  was  set 
out  with  gcid  and  silver  vessels  and  a  rich  assortment  of 
^he  finest  cut-glass  and  china.  '  Your  table,*  I  said,  *  is 
#et  out  as  for  a  large  company.*  And  1  was  i|npr^8e4 
from  the  circumstance  that  1  was  likely  to  have  much 
mKJiety  in  this  place. 

S^-  ^  We  have  not  one  European  lady  here,*  replied  Mr, 
Milbourne,  '  but  ^  good  cpciety  among  the  gentleman  i 
fiqd  I  always  have  such  a  dinner  as,  if  the  whole  station 
were  to  join  us,  would  be  quite  sufficient.  And,  indeed, 
there  are  few  days  in  which  I  have  not  several  guests. 
And  more  than  this,'  he  added,  *  we  have  multitudes  of 
visits  from  persons  passing  up  and  down  the  river  from 
the  higher  provinces.  Therefore,  my  dear  Olivia,  there 
^  no  danger  of  your  finding  the  place  solitary.* 

<*  When  people  possess  fine  things,  they  like  to  have 
tJiem  seen :  and  I  felt  at  fhat  momnet  no  other  ai^ety 
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but  that  we  might  have  an  abundance  of  visiters  to  wit- 
ness my  magnificence. 

"  Through  the  hall,  Mr.  Milbourne  led  me  into  a  beauti- 
ful range  of  apartments,  which  were  appointed  for  my- 
self. Here  I  had  scarcely  time  to  observe  half  the 
superb  cabinets  and  other  pieces  of  furniture  which  had 
been  prepared  for  Mr.  MUbourne's  wife,  probably  long 
before  he  had  thought  of  me.  But  my  romantic 
feelings  respecting  love  were  over,  and  I  was  not  very 
anxious  to  ascertain  any  further  particulars  respecting 
these  matters.  However,  I  was  pleased  to  see  several  fe- 
male servants  of  a  more  respectable  appearance  than 
those  I  had  been  accustomed  to  at  my  uncle's,  waiting  to 
receive  my  orders.  Among  these  was  an  elderly  woman, 
richly  dressed  in  a  Benares  silk  petticoat  and  many  sil- 
ver and  even  gold  bangles^  who  seemed  to  have  the 
command  of  the  others. 

"  I  had  scarcely  time  to  change  my  dress  before  I  was 
summoned  to  dinner,  which  was  served  up  with  eatery 
circumstance  of  oriental  pomp ;  and  I  retired  to  rest  at  an 
early  hour,  to  enjoy  new  dreams  of  an  earthly  paradis^ 
gardens  of  roses,  and  years  of  uninterrupted  pleasure. 

"  From  that  period,  for  many  montb^  my  life  passed 
on  in  a  way  which  has  left  few  traces  on  my  memory, 
but  which  had  a  powerful  effect  on  my  character ;  for  1 
was  gradually  becoming,  during  this  interval,  a  determ^ 
nately  selfish,  haughty,  imperious,  and  insolent  fine  lady, 
wholly  devoted  to  self-pleasing,  and  seldom  indulging  a 
warm  or  generous  feeling ;  gradually  sinking  into  the  lan- 
guor attendant  on  hot  climates,  and  losing  all  vigour  of 
feeling  with  the  bloom  and  freshness  I  had  brought  from 
England. 

"  My  days  were  spent  with  little  variety.  I  generally 
rose  before  sunrise,  and  took  the  air  on  an  elephant 
When  I  returned,  I  went  to  bed  again,  and  slept  or  dozed 
till  eight  o'clock.  I  then  arose,  and  was  dressed,  for  I 
never  used  the  slightest  exertion  to  dress  myself.  I  then 
crept  languidly  out  of  my  room  to  breakfast,  which  was 
with  us  a  public  meal.  My  husband  was  deeply  engaged 
with  his  hookah^  and  I  generally  found  some  one  or  other 
among  the  young  civilmns  who  frequented  our  table  with 
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whom  to  converse,  and  before  whom  to  show  off*  my  fln« 
lady-airs.  We  generally  contrived  to  wear  away  our 
time  till  near  ten  o'clock  with  these  visiters ;  after  which 
I  returned  to  my  own  apartments,  where  I  found  employ- 
ment in  reading,  for  we  had  all  the  new  publications  of  a 
lighter  kind,  together  with  assortments  of  fashionable  dres- 
■es.  twice  every  year  from  England,  and  in  looking  over 
ana  directing  the  exploits  of  four  dir^eee,  who  sat  in  a 
terandah  adjoining  my  apartments.  And  thus,  with  the 
help  of  occasional  visiters,  and  the  calls  of  the  medical 
man  of  the  station,  I  contrived  to  wear  away  the  time  till 
tiffing*.  At  tiffing',  we  had  always  some  individuals  call- 
ing, which  prevented  me  suffering  from  the  extreme  taci- 
turnity of  Mr.  Milboume;  and  this  meal  being  concluded, 
8  doze  on  the  sofa,  and  another  peep  into  some  novel,  car- 
ried me  on  till  it  was  time  to  dress  for  the  evening-airing; 
at  which  time  I  a^ain  saw  my  husband,  and  sometimes 
had  the  honour  of  his  company. 

**  It  was  one  of  the  pleasures  of  my  life,  (if  such  absurd 
amusements  are  worthy  the  name,)  to  see  the  variety  of 
equipages,  horses,  and  elephants,  which  were  paraded, 
every  evening,  in  the  front  of  our  house ;  among  which 
was  a  handsome  phaeton,  a  ton-jon,  an  elephant  with 
his  superb  howdah,  a  gig  or  buggy  as  we  called  it,  other 
carriages  of  inferior  note,  and  several  saddle-horses ;  and 
it  was  not  seldom,  in  the  cold  season,  that,  after  having 
surveyed  all  these,  I  have  dismissed  them  every  one,  and 
preferred  a  walk  in  the  ornamented  pleasure-grounds 
which  surrounded  the  house. 

"A  splendid  dinner  was  ready  on  our  return  from 
our  airing ;  and  we  not  unfrequently  concluded  the  day 
by  playing  at  cards.  We  never  supped,  or  went  to  bed 
early. 

"  Thus  passed  day  after  day,  there  being  no  notice  by 
bell  or  book  to  remind  us  of  the  Sabbath ;  so  that,  after 
awhile,  I  almost  forgot  to  remark  its  recurrence,  and,  in 
fact,  became,  after  a  few  months,  not  precisely  a  heathen, 
(because  the  heathen  have  their  forms  and  ordinances, 
however  profligate  and  absurd,)  but  a  creature  without  a 
God,  and  without  a  thought  beyond  the  present  sate  of 
being. 

"  Thus  passed  the  first  twdve  months  of  my  married 
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State;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  my  affections  and  feel- 
ings were  warmly  and  tenderly  excited  by  the  birth  of 
a  daughter,  whom  we  called  Mary  Anne.  She  was  a 
remarkably  pretty  child;  but,  as  the  surgeon  of  the  station 
chose  to  imagine  I  must  have  a  very  tender  constitution| 
as  soon  as  she  was  born  she  was  placed  in  the  bosom  of 
a  dhaye,  whose  infant,  a  fine  little  black  baby,  was  con- 
signed, in  consequence,  to  that  fate  to  which  most  of  the 
foster-brothers  and  sistess  of  the  European  children  in 
India  are  doomed,  viz.  an  early  death  for  want  of  the  mo- 
ther's care. 

''About  two  months  after  my  confinement,  it  was 
thought  that  change  of  air  might  be  of  advantage  to  me; 
and  we  accordingly  embark^  in  a  superb  pinnace,  on 
the  Ganges,  vnth  our  child  and  her  nnrse,  and  in  a  few 
days,  came  to  anchor  under  the  conka  bank  on  whid& 
my  uncle's  house  stood. 

^  The  old  gentleman  was  glad  to  see  me,  but  he  was 
not  in  a  state  to  regard  my  magnificence,  or  even  to 
notice  my  beautiful  child  in  her  jiridelly  robes  and  superb 
lace  caps :  for  many  family  troubles  were  then  pressing 
upon  him,  and  he  looked  at  least  ten  years  older  than 
when  I  parted  from  him.  I  saw  in  a  moment,  when  he 
entered  the  pinnace,  that  all  was  not  well  with  him; 
but  he  acknowledged  only  one  of  his  many  causes  of 
trouble,  and  that  was,  the  illness  of  Gatty,  his  favourite 
child,  whom  he  described  as  in  a  dying  condition  from 
an  inward  complaint  very  common  in  India.  I  after- 
wards, however,  learned  that  the  state  of  this  child  was 
by  no  means  the  only  occasion  of  the  old  man's  grief. 
Of  all  his  other  children,  there  was  not  one  who  gave 
him  the  least  satisfaction.  Jonathan,  it  seems,  had  conr 
nected  himself  so  with  the  natives,  in  his  retired  situation 
among  the  hills,  that  he  was  then  scarcely  fit  for  Euro- 
pean society.  Josiah  was  become  wholly  indolent  and 
worthless;  and  Samuel  had  returned  in  disgrace  from  Cal- 
cutta. Julia  and  Mr.  Fitzhenry  were  supposed  to  be  vety 
unhappy  in  each  other,  and  it  was  feared  were  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  Mr.  Fitzhenry  having  lately  been  very  ex- 
travagant. Celia  had  made  a  very  imprudent  match; 
and  it  had  been  discovered  that  Lizzy  and  Stephen  had 
enkbezzled  a  variety  of  their  tete  mo^ier^  eflfeda  te  ibflir 
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own  use,  having  taken  advantage  of  being  left  with  her 
in  her  last  illness. 

"  Many  of  these  circumstances  were  told  to  me  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Fairiie,  and  were  spoken  of  with  anguish  by 
Euphemia ;  but  my  uncle  neither  at  that  time  nor  after- 
wards ever  alluded  to  them 

"  I  was  much  affected  by  hearing  this  account  of  Gatty, 
and,  being  told  that  she  was  with  Euphemia,  I  left  my 
child  with  her  father  and  her  attendant,  and  set  off  with 
my  uncle  to  Mr.  Fairlie's,  for  it  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  evening  when  our  pinnace  came  to  anchor. 

"  It  was  the  cold  season  at  this  time,  and  the  whole 
valley  of  Bauglepore  appeared  green  and  beautiful ;  yet 
I  felt  my  spirits  much  depressed  as  I  descended  into  it, 
and  feehngs  of  seriousness  possessed  me  as  I  approached 
the  house  where  I  expected  to  see  the  dying  child.  My 
uncle,  however,  uttered  not  one  word  as  we  went  on,  al- 
though we  were  seated  side  by  side  in  the  howdah  of  his 
elephant. 

"  When  we  approached  the  house  of  my  cousins,  the 
same  pleasing  and  peaceful  order  prevailed  around  it ; 
there  were,  indeed,  some  servants  in  the  verandah^  but 
they  were  sitting  quietly,  all  engaged  in  some  employ- 
ment. Within  we  heard  no  sound ;  and  my  uncle  walk- 
ed forward,  stepping  softly,  and  when  he  met  Mr.  Fair- 
lie  in  the  hall,  he  seemed  unable  to  ask  after  his  child. 
Mr.  Fairiie,  after  acknowledging  my  presence  with  a  be- 
nevolent smile,  spoke  lo  the  father's  inquiring  looks,  and 
said,  *She  is  easy,  quite  easy:  and  happy,  very  happy* 
She  is  taking  a  little  rest ;  after  which,  as  you  are  now 
come,  if  she  is  able,  we  mean  to  have  the  ceremony  per- 
formed.' 

"  My  uncle  uttered  a  kind  of  groan ;  which,  however, 
he  strove  to  suppress;  and  I  could  not  help  asking, 
'  What  ceremony  V 

"  *  Baptism,'  said  Mr.  Fairiie,  in  a  low  voice.  *  Your 
shipmate,  Mr.  Amot,  is  here,  and  we  wish  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  presence.' 

"  *  Mr.  Arnot !'  I  repeated.  « Mr.  Amot  here  V  And  I 
would  gladly  have  left  the  house,  but  it  was  impossible ; 
60  I  followed  my  uncle  and  Mr.  Fairiie  into  the  room 
where  poor  Gatty  lay.  It  was  the  apartment  which  I  had 
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formerly  occupied ;  and  as  I  entered  it,  I  saw  the  child 
stretched  on  a  sofa,  and  Euphemia  sitting  by  her  with  an 
infant  in  her  lap,  a  daughter,  nearly  of  the  age  of  my 
own.  On  the  face  of  Gatty,  death  was  imprinted  with 
an  indelible  expression ;  yet  there  was  a  softness,  a  ten- 
derness, and  a  grace  on  her  countenance,  which  seemed 
to  denote  a  holy  principle  formed  within  her,  that  would 
insure  her  triumph  over  the  grave.  At  sight  of  her  fa^ 
ther  and  me,  she  smiled ;  and  repeating  my  name,  held 
out  her  feverish  hand.  The  poor  father  turned  to  Mrs, 
Fairlie,  who  had  given  her  infant  to  its  nurse,  and  said, 
with  a  stifled  groan,  'I  was  not  prepared  to  see  this 
change.    When  did  it  take  place  V 

"*Last  night,'  returned  Mrs.  Fairlie,  in  a  low  voice; 
'but  she  is  free  from  pain  now ;  she  is  easy,  and  very 
happy.' 

"*She  has  no  pain?'  said  the  father;  'so  much  the 
worse :'  and,  unable  to  repress  his  feelings,  he  walked  to 
^  window,  when  his  groans  were  for  a  moment  audibl6| 
and  then  suddenly  they  appeared  to  be  suppressed. 

^**Are  you  c<une,  Olivia,  to  see  me  baptized?'  said 
Gatty.  '  This  is  kind ;'  and  turning  to  Euphemia, '  Ptay 
call  Mr.  Amot,  now  papa  is  come.  Don't  let  us  put  it  off 
any  longer.  O,  I^o  so  desire  to  be  baptized,  and  to  be 
inade  a  child  of  God.' 

"  *  To  receive  the  outward  and  visible  sign,  my  Gatty,' 
said  Euphemia.  '  I  do  trust  and  hope  that  you  are  al* 
ready  endued  with  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace.' 

"  The  child  took  her  sister's  hand,  and  kissed  it  with 
her  parched  lips.  'O,  Euphemia!  Euphemia!'  she  said, 
^  I  shall  love  you  when  I  am  in  heaven ;  for  you,  you 
were  the  first  person  who  ever  spoke  to  me  about  my 
Baviour,  or  taught  me  the  evil  of  my  heart.' 

''  I  was  speechless  with  amazement  while  all  this  was 
passing,  and  could  scarcely  believe  that  this  was  the  same 
child,  who,  two  years  ago,  had  appeared  to  me  so  utterly 
irreclaimable.  I  was  not  only  astonished  at  her  improv- 
ed manner,  and  the  sentiments  which  she  uttered,  but  at 
the  facility  with  which  she  expressed  herself  in  English ; 
and  not  knowing  the  power  of  the  Gospel  in  sanctifying 
the  heart — illuminating  the  understanding — ^beautifying^ 
(hp  ppuQtenjince— and  polishing  the  maime|«H*-I  wns 
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wholly  unable  to  account  for  what  I  saw,  and  ready  to 
suppose  that  all  this  was  a  dream.  However,  1  had  little 
time  for  reflection,  for  at  that  moment  Mr.  Arnot,  my  old 
shipmate,  entered  the  room,  dressed  in  his  gown,  and 
bearing  on  his  countenance  such  an  expression  of  holy 
awe  and  tenderness  as  he  approached  the  bed  of  the 
dying  child,  as,  I  am  well  convinced,  could  only  have 
been  depicted  on  the  features  of  one  long  raised  above  all 
earthly  considerations.  I  had  the  decency  to  consider 
that  this  was  not  a  moment  for  the  public  recognition  of 
my  old  companion ;  I  therefore  endeavoured  rather  to 
elude  his  observation,  and  found  it  no  difficult  matter,  as 
his  mind  seemed  so  wholly  engaged  with  what  he  was 
about  to  do. 

'^Euphemia  had  brought  a  silver  basin,  containing 
water,  and  had  placed  it  on  a  tea-poy,  which  she  had 
covered  with  a  white  cloth ;  and  all  in  the  house,  who 
were  called  Christians,  were  presently  gathered  in  the 
apartment:  among  whom  I  observed  two  aged  native 
men,  with  white  hair,  and  a  very  wrinkled  native  wo- 
man, who  had  crept  in  at  a  remote  door ;  this  last  held 
in  her  arms  my  cousin's  infant  daughter,  who  was  in  a 
deep  sleep. 

"  Euphemia  had  sat  down  near  the  pillow  of  her  sis- 
ter's couch,  and  was  gently  raising  the  head  of  the  dying 
child.  My  uncle  and  Frederick  Fairlie  stood  on  one 
side  of  the  couch ;  I  had  placed  myself  near  the  foot ; 
and  the  venerable  minister  had  approached  the  head 
of  the  bed,  standing  near  the  tea-poy.  After  a  momen- 
tary pause,  he  commenced  the  service  in  a  solemn  man- 
ner, choosing  that  baptismal  service  which  is  intended 
for  such  as  are  of  riper  years,  and  are  able  to  answer 
for  themselves;  but  shortening  it  wherever  it  might  be 
conveniently  done  in  favour  of  the  weakness  of  the  dying 
child. 

"  I  had  never  felt,  till  that  moment,  any  sense  what- 
ever of  the  importance  of  our  baptisms^  service :  and  I 
was  affected  beyond  measure  at  the  clearness  and  deci- 
sion with  which  the  little  girl  answered  all  the  questions 
proposed  during  the  course  of  the  service,  though  by  no 
means  in  the  words  indicated  by  the  Prayer  book,  and 
in  somethmg  of  a  Hindoostaunee  accent  and  idiom, 
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which  rendered  her  responses  still  more  affecting.  My 
uncle  looked  sternly  and  determinately  composed,  with 
his  arms  folded,  during  the  whole  of  the  service,  f  for  I 
ventured  several  tirae^  to  steal  an  anxious  look  at  him,) 
till  the  minister,  bathing  her  forehead  witli  the  water, 
pronouiuced  these  words,  *  Gertrude^  I  ba/ptize  thee  in 
the  name  of  the  Father^  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ohostj^  and  was  proceeding  to  declare  her  recep- 
tion into  the  congregation  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  when 
the  unhappy  father  turned  suddenly  round,  quitted  the 
room,  and  his  sobs  were  audible  till  he  had  reached  Mr. 
Fairlie's  study,  which  was  at  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
bungalow. 

"Whether  Mr.  Amot  was  himself  violently  affected  by 
this  circumstance,  or  whether  he  feared  that  the  strength 
of  the  little  sufferer  might  be  exhausted,  certain  it  was, 
that  he  hastened  to  the  end  of  the  service.  He  pro- 
nounced a  blessing  on  the  newly  baptized  child,  with  a 
deep  and  tender  emphasis,  and  hastened  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  us  with  Gatty ;  who,  drawing  her  sister's  head 
down  to  hers  by  a  motion  of  the  hand,  whispered,  that 
she  wished  to  kiss  the  baby.  Mrs.  Fairlie  wept  at  the 
request,  and  taking  the  sleeping  infant  on  its  fringed 
rosare  from  the  arms  of  the  old  Christian  woman,  she 
brought  it  to  the  bed. 

"My  own  infant  was  an  exceedingly  beautiful  one, 
yet  I  could  not  but  feel,  I  did  feel,  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain tender  expression  on  the  countenance  of  this  exqui- 
sitely lovely  babe  of  my  cousin's,  which  exceeded  all  I 
had  ever  seen  or  conceived  of  infancy. 

"  Gatty  tried  to  raise  herself  to  look  at  the  infant,  and 
I  assisted  her  feeble  endeavours.  '  Farewell,  little  Lucy,' 
said  Gatty.  *  Farewell,  little*  baby.  I  once  thought  I 
should  have  lived  to  be  your  nurse,  and  to  have  taught 
you  many  things ;  but,  dear  Lucy,  we  shall  not  be  parted 
long,  we  shall  meet  again  above*  (smd  she  looked  up)  'in 
glory,  Lucy,  with  the  Shepherd ;  where  other  lambs  are 
gathered  to  his  fold.  One  more  kiss,  sweet  Lucy,'  (for 
my  cousin  was  gently  drawing  the  babe  away,)  *one 
more  kiss,  and  then — then  I  shall  be  ready.' 

"  *  Ready  for  what,  my  love?'  said  Euphemia. 

*^^  To  part  with  my  darling,'  returned  Gatty>  'and  go 
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to  my  Father's  house.  For  now,'  she  added,  addressing 
me,  '  he  has  set  his  signet  upon  me,  and  marked  me  for 
his  own.' 

**  While  I  asked  her  what  signet,  the  baby  was  re- 
moved, and  her  mind  evidently  began  to  wander.  Her 
strength,  as  might  be  expected,  seemed  to  fail,  and  she 
sunk  back  on  her  pillow.  Being  directed  by  Euphemia, 
I  administered  some  cordial  drops  to  her,  which  were 
provided  on  a  table ;  after  which  she  nearly  closed  her 
eyes,  and  contuiued  to  speak  in  a  low  and  confused  man- 
ner for  some  minutes,  saying.  *  When  was  it  done  ?  Who 
did  it?  Did  you  do  it,  Olivia? 

"  *  Do  what,  my  love?' 

" '  My  mother,'  she  said,  *  did  they  bapth^e  her  ?  Why 
was  she  laid  in  that  horrible  place  ?' 

*'I  knew  not  what  to  answer;  and  as  Euphemia  had 
sent  away  her  child  and  was  returned,  I  looked  at  her 
to  dictate  my  reply.  Euphemia  motioned  to  me  to  make 
no  answer,  and  the  poor  young  sufferer  lay  still  a  mi- 
nute, her  eyes  being  closed ;  but  again  beginning  to 
speak,  *  It  is  a  dark  place,'  she  said,  ^  there  is  no  light 
there.  O,  my  mother !'  and  she  sobbed,  and  seemed  so 
agitated  in  her  sleep  or  doze,  that  Euphemia  spoke  to 
her,  and  said,  *  Gatty,  dear  Gatty,  my  beloved,  what  is 
the  matter  ?' 

"  The  child  opened  her  eyes  with  a  distressing  stare; 
'  That  buryrng-ground,'  she  said,  *  is  so  very,  very  far  off 
It  gets  further  off  every  moment, — O,  how  very  far !' 

"  *  Gatty,  my  love,'  said  Euphemia,  *  you  are  dreaming. 
Awake,  awake,  my  child,'  and  she  raised  her  head  a  lit- 
tle, and  kept  repeating  her  name  for  a  minute, 

"*Is  it  you,  Euphemia?'  said  the  child.  *Is  it  you, 
my  Euphemia  ?  But  shall- 1  never  see  my  mother's  grave 
again  ?  Am  I  parted  for  ever,  Euphemia,  from  my  mo- 
ther ?' 

"  *  No  one  has  ever  said  so,  my  child,'  returned  Eu- 
phemia. 

"  *I  thought  you  said  so ;  and  Olivia  just  now  said  so/ 
she  added.  '  Olivia,  why  did  you  speak  to  me  about  my 
mother  ?' 

"*  Come,'  said  Euphemia,  *lay  your  poor  head  on  my 
bosom,  and  I  will  repeat  a  hymn  to  you,  and  you  shall 
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sleepy  Sfid  my  totefy  covtsin  stretched  herself  on  the 
eouch,  and  laid  her  little  sisterls  head  on  her  bosom,  and 
gemly  soothed  her  fill  a  refrieshing  sleep  had  overcome 
her,  and  she  was  enabled  to  remove  her  to  her  pillow  and 
leave  her  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  care  of  the  old  Chris- 
tian woman. 

"  We  now  withdrew  from  the  sick  chamber,  and  I  had 
Opportunity  of  giving  free  vent  to  my  tears.  '  O,  Euphe- 
ftiia,'  I  saidf,  'what  a  scene  is  this !' 

"  *  It  shows,'  said  she,  *  the  wonderful  power  of  regene- 
taiing  grace.  It  shows,  my  dear  Olivia,  that  religion  is 
fio  imaginary  thing.  It  also  proves  that  my  unhappy 
brothers  and  sisters  were  as  capable  of  improvement  as 
.other  children,  had  they  possessed  only  common  advan- 
tages ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  that  these  are  the  refections 
Itrhich  now  so  dreadfully  embitter  the  feelings  of  my  un- 
happy father.' 

"  We  wer6  still  within  the  range  of  the  ladies'  apart- 
ments, ai^d  ^e  sat  down  near  an  open  window ;  and  on 
this  o<^casion,  Euphemia,  in  the  fulness  of  her  sad  heart, 
told  me  of  the  many  distressing  and  disgraceful  events 
which  had  taken  place  among  my  cousins  since  she  had 
seen  me.  Of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzhenrv,  especially,  she 
gave  a  most  affecting  account;  informing  me,  that 
Uieir  union  had  been  a  truly  wretched  one ;  that  Julia 
had  tried  him  greatly  with  the  violence  of  her  temper, 
and  that  he  had  retaliated  by  open  contempt ;  that,  al- 
though frequently  very  gay,  and  even  noisy  in  company, 
he  was  subject  to  intervals  of  the  most  alarming  de- 
spondency, which  sometimes  continued  for  days  toge- 
ther. She  concluded  by  saying,  *0,  Olivia,  you  had, 
indeed,  an  escape ;  when,  in  losing  your  hopes  of  in- 
heriting any  thing  from  yoiir  father,  you  also  lost  that 
unhappy  man.' 

"  *  But  might  he  not,'  I  said,  and  hesitated, 

"  *  Might  he  not  have  been  happier  V  added  she,  taking 
me  up,  *  have  done  better,  had  he  married  the  woman 
he  pretended  to  love,  and  certainly  would  have  chosen  ? 
Ah,  Olivia !  I  have  my  doubts.  Mr.  Fitzhenry  is  an  infi- 
del ;  from  this  springs  his  heaviest  afflictions.  Had  you 
married  him,  would  you  hate  endeavoured  to  lead  him 
to  God  ?  The  question  is  easily  answered.    Hew  have 

IV.  B 
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you  acted  in  this  respect  towards  the  milder,  and  far 
more  amiable  man,  who  is  now  your  husband  V 

"  I  could  make  no  reply  to  this,  but  being  much  over- 
come by  my  feelings,  began  to  renew  my  tears ;  and  no- 
thing more  passed  between  Euphemia  and  myself,  till  I 
was  summoned  to  attend  my  uncle,  who  waited  for  me 
on  ihe  elephant. 

"  I  took  a  hasty  leave  of  Euphemia,  promising^  to  be 
with  her  by  day^awn ;  and  bemg  led  into  the  verandah 
by  Mr,  Fairlie,  there  met  and  acknowledged  Mr.  Arnot ; 
who  promised  to  call  on  me  in  a  day  or  two,  and  to  per- 
form the  same  kind  office  for  my  little  daughter  as  he 
had  done  for  poor  Gatty,  and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  for 
my  cousin's  little  Lucy. 

"  When  mounted  in  the  howdah  by  my  uncle,  I  felt  at  a 
loss  how  to  address  the  old  gentleman  ;  not  well  knowing 
whether  he  would  choose  to  make  any  reference  to  what 
had  passed  ;  and  I  was  glad  I  desisted,  for  1  should  pro- 
bably have  displeased  him  if  I  had  referred  to  it;  for  it 
appears  he  was  ashamed  of  the  late  exposure  of  his  feel- 
ings, and  had  again  assumed  his  usual  manner,  giving 
me  no  very  agreeable  specimen  of  it  as  we  returned  to- 
wards the  other  side  of  the  valley. 

"  During  the  first  part  of  our  short  ride,  he  was  abusing 
the  7nohant,  in  language  the  most  coarse ;  and,  during  the 
latter  half,  he  amused  me  with  some  speculations  he  had 
lately  made  in  indigo,  which  I  should  have  but  little  un- 
derstood, even  had  I  attended  to  them,  which  was  far 
from  being  the  case. 

"  The  first  time  I  crossed  this  vale  of  Bauglepore  was 
with  little  Gatty  on  this  very  elephant ;  and  when  I  com- 
pared the  moral  state  of  the  child  at  this  time,  with  what 
it  was  then ;  and  the  state  of  my  uncle's  family  with  what 
it  then  was;  when  I  considered  also,  that  I  myself,  in 
point  of  religion,  was  so  rtiuch  deteriorated  and  fallen,  I 
Was  agitated  with  such  a  variety  of  feelings  as  I  am  un- 
able to  describe. 

"The  sun  had  just  sunk  beneath  the  horizon;  and,  as 
we  were  ascending  towards  my  uncle's  bungalow^  I  per- 
ceived that  Mr.  Milbourne  had  erected  a  large  tent  on  the 
lawn,  just  opposite  the  windows  of  the  room  where  I  had 
formerly  sat    Groups  of  servants  were  scattered  in  aU 
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directions ;  and  the  verandah^  as  we  approached,  seem- 
ed full  of  company. 

"  *  We  shan't  want  visiters  to-night,  it  seems,'  exclaim- 
ed my  uncle ;  adding  some  other  remark,  with  an  oath, 
which  I  did  not  exactly  hear ;  and  as  the  next  minute 
brought  us  to  the  front  of  the  bungalow^  I  was  assisted 
from  my  lofty  situation  by  Mr.  Milbourne,  who  ran  be- 
fore the  rest  of  the  party  to  tell  me  that  the  child  was 
well,  and  in  the  tent  with  her  nurse.  To  the  tent,  therefore, 
I  hastened,  and  having  kissed  my  baby,  and  changed  my 
dress,  for  my  toilet  was  all  prepared  as  by  magic,  I  pre- 
sently returned  to  the  bung^alow^  where  dinner  was  wait- 
ing. There  I  found,  among  other  company,  Julia  and 
Mr.  Fitzhenry;  my  two  favourites,  Lizzy  and  Ste- 
phen ;  the  two  young  men  from  the  hills ;  and  Mr.  and 
Sirs.  Ellison.  The  table,  as  usual,  was  groaning  with 
plate,  china,  and  immense  joints  of  meat ;  and  I  saw  not 
on  any  one  countenance,  excepting  that  of  my  uncle,  the 
expression  of  the  smallest  anxiety  respecting  Gatty. 

"  When  I  first  entered  the  hall,  the  blaze  of  lights  and 
number  of  voices  seemed  to  confuse  me ;  and  I  scarcely 
knew  whom  I  addressed,  or  whose  inquiries  I  answered. 
Neither  was  I  aware  near  whom  my  uncle  had  placed 
me  at  dinner,  till  I  looked  up  and  saw  Mr.  Fitzhenry  on 
my  left  hand,  and  his  disagreeable  wife  nearly  opposite  to 
me.  I  could  not  well  turn  and  look  at  Mr.  Fitzhenry, 
who  was  so  near  to  me ;  but  I  instantly  discovered  thai 
Julia  had  become  lusty,  and  had  entirely  lost  her  shape, 
and  all  the  delicacy  of  her  skin,  and  appeared  so  old,  that 
I  could  scarcely  believe  her  to  be  the  same  young  person 
whom  I  saw  when  I  first  came  to  Bauglepore.  This  mys- 
tery was,  however,  very  soon  explained  to  me,  when  I 
saw  her  swallowing  one  bottle  of  strong  beer  after  an- 
other ;  and  observed  a  hookah  burdaur  gently  insinuating 
the  silver  mouth-piece  of  a  hookah  under  the  arm  of  his 
mistress's  chair  between  the  courses.  But  before  I  had 
time  to  make  all  these  observations,  the  lady  addressed 
me  several  times  in  one  of  those  languid  tones  which  are 
adopted  at  times  by  those  persons  who  know  that  they 
must  not  always  trust  their  natural  voices.  *I  am  glad 
to  see  you  look  so  well,  Olivifiu'  she  said,  *  and  I  hope  we 
flhall  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.'  All  of  which 
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jpiras  very  well ;  but  when  she  afterwards  added,  *  I  am 
florry  you  found  poor  Gatty  no  better,'  in  the  same  un- 
meanhig  and  unvaried  tone,  I  felt  my  indignation  rise, 
and  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  saying,  *  I  did 
expect  to  find  you  with  your  sister,  Mrs.  Fitzhenry ;  but 
I  suppose  you  had  some -other  engagement.' 

"  *  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  not  lost  your  fine  flow  of 
Bpirits,  cousin  Olivia — Mrs.  Milbourne  I  mean,'  said  Sle- 
pnen,  whom  I  had  not  before  much  noticed,  as  he  sat 
near  the  bottom  of  the  table ;  adding,  as  he  turned  to  my 
husband,  *  Mr.  Milbourne,  don't  you  find  that  my  cousin 
has  charming  spirits?  She  does  not  appear  to  have  lost 
them  in  the  jungles.^ 

"  *  Jung-lea  P  I  repeated.  *  Why  you  are  not  comparing 
our  situation  to  yours  among  the  hills,  Stephen  ?  We  are, 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  much  out  of  the  world  as  you  sup- 
pose.' 

"Much  more  discourse  of  this  desultory  kind  took 
place,  during  which,  my  uncle  and  Mr.  Fitzhenry  were 
silent ;  till  at  length  some  one  suggested  another  subject, 
by  asking  how  the  race  had  been  decided.  This  was  a 
race  at  Monghyr,  which  had  excited  considerable  interest 
among  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  ;  and  in  reply  to  this 
question  many  remarks  were  made,  many  technical 
terms  were  used,  with  many  profane  oaths;  and  Mr. 
Fitzhenry,  bursting  forth  with  a  vehemence  which  made 
me  drop  my  knife  and  fork,  and  look  directly  in  his  face, 
displayed  an  interest  in  the  subject  which  betrayed  him, 
and  evinced  his  increased  profligacy.  He  gave  us  the 
whole  of  the  business  as  it  had  been  arranged,  and  swore 
at  the  successful  bettors ;  asserting  there  had  been  foul 
play,  and  that  every  man  was  a  liar  who  should  main^ 
tain  the  contrary;  and  that  he  himself  was  at  least  a 
hundred  rvpees  out  of  pocket  by  the  roguery  which  had 
been  practised  the  day  before. 

"My  uncle,  on  his  son-in-law's  representafion,  took 
up  the  matter  with  equal  warmth,  and  the  discussion 
brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  second  course;  the  gentlemen 
in  the  mean  time  inflaming  their  zeal  with  strong  beer, 
wh'ch  disappeared,  bottle  after  bottle,  with  amazing  ex 
pedition.  The  subject  was  given  up  while  the  servants 
yvere  removing  the  table-cloth;  and  as  sojopi  t^a  possible 
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afterwards,  being  the  burree  beebee  of  the  night,  I  moved 
for  an  adjournment,  and  took  the  ladies  into  my  tent  to 
see  my  baby. 

"During  this  violent  discussion,  I  had,  however,  ah 
opportunity  of  surveying  the  man  whom  I  had  once  so 
much  preferred,  with  cool  and  unimpassioned  judgment; 
and  I  wondered  how  he  ever  could  have  been  the  object 
of  my  preference.  But,  surely,  he  was  strangely  altered  5 
and,  like  the  ghost  in  Leonora,  he  seemed  but  the 
ghastly  resemblance  of  his  former  self.  His  features  ap- 
peared larger,  as  the  flesh  had  shrunk  from  them ;  his 
eyes  more  wild  and  full ;  his  dress,  though  still  fashion- 
able, disordered  and  otUree;  and  I  doubt  not,  if  I  had 
obtained  him  as  the  rose  of  my  choice,  I  should,  inde^, 
have  grasped  a  thorn,  which  would  have  pierced  me  to 
the  quick. 

"  My  sleep  was  by  no  means  easy  during  the  night.  It 
was  ten  o'clock  when  I  withdrew  to  my  tent ;  and,  pre- 
tending fatigue,  I  contrived  to  get  rid  of  the  ladies,  and 
did  not  return  to  the  bungalow.  But  although  I  went 
to  bed,  the  agitation  of  my  mind  prevented  me  from 
sleeping;  and  when  Mr.  Milbourne  came,  about  mid- 
night, he  did  not  diminish  my  uneasiness  by  informing 
me  that  the  party  were  not  yet  dispersed,  and  that  the 
gentlemen  were  occupied  in  play.  '  And  my  uncle  V  I 
said. 

" '  Your  uncle  I  left  at  his  hookah  and  his  brandy  and 
water — him,  and  that  odious  woman,  his  daughter,  oc- 
cupied in  the  same  way.' 

"  *  Odious  woman !'  I  repeated ;  for  Mr.  Milbourne  was 
not  accustomed  to  use  such  expressions. 

"  *  Yes,'  he  replied,  *  odious  woman  I  with  her  shawls, 
and  her  hookah^  and  her  taunting  and  reproachful  man- 
ner!' 

"  *  And  poor  Gatty,'  I  said,  *  is  she  quite  forgotten  ?' 

"  *  The  best  thing  you  can  wish  for  Gatty,'  he  replied, 
'  if  there  is  any  go(5  in  her,  is,  that  she  may  die.  and  be 
out  of  the  way  of  the  whole  family ;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  your  charming  cousin  Euphemia,  they  are  alto- 
gether a  despicable  set.' 

"  As  I  before  said,  I  slept  but  little;  and  by  day-dawn, 
I  ro8e,  and  went  in  mjpalanmdn  to  Mr.  Faulie's. 

R3 
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"  Early  as  it  was,  I  found  my  uncle's  elephant  in  tho 
compound;  and  I  argued  the  worst  from  the  silence  of 
the  servants.  The  doors  of  the  bung-alow  were  open :  I 
walked  in :  there  was  a  deep  silence ;  and  I  saw  no  one 
till  I  entered  the  room  where  I  had  seen  Gatty  the  day 
befora  I  had  arrived  at  the  moment  in  whicii  all  the 
anxious  friends  of  the  beloved  child  were  waiting  her 
last  sigh ;  and  such  a  scene  it  was  as  I  never  can  forget 
Euphemia  was  sitting  by  her  pillow,  holding  a  smelling* 
bottle  in  her  hand,  her  tears  dropping  fast  Orom  her  eyes ; 
the  Christian  native  female  was  kneeling  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed;  Frederick  FairUe  stood  with  his  arms  folded, 
tenderness  seeming  to  struggle  on  his  fine  features  with 
manly  firmness.  Near  him  was  my  uncle,  who  had 
been  up  all  night ;  his  gray  hairs  were  disordered,  his 
wrinkles  deepened,  his  iron  features  being,  as  it  were, 
broken  up,  resembling  a  mighty  rock  blasted  with  the 
fire  of  heaven ;  his  eyes  were,  however,  fixed  on  his  child, 
and  he  seemed  to  await  the  last  expected  sigh  or  strug- 
gle, as  the  conmiencement  of  heavy  affliction  and  pro- 
tracted sorrow.  The  child  herself  lay  stretched  upon 
her  back  without  motion,  and  apparently  without  breath ; 
yet  it  was  thought  she  was  not  dead,  and  another  gasp, 
another  dying  groan,  was  expected,  and  expected  with 
dread.  No  one  addressed  me  as  I  entered,  though  all 
saw  me,  and  I  joined  the  expecting  group  without  daring 
to  hazard  a  question.  Another  and  another  moment 
passed :  at  length  a  slight,  a  very  slight,  convulsion  agi- 
tated the  marble  features  of  the  child ;  her  mouth  opened, 
she  uttered  a  plaintive  and  indistinct  cry,  gently  sighed, 
and  escaped  for  ever  from  all  earthly  troubles. 

"  It  was  now  evident  to  all  that  she  was  no  more.  My 
uncle  pressed  his  lips  on  hers,  uttered  a  groan,  infinitely 
more  bitter  than  that  by  which  the  happy  little  Gatty 
had  resigned  her  redeemed  soul,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  followed  by  Mr.  Fairlie ;  while  I  led  the  weeping 
Euphemia  into  another  apartment,  though  not  till  she 
had  repeatedly  kissed  the  cold  remains  of  the  child  of  her 
tenderest  affections. 

"  I  spent  several  sad  hours  with  Euphemia  during  that 
ipoming,  but  saw  no  more  of  my  uncle,  who  did  not  re- 
turn till  near  the  hoar  appointed  for  the  poor  child's 
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funeral ;  for  in  India  it  is  necessary  to  expedite  these  things 
In  a  manner  truly  shocking  to  our  European  feelings. 

"  When  I  returned  to  our  tent,  I  found  Mr.  Milboume 
prepared  to  attend  the  ceremony ;  and  when  he  had  left 
me,  I  spent  the  interval  of  his  absence  in  tears. 

"  Mr.  Milboume  did  not  return  till  eight  o'clock ;  and 
then  advised  me,  as  I  was  tolerably  calm,  to  jom  my  un- 
cle's family  at  supper.  *  The  old  gentleman  is  composed,' 
he  said,  'and  was  so  during  the  whole  of  the  sad  cere- 
mony ;  and  the  longer  you  delay  seeing  him,  the  more 
affecting  will  the  interview  be  to  both.' 

"There  was  much  reason  in  this;  I  therefore  ac- 
quiesced, though  feeling  inexpressibly  low,  and  accom- 
panied Mr.  Milboume  to  the  supper-table  in  the  bung-alow, 

"  I  had  prepared  myself  to  expect  a  burst  of  feeSng  on 
the  part  of  my  uncle  when  he  first  saw  me,  but  I  was 
mistaken  in  this  expectation.  He  war.  sitting  in  his  usual 
place,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  when  I  came  in,  and  only 
bowed,  or  rather  slightly  nodded,  without  taking  the  end 
of  his  Iwokah  from  his  mouth.  I  did  not,  however,  like 
his  appearance;  there  was  a  depth  of  sorrow  in  his  coun- 
tenance, which  spoke  more  of  despair  than  of  tender 
grief;  he  looked  at  least  twenty  years  older  than  when  I 
first  knew  him ;  and  there  was  a  heaviness  in  his  eyes, 
which  made  me  almost  fear  that  he  had  either  drank  or 
smoked  some  stupifying  drug,  to  deaden  his  feelings. 
Lizzy  and  Stephen  were  the  only  persons  of  the  famny 
who  were  present,  besides  my  uncle.  They  were  aU,  as  weu 
as  myself  and  Mr.  Milboume,  in  mourning;  and  the  black, 
if  possible,  made  Lizzy's  sallow  face  and  negro  features 
more  ugly  than  ever.  I  also  recognised  that  in  the  faces 
of  this  brother  and  sister  which  made  me  regard  them 
with  increased  aversion :  this  was  an  expression  of  satis- 
faction, endeavoured  to  be  concealed  by  a  sanctified  or 
hypocritical  air  of  sorrow. 

"Such  was  the  parly  assembled  round  that  table,  where 
once  I  had  seen  a  large,  a  gay,  and  numerous  assembly 
of  sons  and  daughters ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
appear  more  than  composed;  cheerful  I  could  not  be,  nei- 
ther did  I  venture  to  speak. 

"  While  we  went  through  tfie  form  of  supping,  Mr. 
Jdilboume  exerted  himself  va  a  manner  which  made  me 
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admire  his  kindness :  though  a  man  of  very  few  worda^ 
he  kept  up  a  tolerably  animated,  though  serious  conver- 
sation with  Stephen,  and  tried  to  bring  forward  those 
topics  which  generall>  possessed  the  most  interest  with 
my  uncle.  The  old  gentleman,  in  consequence,  spoke 
once  or  twice ;  but  not  one  word  was  said  which  bore 
reference  to  the  events  of  the  day. 

"At  length  the  table  was  uncovered,  and  my  uncle  be- 
ing supplied  with  brandy  and  water,  we  were  beginning 
to  talk  ourselves  into  somewhat  greater  tranquillity,  when 
suddenly  we  saw  torches  on  the  lawn,  and  heard  the 
trampling  of  a  horse.  In  a  minute  these  were  arrived  at 
the  door  of  the  house,  and  a  moment  afterwards,  Mr. 
Fitzhenry,  in  the  same  dress  in  which  he  attended  the 
funeral,  entered  the  hall.  Never  shall  I  forget  his  appear- 
ance, nor  the  ghastly  deadly  paleness  of  his  face ;  he 
scarcely  noticed  any  of  us  who  sat  round  the  table,  but 
addressing  my  uncle,  begged  a  moment's  conversation 
with  him. 

" '  What !  to-night?'  replied  my  uncle  fretfully. 

" '  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  *  my  business  will  admit 
of  no  delay.  I  must  speak  with  you,  and  alone ;  time 
presses,  it  must  be  now.' 

"  My  uncle  rose,  and  walked  with  him  into  his  study, 
which  was  a  small  room  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  ana 
having  two  doors  opening  into  it,  as  well  as  four  others, 
two  of  which  opened  to  the  outer  ver an dah^  and  two  into 
the  interior  of  the  house.  All  of  those  doors  were,  how- 
ever, fastened,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  inner 
ones ;  nevertheless,  as  their  panels  were  all  made  to  open 
and  shut  like  Venetian  blinds,  it  was  very  easy  to  hear 
without  what  was  said  within  by  any  person  speaking 
tolerably  loud. 

"  Nothing  was  said  by  us  who  were  left  in  the  hall  till 
we  heard  the  door  of  the  study  shut  after  my  uncle  and 
his  hopeful  son-in-law,  though  our  eyes,  no  doubt,  ex- 
pressed many  things.  At  length,  Stephen  broke  the 
silence,  exclaiming,  though  in  a  voice  which  he  con- 
trived should  not  be  heard  within,  *  That  fellow  has  been 
at  some  of  his  pranks  again,  as  sure  as  I  am  alive.' 

"'What pranks?' said  I. 

« <  Swindling  of  some  sort,'  returned  Stephen,  carele8»* 
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ly,  and  wholly  forgetting  the  character  of  the  mourner 
which  he  had  assumed  during  the  former  part  of  the 
evening.  '  If  that  fellow  dies  a  natural  death,  my  name  it 
not  Stephen.' 

" '  What  do  you  mean  V  asked  Mr.  M ilboume. 

"  *  Why,  I  mean  that  he  will  be  hanged  before  he  is 
many  years  older;  and  ought  to  have  been  hanged 
months  ago,  if  he  had  his  due.' 

" '  Explain  yourself,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Milboume :  *  I  can- 
not understand  what  you  mean.  I  always  supposed  Fitz- 
henry  to  be  a  gentleman.' 

" '  A  gentleman  I'  replied  Stephen ;  *  a  pretty  sort  of  a 
gentleman ;  there  are  many  such  gentlemen  hanged  in 
England  I  take  it  every  year,  and  no  great  matter  either ; 
but  I  wish  some  one  had  tucked  him  up  before  he  had 
made  acquaintance  with  this  house,  and  won  our  young 
ladies'  hearts  with  his  milk-and-water  face.' 

"  No  one,  I  believe,  saw  the  impertinent  look  which 
Stephen  gave  me  as  he  uttered  these  words,  and  I 
thought  it  best  not  to  take  the  insult  to  myself;  and,  in- 
deed, I  had  not  much  time  to  think  of  myself,  for  I  was 
really  anxious  to  know  what  charges  Stephen  had  to 
bring  against  this  unhappy  man,  and  to  hearken  to  the 
answers  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Milboume's  inquiries^ 
who  asked  him  on  what  grounds  he  supposed  his  brother- 
in-law  hot  worthy  of  the  name  of  gentleman. 

" '  On  what  grounds  V  returned  Stephen.  *  In  the  first 
place,  because  he  never  pays  his  debts; — in  the  second,  be- 
cause he  will  get  money  on  any  pretence  from  every  one 
he  knows ; — and  in  the  third  place,  because  he  makes  the 
worst  use  of  whatever  sums  he  can  obtain :  and  if,'  added 
he,  *  he  were  content  with  robbing  all  those  fools  who 
choose  to  trust  him,  well  and  good  ;  but  he  is  suspected 
of  having  embezzled  some  public  money  with  which  he 
has  been  entrusted:  and  I  dare  venture  to  swear  that  this 
is  the  business  which  has  brought  him  here  to-night,  and 
that  he  is  in  danger,  at  this  moment,  of  being  brought  to 
public  shame.' 

"  *  O,  Stephen !'  I  exclaimed,  observmg  his  light  and 
triumphant  manner,  ^  and  is  there  no  hope  of  savmg  this 
unhappy  man  V 

^^4  looli;  of  coo}  9nd  faiQiJiar  insolence  was  all  that  I 
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pot  in  reply  from  Stephen,  who,  addressing  Mr.  Mil- 
Bourne,  said,  ^  It's  wonderful  to  me  that  Fitzhenry  has 
never  applied  to  you  for  money,  knowing,  as  he  does, 
the  interest  he  has  in  your  family.' 

"  Mr.  Milbourne  changed  colour  as  Stephen  spoke,  and 
was  preparing  an  answer,  I  know  not  to  what  effect, 
when  the  other  interrupted  him  with  a  shrill  whistle; 
and,  as  if  electrified  with  sonie  new  idea,  exclaimed, '  By 
Jupiter,  that's  rare!  And  how  much  did  he  come  over 
you  for  Milbourne  V 

" '  What  do  you  mean,  Stephen  V  I  said,  being  wholly 
out  of  patience  with  him. 

" '  Why,  don't  you  apprehend  the  thing,  cousin  Olivia? 
he  answered.  '  Where's  your  wit  now  ?  or  perhaps  you 
don't  choose  to  understand.  Can't  you  see  that  your  hus- 
band has  been  bit  ?  If  Fitzhenry  has  not  obtained  a  good 
round  sum  from  Milbourne,  I  am  not  sitting  here,  and 
my  name  is  not  Stephen.' 

"  *  I  have  never  acknowledged  any  such  thing,'  said 
Mr.  Milbourne. 

"  *  I  don't  say  you  have,'  returned  Stephen,  *  neither 
need  you ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  to  what  extent  you 
came  down  with  the  rupees;  for  as  sure  as  I  am  here, 
you  will  never  see  one  of  them  again  as  long  as  you  live.' 

"  *  I  shall  have  all  I  expect  to  receive,'  returned  Mr. 
Milbourne,  calmly ;  *  and,  therefore,  my  good  fellow,  you 
may  make  yourself  easy  on  that  head.' 

"  *  Easy !'  repeated  Stephen,  '  I  am  not  uneasy  about 
any  thing  of  the  sort ;  if  you  choose  to  throw  your  mo- 
ney to  the  dogs,  it 's  no  business  of  mine.  But  hark ! 
how  low  they  speak  there  within !  they  are  hatching  no 
good,  I  am  sure.  But  I  will  be  at  the  bottom  of  it ;'  and 
getting  up  quietly,  he  stole  softly  out  into  the  verandah, 
leaving  us  to  look  at  each  other,  for  we  could  none  of  us 
venture  to  utter  what  was  in  our  minds. 

"  A  few  minutes  had  passed  in  silence,  when  he  came 
back  again,  stepping  softly,  and  drawing  close  to  the  ta- 
ble. *  They  are  at  it,  quiet  as  they  are ;  they  are  fairly 
in  for  it.  The  old  man,  however,  is  as  steady  as  Jart^ara 
rock,  and  the  other  as  mad  as  a  wild  boar ;  though  he 
mutters  so  confoundedly,  he'll  burst  out  by  and  by.  But 
VVi  wager  my  father  against  him  \  he'll  not  come  over 
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him.  The  old  lad  can  be  as  steady  as — as,  no  matter 
what,'  he  added,  looking  at  me,  '  I  won't  say  bad  words 
before  ladies ;  but  if  Fitzhenry  squeezes  one  rupee  out 
of  him,  1  don't  stand  here.' 

^'  I  was  agitated  all  this  time  with  rage  against  Stephen, 
and  should  probably  have  broken  out,  h^  he  not,  after 
having  given  us  this  renewed  specimen  of  his  brutality^ 
crept  out  again  to  his  place  of  observation  in  the  veran- 
ctah.  My  anger,  however,  which  was  on  the  point  of 
bursting  on  Stephen,  now  broke  out  on  Lizzy,  and  I  re- 
marked that  I  wondered  how  she  could  sit  quietly,  and 
hear  her  brother  speak  so  unfeelingly  of  her  sister's  hus- 
band, and  so  disrespectfully  of  her  father. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  young  woman, 
that  she  never,  on  any  occasion,  indulged  any  expression 
of  irritated  feeling  in  the  presence  of  her  equals.  How 
she  acted  with  her  inferiors  I  never  asked,  but  with  me 
she  ever  preserved  a  cold,  unmoved  manner,  which  oc- 
casioned me  to  detest  her  more  than  I  should  otherwise 
have  done ;  for  I  had  no  degree  of  charity  towards  her, 
and,  indeed,  never  wished  to  have  any. 

In  answer  to  my  accusation,  i^e  replied  in  her  usual 
indifferent  manner,  that  she  had  no  influence  over  her 
brother,  and  that  he  must  do  what  he  pleased.  I  proba- 
bly might  have  added  more,  had  not  the  voices  in  the 
next  room  suddenly  become  louder,  Stephen  at  the  same 
time  re-appearing.  '  'Tis  as  I  thought,  Milbourne,'  said 
the  young  man, '  'tis  about  the  government-money ;  and 
if  Fitzhenry  can't  raise  the  sum,  he  will  be  dished,  and 
that  in  a  few  hours.  But  the  old  boy  is  firm ;  he  stands 
his  ground  to  a  miracle.' 

"The  contention  within  now  became  fiercer,  and  I 
heard  my  uncle  say,  *  I  am  not  to  be  frightened.  Sir;'  and 
I  begged  Mr.  Milbourne  to  interfere. 

"  *  Put  your  pistols  down.  Sir,'  said  my  uncle ;  don't 
play  off  these  things  on  me.' 

"  Mr.  Fitzhenry 's  voice  was  heard  in  reply,  but  he 
spoke  thickly,  and  we  could  not  distinguish  what  he  said. 
My  uncle  answered  agara,  and  then  both  spoke  together; 
and  there  was  a  sound  as  of  a  scuffle.  Mr.  Milbourne  and 
Stephen  ran  to  the  door  which  was  used  as  a  commu- 
nication to  this  room,  and  I,  in  my  agitation,  followed^ 
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The  door  was  fastened  within ;  and,  as  they  were  trying 
to  burst  it  open,  we  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol,  followed 
by  a  heavy  groan  and  the  sound  of  some  great  weight 
falling  on  the  floor :  at  the  same  moment  the  door  gave 
way,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  upon  the  table,  I  saw 
my  uncle  standing  upright,  but  of  a  ghastly  paleness, 
and  the  unfortunate  Fitzhenry  struggling  on  the  floor. 

'  Never,  never  shall  I  forget  that  awful  moment,  nor 
that  inundation  of  thought,  which  bore  me,  in  an  instant^ 
through  every  scene  in  which  I  had,  during  my  early  re- 
sidence in  India,  been  in  the  company  of  the  miserable' 
man  whose  dying  struggles  I  then  beheld. 

"  Years  have  passed  since  then,  but  they  have  only  lefP 
feinter  impressions  on  my  mind  than  that  one  terrifio* 
moment. 

"  Mr.  M ilboume  and  Stephen  rushed  into  the  room  the* 
moment  the  door  gave  way,  and  I  was  following  them^ 
when  I  felt  myself  seized  by  some  one,  and  turning,  half 
feinting,  half  frantic,  to  ascertain  by  whom  I  was  thus 
held,  I  found  myself  in  the  arms  of  Frederick  Fairlie-^ 
who  forced  me  from  the  scene  of  horror,  and  delivered 
me  to  my  own  servants,  who  bearing  me  to  my  tent,  I 
was  so  happy  as  to  lose  all  recollection,  for  a  time,  in  a 
long  fainting-fit. 

"  It  was  long  after  midnight  when  Mr.  Milbourne  came 
to  me.  I  asked  him  no  questions,  and  there  was  no  need,- 
for  I  knew  that  he  would  have  told  me  had  poor  Mr.  Fitz- 
henry still  lived ;  he  would  have  had  pleasure  in  so  do- 
ing; but  he  had  no  communication  of  this  kind  to  make; 
and  when  he  suggested  to  me  that  it  would  be  best  for 
us  to  return  home,  I  fully  understood  that  the  event,  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  was  fatal. 

"  Such  is  the  expedition  with  which  things  of  this  kind 
are  managed  in  India,  that  we  were  in  our  pinnace,  and 
had  already  lost  sight  of  the  conka  rock,  on  which  my 
uncle's  house  stood,  before  seven  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing; and  having  moved  to  that  distance  which  wholly 
changed  the  scene,  halted  for  the  dpy,  at  the  foot  of  a 
flight  of  stone  steps,  on  the  summit  ol  which  was  a  large 
Brahminee  fig-tree,  and  an  old  pagoda,  in  order  to  give 
the  remainder  of  our  servants,  whom  we  had  left  behind 
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ns  to  bring  away  our  baggage  and  to  prepare  provision, 
sufficient  time  to  join  us. 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  that  long  sad  day  which  we  spent 
— never  shall  I  forget  my  bitter  reflections  at  that  pe- 
riod. How  did  my  thoughts  attach  themselves  to  what 
I  fancied  was  passing  at  Bauglepore!  and  when  Mr. 
Milbourne,  towards  evening,  slipped  away,  and  was  ab- 
sent for  a  few  hours,  I  too  well  knew  the  reason  of  thi» 
absence,  and  my  imagination  faithfully  presented  the 
whole  scene  of  the  funeral  of  the  unhappy  self-destroyer. 

"Thus  ended  this  miserable  visit  to  Bauglepore;  and 
thus  closed  the  life  of  the  unhappy  man  to  whom  I  had 
once  so  fondly  attached  myself.  Here,  indeed,  were 
many  thorns,  but  the  roses,  where  were  they?  Yet  there 
were  mercies  for  me  hid  beneath  these  frowning  provi- 
dences. I,  however,  realized  them  not  at  that  time ;  I 
saw  only  the  horrors  which  surrojnded  me ;  and,  refu- 
sing to  draw  the  moral  from  these  events,  I  sunk  into  a 
state  of  deep  dejection,  from  which  I  did  not  recover  for 
many  months. 

"I  asked  no  questions  respecting  what  had  passed, 
during  the  day,  at  Bauglepore,.  when  Mr.  Milbourne  re- 
turned ;  nor,  indeed,  did  I  ever  ask  where,  and  in  what 
way,  poor  Fitzhenry  had  been  buried,  or  what  impres- 
sion his  death  had  made. 

"  Our  progress  to  our  station  was  slow,  and  I  received 
every  indulgence  from  Mr.  Milbourne,  who  certainly 
rendered  himself  every  day  more  worthy  of  my  affec- 
tion, though  I  did  not  yield  him  the  return  he  deserved. 

"  I  took  little  delight  in  the  splendours  of  my  situation 
when  I  arrived  again  at  my  own  house ;  and,  as  I  before 
said,  remained  in  a  very  low  and  distressing  state  for 
some  months;  during  which  period,  I  had,  at  times, 
strong  impressions  of  the  importance  of  religion,  though 
I  did  not  disclose  the  fact  even  to  my  husband.  At  the 
end  of  about  ten  months  after  my  return  from  my  miser- 
able visit  to  Bauglepore,  I  was  considerably  relieved  in 
my  spirits,  and  an  entire  new  turn  given  to  my  thoughts, 
by  the  birth  of  a  son.  Ah !  my  little  Henry  !  my  dear 
boy!  how  does  memory  cling  to  thee,  my  child,  my 
lovely  one !  But  I  will  not  anticipate  the  sad  end  of  my 

rv.  s 
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baby.    Thy  little  tale,  sad  at  least  to  thy  mother,  though 
joyful  to  thee,  must  in  its  course  too  soon  be  told. 

"  O,  what  a  ferment  did  J  excite  on  the  joyful  occasion 
of  the  birth  of  my  son!  to  what  expense  did  J  go  for  lace,^ 
and  corals,  and  rows  of  pearls,  to  put  round  his  neck ! 
with  what  a  number  of  attendants  did  I  provide  him  i 
My  melancholy  thoughts  were  now  all  fled,  or  if  they 
sometimes  returned  for  a  moment,  the  smiles  of  my  boy 
presently  banished  them.    With  my  gaiety  of  heart,  I 
again  assumed  my  supercilious  airs  and  love  of  pomp  -, 
and  it  was  about  this  time  that,  having  some  very  valua- 
ble seeds  and  plants  sent  me  from  China  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  I  was  determined  to  possess  a  real,  not  a 
figurative,  garden  of  perfumes ;  and  accordingly  caused 
a  finely  situated  piece  of  ground,  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
at  no  great  distance  from  our  house,,  to  be  encompassed 
with  a  square  puckah  wall^  in  which  I  assembled  all  that 
I  could  command  of  the  rare  and  exquisite  in  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom.    The  necessity  of  having  a  wall  round  my 
garden  as  a  defence  from  wild  animals,  and  the  still  more 
mischievous    inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring   bazar, 
somewhat,  indeed,  troubled  me,  because  it  compelled  me 
to  exclude  from  my  garden  a  view  of  the  fine  forest  and[ 
mountain  scenery  which  the  situation  afforded.    It  was^ 
however,  some  consolation  to  find  that,  when  the  wall 
wa»  built,  some  of  the  higher  points  of  the  hills  were  stilf 
visible  above  it,  richly  decorated  with  their  thickets  of 
latamery  their  fan-like  palms,  their  wide-spreading  fig- 
trees,  the  tamarind,  the  pemu,  and  cotton  trees,  with  a 
thousand  others  of  which  i  never  even  took  the  trouble 
to  learn  the  names.    To  hide  the  wall,  and  decorate  the 
fore-ground,  was,  therefore,  all  I  had  to  do ;  and  this  was 
soon  accomplished  by  the  means  of  the  magnolia,  the 
loquoty  the  campion,  with  its  silver  bells,  ana  a  variety 
of  those  innumerable  beautiful  plants  with  which  the 
tropical  regions  so  generally  abound.    It  was  no  diflScult 
matter  to  procure  water  for  my  garden  from  a  neighbour- 
ing stream  on  the  hills,  and  from  several  wells  which  we 
caused  to  be  dug;  and  when  the  whole  ground  was  laid 
out  by  my  directions,  and  all  the  beautiful  flowers  were 
arranged  in  their  due  order,  the  whole  was  completed  by 
a  smdl  pavilion,  or  dome,  which  was  erected  in  the  cen 
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ire  of  the  square;  and  which,  being  open  on  all  sides, 
jcommanded  a  view  of  the  garden  in  every  direction. 

"  During  one  cold  season  1  took  great  pleasure  in  my 
garden,  frequently  visiting  it,  and  enjoying  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers,  and  the  presence  of  my  children ;  and 
if  there  was  nothing  particularly  praiseworthy  in  this 
amusement,  it  was  at  least  by  no  means  a  blameable 
one ;  excepting  that  the  effect  was  not  what  it  ought  to 
have  been ;  for  instead  of  these  beauties  filling  me  with 
gratitude  to  God,  they  served  rather  to  elate  me  more 
and  more,  and  to  remove  me  further  from  him. 

"Prosperity  was  not  good  for  me;  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  ray  salvation,  that  I  should  find 
thorns  among  my  roses,  or  that  1  should  be  appointed  to 
suffer  temporary  afflictions,  that  I  might  be  delivered  from 
greater  evils.  But  my  reader  may  perhaps  wish  to 
know  something  of  what  was  passmg  at  Bauglepore  all 
|his  time, 

"  I  had  frequent  letters  from  Euphemia,  all  of  which 
were  of  a  melancholy  cast.  Her  father  she  described  as 
being  much  in  the  state  in  which  I  had  seen  him  during 
the  first  day  of  my  visit  at  Bauglepore,^  though  he  seldom 
referred  to  any  afflictive  circumstances.  Julia,  she  in- 
formed me,  had  put  on  mourning  for  her  husband,  but 
had  shown  few  other  tokens  of  sorrow ;  she  had  returned 
to  her  father's  immediately  on  her  becoming  a  widow ; 
but,  soon  afterwards  going  down  to  Calcutta,  had  there 
married  an  old  surgeon,  who  had  nothing  whatever  to 
recommend  him  but  his  rupees,  and  she  was  living  with 
him  in  considerable  style  near  the  Lai  bazar.  Of  her 
brothers,  Euphemia  said  little  in  any  of  her  letters.  Ce- 
lia  she  mentioned  as  living  in  somie  of  the  wild  regions 
near  the  Sunderbunds,  having  a  rapidly  increasing 
family,  and  a  husband  who,  depending  only  on  some  in- 
digo plantations,  was  sometimes  supposed  to  be  worth 
money,  and  sometimes  not  to  be  in  possession  of  a  single 
vice,  Lizzy  and  Lucretia,  she  observed,  were  still  at 
dome ;  but  as  she  never  said  more  than  this  respecting 
them,  I  supposed  that  she  had  nothing  very  agreeable  to 
make  known. 

"  Respecting  her  own  family,  she  spoke  of  her  little 
IfUey  as  being  a  very  ddicate  child,  that  she  trembled 
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for  her  life ;  and  expressed  her  regret,  though  with  sub- 
mission to  the  Divine  will,  that  it  was  not  practicable  for 
them  to  remove  from  a  country  which  had  been  so  fatal 
to  her  children.  Upon  the  whole,  Eupheraia's  letters 
were  of  an  extremely  melancholy  kind;  though  there 
was  an  air  of  piety  diffused  over  these  short  epistles 
which  diminished  their  gloom,  and,  even  to  my  unsancti- 
fied  imagination,  seemed  to  suggest,  that  all  would  work 
together  for  good  in  the  end  for  the  humble  and  patient 
writer  of  them. 

"  It  was  soon  after  receiving  one  of  these  letters  from 
Eupheraia,  that  new  fuel  was  added  to  my  vanity,  by  a 
circumstance  which  I  would  now  mention,  and  which 
is  only  worthy  of  notice  from  the  effect  it  had  on  my 
mind.  A  king's  regiment  was,  we  heard,  passing  up  the 
river  in  boats  to  the  higher  provinces ;  the  colonel  of  this 
regiment  had  formerly  been  known  to  Mr.  Milbourne, 
and  my  husband,  on  this  occasion,  resolved  to  entertain 
the  officers  and  ladies,  for  two  or  three  days,  if  he  could 
persuade  them  to  remain  so  long  in  our  neighbourhood. 
We  accordingly  sent  down  an  invitation  to  meet  them  by 
the  way ;  and  our  invitation  being  accepted,  and  the  whole 
fleet  coming  to  anchor  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  our 
house  stood,  we  spent  three  of  the  gayest  and  most  dissi- 

Eated  days  I  had  ever  experienced.  We  gave  three  public 
reakfasts,  three  dinners,  and  three  balls,  not  sJlowing  our 
entertainments  of  any  kind  to  be  abridged  by  the  Sunday 
which  intervened  between  our  first  and  last  day ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  period  I,  for  once,  was  really  glad  of  a  cessation 
of  display,  gaiety,  and  compliments.  The  flatteries,  how- 
ever, which  I  received  at  this  time,  not  only  from  our 
male  visiters,  but  from  the  officers'  ladies  who  were  of 
our  party,  quite  completed  my  own  good  opinion  of  my- 
self and  of  the  various  elegances  and  distinctions  of  my 
{Situation;  and,  from  that  time,  if  possible,  I  became 
more  determinately  vain  than  ever. 

"  Wlien  my  beloved  boy  was  about  a  year  old^  I  had  a 
daughter,  whom  I  called  Lucy ;  and,  as  soon  afterwards 
as  possible,  another  daughter,  to  whom  we  gave  the  name 
of  Amelia. 

"I  never  was  so  unfeeling  and  hardened  as  not  to 
love  my  childreni  although  they  were  all  nursed  by  black 
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women ;  but  there  was,  I  fear,  much  of  pride  and  vanity 
mingled  with  my  more  tender  feelings,  and  I  was  more 
anxious  respecting  their  external  appearance  than  the 
qualities  of  their  minds,  or  their  spiritual  welfare. 

"  And  now  I  am  come  to  that  crisis  in  which  my  earth- 
h'  paradise  was  at  its  highest  bloom,  and  shed  its  sweetest 
fragrance.  I  had  yet  to  learn  the  perishable  nature  of  all 
enjoyments  which  depend  on  the  creature ;  and  I  was 
soon  to  be  made  to  feel  those  thorns  which  so  frequently 
lie  concealed  beneath  the  sweetest  flowers.  Yet  a  little 
while,  however,  the  storm  was  withheld,  and  I  was  suf- 
fered to  live  even  without  apprehension. 

"  My  Amelia  was  only  a  few  months  old  when  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  fVom  Mr.  Fairlie,  informing  me  of  the  death 
of  his  little  Lucy ;  and  very  shortly  afterwards  I  had  an- 
other communication  from  the  same  quarter,  informing 
me  that  Euphemia  had  another  daughter,  that  it  was  a 
fine  child,  and  that  the  poor  mother  received  this  gift 
from  Heaven  as  a  token  of  comfort.  A  third  letter,  which 
arrived  the  next  day  from  the  same  quarter,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Fairlie,  however,  surprised  and  alarmed 
me;  and  I  opened  it  with  the  expectation  of  bad  news; 
but  I  found,  with  pleasure,  that  it  contained  very  desirable 
information. 

"  Mr.  Fairlie,  it  seems,  by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  had 
become  the  possessor  of  a  handsome  property,  and  re- 
solved to  return  immediately  to  Europe,  with  his  wife  and 
child.  This  letter  also  Informed  me,  that  Euphemia  in- 
tended to  visit  me,  with  her  baby,  before  she  left  India; 
and  it  contained  a  kind  offer  from  this  excellent  woman, 
to  undertake  the  charge  of  one  or  all  of  my  children,  to 
convey  them  to  England. 

"  Mr.  MUboume  would  gladly  have  accepted  this  oiler 
for  Mary  Anne  and  Henry,  but  I  would  not  hear  of  it ; 
while  I  expressed  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of 
seeing  Euphemia  before  her  departure. 

"  Euphemia  and  Mr.  Fairlie,  with  their  baby,  accord- 
ingly came  to  us,  and  showed  us  much  affection :  but 
whether  I  was  changed,  or  Euphemia,  or  both  of  us; 
whether  my  high  and  self-satisfied  condition  of  mind 
jnight  be  particularly  ill  suited  to  her  feelings,  which 
were  considerably  depressed ;  or  whether  she  was  become 
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more  heavenly  minded  and  I  much  more  the  reverse  than 
formerly,  1  know  not :  but  certain  it  was,  that  we  never 
seemed  less  congenial  to  each  other ;  and  though  I  was 
somewhat  alfected  when  she  left  us,  yet  1  was  not  sorry 
to  get  rid  of  her. 

"  I  can,  however,  never  forget  that  I  had  the  cruelty 
at  that  time,  notwithstanding  her  recent  loss,  to  bring  my 
children  often  before  her ;  and  to  speak  with  pride  in  her 

Eresence  of  their  healthy  state,  their  beauty,  and  the  de- 
ght  I  had  in  seeing  them  all  before  me.  There  was  no 
tenderness  in  this  display ;  it  was  pride,  and  only  pride, 
which  led  me  to  make  it.  Euphemia,  however,  at  length 
left  me,  and  I  daw  her  no  more  in  India. 

"  A  few  months  after  her  departure,  my  old  friend  Mr. 
Amot,  who  was  going  up  the  country,  called  upon  us, 
and  staid  a  few  days.  We  took  this  occasion  to  have 
our  four  children  baptized ;  and  the  good  man  gave  them 
his  benediction.  On  the  day  which  succeed^  that  of 
the  baptism,  I  took  occasion  to  show  Mr.  Arnot  my  gar- 
den ;  and  while  we  were  walking  among  its  agreeable 
shades,!  had  a  conversation  with  him  which  I  never  shall 
forget. 

"  As  my  story  has  run  to  a  considerable  length,  I  shall 
not  now  repeat  this  conversation ;  but  shall  only  observe, 
that  he  gave  me  many  earnest  cautions  against  resting  in 
earthly  happiness;  intimating  that  prosperity  was  not 
unfrequently  productive  of  moral  evil,  and  that  under 
misfortunes  real  good  was  often  communicated.  Neither 
did  this  good  man  fail  to  point  out  to  me,  that  sin  was  the 
only  evil  from  which  we  ought  to  pray  to  be  delivered ; 
*  because,'  observed  this  Christian  teacher, '  he  that  is  de- 
livered from  the  punishment  of  sin  by  faith  in  Christ, 
and  from  the  power  of  sin  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  as  sure  of  true  happiness  as  he  is  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  his  body.' 

"  I  heard  and  remembered  all  that  Mr.  Amot  said  to 
me  at  that  time ;  but  as  his  reasoning  made  me  uneasy,  I 
did  what  1  could  to  forget  it  and  succeeded  but  too  weU 
for  a  time.  I  was  scarcely  less  pleased  at  being  relieved 
from  Mr.  Arnot's  company  than  I  had  been  by  the  de- 
parture of  Euphemia;  and  was  returning  to  my  own 
mode  of  self-pleasing  when  these  exceJilent  persons  were 
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gone ;  but,  suddenly  I  was  alarmed  by  a  certain  appear- 
ance of  languor  in  my  little  son,  who,  after  a  very  short 
but  severe  iUness,  expired  in  my  arms,  being  little  more 
than  two  years  and  a  half  old. 

"I  was,  at  first,  almost  frantic  at  the  loss  of  this  child. 
I  could  scarcely  believe  that  my  darling  son  was  no  more: 
I  could  hardly  be  induced  to  part  with  his  cold  remains; 
and,  indeed,  I  actually  refused  so  to  do,  till  my  kind  hus- 
band consented  that  the  pavilion  in  the  garden  of  roses 
should  be  his  tomb. 

"  It  was  very  hot  weather,  the  most  sultry  season  I 
ever  remember  in  India,  when  my  darling  died:  and 
soon  after  his  death  Mary  Anne  was  taJcen  ill  in  the 
same  way ;  and,  although  she  recovered,  the  complaint 
left  her  in  such  a  state  of  languor,  that  the  medical  man 
feared  she  would  never  be  well  in  India ;  and  he  there- 
fore urged  us  to  send  her  home  the  next  cold  season.  It 
was  now  vain  to  wish  that  we  had  taken  Euphemia's  offei; 
or  to  fancy  that  our  lovely  Henry  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
saved,  had  he  been  sent  some  months  before  from  India. 

"  We  now  heard  of  a  lady  who  was  going  to  Europe, 
to  whom  we  intrusted  our  child  to  avoid  the  dreadful  al- 
ternative of  her  death.  She  could  only,  however,  under- 
take to  see  her  safely  lodged  with  her  friends-in  England; 
and  as  I  had  no  other  choice,  I  was  glad  to  have  such  a 
person  as  Euphemia  with  whom  she  might  be  placed  at 
her  journey's  end. 

"It  was  a  severe  trial  to  me  to  part  with  my  little 
Mary  Anne,  who  was  still  an  infant:  but  heavier  trials 
awaited  me.  During  the  next  eighteen  months,  we  lost 
our  two  younger  daughters  by  fevers ;  and  thus,  within 
six  years,  I  had  become  the  mother  of  four  children  and 
lost  them  all — lost  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned  at  that  time ;  for  half  the  globe  was  be- 
tween me  and  my  only  surviving  child,  and  a  gulf,  im- 
passable to  an  infidel  mother,  (such  as  I  then  was,)  ex- 
isted between  me  and  the  little  redeemed  ones  I  had 
,once  called  my  own. 

"  When  my  last  baby,  my  lovely  and  beloved  AmeliiL 
died,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  house  in  which  I  dwelt  haa 
been  cleared,  as  to  all  I  loved  and  cherished,  as  wkh  the 
besom  of  destruction. 
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"  There  was  now  no  longer  any  sound  of  infant  merrt*' 
inont  within  our  halls — no  tender  voices  calling  mamma 
.—no  little  baby  to  look  at  when  1  retired  to  rest  and 
awoke  in  the  morning— no,  all,  all  was  still !  all  gloomy 
in  the  children's  rooms !  the  pavilion  in  my  garden  of 
roses  had  supplied  the  burying-place  of  our  three  chil- 
dren, and  the  remembrance  of  them  was  piercing  to  my 
heart. 

"  My  reader  will  not  wonder  to  hear  that  those  dread- 
ful gloomy  feelings  which  had  seized  me  after  the  awful 
death  of  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  again  took  possession  of  me  after 
my  house  had  become  thus  desolate.  My  grief,  which 
had  at  first  been  violent,  presently  changed  into  a  kind 
of  sullen  resentment  and  rebellion  against  the  divine 
will;  ill  which  state  I  rejected  every  suggestion  of  com- 
Jjrt  from  religion,  and  every  attempt  which  n\jr  husband 
made  to  console  me ;  though,  after  a  time,  I  returned  to 
my  usual  mode  of  spending  my  time,  saw  company  as 
usual,  devoted  ipuch  time  to  dress,  and  grew  fond  of 
QS^Xi^i  ^  the  meaqs  of  passing  a  weary  hour. 

*^My  lovely  Amelia  hs^d  been  dead  several  months; 
when,  one  momiqg  while  we  were  at  breakfast,  my  good 
old  friend  Mr.  Arnot,  who  was  going  down  to  the  presi- 
dency by  water,  unexpectedly  walkSi  into  the  house.  I 
Vas  much  affected  at  the  sight  of  him,  remembering  how 
proudly  I  had  paraded  my  babes  before  him,  and  how  I 
had  despised  the  providence  of  God.  The  good  man, 
however,  felt  with  me,  and  for  me ;  and  his  alent  y^t 
4eep  commiseration  was  a  solace  to  my  heart. 

*.*  Being  earnestly  pressed  by  ]\fr.  Milbourne  and  me,  he 
promised  to  give  us  all  the  tii^e  he  could  spare ;  and  ac- 
tually remained  with  us  more  tha9  a  week.  During  that 
period  he  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  bring  me 
into  s^  right  state  of  mind ;  bnt  though  I  heard  and  re- 
men^bered  all  he  said,  at  least  the  tendency  of  it,  pride 
and  rebellion,  rebellion  against  the  Most  High,  prevented 
me  from  profiting,  at  that  time,  by  his  pious  instruction. 
Mr.  Milbourne,  however,  considered  attentively  every 
word  that  he  said ;  though  I  did  not,  at  that  period,  know 
what  effect  this  suitable  discourse  produced  on  his  mind. 

"  In  the  evening  before  this  ff(K)d  map's  departure,  I 
took  him  to  the  tomb  of  my  children,  Mr.  Milbourne  ac- 
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companying  us;  and  there  I  broke  forth  in  tnich  vehe- 
ment expressions  of  unsanctified  grief^as  probably  show- 
ed but  too  well  how  unavailing  all  his  labours  with  me 
had  hitherto  been.  He  allowed  me,  however,  to  exhaust 
this  paroxysm  of  sorrow;  and  then  taking  his  text^as  it 
were,  from  the  marble  sarcophagi,  beneath  the  dome  near 
which  we  were  standing,  he  gave  such  a  description  of 
the  whole  system  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  efforts  (if 
such  a  term  may  be  allowed  me)  of  the  Almighty  to  d&- 
hver  his  people  from  all  evil,  as  might  have  softened*  the 
most  obdurate,  though  it  failed  in  softening  my  heart, 
which  was  harder  than  stone. 

"  The  delivery  of  souls  from  the  power  of  sin  and  Sa- 
tan, consistent  with  justice,  was,  he  said,  the  object  of  the 
counsels  of  the  Most  High ;  and  in  as  much  as  man,  in 
adult  age,  too  often  resists  the  divine  will,  the  security  of 
thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  millions,  and  tens  of 
millions,  of  the  human  race,  is  effected  by  the  death  of 
infants,  who,  departing  this  life  without  actual  sin,  are 
made  acceptable  unto  God  by  an  interest  in  Christ,  and 
are  thus  made  heirs  of  glory  after  a  short  and  peaceful 
course,  being  regenerated  and  sanctified  in  their  feeUngs 
and  affections ;  and  thus,  without  the  experience  of  the 
bitterness  of  sin,  being  admitted  into  glory. 

"  From  hence  he  drew  this  result,  that  parents,  though 
bereaved,  ought  not  to  mourn  as  those  without  hope :  and 
he  was  proceeding  to  add  more  on  this  subject,  when 
overcome  with  passion,  which  struggled  violently  against 
conviction,  I  stepped  from  the  dome,  and  walked  to  some 
little  distance,  where,  sitting  down  on  a  garden-chair 
which  offered  itself,  I  wept  for  a  considerable  time.  At 
length,  looking  towards  the  dome,  I  saw  the  two  gentle- 
men still  there ;  my  husband  leaning,  in  a  deeply  thought- 
ful attitude,  on  his  son's  tomb,  and  Mr.  Arnot  addressuaff 
him  with  great  earnestness.  This  conversation  lasted  till, 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  suddenly  <;ommgon,  the  twilight 
being  short  in  the  tropical  countries,  we  were  compeUed 
to  return  to  the  house. 

"  The  next  day  the  excellent  Mr.  Amot  left  us ;  but  not 
till  he  had  effected  one  point  with  my  husband  against 
my  inclinations.  This  concerned  our  little  Mary  Anne, 
whom  I  intended  to  place  in  a  very  fashionable  boarding- 
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school  in  London  ;  but  Mr.  Arnot  had  interest  sufficient 
to  persuade  her  father  to  insist  upon  her  being  left  with 
Euphemia,  of  whom,  it  seems,  he  bad  the  highest  opinion 
which  one  human  being  could  possibly  have  of  another. 

"  From  the  departure  of  Mr.  Arnot  for  as  much  as 
twelve  years,  I  can  scarcely  say  that  there  was  a  single 
event  of  my  life  worth  recording.  I  never  had  another 
child  ;  and  as  I  had  resisted  religious  convictions  previous 
to  the  visit  of  the  good  man,  and  during  its  continuance, 
It  seems  that  the  Almighty  afterwards  left  me  to  myself, 
and  thus  permitted  me  to  prove  my  own  schemes  of  hapr 
piness  for  many  years. 

'^  Having  nothing  to  call  me  out  during  this  period,  I 
became  excessively  self-indulgent. 

"My  reader  will  not,  I  hope,  throw  my  narrative  down 
with  disgust,  if  1  speak  the  truth,  and  confess,  that  though 
I  did  not  actually  get  intoxicated,  yet,  that  every  day  I 
took  a  quantity  of  strong  beer  and  claret ;  so  that,  in  a 
short  time,  my  person^  appearance  nvas  much  more 
portly. 

^  After  awhile,  falling  into  the  society  of  one  or  two 
pountry-born  ladies,  I  was  tempted  to  try  the  hookah^ 
and  very  soon  used  it,  without  any  hesitation,  before  the 
largest  company.  Dress  and  ornament  now  began  to 
be  more  my  delight  than  ever;  and  I  was  much  gratified 
in  receiving  shawls,  and  other  presents,  from  the  natives 
who  had  business  with  my  husband,  although  there  was 
^me  deduction  from  this  gratification  by  finding  itnecesr 
jBary  to  conceal  these  presents  from  Mr.  Melbourne. 

"In  the  mean  time,  as  I  contracted  increasingly  these 
habits,  I  became  more  and  more  alienated  from  my 
husband.  Mr.  Milboume  was  always  a  reserved  character, 
and  a  man  of  few  words;  and,  in  proportion  as  he  b^fran 
to  think  and  act  more  as  a  Christian,  he  became  more  re- 
served, probably  from  the  circumstance  of  havmg  no 
pne  who  could  sympathize  with  him. 

^*  No  person  who  lives  in  Europe  can  have  an  idea  of 
Jhe  solitary  and  isolated  feelings  of  Europeans  in  some 
(Situations  in  India.  It  is  astonishing  how  heavily  time 
often  passes  in  these  places,  and  what  a  sameness  and 
dulness  it  leaves  on  the  mind.  Here  are  no  impressions 
Ifrising  from  revolving  months  and  seasons  (is  m  bighdf 
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hititudes ;  no  periods  in  which  the  trees  lose  all  theif 
leaves ;  when  the  days  become  short,  the  windows  are 
closed,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  family  circle  are  realized 
round  the  cheerful  fire ;  no  seasons  in  which  the  heart  is 
cheered  by  the  revival  of  nature,  and  the  renewed  bloom 
of  fields  and  gardens ; — but  every  thing  in  these  warmer 
regions  wears  an  unchanging  aspect,  and  even  public 
news  is  old  and  stale  before  it  reaches  the  ear.  There  is 
no  enjoyment  of  rural  walks  and  rural  scenery,  or  even 
of  public  pleasures^  or  the  stir  of  town  life ;  no  sound  of 
bells  to  mark  the  Sabbath }  and  even  every  book  must  be 
far-fetched  and  dearly  purchased. 

"  It  requires  the  energy  of  a  noble  min4,  indeed,  to  re- 
tain an  active  spirit  in  regions  so  depressive  both  to  the 
bodily  and  intellectual  powers ;  and,  perhaps,  without  re^ 
ligion,  there  are  very  few  instances  in  which  India  has 
not  utterly  destroyed  all  vigour  of  mind  in  persons  who 
have  long  resided  in  its  most  retired  situations. 

*'  But  1  am  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  those  years  in 
which  I  was  so  completely  sunk,  so  entirely  degraded 
by  sin,  that  I  was  insensible  to  all  spiritual  matters,  and 
as  utterly  devoid  of  all  power  of  raising  mysel/  from  this 
sleep  of  death,  as  he  who  lies  under  the  infiuence  of  an 
apoplexy  to  rise  and  exert  himself. 

"  This  was,  undoubtedly,  the  most  dangerous  state  into 
which  I  had  ever  fallen ;  and  had  I  been  left  in  this  state 
to  my  dying  houtj  I  had  assuredly  perished  without  thtf 
smallest  hope* 

"  Twelve  long  and  dreary  yeats  had  passed  since  thef 
(oSs  of  ray  Amelia ;  and  I  was  looking  forward  to  the  re- 
turn of  my  Mary  Anne  to  India,  where  I  expected  and 
hoped  that  she  would  form  an  advantageous  union,  (for 
[  had  been  informed  that  she  was  a  remarkably  hand- 
some girl,)  when  Mr.  Milboume,  whose  constitution  had 
sustained  the  climate  almost  to  a  miracle,  suddenly  be- 
gan to  sink ;  and  our  medical  man  expressed  a  wish  thai 
it  might  be  convenient  for  him  to  return  to  Europe. 

'*!  was  much  startled  at  this  suggestion;  and  wheii 
Mr.  Milboume  replied,  that  he  certainly  could  return  to 
England,  though  not  to  live  in  the  style  he  did  where 
he  was,  I  declared,  with  vehemence,  that  I  trusted  it 
Blight  not  be  necessary^  for  my  habits  were  such^  thiat  I 
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should  find  it  extremely  painful  to  abandon  my  mode 
of  life. 

"This  hint  was  sufficient  for  my  excellent  husband; 
and  from  that  time,  the  expediency  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land on  his  account  was  never  once  hinted  at 

"When  the  cold  weather  returned,  after  Mr.  Mil- 
bourae's  first  failure  of  health,  he  revived  very  much ; 
though  in  the  next  hot  season  he  had  a  decided  and  very 
alarming  attack  of  the  liver  complaint,  which  was  repeat- 
ed afterwards.  The  medical  man  then  took  occasion  to 
say,  that  it  would  be  best  for  us  to  think  of  Europe :  but 
I  chose  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  admonition,  my  head 
being  filled  with  the  prospect  of  settling  my  daughter. 

"Mary  Anne  was  four  years  old  when  she  quitted 
India,  and  fourteen  years  Bad  passed  since  she  left  us ;  I 
therefore  became  very  solicitous  that  she  should  now  re- 
turn ;  and,  after  Mr.  Milboume's  third  attack,  I  eagerly 
entreated  him  to  give  directions  immediately  for  Mary 
Anne's  being  sent  to  us. 

"  He  looked  at  me  with  astonishment.  *  What  I'  he 
said,  ^  in  my  state  of  health  !  and  when  this  country  has 
been  the  grave  of  three  of  our  children !  No,'  he  added, 
'  no,  Olivia,  you  shall  find  me  determined  in  this  matter. 
Mary  Anne  shall  remain  where  she  is;  and  you  may 
choose  whether  you  will  return  to  England  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  your  child,  or  remain  here  in  perpetual  banish- 
ment.   I  am  willing  to  abide  by  your  decision.' 

"  I  was  astonished  to  find  so  much  determination  in 
my  husband ;  and  the  more  so  when  I  discovered  that 
neither  tears,  reproaches,  nor  hysterics  had  any  effect. 
However  I  was  so  violently  affected,  that  I  took  to  my 
bed,  and  remained  there  and  in  my  chamber  for  some 
days. 

"  Mr.  Milboume's  resolution  was  not,  however,  to  be 
shaken,  and  we  remained  on  very  distant  terms  till  a 
letter  arrived  from  Europe,  the  contents  of  which  almost 
drove  me  beside  myself. 

"  This  letter  was  from  Mr.  Frederick  Fairlie ;  and  its 
purport  was  to  inform  us,  that  he  and  his  wife  had  ob- 
served a  growing  attachment  between  their  eldest  son 
([for  they  had  been  blessed  with  another  son  and  daughter 
in  England)  and  Mary  Anne ;  and  that,  while  awaiting  our 
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-opinion  on  the  subject,  they  were  using  all  proper  meant 
of  keeping  the  young  people  separate. 

"Tow  letter  was  adaressed  to  my  husband ;  who,  hav- 
ing read  it,  put  it  iitto  my  hand.  ^  I  was  ready  to  flame 
ont  with  indignation  whne  I  read  the  letter ;  and  as  I 
gave  it  back  to  Mr.  Milboume,  I  said,  with  suppressed 
nidignation, '  Well,  Sh*,  what  is  your  opinion  ?  Mary  Aime 
might  have  been  on  her  way  by  this  lime,  bad  yoa  'Cho- 
f)OT  to  listen  to  my  ad\ice.' 

"  <  And  what  should  we  have  guned  by  that  V 

"  *  Why,  we  should  have  saved  our  daughter  from  m 
<X)nnexion  with  a  poor  curate,  <for  the  young  man'  was 
in  orders^)  and  we  should  have  baffled  the  mean  plots 
oftheFairlies.' 

"'There  is  no  plot  in  the  business,^  replied  Mr.  Mil- 
Iwume,  cooll}^  *  The  young  man,  from  all  accounts, 
is  elegant  in  his  person,  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  m 
Christian^  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  things  should  take 
their  course.  If  the  young  people  like  each  other,  why 
fAiould  they  be  parted  ?  I  will  not  be  the  instrument  of 
nusking  my  only  child  miserable :  our  departed  children 
are,  we  know,  happy,  Olivia.  Do  not  lei  us  make  oar 
Mary  Anne  regret  that  she  was  not  taken  from  under 
t)ur  influence  at  the  time  her  brother  and  asters  werei' 
So  saying  he  left  me. 

"  I  know  not  what  answer  he  -sent  to  Mr.  Fairlie^s  let- 
ter, for  I  never  asked  him.  I  had  determined  to  write 
myself  and  had  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper;  but  he- 
me they  were  brought  me,  J  was  seized  with  a  giddiness 
of  the  head — the  room  whirled  round  with  me — the  blood 
rushed  to  my  forehead — my  limbs  became  cc^d — a  burn- 
ing heat  followed — and  such  a  fever  ensued,  as  was  suf« 
ficient  to  have  destroyed  the  strongest  frtime.  But  it 
^^Lsed  the  Almighty  to  bring  me  through  it ;  though, 
when  it  1^  me,  I  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  exhaus- 
tion that  I  could  not  move  a  lunb.  I  was  unable  to  speak, 
and  my  memory  was  totally  gone.  Every  attempt  which 
was  made  to  strengthen  me  in  this  situation  brought  on 
fever  again.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  keep  me  ex.* 
ceedin^y  low  for  a  very  long  time ;  and  when  I  was  a  Ut* 
tie  recovered  from  this  extreme  weakness,  disease  attack- 
ed me  in  other  Ibrms,  emecially  in  violent  headacha^  and 
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excruciating  pains  in  different  parts  of  my  frame,  of 
which  I  cannot  now  think  without  shuddering. 

'^  During  the  former  period  of  my  illness  I  had  been 
unable  to  reflect,  and  thus  was  spared  some  of  the  hor- 
rors which  I  afterwards  experienced :  but  never  shall  I 
Ibrget  my  feelings  when  I  was  again  enabled  to  use  my 
reflecting  powers. 

"It  was  excessive  pa'm,  which  I  endured  one  night 
without  intermission,  that  first  led  me  to  serious  thoughts. 
I  had  had  no  person  with  me  but  an  ayak,  and  I  had 
been  tossing  on  my  bed  through  some  weary  hours, 
thinking,  if  pain,  for  a  few  hours,  was  so  intolmble,how 
coidd  it  be  borne  through  all  eternity?  ^for  who  can 
dwell  with  everlasting  burnings  ?)  when,  naving  an  in- 
terval of  ease  at  day-dawn,  I  slept  a  short  time;  and  when 
I  awoke,  saw  Mr.  MUboume  standing  by  my  bed,  and 
looking  anxiously  on  me. 

"  <  You  have  had  a  bad  night,  Olivia,'  he  said.  '  I  am 
truly  sorry  for  it.    Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  V 

"His  kind  manner  affected  me;  and,  bursting  into 
tears,  I  told  him  what  my  reflections  had  been  during  the 
night 

"<  I  rejoice  to  find  that  you  have  these  thoughts,  my 
Olivia,'  he  replied,  'and  I  hope  that  these  reflections  may 
benefit  you.'  He  then  spoke  in  such  a  manner  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  that  t  was  perfectly  astonished,  and 
■aid,  '  Is  it  from  you  I  hear  these  thmgs  1  How  long 
have  subjects  of  this  nature  occupied  your  mind  V 

"  'Ever  since  I  lost  my  children,  and  ki»ew  your  old 
friend  Mr.  Amot,'  he  replied. 

" '  And  yet  you  have  never  spoken  to  me  upon  these 
matters,'  I  answered. 

" '  It  is  my  shame  and  grief  that  I  have  not,'  he  re- 
plied. '  But  I  am  naturally,  and  in  this  respect  I  have 
oeen  sinfully,  reserved ;  and  you,  my  wife,  never  encou- 
raffed  me.    But  I  do  not  blame  yon,  I  blame  mysell' 

"I  was  much  affected  by  this  confession,  of  Mr.  Mil- 
bourne's;  it  seemfed  to  strike  conviction  to  my  soul.  I 
then  recollected  a  thousand  instances  in  which,  since  the 
death  of  our  children,  he  had  evidenced  a  tiruly  Christian 
spirit;  and  I  could  not  help  feeling  how  much  greater  his 
progress  in  all  that  is  excellent  might  have  be^  had  he 
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poaseflsed  such  a  wife  as  Enphemia.  But  whatever  mj 
feelings  and  sentiments  were,  I  had  little  time  given  me 
for  the  expression  of  them ;  for  I  was  immediately  seiz«l 
with  fresh  paroxysms  of  pain,  and  these  were  so  frequent 
that  I,  at  length,  became  exhausted,  and,  for  awhile,  was 
like  a  person  deranged.  But  thoiigh  unable,  in  general, 
to  express  myself  with  any  coherency,  my  mind  was 
perpetually  and  painfully  busy ;  full  of  horrible  images 
of  death  and  judgment ;  with  such  convictions  of  sin  as  I 
never  before  experienced.  At  length,  however,  my  dis- 
order had  spent  its  fury,  and  I  was  enabled  to  lie  quietly 
on  my  bed,  and  enjoy  something  like  rest. 

"  I  then  happily  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  Christian 
friend.  Mr.  Milboume  having  once  opened  his  mind  to 
me  on  the  subject  of  religion,  was  no  longer  reserved. 
As  soon  as  he  judged  that  I  was  able  to  hear  him  read, 
he  brought  his  Bible,  and  read  to  me  a  little  at  a  time,  as 
I  could  bear  it ;  and  the  comments  he  made  were  such  as 
could  only  be  made  by  a  Christian. 

"When  I  spoke  to  him  of  ray  strong  conviction  of 
sin,  he  expressed  himself  pleased,  and  told  me  that  it 
was  needful  that  we -should  abhor  self  before  we  could 
value  the  Saviour :  and  thus,  step  by  step,  he  led  me  on 
till  he  had  opened  to  me  many  of  the  sweetest  consola- 
tions of  our  holy  religion. 

"  Once  I  said  to  him,  '  I  almost  wish  that  I  could  lie 
here  till  my  dying  day ;  for  here  have  I  enjoyed  your 
Christian  friendship  and  your  confidence ;  here  I  nave 
learned  to  love  my  husband,  and  by  his  means  I  have 
been  brought  to  know  my  God.  But  I  dread  the  tempta- 
tions which  have  hitherto  ensnared  me.  I  fear  that  I 
may  be  led  to  love  pomp  and  splendour  again,  and  to 
fall,  through  the  force  of  example,  into  former  practices;* 

" '  Let  us  go  then,  Olivia ;  let  us  go  from  this  place,' 
he  answered.  ^  Let  us  return  to  England,  and  see  our 
child  again.  Let  us  seek  for  the  society  of  holy  pcsr- 
sons,  and  devote  ourselves  to  the  service  of  our  God  in 
retired  and  humble  life.    What  says  my  Olivia?* 

^  He  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  and  looked  anxiously  in 
my  &ce;  and  I  was  not  then  in  a  situation  to  withstand 
his  wishes ;  for  my  heart,  as  I  trust,  being  changed,  I  no 
longer  clung  to  the  vanities  of  life. 
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"  It  was  during  this  conversation  that  he  informed'  me* 
lie  supposed  our  daughter  was  married,  and  that  she  wbb 
to  live  near  her  mother-iip-law.  This  was  an  aflfecting* 
piece  of  information,  but  it  made  me  the  more  wiUing  to^ 
return  to  Europe. 

"  And  now,  had  not  my  history  proceeded  to  such  m 
length,  I  could  say  much  of  the  closing  seenes  in  my  In- 
dian life.  However,  I  must  refrain,  and  shall  merely  add^ 
that,  previous  to  the  next  cold  season,  we  sold  our  houaeL 
pensioned  off  our  (Ad  servants,  sold  our  fomiture,.  and 
embarked  ii>  a  pmnace  for  Calcutta. 

"  My  garden  of  roses^  where  was  the  tomb  of  my  chil' 
dren,  was  the  )ast  spot  which  I  visited  before  I  quitted 
that  place  which  had  been  my  home  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  I  moistened  the  marble  tomb  with  maay 
lears,  acid  left  the  remains  of  my  ehHdren  m  thecheering^ 
hope  of  a  reunion  with  them  in  immortal  glbry. 

"  My  hookah,  my  strong  beer,  and  my  claret,  had  lone 
been  laid  aside;  and,  wim  my  husband's  approbation,  I 
had  sold  all  those  shawls  which  I  had  not  obtained  hon- 
ourably ;  and  as  I  could  not  restore  the  money  to  thoM 
who  had  presented  them  to  me,  I  devoted  it  to  a  charitj 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  natives.  ThusLby  tiie  divine  mercy, 
being  disencumbered  from  some  oi  my  worst  habits,  ana 
all  my  ill-gotten  goods,  I  commenced  my  long  voyage 
with  a  heart  tolerably  composed.  We  bad  proposed 
to  have  seen  my  uncle  at  Bauglepore;  but  being  in- 
fbrmed  that  he  was  at  Calcutta,  I  was  not  sorry  to  be 
spared  a  visit  to  a  i^aee  whkik  I  could  not  think  oi 
without  horror. 

''The  first  person  we  saw,  on  arriving  at  Calcutta,  wa9 
Mr.  Arnot ;  who,  being  apprized  of  our  visit,  was  waiting 
for  us  at  the  ghaut. 

''He  insisted  that  we  should  make  his  house  our  own 
while  we  remained  in  Calcutta,  and  to  his  house  we  ac- 
cordingly went ;  and  it  was  there  that  we  eoUeeled  all 
our  provisions  for  the  voyage. 

"  I  was  then  in  a  state  to  enjoy  his  society  and  appr»> 
ciate  his  conversation,  and  that  of  the  excellent  persons 
who  frequented  his  house ;  and  under  his  roof  I  and  my 
husband  met  with  the  strongest  confiimatioii  of  ttie  im- 
portance of  religioKk 
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My  uncle,  it  seems,  was  gone  down  towards  Fultah, 
with  an  <^d  friend  who  was  going  to  China,  when  we 
first  arrived  in  Calcutta ;  but  as  soon  as  he  returned,  Mr. 
Amot  brought  him  to  his  house,  and  insisted  on  his  oc- 
cupying its  only  spare  apartment,  that  he  might  enjoy 
more  of  our  society. 

^  I  had  not  seen  my  uncle  for  many  years,  and  was 
much  struck  with  the  change  in  his  appearance.  He  was, 
indeed,  at  that  time  an  old  man,  being  considerably 
above  seventy :  but  the  marks  and  traces  of  age  ob- 
servable on  his  person  did  not  impress  me  so  much  as 
the  wild  and  gloomy  expression  of  his  countenance,  his 
fits  of  heaviness  and  deep  abstraction,  and  the  sighs,  or 
rather  groans,  which  sometimes  escaped  him.  He 
showed,  however,  considerable  affection  for  me,  and  I 
would  willingly  have  persuaded  him  to  go  with  me  to 
England  ;  but  he  replied,  with  a  sigh,  that  was  impossi- 
ble, and  said,  as  he  had  lived  so  long  in  India,  he  must  ^ 
be  content  to  lay  his  bones  there.  ..      {^ 

^  I  afterwards  understood  that  this  impossibility  con- 
sisted in  his  being  so  deeply  involved  in  debt,  that  he  never 
could  be  permitted  to  leave  the  country ;  a  too  common 
case  with  many  who  live  in  apparent  affluence  in  India. 

"  We  remained  three  months  under  Mr.  Amot's  hospi-  ^ 
table  roof;  and,  during  that  time,  heard  many  discourses  '^'■ 
on   religious   subjects,   which  tended   not   a  little  to 
strengthen  us  in  that  which  Is  right    My  uncle  wss 
generally  present  on  these  occasions :  but  I  could  not  make 
out  at  that  time,  what  impressions  they  made  upon  him. 

"  On  reviewing  the  few  last  pages  of  my  history,  I 
seem  scarcely  to  have  accounted  sufficiently  for  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  my  feelings  and  habits. 
I  dare  not,  to  this  moment,  speak  assuredly  on  my  Chris- 
tian character ;  though  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  among  the 
redeemed  ones,  through  the  faithfulness  of  Him  who 
never  changes,  and  who  has  wrought  good  for  me  all 
my  days.  Yet  this  is  certain,  that  I  was  greatly  changed 
in  my  habits,  my  desires,  and  pursuits ;  and  that  Siis 
change  took  place  during  a  long,  protracted,  and  acutely 
painM  illness,  in  which  my  mind  was  first  brought  un- 
der the  power  of  dreadful  horrors,  which  were  folloin^ed 
by  the  strongest  sensibility  of  sm,  producing  an  intolera- 
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ble  burden,  until  some  rays  of  light  and  hope,  firom  the 
Tiews  of  redeeming  love  set  before  me,  beamed  upon  my 
benighted  heart.  Thus  wa«I  led  on,  thus  was  I  deHveied 
from  destruction,  thus  was  I  induced  to  adopt  the  way  ia 
which  I  should  go. 

•*We  remainSl  three  months  in  Mr.  Amot's  house  ^ 
tnd  on  the  day  previous  to  our  departure,  this  excellent 
man  spoke  to  me,  in  a  manner,  and  on  a  subject  of  such 
peculiar  interest  to  me,  as  I  never  can  forget 

^  We  were  walking  on  the  roof  of  bis  house,  in  the 
(*x>ol  of  the  evening,  in  a  situation  whence  we  could  di»- 
eem  the  shipping  at  some  distance.  ^  My  dear  Mrs.  Mil^ 
bourne,'  he  said, '  you  are  the  oldest  friend  I  have  in  In- 
. «  dia ;  and  to-morrow  you  leave  us,  and  I  shall  probaUy 
never  see  you  more  on  earth ;  but  I  shall  always  think 
of  you  with  pleasure,  and  with  gratitude  to  God  for  all 
he  has  done  for  you.  You  were  a  giddy  young  creaturoi 
without  religion — excuse  me  for  saying  so, — when  you 
Q  came  to  this  country.  On  your  arrival,  you  were  im- 
ntediately  thrown  into  contaminating  society,  and  were 
on  the  eve  of  attaching  yourself  for  life  to  a  young  man, 
who,  being  a  decided  infidel,  would  have  made  you  like 
himself,  and  ruined  you,  both  soul  and  body;  but  the 
^  Almighty  would  not  permit  this  to  be&ll  you.  The 
\  ipomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world  next  assailed 
you,  and  had  your  dear  offspring  been  spared  you,  you 
t  ^1  have  mined  them  ere  you  knew  the  value  of  their 
iu  '  '  but  neither  was  this  to  be;  these  little  redeemed 
ones  were  to  be  secured ;  and  their  heavenly  Father,  in 
removing  them  from  you,  fixed  their  happiness  for  ever, 
and  delivered  you,  perhaps,  from  the  anguish  of  seeing 
your  children  rise  up,  but  not  to  bless  you. 

" '  In  the  history  of  your  only  surviving  daughter,  yon 
see  also  the  goodness  of  God ;  and  in  his  afiSicting  provi- 
dences, by  which  you  have  lately  been  brought  to  a 
flense  of  the  importance  of  religion,  you  have  a  new  and 
still  stronger  proof  of  that  divine  goodness  which  has  de* 
creed  your  deliverance  from  all  evil,  both  now  and  for 
ever.  You  have,  therefore,  nothing  to  do,  my  good  ma- 
dam,' added  the  excellent  man,  *  but  to  give  the  glory  to 
God  for  all  past  deliverances,  and  to  cast  all  cares  for  the 
future  on  Him  who  has  hitherto  cared  so  truly  for  yoo*' 
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*  I  was  much  aflfected  by  this  address;  and  thanking  my 
old  friend  for  the  interest  he  took  in  me,  I  besought  hinii 
when  I  was  gone,  to  extend  that  interest  to  my  uncle. 

"  He  sighed,  and  I  thought  shook  his  head ;  but  he  as* 
sured  me  that  the  poor  old  genUeman  should  not  lack  hii 
senrices. 

^  The  next  day  we  embarked  on  board  a  boat  to  go* 
down  to  Sanger.  Mr.  Amot  and  my  uncle  accompanied 
us  to  the  ghavt.  My  uncle  could  not  speak  when  I 
parted  from  him ;  and  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  pin* 
nace,  looking  on  my  Indian  friends,  till  the  windings  of  the 
river  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  see  them  anymore. 

"^  Thus  passed  my  Indian  Ufe ;  and  thus  closed  all  In- 
dian afiairs.  ».. 

"A  voyage  of  five  months  brought  us  to  England.  We 
landed  at  Gravesend,  and  hasten^  into  Worcestershire. 
We  arrived  at  Worcester  after  two  days'  and  one  nij[ht's 
hard  travelling;  and  taking  a  chaise-and-four,  arrived, 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  in  that  woody  vale,  so  1om[  <£ 
and  tenderly  remembered,  through  which  the  clear  tm, 
modest  Teme  winds  her  secret  course,  and  where  no 
burning  siroch  blows,  or  pestilential  vapours  rise. 

"  The  old  white  house,  which  had  been  visible  to  us 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  presently  appeared  « ^ . 
again  as  soon  as  we  had  crossed  the  bridge ;  and  in  less  %,iw^ 
than  twenty  minutes  I  saw  on  the  green  lawn,  in  front 
of  the  venerable  mansion,  a  friendly  group  awaiting  to  , 

receive  the  travellers  with  open  arms  and  open  hem.    ' 

"  The  carriage  stopped  at  length,  but  not  till  my  beat- 
ing heart  had  ^most  overpowered  me ;  and  foremost  of 
the  party  rushed  forwards  my  Mary  Anne,  all  other  per- 
sons giving  way,  and  threw  herself^  half  fainting,  into 
her  parents'  arms. 

"  For  some  minutes  I  could  look  on  no  other  than  this 
bvely  child,  who,  in  the  first  moments  of  her  joy,  had 
uttered  that  sweet  sound,  *  My  mother !  my  dear,  dear 
mother !'  But  after  I  had  once  and  again  pressed  her  to 
my  heart,  I  came  forward  to  meet  the  embraces  of  £u-> 
phemia,  and  of  the  venerable  grandmother,  now  tottering 
and  bending  down  with  age.  My  son-in-law  too  was 
presented  to  me,  the  second  Lucy,  and  the  younger  chil- 
dren oi  Euphemia.    Mr.  Fairlle  himself  also  claimed  my 
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notice,  and  others  of  the  family  whom  I  had  formerly 
known,  all  of  whom  were  married. 

"But  how  can  1  describe  this  meeting,  when  such  was 
my  state  of  mind  that  I  do  not  recollect  how  I  got  into 
the  house,  or  how  I  came  to  be  seated  on  a  sofa,  in  a 
large  room,  with  the  venerable  mother  on  one  side  of  me, 
and  Euphemia  on  the  other ;  all  the  rest  of  the  happy 
party  beinff  gathered  about  Mr.  Milboume,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  my  daughter  and  her  husband,  who  had 
both  disappeared. 

" '  But  Mary  Anne,'  I  said, '  where  is  she  ?  Let  me  see 
her;'  and  I  was  going  to  chide,  when  I  saw  her  enter  again, 
smiling  most  sweetly,  and  followed  by  her  husband,  who 
was  very  carefully  carrying  something  white  m  his  arms. 

"The  charming  young  pair  came  close  to  me,  and, 
both  kneeling,  the  husband  held  before  me  a  little  sleep- 
ing baby,  alwut  two  months  old,  fair  as  alabaster,  and 
fast  asleep,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  interest  which  he 
was  exciting.  '  Dearest  mother,'  said  my  beloved  daugh- 
ter, *here  is  your  little  Henry — another  little  Henry!' 
and  as  she  spoke,  the  conflict  of  tenderness  and  joy  oc- 
casioned her  to  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  *  Your  child !  my  Mary  Anne,  my  child !»  I  said.  I 
could  add  no  more ;  and  seeing  Mr.  Milboume  pressing 
forward,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  keep  myself 
from  fainting.  My  cup  indeed  was  running  over.  I  was 
truly  happy.  I  was  pressed  with  a  sense  of  my  unwor- 
thiness.  My  pride  and  ingratitude,  in  former  times,  rose 
up  before  me,  and  served  to  subdue  and  humble  me. 

"Four  happy  years  are  past  since  that  blessed  day. 
Mr.  Milboume  and  I  are  residing  in  a  comfortable  but 
not  magnificent  dwelling,  near  our  dear  children.  Other 
children  are  added  to  our  little  Henry;  and,  like  Job, 
I  rejoice  again  in  my  children,  and  am  straitened  for 
room,  for  the  multitude  of  my  little  ones.  Nevertheless, 
through  the  divine  mercy,  I  have  ceased  to  expect  and 
desire  a  garden  of  roses  on  earth ;  for  I  have  felt  the 
thorns  which  are  produced  in  this  baneful  climate ;  and 
I  now  long  after  tiiose  regions  of  pure  delight,  where  sin 
no  longer  exists,  and  from  which  all  evil  is  banished. 

"  The  reader  of  my  narrative  must  not,  however,  sup- 
pose that  I  am  become  a  second  Euphemu,  or  that  there 
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is  any  thing  like  her  excellenoe  in  my  character.  No ;  1 
am  a  poor  broken  down  creature,  always  weak  in  body, 
and  sometimes  so  in  mind ;  obliged  often  to  keep  my 
chamber,  and  to  exclude  myself  from  society.  But  I  am 
enabled,  through  the  divine  mercy,  not  to  disturb  others 
wiUi  my  ailments,  nor  to  wish  to  exclude  my  excellent 
husband  from  his  enjo3rments,  or  to  use  such  restraints 
towards  my  children  as  to  make  them  uneasy :  and  few 
are  the  days  in  which  I  am  not  delighted  with  the 
younger  members  of  our  family  enjoying  their  sports  be- 
neath the  windows.  As  to  Mr.  Milboume,  he  is  become 
young  again ;  health  has  bloomed  afresh  in  his  chores ; 
and  I^  has  lost  his^eservedness:  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see 
him  surrounded  by  his  grandchildren,  or  carrying  one 
of  them  in  his  arms. 

^  And  here  I  would  conclude  my  history,  filled  with  gra- 
titude towards  Him  who  has  delivered  me  from  every  evil : 
but  supposing  that  my  reader  will  feel  some  satisfaction 
in  heanng  more  of  my  uncle's  family  and  Mr.  Arnot,  | 
shall  add  such  information  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather. 

^  Mr.  Arnot  still  lives,  and  is  active  in  the  blessed  work 
of  serving  his  fellow-creatures  in  Calcutta.  My  poor  un^ 
de  is  no  more ;  but  his  death,  as  Mr.  Arnot  expressed 
himself  in  his  letter  which  brouffht  the  news  of  the  <dd 
gentleman's  decease,  was  not  wimout  hope.  Immediately 
after  we  left  India,  my  uncle  was  seized  with  a  violeiU 
attack  in  the  liver,  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Arnot.  It  was 
unpossible  to  remove  him ;  and  the  old  gentleman  ex- 
pi-essed  his  satisfaction  that  he  had  not  been  seized  thus 
suddenly  at  his  own  house.  Thus  was  an  opportunity 
afforded  by  Providence  to  Mr.  Arnot  for  promoting  tbe 
spiritual  good  of  the  poor  old  man. 

"He  informed  me,  however,  that  the  old  gentlemaii 
foufi^ht  hard  against  conviction.  'Never,  never,'  said  he, 
'did  I  witness  such  a  warfare.  Your  uncle,  Mrs.  Mil- 
bourne,  proved  himself  a  man  of  iron ;  but  rock,  iron,  and 
adamant  must  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  a  two- 
edged  sword.  And  I  had  the  inexpressible  delight  of  see- 
mg  the  old  rock  broken  down,  ana  the  adamant  and  iroo 
dissolved,  some  weeks  before  the  spirit  of  your  undetook 
its  departure.' 
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"Mr.  Amot  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  penitenC, 
subdued,  and  contrite  state  of  the  old  man,  and  his  ex* 

Eressions  of  anguish  respecting  his  former  life,  his  nn* 
appy  connexions,  and  the  neglect  of  his  children.  Gatty 
was  the  last  of  these  of  whom  he  spoke  by  name,  calling 
her  his  happy  little  Gatty. 

''Mr.  Amot  concluded  by  saying,  that  exceedingly 
bright  and  glorious  views  of  redeeming  love  had  been 
vouchsafed  the  aged  convert  shortly  before  his.death,  so 
that  he  now  enjoyed  the  most  pleasing  confidence  of  his 
happiness. 

''Julia  still  lives  with  her  husband  in  Calcutta,  and  is  , 
sunk  deeply  into  the  lowest  order  of  half  Indian,  joid 
half  European  morals  and  manners.  Celia  and  her  hvuh' 
band  are  lost  in  the  jungles — lost,  I  fear,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  The  two  3roung  men  in  the  hills  are  com- 
pletely amalgamated  with  the  natives.  Lucretia  married 
to  a  sergeant-major,  in  the  company's  service,  and  died 
soon  alter,  leaving  one  child.  Lizzy  and  Stephen  lived 
together  on  an  indigo  factory  in  the  Sunderbunds.  Bat 
the  whole  family  are  altogether  so  entirely  degraded, 
and  so  much  which  is  discreditable  io  them  in  eveiy 
point  of  view,  has  been  told  of  them  in  India,  that  their 
sister  Euphemia  can  only  weep  for  them ;  though  she  is 
prepared  to  do  any  thing  for  them  which  circumstances 
may  call  for,  and  she  has  actually  sent  to  India  to  request 
that  the  daughter  of  Lucretia,  who  is  called  Gertrude, 
and  who  is  in  the  orphannschool  in  Calcutta,  having  iQst 
her  father  as  well  as  her  mother,  may  be  sent  home  to 
her  as  soon  as  she  is  old  enough  to  undertake  so  long  a 
journey,  piously  hoping  to  find  in  this  poor  infant  a  se- 
cond Uttle  Gatty." 

When  the  lady  of  the  manor  had  finished  the  Garden 
of  Roses,  the  young  people  began  to  express  their  aston- 
ishment at  certam  parts  of  the  story.  "  We  should  hardly 
have  believed  it  possible,"  said  they,  "  that  any  English- 
man cou]d  have  been  so  entirely  earless  of  the  soul  of  his 
partner,  as  to  live  with  her  till  advanced  age,  and  sufier 
her  to  die,  undisturbed,  in  the  errors  of  superstition  in 
which  she  had  lived." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  replied  the  lady  of  the  manor. 
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^  that  examples  of  this  kind  were  by  no  means  rare  in 
India  a  few  years  since:  and  I  m3n9elf  have  known  more 
than  one  in  which  a  connexion  of  this  kind,  with  a  hea- 
then woman,  has  ended,  not  in  the  conversion  of  the 
unbeliever,  but  in  the  apostacy  of  the  nominal  Christian. 
Hence  the  wisdom  of  the  Apostle's  command.  Be  not  un-' 
equally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers^  (2  Cor.  vL  14.) 
The  lady  of  me  manor  then  called  her  young  people 
to  prayer. 

A  Pr(iyerfor  Ddveerancejrom  Evil. 

«0  THOU  eternal  Lord  Jehovah,  who  formedst  the 
plan  of  maa'a  salvation  ere  thou  hadst  set  this  globe 
m  the  empty  air;  and  who,  in  thine  infinite  goodness, 
didst  appoint  the  suffisrings  and  death  of  thine  only  Son 
as  the  means  of  triumph  over  Satan  and  sin  on  earth ; 
deliver  us,  we  humbly  beseech  thee,  from  all  evil,  and 
in  thy  mercy,  save  us  from  the  consequences  of  our  sinful 
doings. 

^  Thou  hast  promised  that  all  things  shall  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  those  who  are  adopted  into  thy  fa- 
mily. O,  l^ve  us  not,  therefore,  to  ourselves ;  but  guide 
us  through  the  dangers  of  this  present  life  as  a  mother 
guides  her  infant  child.  Suffer  us  not  to  turn  from  thv 
ways:  but,  thouffh  the  path  should  be  difficult  and  painful, 
stiU,  in  thy  tender  mercy,  lead  us  forward  to  the  end. 

'<We  know  not  what  is  good  for  us;  we  know  not 
what  to  desire,  or  what  to  avoid ;  bestow,  therefore,  upon 
-us,  we  beseech  thee,  an  obedient  and  child-like  temper, 
that  we  may  place  a  thorough  dependence  on  thee,  ana 
rest  assured  that  all  thou  ordainethis  for  our  benefit  both 
in  tune  and  in  eternity.  Enable  us  to  say.  Thy  will,  O 
God,  be  done ;  and  in  seasons  of  joy  and  sorrow,  alike  to 
give  glory  to  Thee. 

"And  now  to  Thee,  O  Holy  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghosty  be  all  glory  and  honou**  ^^  evermore    Amep." 
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Fourth  ConvenaUon  on  the  Lord's  Prayer, 

Whkn  the  young  ladies  were  again  met  at  the  manor- 
house,  the  lady  addressed  them  to  the  following  pur- 
pose. 

**  I  do  not  feel  willing,  my  dear  young  friends,  to  leave 
the  subject  of  prayer,  tul  I  have  added  something  more  on 
its  nature  and  efficacy. 

**  There  are  many  promises  in  Scripture,  relative  to 
prayer,  which  I  am  anxious  to  remind  you  of;  for  I  doubt 
not  that  you  have  already  noticed  them. 

** « Prayer,'  says  a  venerable  divine, '  is  an  offering  up  of 
our  desires  to  the  Almighty  for  things  lawful  and  neeaful, 
with  an  humble  confidence  that  they  will  be  obtained 
through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  to  the  praise  of  the 
mercy,  truth,  and  power  of  God.  It  is  either  mental  or 
vocal,  ejaculatory  or  occasional,  either  private  or  public, 
for  ourselves  or  others,  for  the  procuring  of  good  things 
or  the  removing  or  preventing  of  evil  thmgs.*  The  Al- 
mighty Lord  is  the  only  legitimate  object  of  worship,  as 
we  find  in  Psalm  1.  15.  From  St.  James  we  also  learn 
that  we  are  to  pray  for  others  as  well  as  omselvee.  (James 
v.  16.)    We  are  also  to  pray  fervently,  (Col.  tv.  12;)  and 
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fsonstantly,  (Col.  iv.  S;)  with  faith,  (James  v.  15;)  and  bf 
the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (Rom.  viii.  26^) 

**  The  parts  of  prayer,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
^*are  invocation,  adoration,  confession,  petition,  pleading, 
dedication,  thanksgiving^,  and  blessing.  But  the  composi- 
tion of  any  prayer  Is  of  infinitely  less  importance  than  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  oflfered  up.  Hence  learning  and  talents 
are  not  required  in  rendering  a  prayer  acceptable  to  God, 
though  they  may  render  it  more  {ueasing  to  the  ears  of 
men." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  requested  one  of  the  young 
people  to  repeat  the  answer  to  this  question,  **  What  desir- 
est  thou  of  God  in  this  prayer  ?" 

One  of  the  young  ladies  replied, « I  desire  my  Lord  Grod 
our  heavenly  Father,  who  is  the  Giver  of  all  goodness,  to 
eend  his  ffrace  unto  me,  and  to  all  people,  that  we  may 
worship  him,  serve  him,  and  obey  him,  as  we  ought  to  doL 
And  I  pray  unto  God,  that  he  will  send  us  all  things  that 
foe  needful  both  for  our  souls  and  bodies;  and  that  he  will 
foe  merciful  unto  us,  and  forgive  us  our  sins ;  and  that  it 
will  please  him  to  save  and  defend  us  in  all  dangers  ghostly 
and  bodily;  and  that  he  will  keep  us  from  all  sin  and 
wickedness,  and  from  our  ffhostly  enemy,  and  from  ever- 
lasting death.  And  this  f  trust  he  will  do  of  his  mercy 
and  goodness,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  there- 
fore 1  say,  Amen,  So  be  it." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  proposed  to  read  a  story 
to  her  young  people,  containing  some  remarks  on  prayer, 
which  she  trusted  might  be  pleasing  to  them.  She  accord- 
ingly unfolded  a  manuscript,  and  read  as  follows. 

The  Shepkerdeai  of  the  Alp$, 

Emesthus  Muller  was  bom  at  Geneva,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century.  His  father  was  the  head  of  a  re- 
spectable family,  which  had  long  resided  in  the  canton  of 
the  same  name;  and  his  mother  was  of  English  parentage; 
but  how  this  lady  became  united  with  a  foreigner  is  not 
our  present  business  to  inquire. 

Geneva  is  a  name  which  must  be  familiar  to  every  re- 
fined ear :  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  its  situation,  on 
the  banks  of  a  charming  lake  surrounded  with  mountains 
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some  of  which  are  the  most  lofly  in  Europe,  has  rendered 
it  the  delight  of  every  traveller  in  Switzerland,  and  will 
continue  to  distinguish  it  above  almost  every  other  city  of 
Europe  while  the  face  of  our  ^lobe  retains  its  present 
form.     The  extraordinary  beauties  of  its  scenery,  in  the 

grandeur  of  the  mountains,  the  refreshing  coolness  of  its 
ike,  the  shadowy  and  fragrant  walks  of  the  vicinity,  are 
not  the  only  circumstances  which  have  distinguished  this 
city;  for  there  are  few  places  which  have  acquired  more 
notoriety  in  histury  than  this.  The  reformation  in  religion, 
which  took  place  here,  procured  for  it  a  very  extended  in- 
fluence. As  soon  as  this  town,  upheld  by  the  success  of  its 
allies  of  Berne  and  Fribour^,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
its  independence,  Calvin  and  Beza  formed  within  its  walb 
a  nursery  of  zealous  preachers  and  theologians,  which  ren- 
dered it  at  one  time  the  metropolis  and  the  guide  of  almost 
'all  the  reformed  Churches  in  Switzerland.  These  were 
the  happiest  times  which  it  ever  knew;  and  well  would  it 
have  been;  had  its  sons  continued  to  follow  the  steps  of  the 
first  reformers — had  they  continued  to  retain  the  light  of 
truth,  as  it  shone  in  the  pages  of  those  venerable  teach- 
ers, and  rejected  those  principles  of  infidelity  and  death 
which  were  diffused  by  the  blasphemous  writers  of  the  last 
a^e.  For  I  must  inform  my  young  readers,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
preceding  one,  there  arose  certain  persons,  in  different 
countries  of  Europe,  who  made  it  their  object,  in  every 
possible  way,  but  particularly  by  their  writings,  to  sub- 
vert the  Christian  religion;  and  multitudes  of  weak, 
vicious,  and  ifi^orant  persons  were,  by  the.se  means,  con- 
ducted into  the  regions  of  infidelity,  error,  and  awful  de- 
struction. Among  these  infidel  writers,  the  two  who  did 
the  most  mischief  were  J.  J.  Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  They 
were  men  of  quick,  subtle,  impudent,  and  witty  minds. 
The  former  of  these  was  bom  at  Geneva ;  and  the  latter 
spent  many  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  little  village 
of  Ferney,  between  Geneva  and  Mont  Jura.  Their  endea- 
vours were  too  successful  in  destroying  the  good  effects  of 
the  reformers'  labours ;  so  that,  about  the  period  which  gave 
birth  to  Emesthus  Miiller,  the  greater  part  of  the  youngr 
people  in  Geneva  were  decided  infidels ;  puffed  up  with 
their  own  conceits,  refusing  to  admit  the  validity  of  reve- 
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lation,  and  questioning  the  wiscloni  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment; while  they  maintained  the  sufficiency  of  human 
reason  and  human  virtue. 

After  havinff  given  the  above  description  of  the  state 
of  Geneva  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  gentleman  whose 
history  I  am  about  to  report,  and  after  having  hinted  that 
Emesthus  MuUer  differed  in  no  essential  points  from  his 
companions  in  general,  my  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  this  young  man,  when  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  was  distinguis^d  for  little  else  than  a  handsome  per- 
son, a  good  address,  and  much  worldly  cunning.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  his  father;  and,  as  there  were  several 
younger  children,  Emesthus  was  educated  for  the  mercan- 
tile Ime,  and  placed  in  the  counting-house  of  a  rich  mer- 
chant in  the  city. 

While  in  this  situation,  he  found  means  to  obtain  tlie 
affections  of  one  of  his  master's  daughters,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  a  clandestine  manner;  being  persuaded  that  he 
should  not  be  approved  by  her  father.  Thia  union,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  not  a  happy  one.  The  young  lad^ 
had  as  little  religion  as  her  husband.  The  tempers  of  bota 
were  haughty  and  unsubdued ;  and,  within  a  few  months 
after  her  marriage,  the  lady  began  to  repent  of  her  undu^ 
tiful  precipitancy ;  though  she  was  by  no  means  humbM 
in  the  sight  of  God,  under  a  sense  of  the  evil  she  had  com- 
mitted, so  as  to  receive  her  afflictions  as  the  due  reward  of 
her  misconduct;  but  she  added  to  them  bv  murmurs  and 
reproaches;  and,  having  thus  entirely  lost  the  affections  of 
her  inconstant  husband,  she  expired  soon  after  having 
given  birth  to  a  son,  to  whom  the  father  gave  the  name  of 
Christopher. 

Emesthus  Muller,  being  thus  set  free  from  a  union  whicii 
promised  nothing  but  miserv,and  having  given  up  his  child 
to  the  care  of  its  maternal  grandmother,  quitted  Geneva 
and  came  over  to  England,  to  attend  to  some  mercantile 
transactions  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Muller,  as  we  shall  now  call  him,  (because  from  that 
time  he  became  more  than  half  an  Englishman,)  soon  set- 
tled in  a  mercantile  house  in  London,  being  able  to  qieak 
good  Englisb ;  and  in  this  situation  he  remained  for  thnee 
or  four  ^ears,  maintaining  intercourse,  by  letter  only^  i^ 
bisfiunily.  Atthi9endorthispe!riQd,liebwaiM  wetifoC 
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this  employment,  which  did  not  suit  his  restless  and  an- 
bilious  mind ;  and,  his  father  happening  to  die  about  this 
time,  he  g^ave  up  his  situation  and  entered  the  army,  as 
an  ensign  in  a  marching  regiment ;  then  he  became  a  lieu- 
tenant by  purchase;  and,  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible, 
a  captain  of  a  company  of  foot. 

It  was  now  that  he  was  quartered  for  some  time  in  a 
small  town  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  appearance  of  such  a 
voung  man  (for  Captain  MuUer  was  not  only  remarkably 
handsome,  but  elegant  and  accomplished)  excited  no  smaU 
sensation  among  such  persons  as  had  little  else  to  do  but 
to  look  about  them  for  entertainment. 

I  know  little  of  the  course  of  life  led  by  young  Mulhnr 
in  this  place,  excepting  that  he  spent  much  time  in  loung- 
ing about  the  streets,  reading  the  newspapers,  talking 
against  the  existing  government,  whatever  it  might  be,  and 
walking  with  the  ladies;  employing  himself  sometimes  in 
musi6,  of  which  he  was  excessively  fond ;  and  in  drawing, 
for  which  he  had  a  fine  taste ;  and  occasionally  in  reading, 
though  this  was  of  a  kind  less  profitable  than  his  other 
engaffements. 

After  having  been  some  weeks  in  this  little  town,  Cap- 
tain MuUer  had  occasion  to  change  his  lodgings,  and  be 
was  by  this  circumstance  removed  from  a  central  situa- 
tion, which  had  commanded  a  view  of  the  coffee-room  and 
a  milliner's  shop,  to  a  very  retired  street,  or  rather  lane, 
where  he  had  no  other  prospect  than  the  fields,  and  a 
small  yet  elegant  dwelling,  standing  in  a  fragrant  garden, 
and  backed  by  a  coppice.  The  house  was  occupied  at 
that  time  by  a  widow  lady  of  the  name  of  Courtney,  who 
possessed  an  easy  fortune,  and  was  blessed  with  one 
daughter. 

It  happened,  however,  that  Captain  MuUer,  who  had  by 
this  time  learned  the  names  and  histories  of  most  of  the 
young  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  never  heard  that 
of  Emily  Courtney ;  for  this  attractive  young  person  was 
rarely  seen  in  the  streets ;  and,  as  the  family  attended  a 
small  country  church  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  plain  peo- 
ple there  did  not  notice  her,  as  the  gay  and  thoughtless  of 
a  more  fiishionable  assembly  are  apt  to  do.  It  was  there- 
fore not  withotEt  wonder,  as  well,  as  admiration,  that  the 
loupgaoliiar  int  saw  lier  watering  her  flowers,  at  an  open 
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window,  as  he  was  standing  at  the  door  of  his  lodginffs. 
Whether  she  ohserved  him  or  not,  he  could  not  tell;  lor, 
although  he  frequently  took  occasion  to  watch  for  her 
from  the  same  place,  he  never  afterwards  saw  her  emplojr- 
ed  in  the  same  way,  and  found  it  difficult  even  to  obtain 
a  second  view  of  her  on  any  occasion  whatever.  But,  to 
be  short,  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  her  when  he  did  see 
her  again,  and  was  so  delighted  by  the  character  he  heard 
of  her,  that  he  was  resolved  to  obtain  an  introduction  to 
her  mother;  and,  having  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  be  be- 
haved with  so  much  decorum,  and  laboured  with  so  much 
success  to  appear  what  he  really  was  not,  viz.  an  amiable 
and  upright  young  man,  that  in  the  course  of  time  he  wott 
the  affections  of  the  young  lady,  and  shortly  afterwards 
became  the  husband  of  one  of  the  most  lovely  as  well  as 
the  most  amiable  of  women. 

Mrs.  Courtney  made  it  a  condition,  in  bestowing  her 
only  child  on  Mr.  Muller,  that  he  would  not  separate  her 
from  her  daughter ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
on  his  marriage,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  connesnon 
with  the  army,  and  content  himself  with  residing  in  the 
obscurity  of  his  mother-in-law's  dwelling-^  mode  of  lifo 
by  no  means  suited  to  the  generally  restless  state  of  his 
mind.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the  ardour  of  his  affecticn 
for  his  young,  interesting  wife,  that  he  appeared  not  to 
reffret  the  sacrifice ;  and  if  some  symptoms  of  irritability 
in liis  temper  would  sometimes  appear,  his  wife  present^ 
found  means  to  allay  the  fever  by  the  amiableness  of  b^ 
manner,  and  her  gentle  and  modest  attentions. 

We  may  be  assured,  that  Mrs.  Muller,  who,  though 
young,  was  pious  and  penetrating,  could  not  be  lon^  aaso^ 
ciated  with  her  husband  without  discovering  that  he  bad 
not  that  respect  for  religion  to  which  he  had  pretended  in 
the  days  of  courtship;  out  how  far  she  suspected  his  ai>- 
taal  infidelity  does  not  appear,  and  we  hope  that  she  was 
upared  the  anguish  which  a  conviction  of  this  kind  would 
undoubtedly  have  inflicted. 

The  l^rst  exercise  of  her  influenee,  afler  her  marrufM, 
was  to  induce  her  husband  to  send  for  his  little  son,  wno 
had  lately  suffered  another  loss  of  a  parent  by  the  death«C 
hisjgrrandmother;  and  when  the  child  arrived,  there  wts 
|i»  MMtaacf  .of  Bittiml  tendemait  and  mattmri  sttiBtioii 
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which  she  denied  him ;  while  it  was  evident  to  every  onef 
that  the  little  boy,  then  more  than  &ye  years  of  age,  and  • 
child  of  engaging  appearance  and  promising  dispositions, 
was  regarded  by  his  father  with  little  kindness.  Of  thisy 
however,  Mrs.  Muller  took  no  notice,  but  laboured,  by 
every  innocent  contrivance,  to  render  the  Vshild  amiable 
in  the  view  of  the  father,  and  to  conceal  from  her  husband 
any  little  failure  of  his  son  which  might  increase  his  pre- 
judice against  him. 

^  Thus,  by  the  becoming  manner  of  this  lovely  youngs 
woman,  Mr.  Muller  spent  many  months  in  more  domestie 
happiness  that  he  miffht  be  supposed  to  be  capable  oi^ 
and  before  the  natural  restlessness  and  impatience  ef  his 
disposition  had  begun  to  render  him  dissatisfied  with  his 
quiet  situation,  she  was  suddenly  removed  from  the  friends 
in  whose  affections  she  was  an  idol,  by  a  fever,  immediately 
ftfker  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  husband's  or  mo* 
ther's  feelings  on  the  occasion  of  this  bereavement.  Mr. 
Muller's  grief,  however,  not  being  corrected  by  religion, 
was  at  first  violent  and  impious ;  while  that  of  the  mother 
was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  one  who,  though  not 
clearly  acquainted  with  all  the  truths  of  our  Uessed  reli« 
gion,  was  habitually  pious  and  resigned. 

I  shall  now  state  the  arrangements  which  were  made, 
when,  by  the  death  of  the  beloved  daughter,  wife,  and 
mother,  the  bond  was  loosened  which  united  Emesthus 
Muller  and  Mrs.  Courtney. 

The  former  again  entered  the  military  service,  and  ac- 
companied his  regiment  abroad,  leaving  his  son  and  infant 
daughter  under  the  care  of  the  old  lady,  not  sorry  to  be 
relieved  by  this  excellent  woman  of  the  charge  which  he 
would  have  found  particularly  burdensome  in  the  line  of 
life  he  had  selected.  Mr.  Muller  was  not  much  more 
than  twenty-eight  when  he  became  a  widower  a  second 
time;  and,  though  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  it  was  sups- 
posed  that  his  regard  and  admijfation  of  his  late  wife  were 
,such  as  would  render  him  difficult  in  another  choice. 

It  was  before  the  year  of  mourning  for  his  wife  was  ex- 
pired, that  Mr.  Muller  took  his  leave  of  his  children  to  go 
•broad.  It  was  remarked  by  Mrs.  Courtney  that  he  part- 
M  fiom  his  toa  wilbout  a  teari  wten  the  iafiuit  hiaily 
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wafl  brouffht  to  him,  and  placed  io  his  anns,  aB  the  feel- 
ioga  of  a  father  appeared  in  his  maimer,  and  he  displayed 
•u«h  tenderness,  that  the  sympathy  of  all  who  were  pre- 
sent was  awakened.  The  good  old  grandmother  minffled 
her  sobs  with  those  of  her  son-in-law ;  and,  from  that  da^r, 
it  was  observed,  that  she  never  failed  to  remember  him  in 
her  prayers — thus  performing  a  duty  for  this  unhappy 
man  which  he  never  thought  it  needful  to  exercise  on  his 
own  account. 

Those  who  mourn  in  connexion  with  Christian  hope» 
and  who  have  the  blessed  assurance  that  they  shall  realize 
in  the  Saviour  more  than  all  they  have  lost  on  earth,  find 
a  delight  in  their  very  sorrows.  And  this  was  the  case 
with  Mrs.  Courtney.  Though  deprived  of  her  endeared 
Emily,  though  she  saw  no  more  before  her  a  lovely  and 
blooming  daughter,  who  had  been  her  sole  earthly  delight 
for  many  years  of  widowhood,  yet  she  was  not  unhappy, 
^he  bieosed  her  God  for  the  comforts  still  left  her;  she 
found  exquisite  pleasure  in  the  smiles  of  the  infant  Emily; 
and  derived  consolation  to  herself  in  the  exercise  of  ma- 
ternal care  over  the  little  Christopher,  who,  though  not 
allied  to  her  by  blood,  seemed  to  have  a  thousand  claims 
on  her  tenderness  and  compassion.  The  very  idea  that 
this  little  boy  was  not  loved  by  his  father  rendered  him 
the  more  dear  to  her  tender  heart ;  and  she  resolved,  that, 
with  the  divine  blessing,  he  should  never  be  sensible  of 
nifl  orphan  state  by  any  failure  on  her  part.  He  was 
taught  to  call  her  grandmamma,  to  teU  her  all  his  little 
griefs,  to  repose  his  sorrows  in  her  bosom,  and  to  confess 
Id  her  111]  his  faults  and  misdemeanours. 

Such  a  friend  was  particularly  needful  to  this  little  boy; 
fpf  having  be^  hkherto  carelessly  brought  up,  he  was  per- 
petually guilty  of  serious  failures;  and  the  dread  he  had 
conOeived  of  his  ffither  often  induced  him  to  conceal  those 
faults  by  untruths,  the  constant  efiect  of  harshness ;  and, 
although  be  was  a  child  of  amiable  dispositions,  and  pos- 
sessed that  openness  of  countenance  and  smiling  appesr- 
atice  frequently  remarkable  in  the  natives  of  Switzenand, 
he  would  certainly  have  been  made  an  unfeeling  and  dsi|- 
perate  character,  had  be  continued  long  with  his  iat^, 
who  always  addressed  him  with  some  expression  of  cq^- 

»^Mftri4  ^M.  mttmw^i^/vn »   mtuk  ihim  f\M*»€n*vm^^   hifi  tn  flntftr  tbfi 
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company  cf  his  elders  with  a  cloud  on  his  brow,  wbieh 
the  «)(>d  old  lady  generaUy  contrived  to  disperse,  by  m 
friendly  word,  or  some  little  act  of  kindness,  which  vnm 
often  known  only  to  the  child  himself.  By  this  meaiWy 
little  Christopher,  when  relieved  from  bis  father's  pre- 
sence, soon  recovered  hts  nataral  ease  and  cheerfolneai 
of  character ;  and,  though  some  sagacious  persons  hint- 
ed that  the  old  lady  sometimes  carried  her  indulgence  toe 
far,  yet  the  child  undoubtedly  grew  and  prospered  under 
her  management,  and  became  open,  generous,  and  affec- 
tionate. 

A  truly  pious  mind  possesses  a  facility  of  deriving  con- 
solation  from  those  mercies  which  remain  ailer  severe  be* 
reavements  have  taken  place.  When  the  worldly  man  has 
lost  an  object  of  affection,  he  seems,  as  it  were,  to  bear  « 
ffrudge  (if  so  homely  a  phrase  may  be  allowed  me)againat 
tne  Almighty,  for  having  thus  affiicted  him ;  and  he  refusee 
to  take  pleasure  in  the  blessinffs  continued  to  him ;  but 
the  religious  man,  aware  thst  God  does  not  willingly  afflict 
the  children  of  men,  but,  in  exercising  them  with  sorrowe, 
is  only  usmg  a  fatherly  chastisement,  and,  believing  that 
he  shall  receive  what  is  infinitely  better  in  a  more  blessed 
and  heavenly  state,  where  no  bitterness  shall  mingle  with 
his  sorrows,  he  rejoices  in  affliction,  and  triumphs  m  tribu- 
lation. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Mrs.  Courtney  when  the  first 
months  of  sorrow  were  passed  away,  and  she  found  her- 
self quietly  settled  with  her  two  little  children,  to  observe 
their  daily  growth  and  improvement. 

Emily  was  exactly  six  years  younger  than  her  brother, 
and  was  at  first  considered  by  him  mereljr  as  a  beautiful 
and  delicate  plaything,  which  might  be  injured  by  the 
least  carelessness  or  roughness — ^by  the  least  carelesraese 
on  his  part ;  and  therefore,  during  the  first  stagea  of  her 
infancy,  be  cherished  her  with  the  utmost  tend^ness ;  and 
when  she  was  able  to  follow  him,  and  talk  to  him,  he  be- 
came excessively  fond  of  her  company,  and  considered  it 
as  the  highest  possible  privilege  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  her,  and  to  be  permitted  to  lead  her  into  his  gar- 
den, to  show  her  his  rabbits  and  his  lnrds,(Mr  to  adnunister 
in  any  other  way  to  her  amusement. 

Immediately  in  tbe  neighbouriiood  of  ll9*  Cowrtney'ii 
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house  was  i  little  coppice,  through  which  ran  a  pure 
stream,  on  a  pebbled  channel.  This  little  brook,  after 
Jiavin^  performed  several  windings  in  its  contracted  course, 
fell  over  some  low  rocks,  and  made  its  way  to  a  pool  at 
some  distance  4>eyond  the  precincts  of  tl^  wood. 

This  pool,  which  mifht  be  seen  from  the  coppice,  espe* 
cially  when  the  sun  shone  upon  its  flossy  surface,  was 
frequently  compared  by  the  little  Swiss  to  the  Lake  of 
Greneva;  the  child  having,  no  doubt,  been  led  to  this  com- 
parison by  early  impressions:  and  when  his  little  sister 
Emily  was  able  to  accompany  him  into  this  wood,  he  used 
to  point  out  this  Lilliputian  lake  to  her,  and  amuse  her 
with  recollections  of  his  infancy,  and  tales  of  his  child- 
hood, half  remembered,  and  half  blended  with  what  h» 
had  heard  spoken  of  at  a  later  period  of  his  short  life. 

Education,  as  it  is  now  carried  on,  was  not  understood 
by  Mrs.  Courtney ;  nevertheless,  what  she  knew,  she  taught 
with  accuracy.  She  was  methodical  and  orderly.  She 
caused  Christopher  to  study  the  Bible;  he  was  taught  to 
write  and  cipher,  to  read  history,  and  to  draw  mapst 
and,  when  of  a  proper  age,  she  procured  a  respectable 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Harrington,  in  the  town,  to 
give  him  classical  lessons  with  his  own  son,  who  was  some^ 
what  older  than  her  boy,  and  who,  after  this  engagement, 
became  the  constant  companion  of  his  play-hours,  and 
another  friend  and  protector  of  the  Uttle  Emily. 

Charles  was  an  amiable  boy,  and  possessed  more  steadi- 
ness of  character  than  Chrbtopher.  Hence  the  friendship 
of  Charles  proved  a  great  blessing  to  his  friend ;  and  the 
union,  formed  at  this  time  between  these  young  people, 
proved  more  permanent  than  schoolboy  friendships  are 
frequently  fouqd  to  be. 

I  could  dwell  long,  with  much  pleasure,  on  the  ht^ 
py  manner  in  which  many  years  of  the  early  life  of  these 
young  people  passed,  under  the  kind  and  pious  auspicee 
of  the  gentle  Mrs.  Courtney ;  Charles  and  Christopher 
being  frequent  companions,  and  the  little  Emily  the  o\h 
ject  of  the  attention  and  love  of  each,  so  equally  that 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  know  which  of  her  brotben 
was  most  dear  to  her ;  neither  was  she  scarcely  abl%  to 
decide,  when  they  j^a^ed  at  shepherds,  and  built  littio 
]|afaiuitli&  cqipieeiift  initatm  <^the  fhfepb«i4i'  trnd^ 
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Temembered  by  Christopher,  as  seen  on  the  iDOtmttiiit 
of  Jura,  with  whom  she  should  take  up  her  abode,  or 
whose  rustic  dwelhng  she  should  render  gay  with  ber  in- 
nocent prattle  and  dimpled  smiles. 

The  very  coi^entions  of  these  children  were  always 
tempered  by  good  principle  and  the  desire  of  doing  well; 
and,  though  Christopher  was  sometimes  hasty  and  unjust, 
one  gentle  word  on  the  part  of  his  friend,  or  one  tear  of  his 
lovely  Emily,  would  always  bring  him  to  his  recoUectioo, 
and  restore  him  to  temper  and  reason  again. 

No  particular  change  took  place  in  the  situation  of 
these  young  people  until  Charles  had  attained  his  eigh* 
teenth,  Christopher  his  sixteenth,  and  Emily  her  tenth 
year.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  in  human  nature  more 
lovely  than  Emily  was  at  that  time ;  she  was  so  gentle,  so 
fair,  so  simple,  so  smiling,  and  yet  so  intelligent. 

After  these  remarks,  it  will  not  be  doubted  but  this  lit- 
tle girl  had  some  proper  feelings  respecting  rehgion ;  for  it 
is  religion  only  which,  by  correcting  the  heart,  and  go* 
verning  the  powers  of  the  mind,  can  make  a  naturally  mie 
countenance  truly  interesting.  Nevertheless,  Emily's  reli* 
gion  was  like  that  of  her  grandmother :  it  was  not  founded 
on  an  extensive  knowledge  of  scriptural  truths;  though  it 
was  a  sincere  and  pious  approval  of  what  was  good:  ^Ulit 
needed  a  broader  foundation,  to  support  her  in  the  time  of 
trial.  But  this  time  was  not  yet  come :  she  was  yet  under 
the  shelter  of  a  tender  parent's  roof;  her  years  were  few ; 
and  she  had  no  other  thought  than  that  of  following  impli- 
citly the  direction  of  others. 

About  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  a  melan- 
choly breach  was  made  in  the  happy  little  society  by  the 
death  of  the  elder  Mr.  Harrin^on,  and  the  consequent 
removal  of  Charles  to  another  situaticm. 

The  separation  of  Charles  from  his  young  companions 
was  extremely  affecting.  It  took  place  in  the  beloved  cop- 
pice, in  which  they  hadspent  so  many  happy  days  of  cheer- 
ful infancy.  On  this  occasion,  deep  sorrow  sat  on  the 
fine  countenance  of  Charles;  little  Emily  wept  and  sobbed 
distressingly ;  while  the  tender  and  warm  heart  of  Christo- 
pher seenMMl  ready  to  burst.  Charles  consoled  his  young 
friends  with  promises  never  likely  to  be  performed,  of  visit- 
ing them  sooQ  and  often  in  this  scene  of  tMr  happy,  early 
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d&ys;  and  Emily  undertook  to  take  care  of  the  trees  and 
flowers  they  had  pbinted  together. 

Thos  thejr  endeavoured  to  console  each  other;  notwith- 
standing which,  the  grief  of  Emily  was  little  abated  at  the 
time  when  news  came  from  abroad  thut  Captain  Muller 
was  promoted  to  be  a  major,  and  that  he  was  obliged  at 
the  same  time  to  leave  the  army  on  account  of  the  state 
ef  his  health. 

Mrs.  Courtney,  Emily,  and  Christopher  were  all  dif- 
ferently affected  on  hearing  this  news,  with  the  additional 
information  that  the  miyor  purposed  to  return  to  England 
and  ^o  his  family  immediately.  Mrs.  Courtney  felt  that 
tiis  presence  would  not  add  to  her  happiness ;  Christopher, 
who  had  ever  associated  unpleasant  feelings  with  the  re- 
membrance of  his  father,  instantly  lost  his  cheerfulness ; 
and  Emily  alone  seemed  pleased,  though  sh'e  often  ex- 
pressed a  hope,  indicative  of  anxiety,  that  her  father  would 
not  take  her  away  from  her  grandmother. 

In  proportion  as  the  time  of  the  major's  arrival  ap- 
proached, the  apprehensions  of  Mrs.  Courtney,  and  Chris- 
topher seemed  to  increase;  and  even  Emily's  joy  changed 
into  something  like  dread.  However,  all  seemed  willing 
to  conceal  thejr  feelings  from  the  rest,  and  to  endeavour, 
in  the  bustle  or  preparation,  to  overcome  the  apprehensions 
of  whicl»they  could  not  but  be  sensible. 

There  was  a  vacant  parlour  in  Mrs.  Courtney's  house, 
which,  together  with  her  best  bed-room,  she  determined  to 
devote  to  the  major;  and  she  caused  Emily  to  busy  her- 
self, the  day  before  he  was  expected,  in  adorning  the  par- 
lour with  flowers,  and  making  other  affectionate  prepara- 
tions for  the  flither  who  was  to  return  to  his  children  after 
so  long  an  absence. 

Mrs.  Courtney  had  been  told,  that,  during  the  years 
in  which  her  son-in-law  had  been  absent,  he  had  acquired 
the  habits  of  a  great  man ;  that  he  was  also  become  an  old 
man  in  constitution,  though  young  in  years ;  and  that  the 
irritation  of  his  temper  was  become  much  greater:  for  the 
major  had  found  the  {Measures  of  the  world  greatly  inferior 
to  the  ideas  he  had  formed  of  them ;  and,  having  no  reli- 
gion to  sooth  his  wounded  feelings,  he  had  fallen  a  mise- 
rable victim  to  the  violence  of  his  own  passions. 

Mrs.  Couitney  had  taken  care  to  ccmoeal  ijrom  Christo- 
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pher  and  Emily  the  unpleasant  account  she  had  beard  of 
their  father ;  but  it  is  very  certain,  that  she  trembled  te 
herself  and  them  when  she  looked  forward  to  his  arrifal, 
and  hoped  that  he  would  soon  find  for  himself  some  other 
residence  than  that  which  was  under  her  roof;  notwitb* 
standing  which,  she  secretly  resolved  to  sacrifice  her  ows 
comfort  ratber  than  be  separated  from  the  young  people* 
in  case  that  he  should  propose  either  to  remain  with  then 
in  her  house,  or  require  them  to  accompany  him  to  aao* 
ther. 

Such  was  the  state  of  mind  of  the  family  at  the  period 
when  the  father  was  expected.  It  was  afternoon  when  the 
major  drove  up  to  the  door,  accompanied  by  his  valet,  who 
was  a  Swiss,  and  in  a  hack-chaise,  laden  with  dressing* 
boxes,  military  hats,  swords,  medicine-chests,  and  other 
appurtenances  of  a  beau,  an  invalid,  and  a  soldier. 

Mrs.  Courtney,  though  expecting  to  find  a  conaidere- 
ble  change  in  the  appearance  of  her  son-in-law,  was  nol 
prepared  to  see  him  become  exceedingly  corpulent,  or 
limping  with  a  goutv  affection,  or  to  discover  that  hie 
hard,  and,  I  might  add,  profligate,  mode  of  life  for  many 
years  past,  had  effected  such  an  alteration  in  his  handsome 
countenance,  that,  had  she  seen  him  when  she  had  not  ex- 

Eected  him,  she  would  hardly  have  recognized  him.  But 
owever  shocked  she  might  be  at  this  inauspicious  change 
which  she  instantly  perceived,  she  endeavoured  to  appear 
pleased,  hastened  to  her  garden  gate  to  receive  him,  and 
led  him  into  the  house  with  as  hearty  a  welcome  as  she 
could  express;  while  Emily  and  her  brother  stood  trem* 
bling  in  the  hall,  startled  at  the  appearance  of  their  father, 
at  wliom  they  had  been  peeping  from  behind  their  parlour- 
blinds. 

From  the  moment  that  the  major  had  entered  the  gar- 
den, his  eye  had  been  seekin||r  his  daughter;  and  no  sooner 
did  it  rest  upon  her,  than  hu  countenance  lighted  up.— 
Scarcely  had  he  pronounced  her  name,  than  she  flew  to- 
wards him,  and,  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  min- 
gled her  tears  with  his,  and  from  that  moment  conceived 
lOr  him  all  the  affection  due  from  a  child  to  a  parent ;  and 
as  he  never  used  any  means  to  cool  that  affection,  it  con- 
tinued to  augment,  and  was  the  means  of  supporting  her 
through  many  trials,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 
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The  sadden  rash  of  affection  in  the  lovely  child,  with 
the  effect  it  produced  on  the  father,  affected  the  old  ^rand* 
mother,  whose  heart  warming  on  the  occasion,  she  hasten* 
ed  to  brin^  forward  Christopher,  who  had  drawn  somewhat 
into  the  back-ffroond.  The  major,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
Bmded  himself  on  a  chair  in  the  hall,  and  was  pressrog 
Emily  to  his  bosom,  kissing  her  forehead  and  her  chedn ; 
at  sight,  however,  of  his  son,  who  came  timidly  fbr- 
ward,  led  by  Mrs.  Gonrtney,  he  started,  addressed  him 
with  a  sort  of  forced  kindness,  put  some  question  to  him, 
the  answer  to  which  he  did  not  wait;  and  then,  tuning 
again  to  Emily,  he  bestowed  upon  her  some  fresh  carese, 
which  seemed  to  say,  «*  This  shall  be  my  darling."  Higli- 
er  and  still  higher  rose  the  blushes  on  the  cheek  and  fore- 
head of  Christopher,  and  he  turned  suddenly  away  to  con- 
ceal the  tear  that  started  in  his  eye.  Emily  was  too  young 
to  observe  all  this ;  but  it  was  not  lost  on  the  tender  Mrs. 
Courtney,  who,  as  she  brushed  by  him  in  leading  the  major 
into  the  parlour,  prepared,' unobserved,  to  give  him  a  gen- 
tle pressure  of  the  hand,  which  so  thoroughly  overpowered 
the  warm-hearted  vouth,  that  he  rushed  out  into  the  gar- 
den, and  there  indulged  in  tears  and  sorrow. 

From  this  day  might  be  dated  the  beginning  of  troublee 
to  this  unfortunate  ^oung  man ;  and  l^re  we  might  my 
much  ifpon  the  subject  of  partiality  in  parents ;  but,  as 
our  history  will  supply  a  sufficient  warning  on  this  topiO) 
we  now  forbear  to  multiply  precepts. 

Mrs.  Courtney  had  occasionea  her  hospitable  table  to 
be  f^Head  with  refreshments,  and  answered  manv  ques- 
tions respecting  Emily,  on  whom  the  father  still  gazed 
with  unabated  pleasure;  Christopher  still  being  absent. 
The  major  had  summoned  his  valet  to  unpack  a  box  of  pun- 
gent sauces  which  he  had  brought  with  him  fVom  town, 
one  of  which  he  required,  to  give  a  relish  to  some  cold 
lamb  which  was  placed  upon  the  table,  before  he  again 
recollected,  and  called  for,  his  son.  The  box  at  length 
being  uncorded,  and  the  phials  produced,  he  bethought 
himself,  and,  as  he  held  up  one  bottle  and  other  between 
his  e3re  and  the  light,  he  commenced  bis  inquiries.  **  What 
is  become  of  young  hopeful,  Mrs.  Courtney?"  said  be: 
^  did  T  not  see  him  as  I  came  in  ?  is  he  already  tired  of  my 
oomMUiT,  think  yea  PI  know  that  he  was  nsve^  overftod 
IV.  X 
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of  me."    Then  turning  to  his  valet,  he  made  some  inquiry 
respecting  a  particular  bottle  which  had  not  yet  come  t9 
hand ;  adding,  with  a  heathenish  oath,  often  used  by  per 
sons  who  have  reasons  for  not  being  more  profane,  that  h« 
would  break  his  skull  if  he  hadlefl  the  preparation  behind 

In  reply  to  this,  the  valet  shrugged  op  his  shoulders 
and  smiled,  or  rather  grinned ;  on  which  the  master,  call 
ing  him  by  his  German  name  of  Wietlesbach,  told  him,  in 
French,  that  he  might  be  thankful  .that  ladies  were  pre- 
sent, or  he  would  put  his  threat  immediately  in  execution. 

Mrs.  Courtney,  who  had  never  been  used  to  hear  per- 
sons swear  by  Jupiter,  or  threaten  to  break  the  bones  of 
their  servants,  hardly  knew  whether  all  this  was  passing 
in  jest  or  earnest ;  for  the  major's  countenance  was  not  one 
which  was  easily  deciphered ;  but  seeing  that  Monsieur 
Wietlesbach  remained  per%;tly  calm,  she  came  to  this 
conclusion — that  what  had- passed  was  merely  an  every 
day  occurrence,  and  that,  if  she  continued  to  live  with 
her  son-in-law,  she  must  accustom  herself  to  hear  these 
things  with  the  same  rumchcUance  as  the  valet  himself 
evinced  on  these  occasions.  The  question  then  was, 
<*But  can  I — must  I — live  with  this  man?"  This  point, 
however,  was  too  important  to  be  hastily  settled;  she 
therefore  fetched  a  deep  yet  gentle  sigh,  in  memory  of  the 
peaceful  days  which  now  seemed  for  ever  fled,  ana  softly 
whispered  to  Emily  to  look  for  her  brother. 

The  major  being  by  this  time  fully  engaged,  with  the 
help  of  his  servant,  in  compounding  and  concocting  a 
sauce  for  the  lamb  which  should  exactly  suit  his  delicate 
palate,  did  not  observe  the  departure  of  Emily,  who,  afler 
having  run  up  stairs,  and  down  stairs,  out  of  the  house 
and  into  the  house  several  times,  at  length  found  her  bro- 
ther in  an  arbour  of  woodbine,  in  a  retired  corner  of  the 
garden,  where  he  had  fled  to  conceal  from  all  the  world, 
and  from  himself  if  possible,  the  acuteness  of  his  feelings, 
and  the  extreme  mortiflcation  which  he  felt  at  the  manner 
of  his  father's  reception.  He  was  seated  in  the  arbour 
when  Emily  appeared,  and  was  leaning  his  head  Sjgainst 
the  frame-work  which  supported  the  woodbine,  his  fine 
hair  of  dark  chesnut  hanging  over  his  flice,  and  half  con- 
cealing it  in  the  attitude  he  then  was ;  but  at  the  sound 
of  hi9  mAefB  step,  he  suddenly  raised  his  head,  and,  rub- 
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bing  his  sleeve  across  his  eyes,  asked  her,  somewhat  rough- 
ly, what  she  was  doing  there. 

It  was  not  usual  for  Christopher  thus  to  address  his 
Emily ;  and  the  little  girl,  little  suspecting  what  was  passing 
in  his  mind,  was  terrified  and  startled  by  his  manneV,  and 
stood  still,  trembling  and  irresolute,  while  the  tears  glis- 
tened in  her  eyes. 

On  this,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  her,  and  said,  <'  My  Emi- 
ly !  my  little  Emily !  will  you  cease  to  love  me  ?"' 

She  sprang  forward,  at  one  moment  conceiving  all  that 
was  passing  m  her  brother's  mind,  and  throwing  herself 
into  his  arms,  she  burst  into  tears,  and,  laying  her  head  in 
his  bosom,  said,  <'No,'my  brother!  my  brother!  never, 
never,  never  shall  I  forget  to  love  my  brother !"  She  would 
have  said  more,  but  was  interrupted  by  her  feelings. 

The  brother  and  sister  remained  awhile  weeping  toge- 
ther ;  afler  which,  Emily  having  made  known  her  errand, 
they  both  returned  to  the  parlour,  and  found  the  major 
extended  on  the  sofa,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  to 
his  mother-in-law,  with  a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  a  glass 
standing  on  a  tabic  by  his  side.  As  soon  as  the  young 
people  entered,  the  father  ceased  from  a  description  into 
which  he  had  entered  on  the  subject  of  foreign  and  home- 
made wines,  and  addressed  Christopher  in  a  bitter  strain  of 
merriment  on  his  long  absence,  expressing  a  hope  that  he 
was  not  already  tired  of  his  father's  company. 

The  youth  made  no  answer,  but  his  blushes  denoted  his 
unpleasant  feelings;  on  which,  the  major,  laughing,  re- 
marked to  the  old  lady,  that  it  was  a  pity  Christopher  was 
not  a  girl ;  adding,  that  his  fine  complexion  and  curling 
hair  would  look  very  well  under  the  shade  of  a  lace  cap. 

**!  rejoice,"  said  Mrs.  Courtney  somewhat  angrily, 
<'  that  you  have  no  other  fault  to  find  with  your  son,  Sir, 
than  that  he  is  too  ^ood-looking ;  this  being  a  defect,"  she 
observed,  *^  which  time  will  soon  moderate." 

I  have  before  remarked  that  the  major's  countenance 
was  not  one  which  was  easily  deciphered,  and  on  this  oc* 
casion  it  was  utterly  impenetrable.  He  made  Mrs.  Conrt- 
nev  no  reply  whatever,  but,  directing  his  son  to  ring  the 
Bell,  called  for  a  pair  of  slippers,  and  gave  orders,  in  the 
dd  lady's  presence,  about  his  bed;  adding,  as  he  ad- 
dreflsed  Mn.  Courtney,  <<  You  will  excofe  me,  iiiadiiii» 
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but  I  am  somewhat  particular  io  these  respects;  and  1 
must  have  such  and  such  comforts,  or  it  will  be  impossible 
fi>r  me  to  stay  under  your  roof." 

The  old  lady  felt  her  patience  about  to  fail ;  but,  looking 
at  the  young  people,  ana  seeing  that  anxiety  was  painted 
on  their  young  features,  she  restrained  herself,  and  care- 
lessly remarked,  that  she  hoped  her  son-in-law  would  make 
Idmself  comfortable ;  remarking,  that,  having  shown  him 
his  apartments,  she  would  leave  it  to  his  own  servants  to 
arrange  things  to  his  taste ;  politely  expressing  her  hope 
that  he  would  consider  himself  at  home,  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained under  her  roof. 

In  reply  to  this,  he  bowed  half  familiarly  and  half  re- 
spectfully, thanked  her  for  her  hospitality ;  and,  although 
his  valet  was  present,  he  ordered  his  son  to  pull  down  the 
blinds,  saying,  that  he  could  not  endure  the  glare  of  the 
afternoon  sun. 

The  poor  old  lady,  who  had  lone^  been  accustomed  to  be 
the  mistress  of  her  own  quiet  and  nappy  mansion,  now  felt 
herself  so  much  offended,  that,  fearing  she  might  break  out 
into  some  intemperate  expression,  she  arose  in  haste,  in- 
formed the  major  that  she  drank  tea  in  her  own  parlour, 
at  a  certain  hour,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  him,  and  walk- 
ed out  of  the  room,  leaving  her  troublesome  guest  with  his 
children. 

The  departure  of  the  old  lady  was  but  the  signal  for  the 
ankind  father  to  make  more  open  attacks  on  his  son. 

The  major  was  a  thoroughly  selfish  man,  an  infidel,  as  I 
have  before  said,  a  man  of  wit,  or  of  what  he  supposed  to 
be  wit ;  and,  being  used  to  situations  of  authority,  had  no 
idea  of  the  pain  he  gave  to  others  in  the  indulgence  of 
this  propensity.  He  had  also  been  accustomed  to  bestow 
strong  epithets  of  contempt  on  his  inferiors,  and  could  not 
live  without  bavin?  some  objects  against  whom  to  aim  his 
shafls  of  malice;  though  he  had  the  cunnin?  to  select  these 
objects  from  among  such  persons  as  dared  not  show  any 
resentment. 

During  his  journey,  Wietlesbach,  with  his  broken  Eng- 
lish and  perpetual  mistakes,  had  afforded  constant  subjects 
for  the  raillery  of  the  major ;  but  Monsieur  Wietlesbach  was 
not  a  gentleman  of  very  delicate  feelings;  he  had  come  to 
our  iiumd  to  pick  up  a  little  moneyy  and  ha  found  himself 
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in  a  fair  way  of  so  doing  in  his  present  service;  he  there* 
fore  made  up  his  mind  to  endure  all  insults  short  of  a 
broken  head.  But  poor  Christopher  had  not  the  noncho' 
lance  of  Monsieur  Wietlesbach.  He  could  not  console 
himself,  as  the  valet  did,  by  grinning  and  slirugging  up  his 
shoulders;  and,  indeed,  that  which  may  be  endur^  from 
a  master,  or  common  acquaintance,  is  very  galling  when 
proceeding  from  a  parent,  or  a  near  connexion. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  major  was  not  aware  of  the 
acute  pain  which  he  inflicted  upon  his  son  by  the  cold  and 
satirical  manner  in  which  he  constantly  thought  proper  to 
address  him,  by  making  him  the  constant  object  of  his 
raillery,  yet,  had  he  not  been  very  remote  from  proper 
feeling,  he  must  have  sooner  or  later  made  this  discovery, 
and  would  surely  have  refrained  from  treating  his  son  in  a 
manner  which  had  the  most  injurious  efiect  on  his  characp 
ter.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  worst  of  fathers  can  de* 
sire  the  ruin  of  a  son;  but,  where  selfishness  preponderates 
in  any  character,  the  individual  is  often  induced  to  codi* 
mit  acts  of  cruelty  which  he  would  shudder  to  witness  in 
another. — But,  to  return  to  our  story. 

Mrs.  Courtney  had  scarcely  closed  the  door  afler  her, 
before  the  major  began  to  open  his  batterer  of  dangerous 
wit  against  Christopher ;  at  the  same  time  directing  his  lit- 
tle daughter  to  take  her  place  by  him  on  the  sofa. 

He  tirst  attacked  the  cut  of  his  son's  coat,  inquiring  of 
him  how  long  short  backs  and  lon^  lappets  had  been  in 
fashion.  He  then  proceeded  to  inquire  of  him  what  he  had 
learned,  and  whether  the  old  lady  had  taught  him  to  sew 
samplers;  and  concluded  by  asking  him  if  she  made  him 
stand  up  and  say  his  Catechism  every  Sunday  evening. 

There  is  a  certain  time  of  Ufe  (and  Chrigtopher  waspre« 
cisely  at  that  age)  when  young  people  are  particularly 
jealous  of  being  laughed  at.  ^e  will  not  ask  why  or 
wherefore  it  is  so,  or  inquire  whether  they  feel  in  them- 
selves, at  that  period,  a  peculiar  awkwardness  which  they 
think  may  afford  matter  of  merriment  to  others,  being  con- 
scious that  they  are  ceasinff  to  be  children,  and  yet  that 
they  are  not  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  mature  age.  Be  thia 
as  it  may,  this  is  the  period  when  boys  are  most  ready  to 
quarrel,  and  young  ladies  to  complain  of  neglects  and  in- 
sults; and  this  is  the  period  when  youth  are  most  lial»la 
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to  be  injured  by  ill-timed  merriment ;  and  when  they  are 
most  ready  to  renounce  all  that  is  good  and  precious 
rather  than  be  laughed  at.  Some  few,  indeed,  there  are 
who  can  smile  again  when  ridiculed,  and  who  have  pm* 
dence  enough,  or  rather  are  divinely  assisted,  to  acquire 
wisdom  from  the  unkind  remarks  of  a  neighbour.  Bat 
these  persons  are  comparatively  few,  and  poor  Christopher 
was  not  one  of  the  number.  To  all  his  father's  curious, 
questions  he  first  eave  short  answers,  and  afterwards  grow- 
ing sullen,  he  made  no  reply  at  all,  but  sat  reddening  and 
swelling,  now  and  then  giving  a  certain  twitch  to  his  head 
and  shoulders,  which  was  not  half  so  agreeable  as  the  shrug 
and  grin  of  Monsieur  Wietlesbacb. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  major  seemed  either,  not  to  ob' 
serve  the  uneasiness  of  his  son,  or  not  to  regard  it  in  the 
tmallest  degree.  For,  having  amused  himself  a  while  with 
making  his  remarks,  he  suddenly  turned  to  Emily,  and 
praising  her  hair,  her  complexion,  and  her  features,  would 
soon  have  succeeded  in  filling  her  with  conceit,  had  not 
the  tender  heart  of  this  lovely  child  been  provided  with  an 
antidote  to  his  poison  by  her  sympathy  for  her  beloved 
brother,  and  her  dread  that  be  might  say  something  to 
make  their  father  angry.  Accordmgly,  while  her  father 
was  thus  bestowing  his  caresses  upon  her,  her  gentle  eye 
was  now  and  then  turned  to  her  brother ;  and  once  she  ex- 
tended her  hand  to  him,  unobserved  by  their  common  pa- 
rent, and  with  one  touch  of  her  velvet  palm  restored  peace 
to  his  wounded  bosom ;  while  such  were  his  feelings  on  the 
occasion,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  prevent  him- 
self from  raising  it  to  his  lips. 

How  delightful  are  the  silent  expressions  of  affection 
which  are  suggested  by  a  pious  and  feeling  heart !  What  is 
there  in  nature  so  winning,  so  attractive,  as  these?  and  how 
entirely  different  are  their  effects  from  those  which  are  the 
product  of  art  or  affectation !  It  is  the  peculiar  province  of 
females,  by  the  use  of  these  engaging  and  tender  qualities, 
to  soften  the  more  violent  passions  of  the  other  sex ;  and 
never  does  a  woman  depart  so  far  from  all  that  is  amiable, 
as  when  she  uses  her  influence  with  brothers,  husbands, 
and  fathers,  to  irritate  and  excite  rather  than  to  cahn  and 
sooth. — But,  to  leave  these  r^ecticms,  and  to  proceed  to 
ether  matters. 
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Having  ^ven  my  reader  one  apecimen  of  the  manner  ill 
which  the  major  conducted  himself  towards  his  chikhreil 
and  mother-in-law,  I  shall  satisfy  myself  by  merely  stating, 
that  he  continued  to  treat  Christopher  in  such  a  way  thai 
the  younff  man  oould  scarcely  be  restrained,  either  by  hk 
old  rriend,  or  his  sister,  from  behaving  in  a  manner  whoJI^ 
unbecoming.  From  time  to  time,  the  youth  was,  however* 
held  back  from  open  rebellion  by  the  beseeching  looks  of 
Emily,  and  the  earnest  pleadings  of  Mrs.  Courtney.  Ne* 
vertheless,  a  kind  of  bitterness  seized  upon  his  nund,  tnd 
he  became  impatient  of  beio^  at  home,  and  anxious  thai 
some  plan  for  his  future  life  might  be  decided  upon,  whers* 
by  he  might  be  rendered  independent  of  a  father  whoaa 
manner  was  so  peculiarly  unwelcome  to  his  feelings. 

Neither  was  the  major  more  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Courtn^ 
than  to  Christopher,  though  he  undoubtedly  showed  less  of 
his  hauteur  and  selfishness  in  her  presence  than  in  her  ab- 
sence; for  she  had  a  few  thousands  at  her  disposal,  and  h$ 
was  fkr  from  being  superior  to  the  recollection  of  this  ciiw 
cumstance. 

Emily  loved  her  father,  notwithstanding  the  pain  she  iUt 
in  witnessing  his  conduct  towards  her  brother.  The  afifoo* 
tion,  however,  which  she  had  for  her  parent,  and  the  stroiif 
regard  she  had  ever  felt  for  her  brother^  induced  her  to 
soften  matters  or  both  sides;  and,  as  her  father  had  es* 
pressed  his  determination  never  more  to  separate  himsdf 
from  her,  she  tried  to  induce  Mrs.  Courtney  to  bear  with 
him,  dreading  lest  she  should  be  separated  from  her  bo- 
loved  grandmother.  Neither  did  Mrs.  Courtney  kek 
the  same  motive  for  forbearance;  and  such  was  the  tender- 
ness of  this  excellent  old  lady  for  the  children  whom  aht 
had  reared,  that  she  would  rather  have  endured  any  priva- 
tion than  have  seen  them  removed  from  under  her  mato^- 
nal  influence.  Nevertheless,  she  used  many  arguments 
to  persuade  her  son-in-law  to  fix  upon  some  plan  for  tbo 
future  life  of  Christopher.  His  education  was  by  no  meoM 
complete ;  and  she  lost  no  opportunity  of  representing  lo 
the  major,  that  more  instruction  was  necessary,  if  he  was 
to  be  of  a  learned  profession ;  and  if  not,  that  he  aboold  be 
permitted  immediately  to  choose  his  line  of  life,  and  bo 
conducted  to  it. 

To  theae  aigmiieDta  tho  nuLJor  commonly  anawcvod  in 
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his  usual  satirical  style ;  sometimes  saying  that  be  meant 
to  bring  up  Christopher  to  be  a  bishop,  or  a  judge,  for  he 
was  sure  nothing  inferior  would  suit  him ;  and  at  another 
time  remarking  that  he  meant  to  apprentice  him  to  a  shoe- 
maker, if  he  could  find  any  one  who  would  take  him.— 
More  than  this  he  would  never  add,  but  seemed  anxious 
to  postpone  all  decision  on  the  subject,  either  from  the  de- 
sire of  keeping  his  money  in  his  pocket,  or  from  an  indo- 
lence natural  to  all  selfish  characters. 

This  ill-assorted  family  continued  to  dwell  together,  in 
the  manner.  I  have  described,  for  some  montttf,  during 
which  period  some  of  the  individuals  of  whom  it  was  com- 
posed were  scarcely  restrained  from  open  warfare  with  the 
others,  by  motives  of  interest,  affection,  or  reli^on ;  while 
Emily  was  the  only  one  who  was  heartily  cordial  with  all 
the  rest. 

For  some  weeks  the  major  displayed  no  other  evil  qua- 
lities but  such  as  1  have  described,  namely,  an  inordinate 
love  of  eating,  and  similar  indulgences,  with  an  entire 
'  contempt  for  the  comfort  of  others.  But,  afler  a  while, 
when  grown  more  familiar  with  Mrs.  Courtney,  he  scru- 
pled not  to  let  it  appear  that  he  was  an  absolute  infidel, 
and  capable  of  casting  reflections  upon  the  most  sublime 
and  awful  truths.  He  had^  during  his  early  life,  made 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  sophistries  of  the  conti- 
nental sceptics,  and  could,  as  it  suited  him  best,  mock  and 
sneer  at  religion  with  much  of  the  false  wit  indulged  by 
the  infidel  of  Femey ;  endeavourinsr  to  bewilder  the  roindis 
of  his  fellow  creatures  by  artful  and  deceptive  reasonings. 

Were  not  the  matter  too  serious  for  jest,  a  stander-by 
might  have  been  amused  at  th6  manner  in  which  this  false 
phflosopher  would  sometimes  argue  with  his  good  mother- 
in-law,  who  (excellent  woman  as  she  was,  and  well  ground- 
ed in  the  faith,  as  far  as  she  herself  was  concerned)  had 
not  the  smallest  notion  of  stating  the  reason  of  the  hope 
that  was  in  her.  She  believed,  and  loved,  and  trusted 
her  Saviour;  her  heart  was  full  of  holy  peace;  and  she 
was  enabled  to  rely,  without  a  single  doubt,  upon  the 
merits  and  promises  of  God  incarnate;  but  how  to  state 
the  ground  of  this  confidence  to  an  unbeliever,  she  had 
not  the  most  remote  idea;  and  by  reason  of  this,  when  her 
opponent  used  his  impious  skill,  she  became  angry,  and 
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more  than  usaally  confused,  and  said  every  thing  which 
she  had  better  have  left  unsaid,  and  did  much  to— 

*^  Make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cauie.'' 

Those  ill-conducted  arguments  might  have  been  fktal 
(humanly  speaking)  to  the  principles  of  the  young  peo(4e, 
had  not  Emily  at  that  time  been  too  youn^  to  understand 
their  purport,  and  Christopher  in  a  state  indisposing  him 
to  receive  any  thing  favourably  which  proceeded  from  hii 
father. 

I  might  describe  several  of  these  arguments,  but  shall 
content  myself  with  entering  into  the  mtnutict  of  one  only. 

The  subject  on  which  the  major  argued  was,  what  hb 
called  the  native  perfection  of  the  human  character;  as- 
serting that  the  mind  of  man,  in  infancjb  resenlbled  a  dieet 
of  paper,  perfectly  pure  and  white,  and  that  it  would  un- 
doubtedly remain  such  if  man  could  be  preserved  from 
the  contagion  of  evil  example.  He  was  stimulated  to 
proceed  by  Mrs.  Courtney's  symptoms  of  fifrowing  disfrfet* 
sure,  betrayed  by  her  raised  eyebrows,  and  the  flush  in  her 
cheeks,  falsely  assorting  the  evil  efiects  of  laws  and  religion 
on  si/ciety ;  mdulging  in  a  high-flown  description,  in  the 
style  of  St.  Pierre,  of  the  virtues  of  savages,  of  the  inno- 
cence of  cannibals,  and  the  inte^tv  of  Hottentots.  He 
had  proceeded  for  some  time  m  this  way,  when  Mrs. 
Courtney  interrupted  dim  with  a  deep  sigh,  or  rather 
groan,  exclaiming,  "  Why,  major!  it  perfectly  astonishei 
and  confounds  me  to  hear  you  talk  at  this  rate ! — a  mail 
of  your  sense,  and  one  who  has  been  so  much  in  the  world, 
to  talk  of  the  heart  of  man  being  like  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
when  you  must  have  seen  in  your  travels  so  much  that  is 
sinful  among  your  fellow-creatures !" 

*^  All  the  consequence,  my  ffood  ladjr,**  replied  the  major 
calmly,  "  of  evil  example  and  false  principles.  It  is  evfl 
company,  my  dear  madam,  you  may  depend  upon  it;-^ 
evil  company,  evil  example,  bad  government,  and  supersti- 
tion, make  men  what  they  are.  Could  you  but  visit  thft 
wilds  of  America,  or  of  Africa,  you  would  see  man  as  ha 
should  be;  simple,  open,  generous,  hospitable ;  followiag 
the  pure  dictates  of  his  natural  feeling;  full  of  sympa- 
thy, tenderness,  aflfbction;  all  that  is  amiable;  all  that  if  xa* 
tioiiiL" 
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«  What !"  said  the  old  lady,  '^  am  I  then  to  understand 
that  all  moral  evil  is  but  the  eilect  of  example?" 

"  Of  example,  madam,"  repeated  the  major:  "  of  exam- 
ple and  imperfect  control." 

"  And  not,"  said  Mrs.  Courtney, "  the  consequence  of  an 
evil  nature  and  a  depraved  heart  ?" 

**  Undoubtedly  not,"  said  the  major,  opening  his  tootli- 
pick-case,  and  applying  its  contents  to  its  usual  purpose. 

"  Tiien,  sir,"  said  the  old  lady, "  you  do  not  believe  ia 
the  fall  of  man,  and  his  consequent  corruption  ?" 

'*  1  believe/'  replied  the  major,  '*  all  that  is  necessary  for 
a  philosopher  anu  a  wise  man  to  believe,  and  reject  all 
which  such  a  one  should  reject." 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Courtney, "  you  and  I  can  never 
agree."  And  th^  pink  hue  arose  higher  in  the  old  lady's 
cheek,  extending  itself  over  her  fi>rehead  and  the  upper 
part  of  her  nose. 

The  major  smiled,  called  to  Wietlesbach  to  bring  him  a 
glass  of  bitters,  and  remarked,  that  he  was  sorry  that  so 
entire  a  disagreement  should  subsist  between  Mrs.  Court- 
ney  and  the  wiser  part  of  mankind. 

Mrs.  Courtney  was  on  the  point  of  making  some  vehe- 
ment retort,  and  perhaps  of  telling  the  major  that  she  was 
no  longer  disposed  to  harbour  one  under  her  roof  who  could 
treat  her  with  so  much  contempt,  and  who  could  utter  sen- 
timents so  contrary  to  religion,  when  the  gentle  Emily,  who 
still  but  little  understood  the  cause  of  her  grandmother's 
displeasure,  ran  in  between  her  two  parents,  and  with  one 
glance  of  her  modest  eye  recalled  the  old  lady  to  reflection, 
and  brought  her  again  to  the  resolution  of  bearing  all 
rather  than  be.  parted  from  her  child. 

The  major  had  resided  in  Mrs.  Courtney's  family  little 
more  than  one  year  and  a  half,  when  the  young  people 
were  deprived  of  their  excellent  friend  and  protectress  by 
death.  I  could  say  much  of  their  distress  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  as  this  may  be  readily  imagined,  1  proceed  to 
observe,  that  the  situation  of  Christopher  was  rendered 
BO  painful  by  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Courtney,  that,  soon  after 
her  funeral,  he  summoned  courage  to  tell  his  father,  that 
he  hoped  he  would  decide  upon  some  plan  for  removing 
him  from  home,  and  settling  him  in  the  world.  To  this 
reouest  the  major  gave  only  a  hesitating  answer;  telling 
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his  flon  that  he  would  tbiok  of  these  matters  by  and  by, 
though  he  could  not  as  yet  conceive  what  he  was  fit  fof, 
brought  up  as  he  had  been  by  an  old  woman,  and  prepared 
9uiy  &»r  the  company  of  such. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  motive  a  fkther  could  possibly 
have  for  thus  conducting  himself  towards  an  only  son ;  but 
the  truth  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  major  was  a  lover  of 
money,  and  though  he  never  denied  himself  any  indulgencje 
whatever,  yet  he  could  not  think  of  parting  with  so  much 
as  was  needftil  for  placing  his  son  in  a  good  situation ;  and 
he  had  too  much  pride  to  allow  him  to  think  of  any  thing 
inferior  for  his  child. 

The  major  was  not  rich;  and  he  had  been  much  morti* 
fied  on  openinff  Mrs.  Courtney's  will,  to  find  that  she  had  - 
left  the  bulk  <n  her  property  to  Emily,  not  to  be  touched 
till  she  was  of  age,  with  a  considerable  sum  to  Christopher 
upon  the  same  conditions,  but  not  a  shilling  to  himselfl 
Poor  Christopher  had  therefore  chosen  an  evil  moment, 
while  his  father  was  smarting  under  this  disappointment,  to 
press  his  suit;  and  the  consequence  to  himself  was  only  a 
renewal  of  raortiication. 

After  Mrs.  Courtney's  death,  the  major  remained  some 
months  in  the  house  of  his  late  mother-in-law,  being  unde- 
termiped  whither  next  to  go ;  at  the  same  time  expressing 

great  disgust  at  his  situation,  which  ill  suited  a  man  of  his 
abits. 

During  this  period,  poor  Christopher  became  more  and 
more  dimatisfied  with  his  father's  treatment,  which  was 
peculiarly  calculated  to  gall  a  high-spirited  young  man. — 
And  then  it  was  that  Emily,  now  thirteen  years  of  age,  felt 
increasingly  the  loss  of  her  grandmother.  She  was  still 
the  darling  and  pride  of  her  father;  nevertheless,  she  had 
sense  enough  to  discern  that  his  conduct  towards  her  bro- 
ther was  decidedly  wrong,  and  strength  and  quickness  of 
feeling  sufficient  to  sympathize  in  all  his  trials.  Many 
^imes,  when  she  saw  him  in  a  state  of  high  irritation,  isbe 
would  sooth  and  console  him.  '^  Dear  Christopher"  she 
would  say,  ''  do  not  doubt  that  our  father  loves  you ;  and 
I  love  you — ^your  own  Emily  loves  yon.  Remember,  also, 
that  you  have  a  Father  in  heaven  who  knows  all  your  trou- 
bles, and  he  will  comfort  you.  Pray>  dear  Christopher^ 
b*  pilieiit.''- 
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**  Bat  to  stay  here,  year  after  year,"  the  brother  would 
reply,  '^  idling  my  time  away,  while  other  yoang  men  are 
ffaming  an  independency ;  and  then  to  be  called  an  idle 
kUow — a  vaurien — a  Miss  Molly — it  is  what  I  cannot 
bear.  No,  Emily,  I  will  run  away,  and  gd  to  set,  or  en* 
list  as  a  soldier." 

This  declaration  always  wrung  the  heart  of  Emily;  and 
on  these  occasions  she  used  to  employ  all  the  eloquence  of 
tears  and  sobs  to  remove  his  resolution. 

At  length,  on  some  high  provocation  from  the  selfish  fk- 
ther,  the  unhappy  young  man  fixed  his  determination  so 
decidedly,  that  he  resolved  not  to  subject  himself  again  to 
the  pleadings  of  his  Eknily ,  for  he  felt  that  he  could  not  re- 
sist them. 

There  was  nothing  so  dear  on  earth  to  Christopher  as  his 
■ister;  and  whenever  he  indulged  the  hope  of  future  hap- 

Einess  in  this  life,  it  arose  from  the  prospect  of  living  with 
is  EmiW ;  and,  surely,  if  he  cherished  what  was  romantic, 
or  fanciful,  in  these  visions  of  future  days,  we  should  par* 
don  him,  considerinff  his  youth,  and  recollecting  that  the 
earlier  part  of  his  lire  was  spent  on  the  borders  of  the  Lac 
de  Leman,  the  region  of  all  that  is  attractive  in  nature. 
But  the  time  was  arrived  when  this  unfortunate  youth  was 
resolved  to  leave  his  sister,  and  with  her,  as  he  believed,  to 
leave  all  that  made  his  life  desirable.  His  intentions  were 
to  take  a  small  bundle  of  linen,  and  proceed  on  foot  to  the 
Bezt  port,  where  he  doubted  not  he  miffht  be  received  on 
board  some  ship  as  a  common  sailor.  W  hat  were  his  finv 
ther  views  I  know  not,  and  perhaiM  he  hardly  knew  him- 
•elf:  but  how  to  separate  himself  rrom  Elmily,  this  was  the 
question ;  and  when  could  he  resolve  to  part  to  meet  no 
more? 

For  several  days  afler  he  had  made  up  his  «ittle  bundle 
of  linen,  and  arranged  aU  his  plans,  he  tried  to  see  his  sis- 
ter fyt  the  last  time,  but  tried  in  vain.  In  the  morning 
he  resolved  to  leave  her  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  evening 
he  determined  to  put  off  his  departure  till  the  next  morn- 
ing. Thus  day  wore  away  after  day  till  a  whole  week  had 
passed.  At  length,  on  occasion  of  some  new  excitement, 
he  made  his  finid  reeolution;  but  still  the  difiiculty  exist- 
ed, how  was  he  to  part  from  EUnily  f 
Full  of  this  sad  thought,  he  mm  niUnotm  left  his  &- 
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ther's  presence,  and  wandered,  scarcely  knowing  whither 
he  was  going,  into  the  coppice  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  his  most  happy  boyish  hours.  Here  he  had  enjoyed  the 
society  of  his  friend,  the  amiable  Harrington ;  and  here  he 
had  watched  the  growth  of  Emily,  from  lisping  infancy  to 
her  present  bloommg  period.  Here  he  had  oflen  received 
the  gentle  endearments  of  her  who  now  slept  in  the  dust ; 
and  here  he  had  indulged  in  all  the  glowing  schemes  and 
hopes  of  ardent  youth.  Every  tree,  every  mossy  bank, 
nay,  every  aged  stump,  or  tender  sapling,  had  its  effect 
upon  Christopher;  and  even  the  remoter  views,  caught 
through  the  openings  of  the  wood,  were  all  connected  in 
his  mmd  with  some  affecting  recollection  of  past  days. 

There,  on  that  bed  of  moss,  beneath  that  hollow  tree, 
he  and  his  friend  had  made  a  hermitage  for  Emily,  and 
adorned  it  with  bits  of  broken  glass  and  petrifactions. 
There,  in  that  bush,  he  had  pointed  out  a  bird's  nest  to 
her,  and  had  gone  with  her  to  feed  the  little  nestlings. 
And  m  a  third  place,  he  had  made  a  swing  for  her  between 
two  trees,  and  could  recollect  how  she  had  once  fallen 
from  the  swing,  and  excited  his  extreme  alarm  lest  she 
should  have  received  any  injury. 

Onward  he  walked,  full  of  sorrow,  and  trying  to  subdue 
every  rising  recollection  which  might  shake  his  resolution 
to  depart  for  ever  from  this  place,  till  he  came  to  a  favour- 
ite corner  of  the  coppice,  where,  a  few  years  past,  under 
the  shelter  of  a  spreading  oak,  he  and  his  friend  had  erect- 
ed a  hut,  with  infinite  labour,  to  which  the  name  had  been 
given  of  Emily's  Bower.'  A  few  stakes  still  remained  of 
their  past  labour,  and  a  small  part  of  the  ill-constructed 
roof  was  still  attached  to  the  trunk  of  the  oak,  although 
several  winters  had  passed  since  it  had  been  wholly  ne- 
glected. 

The  site  of  this  bower  had  been  chosen  because  it  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  hill  and  pool  before  mentioned,  to 
which  objects  Christopher  was  particularly  attached,  be- 
cause he  fancied  some  resemblance  in  the  arrangement  of 
these  objects  to  a  scene  he  recollected  in  Switzerland ;  not  ^, 
aware  that  the  most  lovelj  scenes  in  England  are  not  at ' 
all  comparable  to  the  glones  of  that  most  wonderful  and 
enchanting  country.  Nevertheless,  these  imperfect  resem- 
blances h»i  amused  the  mind  of  our  warm-hearted  youthi 

IV.  Y 
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who  had  not  unfrequently,  when  viewing  this  scene  from 
the  bower,  taken  occasion  from  it  to  speak  of  his  na- 
tive country,  and  to  describe  the  events  of  his  infancy ; 
Buch  as  he  recollected,  when  residing  at  a  country-house, 
possessed  by  his  paternal  grandfather,  on  the  heights  of 
the  Dole. 

The  shattered  hut,  therefore,  with  its  beautiful  environs, 
and  the  lovely  view  which  it  commanded,  were  impressive 
to  his  heart;  and  the  powerful  associations  of  his  mind  en- 
tirely overcame  him ;  yea,  such  was  his  agitation,  that  he 
staggered  to  a  mossy  seat  within  the  round  bower,  and 
placing  his  open  hands  upon  his  knees,  laid  his  burning- 
forehead  upon  them,  and  yielded  to  the  violence  of  his  feel- 
ings by  a  flood  of  tears. 

How  long  he  had  remained  in  this  position  he  knew  not ; 
but,  if  time  were  to  be  calculated  by  the  progress  of 
thought,  it  was  long,  very  long,  (for  the  whole  life  of  the 
unhappy  youth  had  passed  in  review  before  him  during  this 
interval,)  when  he  was  suddenly  roused  by  a  rustling  noise 
and  the  sound  of  approaching  steps.  He  started  and  look- 
ed up,  and  saw  Emily  approaching  him.  And  now,  as  I 
am  anxious  that  the  reader  may  have  a  view  of  this  lovely 
child,  and  there  remains  no  way  of  presenting  her  to  him, 
but  by  my  feeble  powers  of  description,  I  feel  inclined  to 
attempt  such  a  portrait  of  her  as  may  be  given  with  the 
materials  I  possess. 

She  was,  at  that  time,  not  more  than  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and,  though  taller  than  many  young  persons  of  her 
B&6>  yet,  from  the  lovely  simplicity  of  her  habits,  the  mo- 
desty of  her  deportment,  and  the  delicacy  of  her  form  and 
features,  she  was  looking  younger  than  she  really  was. 
She  wore  no  cap  or  hat,  having  come  out  in  haste  in  pur- 
suit of  her  brother;  and  though  sorrow  and  anxiety  were 
expressed  on  her  countenance,  still,  the  agitation  of  her 
mind,  together  with  the  quickness  of  her  motion,  had  add- 
ed a  glow  to  her  cheeks,  which  had  rendered  her  native 
beauty  still  more  pleasing.  A  profusion  of  chesnut  hair 
hung  in  ringlets  over  her  face  and  neck,  and  her  dark  blue 
eves  and  dimpled  features,  though  indicative  of  the  most 
affectinff  tenderness,  were  now  strongly  marked  by  the  dis- 
tress wnich  agitated  her  bosom.  She  came  with  such 
quickness,  that  Christopher  iiad  no  time  to  conceal  from 
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her  the  tokens  of  his  distress ;  in  vain  he  hastily  ruhbed  his 
eyes  as  she  approached  him ;  the  evidences  of  his  trouble 
were  still  too  apparent,  even  through  the  smiles  which  now 
beamed  on  his  countenance.  "  O,  my  brother!"  she  said, 
as  she  entered  the  bower  and  came  closer  to  him, "  O,  my 
Christopher,  you  are  unhappy  I  what  can  I  do  to  comfort 
you  ?"  and  she  threw  her  arms  around  him  as  he  sat,  and 
pressing  his  head  a^inst  her  afifectionate  breast,  wiped 
away  the  tears  whicn  moistened  his  cheeks  with  her  mus- 
lin apron. 

Christopher  was  so  wholly  overpowered  by  this  afiection, 
that  his  tears  again  gushed  forth,  and  he  sobbed  aloud. 

"  What  new  sorrow  troubles  my  brother  ?"  said  Emily ; 
"  tell  me,  O  tell  me,  what  afflicts  you,  my  brother !  Is  it 
any  thing  in  which  our  father  is  concerned?  if  it  is,  (and 
she  hesitated,)  I  will  run  to  him ;  I  will  kneel  to  him :  I 
will  not  rise  till  he  has  granted  all  you  wish." 

"  No,  no,  Emily,"  he  replied :  '*  no,  my  sister,  my  friend, 
my  beloved;  in  one  word,  my  Emily,  you  can  do  nothing 
for  me." 

"But  tell  me,"  she  said,  "has  anything  new  arisen? 
Has  my  father ?"  and  she  hesitated  again. 

In  reply  to  this,  her  brother  assured  her  that  he  had  no 
additional  cause  of  sorrow  to  what  he  had  known  for  many 
days  past ;  and  concluded  by  kissing  away  the  tears  of  sym- 
pathy which  were  flowing  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Then,  my  dear  brother,"  she  said,  "  there  really  is  no- 
thing new  which  afflicts  you  ?" 

"Nothing,  my  Emily,  nothing,"  he  replied:  "only  be 
comforted;  I  can  bear  every  thing  but  to  see  you  unhappy: 
be  happy,  my  sister,  and  I  cannot  be  miserable." 

She  looked  inquiringly  at  him.  His  countenance  seem- 
ed, even  in  her  inexperienced  view,  to  indicate  something 
she  could  not  understand.  But,  at  the  age  of  Emily,  doubts 
and  fears,  however  well  grounded,  have  only  a  transient 
effect  on  the  mind ;  and,  as  she  had  oflen  seen  her  brother 
rendered  uneasy  by  her  father's  manner,  she  tried  to  be- 
lieve that  this  uneasiness  would  now  pass  away  without 
other  consequences  than  she  had  witnessed  on  former  oc- 
casions ;  and  therefore,  when  he  attempted  to  rouse  him- 
self, and  talk  of  ordinary  things,  she  congratulated  her. 
self  on  seeing  him  in  better  spirits;  and  when  he  proposed 
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to  her  to  walk  with  him  to  a  stile  at  the  end  of  the  wood, 
saying  that  he  had  some  little  business  at  a  cottage  a  little 
beyond,  she  consented  with  cheerfulness,  and  commenced 
her  walk  with  some  composure.  Nevertheless,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded through  the  narrow  W09d-way8,  she  observed  that 
he  relapsed  into  gloom :  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  end 
of  the  wood  she  was  startled  at  the  hurried  manner  in 
which  he  embraced  her ;  the  moment  ajf^erwards  bound- 
ing over  the  stile,  and  runnings  down  the  slope  towards  the 
cottage  with  a  swiflncss  which  soon  removed  him  from  her 
view. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  Emily  was  left  by  her  bro- 
ther ;  and  she  stood  looking  towards  the  spot  where  he  had 
disappeared,  till  the  sun  sinking  suddenly  behind  the  hills, 
the  freshness  of  the  evening  breeze  reminded  her  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  and  her  solitary  situation.  Casting 
one  more  glance  towards  the  cottage,  to  see  if  her  brother 
might  yet  be  returning,  she  hastened  her  steps  towards  her 
liome ;  and  not  being  in  a  condition  to  appear  before  her 
fiither,  (who  would  immediately  have  discerned  the  traces 
of  tears  on  her  cheeks,)  she  withdrew  to  her  chamber,  and 
soon  lost  the  remembrance  of  the  melancholy  scene  in  the 
wood  in  a  deep  sleep. 

The  major  was  a  late  riser,  and  made  a  point  of  taking 
his  last  meal  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening;  therefore, 
though  Emily  was  oflen  asleep  before  nine  o'clock,  the 
domestics  were  commonly  in  motion  till  nearly  twelve ; 
the  outer  door  being  frequently  open,  or  at  least  unbarred 
fill  a  very  late  hour.  Such  being  the  case,  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult for  Christopher  to  execute  a  project  which  he  had 
formed  on  parting  with  Emily  at  the  stile.  This  was,  to 
return,  and  see  her  once  more,  whether  sleeping  or  waking ; 
resolvingr,  if  he  found  her  in  the  former  situation,  to  cut  a 
lock  of  her  hair,  and  leave  a  letter  with  her,  which  should 
contain  his  farewell,  and  give  the  reasons  of  his  departure. 
He  accordingly  wrote  the  letter  with  a  pencil  at  the  cot- 
tage, and  returning,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  to  his  father's 
house,  which  was  no  longer  to  be  his  home,  he  stole  up  to 
Emily's  apartment ;  and  there,  having  gently  kissed  her 
forehead,  as  she  lay  asleep,  and  cut  one  lovely  ringlet  from 
her  head,  he  laid  the  letter  on  her  pillow,  and  withdrew . 
Imt  years  passed  away  before  it  was  known  where  he  slept 
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that  night,  or  where  he  found  a  home  or  resting-place, 
after  he  quitted  his  father's  house. 

Thus,  the  selfishness  and  inconsidcration  of  the  parent 
effected  the  temporary  ruin  of  a  hopeful  child.  And  here 
we  might  suitably  adduce  the  caution  of  the  Apostle — Fa- 
ther &^'pronoke  not  your  children  to  anger,  lest  theybe-discouT' 
aged.  (Col.  iii.  21.)  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
mark, in  this  place,  that  for  one  instance  of  a  child  ruined 
by  a  father's  insensibility,  as  in  the  case  of  Christopher 
MuUer,  thousands  may  be  found  of  undutiful  and  ungrate- 
ful children  who  ruin  themselves. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  rose  on  Emily,  after  the  depar- 
ture of  her  brother,  she  observed  the  letter  on  her  pil]ow« 
and  opened  it,  full  of  apprehensions,  which  were  too  fullv 
confirmed  before  she  read  the  first  line ;  and,  early  as  it 
was,  she  hastened  to  her  father's  room,  and  imparted  to 
him  the  cause  of  her  anguish,  by  supplicating  him  to  send 
some  one  to  seek  her  brother,  and  bring  him  back,  though 
he  had  left  no  clew  by  which  he  might  be  traced. 

The  major  was  evidently  agitated  on  the  first  recepti(m 
of  this  intelligence;  but  soon  relapsed  into  a  state  of  indi& 
ference,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  those  about  him 
to  determine  how  far  he  felt  for  his  son.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, was  remarked,  that  Wietlesbach  was  immediately  dis- 
patched in  search  of  Christopher,  and  did  not  return  for 
several  weeks ;  and  many  epistles,  uncouthly  directed,  were 
received  from  him  during  the  interval. 

In  the  mean  time,  Emily  was  inconsolable,  and,  for  a 
length  of  time,  never  entered  her  father's  presence  without 
evincing  her  sorrow.  Christopher — her  beloved  Christo- 
pher— seemed  to  occupy  her  whole  thoughts,  and  even  in 
her  sleep  she  frequently  called  upon  him ;  being  strongly 
anpressed,  no  doubt,  with  the  remembrance  of  his  last 
risit  to  her  in  her  chamber.  Many  were  the  efforts  made 
oy  this  lovely  little  girl  to  trace  her  brother,  but  in  vain. 
She  often  stole  out  alone,  and  inquired  at  the  neighbour- 
ing cottages ;  she  even  expended  all  her  pocket-money  in 
promoting  inquiries  ;  and,  as  her  last  resource,  she  wrote 
to  Charles  Harrington,  who  had  entered  the  army,  and 
who  was  then  in  Ireland. 

The  conscience  of  Emily  was  somewhat  wounded  at  the 
necessity  under  which  she  lay  of  carrying  on  this  cor 
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tespondence  privately ;  for  her  father  had  forbidden  her  to 
mention  her  brother's  name  before  him ;  but  she  felt  what 
ihe  did  to  be  a  duty,  and  so  conquered  her  reluctance. 

The  answer  from  Charles  was  what  Emily  might  have 
expected — replete  with  sorrowful  and  affectionate  expres- 
sions, and  abounding  with  assurances,  that  he  would  do 
all  that  in  him  lay,  among  his  many  acquaintance  and 
connexions,  to  trace  his  unhappy  friend ;  while  the  last 
Paragraph  brought  new  sorrow  to  her  heart,  by  informinj|r 
ner  that  he  himsalf  was  on  the  eve  of  embarking,  with  his 
regiment,  for  the  West  Indies  :  the  dangers  of  which  she 
knew  too  well,  by  the  description  she  had  received  of  those 
fatal  islands  from  her  father. 

After  a  while,  Wietlesbach  returned,  and  brought  no 
tidings  of  Christopher;  and  the  major  then  resolved  upon 
leaving  his  present  residence,  and  taking  Emily  with  fum. 
This  intention  was  no  sooner  conceived  than  put  in  execu- 
tion, with  the  precipitancy  of  one  who  was  weary  of  all 
about  him.  The  house  and  furniture,  now  become  the  pro- 
perty of  Emily,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  her  trustees ; 
and  the  father  with  his  daughter,  and  Wietlesbach  as  their 
only  attendant,  set  out  for  London. 

Emily,  though  grieved  to  part  with  many  things  and 
persons  whom  she  had  known  and  loved  from  infancy,  was 
liot  displeased  at  this  arrangement ;  for  she  entertained  the 
hope  that  she  might  perhaps,  during  her  travels,  discover 
the  object  of  her  anxiety ;  and,  to  a  heart  not  at  ease,  a 
change  of  place  often  affords  some  relief. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  very  detailed  account  of  the 
various  movements  of  the  major  and  his  family,  from  the 
time  of  their  leaving  the  birth-place  of  Emily,  till  their 
final  settlement  in  a  place  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
describe  at  large  in  a  future  part  of  my  history.  The  fa- 
Inily  first  removed  to  London  ;  whence,  after  a  short  resi- 
dence, they  proceeded  to  Dover  and  Calais ;  and  from  this 
last  place  to  Paris.  There  the  major  occupied  handsome 
apartments,  near  the  Palais  Royal ;  and,  as  it  was  his  plan 
to  take  all  his  meals  at  the  cc^eg  and  restaurateurs^  he 
placed  Emily  as  a  pensionnaire  in  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
Able  seminaries  in  that  capital — by  this  means  leaving  him- 
•elf  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  plans  of  amusement. 

During  her  redidence  at  Paris,  Emily  saw  little  of  her 
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father ;  and  it  is  pleasing  that  we  are  ahle  to  say  that  she 
was  not  materially  injured  by  the  false  system  of  educa* 
tion,  the  evil  principles,  and  dreadful  examples,  which 
prevailed  in  the  house.  The  religion  of  the  family  (if  the 
lax  principles  and  practice  which  obtained  therem  could 
be  called  religion)  was  Roman  Catholic.  The  young  peo- 
ple were,  indeed,  required  to  attend  mass  on  the. Sunday 
morning ;  to  learn  a  catechism,  to  which  they  seldom  at> 
tached  any  definite  ideas,  however  obvious  the  meaning 
might  be,  and  to  confess  during  Lent :  but  these  observance! 
were  not  required  of  Emily,  because  she  was  a  Protestant* 
One  unhappy  consequence  of  this  situation  was,  that,  after 
a  while,  she  became  careless  in  her  private  religious  datiee» 
and  was  persuaded,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  to  ac- 
company her  young  companions  to  Tivoli  and  Beauj(Ni» 
on  the  evening  of  the  Lord's-day.  In  these  places  she  had 
opportunity  of  witnessing  all  the  absurdities  of  what  it 
called  the  pleasurable  world ;  such  as  waltzing,  flying  down 
the  J€ontagne  Russe,  rope  dancing,  theatriciu  amusementi 
in  the  open  air,  fortune-telling,  and  flirting. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Emily  readily  consented 
when  first  these  amusements  for  the  Lord's-day  were  pro- 
posed to  her — that  she  did  not  remember  with  pain  Che 
peaceful  and  happy  sabbaths  spent  under  her  grandmo- 
ther's roof— that  her  conscience  did  not  sometimes  trouble 
her,  when  she  reflected  upon  her  great  departure  from 
Christian  simplicity.  But  Emily  was  only  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  and  had  not  one  friend  to  remind  her  of  her  duty,  or 
one  example  set  before  her  by  which  she  might  be  ren- 
dered sensible  of  her  danger.  She  had  also,  since  her  fa- 
ther's return,  been  accustomed  to  hear  perpetual  sneers 
against  religion,  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity  at- 
tacked by  false  reasoning ;  and  though  she  as  yet,  through 
the  divine  blessing,  indulged  no  proressed  doubts,  yet  she 
insensibly  grew  more  and  more  careless  respecting  religion, 
and  the  love  of  pleasure  gradually  obtained  increasing 
power  over  her. 

It  has  been  remarked  before,  that  Mrs.  Courtney  was 
herself  somewhat  confused  in  her  religious  opinions ;  that 
she  had  not  that  clearness  of  perception  into  divine  truth 
which  would  have  enabled  her  to  convey  her  instructions 
in  a  convincing  way  to  her  young  people ;  in  consequence 
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of  which,  Emily  had  not  the  information  and  discernment 
whkh  would  have  enabled  her  to  detect  the  absurdities  of 
popery,  or  to  resist  the  sophistries  of  its  teachers;  and  al- 
though she  never  once  thought  of  adopting  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  yet  she  was  greatly  in  danger,  if  not  of  be- 
oorning  entirely  an  infidel,  like  her  father,  of  falling  into 
soch  a  state  of  confusion  and  carelessness  as  would  have 
left  her,  in  fact,  little  better. 

In  the  mean  time,  what  improvements  she  made  were  in 
matters  of  secondary  importance.    She  indeed  acquired  fa- 
cility in  speaking  French,  could  enter  a  room  with  less  em- 
barrassment, and  obtained  a  considerable  knowledge  of  mu 
sic,  though  not  of  the  best  kind. 

While  his  daughter  was  thus  passing  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  this  contagious  society,  and  was  preserved  from 
utter  destruction  by  Him  who  from  the  beginning,  as  af- 
terwards appeared,  had  chosen  her  to  everlasting  salvation, 
the  major  was  passing  his  time  in  the  cafesy  gambling- 
houses,  and  theatres  of  the  corrupt  capital  m  which  he  re- 
sided, invcasiiig  his  tendency  to  gout  by  high  living — to 
irritation,  by  continually  exposing  himself  to  the  caprices 
of  fortune — and  to  infidelity,  by  contaminating  books,  and 
licentious  society ;  till,  at  length,  after  a  lapse  of  about 
two  years,  he  resolved,  in  a  fit  of  disappointment,  to  quit 
Paris,  because  his  vicious  courses  could  not  procure  him 
that  pleasure  which  belongs  exclusively  to  virtue.  Whither 
next  he  should  bend  his  course  he  knew  not,  but  to  remain 
where  he  was  he  felt  to  be  impossible.  He  therefore  sud- 
denly removed  his  daughter ;  and,  having  added  an  elderly 
French  female  servant  to  his  establishment,  and  bought  a 
carriage,  he  proceeded  towards  the  frontier  of  the  Pays-Bas. 

EmUy  felt  as  if  suddenly  awakened  from  a  dream,  in 
which  she  had  long  remained,  when  taken,  without  warn- 
ing, from  her  young,  her  gay,  and  her  unprincipled  com- 
panions, and  placed  in  the  comparative  quiet  of  a  close 
carriage,  with  her  father ;  Monsieur  Wietlesbach  and  Ma- 
dame la  Blonde  (the  femme-de-chambre)  being  seated  on 
the  box.  The  major,  who  was  uneasy,  and  dissatisfied 
with  himself  and  all  around  him,  was  no  companion  to  his 
daughter.  It  seemed  to  her  that  he  had  made  greater  ad- 
vances to  old  age  and  infirmity,  since  last  she  had  been  fa- 
miliarly associated  with  liim,  than  the  lapse  of  two  years 
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could  account  for ;  and,  though  she  had  heen  lately  used 
to  much  license  of  discourse,  ^e  was  not  a  little  shocked 
at  his  sudden  and  frequent  bursts  of  passion,  and  his  intem- 
perance of  language,  when  he  addressed  his  servants. 

There  was  little  to  amuse  Emily  in  her  journey  from 
Paris  to  Brussels,  and  still  less  in  her  progress  through 
Flanders  towards  the  German  territory ;  for  the  major, 
after  some  hesitation,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  reside  fi^r 
a  while  at  Cologne.  But,  uneasy  as  Emily,  was  with  her 
father,  she  could  less  endure  her  own  thoughts,  which  pre- 
sented only  reflections  of  a  painful  or  perplexing  nature ; 
for,  whether  she  thought  of  her  grandmother,  of  Charles, 
or  of  her  unhappy  brother — whether  she  meditated  on  her 
present  state,  or  looked  back  on  her  past  life  during  the  last 
two  years — she  saw  nothing  but  subjects  of  regret,  of 
shame,  and  grief;  and,  in  order  to  fly  from  these,  she  could 
think  of  no  resource  but  reading ;  and,  as  she  had  with  her 
no  English  books  but  her  Bible,  (of  which,  at  that  period, 
she  thought  as  a  sick  man  does  on  iHae  surgeon's  knife, 
which  may  be  necessary  to  secure  him  from  death,)  she 
was  glad  to  procure  a  temporary  relief  by  reading  volumes 
such  as  the  Continent  chiefly  supplies ;  namely,  philoso- 
phical essays,  corrupt  histories,  poetical  works  calculated 
only  to  inflame  the  passions,  and  various  romances  and  no- 
vels; which  last  we  may  account  as  being  more  dangerous, 
because  more  fictitious  and  attractive,  and  requiring  less 
mental  effort  in  their  perusal  than  all  the  other  books  we 
have  enumerated. 

Every  well-meaning  and  intellectual  traveller  on  the 
Continent  must  have  observed,  that  most  of  the  objects 
there  to  be  seen  are  calculated  to  enervate  the  mind,  and 
to  excite  the  imagination  and  the  passions  at  the  expense 
of  the  judgment ;  and  that  scarcely  a  single  ornamental 
work,  a  book,  a  picture,  a  statue,  or  even  a  human  in- 
dividual, is  visible  of  a  contrary  tendency.  Hence  the 
danger,  the  dreadful  danger,  to  young  and  unstable  cha« 
racters  in  visiting  these  countries ;  and  the  impropriety  of 
intrusting  young  persons,  without  a  guide,  in  regions  where 
sensual  pleasure  spreads  all  her  snares ;  and  where  super- 
stition, in  the  garb  of  religion,  presents  those  allurements 
that  decoy  the  thoughtless  mind,  rather  than  instruct  and 
purify  it. 
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Major  Muller  had,  among  his  baggage,  a  variety  of 
publications  which  he  had  collected  at  Paris,  all  of  which 
were  at  Emily's  command;  nor  did  he  refuse  to  add 
such  volumes  to  his  collection  as  the  booksellers'  shops 
afforded  in  the  towns  through  which  they  passed ;  and,  as 
the  party  travelled  slowly,  and  made  frequent  stoppages, 
Emily  found  too  many  opportunities  to  pursue  her  dan- 
gerous studies  ;  and  thus,  before  she  reached  the  place  of 
their  present  iVst'nation,  she  had  filled  her  mind  with 
much  of  the  trash,  the  false  sentiment,  and  romantic  de- 
sires, which  books  of  imagination,  not  regulated  by  truth 
aod  religion,  are  calculated  to  inspire. 

Amid  all  these  moral  vapours  of  France,  one  true  and 
natural  feeling  only  acted  with  any  power  on  Emily's  heart. 
This  was  the  remembrance  of  her  brother,  with  anxiety  for 
bis  fate;  and  sometimes,  when  left  alone  in  her  chamber, 
she  would  think  of  him,  and  of  many  things  connected  with 
his  history ;  of  her  happy  early  days,  and  the  pious  in- 
structions of  her  grandmother ;  of  the  corner  of  her  little 
play-room,  where  she  had  been  accustomed  to  kneel  and 
call  upon  her  God ;  of  her  old  Bible  and  hymn-book ;  till 
floods  of  tears  would  gush  from  her  eyes,  and  a  half-uttered 
prayer  would  burst  from  her  lips.  But  these  better  feelings 
were  continually  chased  from  her  mind  by  her  dangerous 
studies,  by  the  constant  change  of  scenes  and  objects,  and 
by  the  idle  and  corrupt  tattle  of  her  waiting-maid. 

I  shall  not,  in  this  place,  attempt  to  describe  any  of  the 
countries  through  which  the  travellers  passed  in  their  way 
from  Brussels  to  Cologne ;  though  I  might  say  much  of  the 
various  beautiful  churches  in  the  Pays-Bas,  with  their 
musical  chimes,  and  the  venerable  aspect  of  many  of  the 
towns  and  villages  in  that  country,  so  entirely  different  from 
those  in  our  happy  island,  where  all  look  lively,  fresh,  and 
new. 

I  should  feel  a  gratification  in  describing  some  of  the 
forests  on  the  confines  of  Germany — forests  which  have 
scarcely  changed  their  aspect  since  they  afforded  a  shelter 
to  the  wild  hordes  of  Celtic  and  Gothic  barbarians,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country — forests  whose  dark  and 
Jpoomy  appearance  awakens  the  most  fearful  and  terrific 
spbnsations. 

]  should  also  have  much  pleasure  in  describing  the 
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hills  and  valleys,  the  houses  of  lath  and  plaster,  with  their 
thatched  roof  and  frowning  gable-ends,  which  meet  the  eye 
in  every  direction  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  but  these 
things  not  being  to  my  present  purpose,  I  proceed  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  major  with  his  family  having  arrived  at 
Cologne,  he  hastened  to  take  a  furnished  house,  in  which 
having  established  Emily  with  her  waiting-maid  as  a  kind 
of  companion,  or  duenna,  and  a  suitable  number  of  infe- 
rior servants,  he  became  anxious  for  such  society  as  his  de- 
praved taste  rendered  most  desirable. 

Cologne  is  a  very  large  walled  town,  founded,  as  it  is 
said,  by  the  Romans.  '  The  houses  in  the  principal  streets 
are  wide  and  lofty,  and  have  shutters  on  the  outside. — 
There  are  some  magnificent  churches,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants are  Papists.  Here,  as  in  ma^iy  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, it  is  customary,  both  for  gentlemen  and  ladies,  to 
dine  at  a  table  prepared  in  the  principal  inns,  at  a  fixed 
hour ;  and  it  was  at  these  public  tables  that  the  major  al- 
ways took  his  principal  meal ;  but  he  did  not  suffer  Emily 
to  accompany  him ;  and  from  these  tables  he  frequently 
resorted  to  the  billiard-room,  concluding  his  evening  at 
the  theatre.  By  this  means  he  presently  formed  acquaint- 
ance with  most  of  the  loose  and  dissipated  characters  of 
the  place;  and  soon  made  himself  conspicuous  amoDg 
those  who  were  forward  in  discussing  political  subjects, 
and  ridiculing  religion  generally ;  together  with  the  exist- 
ing absurdities  of  popery. 

In  the  mean  time  poor  Emily  was  left  the  mistress  of  a 
wide,  half-furnished  house,  with  no  other  companion  than 
her  femme-de-cfiambre,  and  no  other  amusement  than  her 
harp  and  her  books,  unless  she  sometimes  ventured  to  peep 
at  what  was  passing  in  the  street,  through  the  half-closed 
window-shutters  :  for,  although  her  father  was  so  careless 
with  regard  to  his  own  morals  and  manners,  he  had  world 
ly  prudence  enough  to  observe  that  a  young  woman  detracts 
from  her  excellence  by  being  seen  much  abroad ;  and,  as 
his  daughter  was  particularly  attractive  in  her  external 
appearance,  he  doubted  not  but  she  might  be  considerably 
elevated  in  life  by  marriage,  if  her  friends  and  guardians 
used  such  precautions  as  worldly  wisdom  might  dictate. 

The  major,  however,  scarcely  seemed  aware  that  bars 
and  bolts,  window-shutters,  blinds,  and  duennas,  all  are 
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msufficient  when  a  young  woman  is  herself  impradent 
And  how  can  prudence  be  reasonably  expected,  when  the 
principles  are  left  unguarded  ?  Nevertheless,  in  this  most 
dangerous  situation  Emily  was  preserved,  but  not  by  the 
cautions  of  man.  He  that  had  loved  her  from  the  begin- 
ning loved  her  still — she  was  his  adopted  one ;  and  who 
shall  pluck  his  adopted  ones  from  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty ?" 

At  this  period  of  her  utmost  danger,  her  heavenly  Father 
was  her  protector,  his  care  was  exercised  over  her,  and 
none  were  suffered  to  hurt  her ;  for,  though  she  fell  into 
many  errors,  though  she  spent  her  whole  time  in  folly,  she 
was  not  permitted  to  fall  into  any  snare  by  which  her  cha- 
racter could  be  implicated,  or  her  honour  diminished. 

Major  Muller  had  not  continued  many  weeks  at  Co- 
logne, when  news  arrived  from  Switzerland,  importing 
that  his  elder  brother,  with  whom  he  was  on  very  bad 
terms,  was  dead ;  and  that,  as  this  brother  had  never  mar- 
ried, the  whole  of  his  considerable  property  had  devolved 
on  himself.  The  major  was  wonderfully  elated  at  this 
news,  and  immediately  made  preparations  for  his  return  to 
his  native  country. 

Emily  had  always  fancied  that  it  was  possible  her  bro- 
ther might  have  taken  refuge  in  Switzerland  among  his 
mother's  relations;  she  was, therefore, no  less  pleased  than 
her  fkther  at  this  event,  which  called  her  to  Geneva;  and 
she  made  preparations  for  leaving  her  gloomy  abode  at 
Cologne  with  no  small  alacrity. 

She  now  remembered  with  delight  the  wild  tales  with 
which  her  brother  had  so  often  amused  her  respecting  his 
native  country;  and  her  imagination  being  raised  by  her 
late  romantic  kind  of  reading,  she  pictured  to  herself,  in 
a  lively  manner,  the  snowy  mountains,  the  dashing  water- 
falls, the  demolished  castles,  the  thatched  cottages,  and 
alpine  pastures. 

And  now  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  make  you,  my 
readers,  the  companions  of  Enuly  amid  those  regions  of 
wonders  and  native  beauties  through  which  she  passed  in 
their  way  to  Geneva.  But,  O,  how  impossible  is  it,  by 
the  medium  of  words,  to  give  any  adequate  ideas  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  Rhine,  where  castles  frown  on  woody  pro- 
montoriesy  and  the  valleys  bloom  with  fruit  and  flowers  in 
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abundance,  almost  as  fair  as  those  which  graced  the  bowere 
of  Eden !  or  to  represent  the  deep  and  sombre  forests  of 
the  Schwartzwald !  or  the  bold  and  magnificent  heights  of 
the  Hauenstein,  through  which  the  traveller  passes  into 
Switzerland !  But  we  have  many  and  even  superior  scenes 
to  describe,  duiing  the  course  of  our  narrative ;  and  we 
would  rather  linger  where  our  Emily  may  be  resident,  than 
dwell  longer  in  regions  where  she  was  only  a  passenger. 
It  was  on  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  travenerfi 
had  entered  Switzerland  by  the  pass  of  the  Hauenstein, 
that  Emily  first  obtained  a  view  of  the  snowy  mountains. 
The  carriages  had  just  emerged  from  a  wood  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  vallev  of  Soleure,  when  they  were  point- 
ed out  to  her  by  her  father.  It  was  a  cloudless  morning, 
though  somewhat  hazy :  there  were  near  the  horizon  high 
blue  hills,  such  as  would  have  been  called  mountains  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  Being  directed  to  look  above 
these,  her  eye  rested  on  a  white  spot  in  the  region  of  the 
clouds.  This  spot  was  more  bright  than  the  cloud,  when 
the  sun  shines  upon  it,  and  it  was  soon  apparent  that  it 
was  the  summit  of  a  mountain ;  and,  as  she  gazed,  more 
of  the  dazzling  summits  of  other  hills  became  visible;  till 
at  length,  as  the  morning  mist  dispersed,  the  travellers 
were  able  to  discover  such  a  range  of  peaks,  cones,  and  high 
hills,  as  Emily  had  never  before  beheld.  They  appeared 
elevated  into  a  more  lofty  region  than  that  which  is  occu- 
pied by  mortal  man;  as  the  creations  of  another  world; 
possessing  a  dazzling  white  and  ethereal  'splendour  which 
impress  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  somethinff  more  than 
earthly;  and  disclosing  objects  of  immeasurable  height  and 
unattainable  distance.  No  person  acquainted  with  the  in- 
fluence of  religion  can,  I  am  persuaded,  look  at  these  glo- 
ries of  creation  without  a  renewal  of  pious  emotions.  And 
thus  it  was  with  Emily;  she  remembered  several  occasions 
in  which  the  venerable  father  of  Charles  Harrington  had 
caused  her  by  similitudes  to  trace  the  glories  of  the  hea- 
venly Jerusalem ;  by  similitudes  taken  from  the  scenery  of 
mountainous  regions;  and,  by  a  natural  association,  these 
lessons  of  early  youth  soon  returned  to  her  mind,  and 
she  «lmnst  fancied  she  now  beheld  the  outworks  of  a  ce- 
lestial world,  and  the  portals,  as  it  were,  of  heaven.— 
*^  Ueaven !"  she  repeated  to  herself;  "  Mount  Zion— 4he 
IV.  »Z 
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abode  of  those  blessed  spirits  who  have  been  saved  by 
Christ  and  received  into  glory !  But  what  have  I  to  do 
with  these  ?  Or  where  is  the  peace  1  once  enjoyed  ?  where 
is  the  happiness  of  my  early  days?  Why  have  1  thrown 
away  my  confidence  in  God.  As  I  never  can  attain 
those  glorious  heights  before  me,  so  must  I  ever  be  banish- 
ed from  the  everlasting  hills !  O,  my  beloved  and  venera- 
ble friends,  would  to  God  that  I  had  been  laid  in  thegiave 
which  contains  your  precious  remains !" 

Emily  was  brought  to  tears  by  these  reflections,  but 
not  being  willing  that  her  father  should  notice  these  tears, 
she  wiped  them  hastily  away ;  and  the  mountains  by  this 
time  being  concealed  from  her  view  by  the  treerfof  a  forest 
into  which  the  carriage  had  just  entered,  she  endeavoured 
to  chase  away  her  unpleasant  feelings  by  returning  to  the 
perusal  of  one  of  her  favourite  authors. 

A  very  few  days  after  Emily  had  first  seen  the  snowy 
mountains,  her  journey  was  concluded  by  the  arrival  of 
the  family  at  Geneva.  There  Major  MuUer  entered  into 
the  possession  of  a  handsome  inheritance ;  but,  finding  oc- 
casion to  disagree  with  most  of  his  old  friends  and  con- 
nexions, he  neither  enjoyed  their  society  himself,  nor  would 
allow  Emily  to  do  so.  He,  indeed,  fixed  himself  with  a 
suitable  establishment  in  a  handsome  house ;  but,  so  far 
from  seeming  to  be  the  more  happy  from  his  addition  of 
fortune,  he  was  evidently  the  more  miserable ;  foi  his  pride 
rising  more  rapidly  than  his  fortune,  his  wants  and  wishes 
were  as  incapable  of  being  satisfied  as  when  his  fortune 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Emily  had  also  experienced  a  se 
vere  disappointment  in  not  hearing  any  thing  of  her  bro 
ther ;  and  having  few  female  acquaintances,  and  not  one 
friend,  Geneva  appeared  as  dull  and  uninteresting  to  her 
as  her  residence  in  Germany  had  formerly  done. 

Major  MuUer  always  possessed  a  particular .  facility  in 
connecting  himself  with  the  most  worthless  characters  in 
every  place.  There  is  a  kind  of  language,  a  peculiar  sneer, 
a  ready  method  of  throwing  contempt  in  a  few  words  on 
religion  and  the  existing  government,  by  which  persons  of 
bad  principle  instantly  understand  each  other;  and  the 
major  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  his  native  city  before  he 
was  the  acknowledged  brother  and  confederate  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  philosopher  of  Femey,  and  in  a  very  short 
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time  many  of  these  found  their  way  to  his  house  and  to  his 
table. 

Emily  was  at  this  time  not  sixteen ;  and,  as  her  father  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  exclude  her  from  society  so  en- 
tirely as  at  Cologne,  her  situation  might  have  proved  more 
dangerous  than  it  was  in  that  place,  had  not  Providence 
interposed  in  her  behalf,  and  secured  her  happiness, 
though  in  a  way  which  could  not  be  foreseen. 

The  major  had  not  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  new  con- 
nexions many  weeks,  before  a  dispute  arose  between  him 
and  a  young  gentleman,  a  relation  of  his  first  wife,  upon 
the  subject  of  his  conduct  towards  his  son,  which  was  un- 
derstood to  have  been  very  culpable.  The  major  answered 
with  much  warmth;  on  which  the  young  man  used  very 
harsh  and  ungentlemanly  expressions.  Very  high  words 
passed  on  both  sides ;  v/hen  the  major  forgot  his  character 
as  a  man  of  honour,  and  gave  such  provocation,  that  it 
was  thought  necessary,  by  all  present,  that  the  matter 
should  be  settled  by  a  duel.  A  challenge  therefore  was 
sent  to  the  major,  who  behaved  at  this  crisis  in  such  a 
way,  that,  when  he  next  appeared  in  public,  he  was 
treated  with  marked  contempt.  The  particulars  of  his 
behaviour  have  not  reached  me ;  and,  had  they  done  so,  I 
perhaps  should  have  been  as  much  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  this  unprincipled  man,  who  had  lived  in  open  con- 
tempt of  his  Almighty  Ruler,  and  all  subordinate  author- 
ity, and  who  had  proved  himself  a  despiser  of  all  morality 
and  religion,  was  to  be  scouted  for  some  httle  point  of 
etiquette  in  the  court  of  honour,  as  I  now  am  by  being 
unacquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  case.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  major  was  unable  to  endure  this  kind 
of  obloquy  thus  thrown  upon  him  by  his  fellow-creatures, 
yet  ashamed  to  own  that  he  felt  it ;  he  pretended,  therefore, 
that  he  was  weary  of  living  in  the  town,  which  he  called 
dull  and  uninteresting  to  the  last  degree,  and  took  the  sud- 
den resolution  of  removing  to  a  beautiful  country-house 
which  he  possessed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dole. 

The  Dole  is  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  Jura,  and  lifts  its 
craggy  summits  to  the  south-east  extremity  of  that  part  of 
the  chain  of  mountains  which  belong  to  Switzerland.  It 
IS  situated  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  upon  the  frontier  of 
France,  and  is  5474  feet  above  the  aea,  and  near  four 
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thousand  feet  above  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  beautiful 
plants  which  it  produces,  its  noble  forests  of  pine  and 
other  trees,  and  the  magnificent  views  which  it  commands, 
have  rendered  it  deservedly  celebrated.  Mont  Blanc  is 
Been  from  hence  in  its  greatest  splendour ;  and  from  hence 
the  eye  may  embrace,  at  once,  the  whole  chain  of  the 
Alps,  from  Mont  St.  Gothard  as  far  as  the  mountains  of 
Dauphiny. 

The  little  domain,  with  its  chateau,  inherited  by  Mnjor 
Muller  on  this  beautiful  mountain,  was  neither  so  high  as 
to  be  exposed  to  violent  winds,  nor  so  low  as  to  lose  much 
of  the  charming  prospect  vii#ible  from  the  higher  points  of 
the  hill.  The  house  was  built  of  stone,  and  stood  on  an 
extensive  lawn,  variegated  with  clusters  of  trees ;  amidst 
which,  the  observant  traveller  could  not  fail  of  remarking 
the  chesnut,  the  sycamore,  the  silver  birch,  the  tulip  tree, 
the  laburnum,  with  its  pendant  wreaths  of  vegetable  gold, 
the  dark  crimson  shrub-rose,  the  beech,  and  the  oak. — 
From  an  open  portico  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and  from 
a  balcony  above  the  portico,  the  eye  was  able  to  command 
a  view  of  the  lake,  spreading  its  glassy  bosom  beneath 
rocky  hills,  which  appeared  in  some  places  to  rise  directly 
firom  the  water.  Beyond  these  mountains,  and  towering 
above  the  clouds  into  the  region  of  ether,  not  unfrequently 
appeared  the  snowy  summits  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  mountain,  seen  from  this  direction,  is  al- 
most pyramidical ;  and  it  is  elevated  nearly  eight  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  perpetual  snow;  thus  presenting  to 
the  eye  such  a  pyramid — so  vast,  so  luminous,  and  so  mag- 
nificent— as  we  should  scarcely  find  in  any  other  region  of 
the  world ;  unless  we  were  to  visit  the  snowy  Andes,  or 
take  our  station  in  the  plain  beneath  the  Indian  Caucasus. 

Such  were  the  objects  which  presented  themselves  in  the 
fVont  of  the  chateau ;  while  immediately  behind  it  was  an 
immense  forest  of  pine,  in  an  opening  of  which,  formed  by 
certain  rugged  and  barren  rocks,  appeared  a  mountain 
torrent ;  dashing  and  foaming  over  its  stony  bed,  till  turn- 
ing a  little  4iside,  it  fell  into  a  deep  ravine  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  house. 

The  house  itself  is  not  very  large,  but  well  suited  for 
the  residence  of  a  gentleman.  It  consisted  of  one  large 
hall,  encircled  by  a  corridor,  into  which  the  doors  of  the 
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upper  chambers  opened.  This  hall,  which  was  composeu 
of  marble,  was  enriched  with  many  statues,  some  in  groups, 
some  single,  but  all  as  large  as  life.  On  the  lefl-hand  of 
this  hall  was  a  library,  which  seemed  to  hang  over  the  ra- 
vine above  mentioned  in  a  manner  almost  terrific,  and  at 
such  a  height,  that  the  eagles  of  the  mountain  were  not 
unfrequently  seen  winging  their  flight  beneath  it.  Here 
the  car  was  continually  soothed  by  the  distant  murmur  of 
the  mountain  torrent;  while  a  perpetual  feast  was  pre- 
pared for  the  eye  by  the  picturesque  wiMncss  of  the 
scenery  of  the  glen,  forming  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  softer  features  of  the  landscape  beyond.  This  apart- 
ment had  been  abundantly  furnished  with  books  by  the 
elder  brother  of  the  major ;  but  though  among  thecd  books 
there  was  much  which  might  amuse  the  curious  reader,  or 
feed  the  fancy  of  the  poetical  one,  there  was  little  to  amend 
the  heart  or  correct  the  judgment.  The  other  apartments 
of  this  chateau  are  not  worthy  of  particular  description. 

Young  persons  are  in  general  fond  of  change;  and 
Emily  was  not  a  little  delighted  at  the  firsf  view  of  the 
beautiful  spot  which  was  to  become  the  place  of  her  abode. 
Ft  is  true,  that  she  had  little  to  regret  in  leaving  Geneva ; 
but  she  had  never  yet  tried  what  sort  of  a  companion  her 
father  would  prove  in  a  situation  where  he  was  to  be  her 
only  companion ;  neither  had  she  considered,  that  a  time 
might  come  when  even  the  beauties  of  the  Dole,  and  the 
ever-varying  charms  of  alpine  scenery,  might  cease  to  de- 
light— when  the  heart  might  be  sighing  for  a  companion 
to  whom  it  might  impart  its  feelings,  or  for  some  occupa- 
tion which  might  excite  a  real  interest.  Darings  how- 
ever, the  first  day  or  two  of  her  residence  in  her  new 
abode,  she  experienced  no  lassitude ;  and  in  that  period 
she  examined  every  corner  of  the  house  and  of  the  plea- 
sure-grounds, and  even  of  the  pine  forest  and  the  sombre 
glen  within  a  mile  of  the  chateau.  She  made  herself  ac- 
quainted with  every  statue,  every  painting,  and  every  re- 
markable prospect  about  the  house,  and  formed  to  herself 
a  thousand  plans  of  improvement  and  occupation. 

During  this  first  fervour  of  spirits,  she  did  not  observe 
that  her  father  was  gloomy  and  inactive,  that  he  seldom 
spoke,  that  he  sat  continually  in  one  place,  and  that  his 
countenance  scarcely  ever  relaxed  into  a  smile.    When 
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in  a  short  time  this  discovery  was  made, — when  she  found 
that  he  complained  much  of*  bodily  infirmity,  that  he  was 
firetful,  disputatious,  and  incapable  of  being  amused  by 
any  exertion  which  she  could  make  for  that  purpose, — she 
began  to  feel  the  difficulties  of  her  situation,  to  look  for- 
ward with  dread  to  long  hours  of  solitude,  and  to  gaze  on 
the  natural  beauties  which  surrounded  her  with  indiffer- 
ence.  To  add  to  her  unpleasant  feelings  at  this  moment, 
Madame  la  Blonde  (her  chambermaid)  being  seized  with 
the  same  apprehensions  which  had  taken  possession  of  her 
mistress,  thought  proper  to  take  her  departure ;  by  which 
Emilv  was  deprived  of  the  only  person  with  whom  she 
could  converse  freely. 

Religion,  at  this  moment,  would  have  offered  itself  as 
la  resource,  but  Emily  shrank  from  the  idea  of  recurring  to 
her  Bible ;  but  she  had  recourse  to  the  library,  and  tried 
to  pass  away  the  long,  weary  day  by  reading  romances ; 
and  thus  she  bewildered  herself  more  deeply  in  the  mazes 
of  error,  and  more  assiduously  endeavoured  to  console 
herself,  in  the  absence  of  real  happiness,  by  the  dreams  of 
fancy. 

The  summer  was  now  past,  the  autumn  succeeded,  and 
winter  arrived.  The  major  sank  more  deeply  into  dejec- 
tion of  spirits.  He  had  proved  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
and  fbund  them  fallacious;  and  the  pleasures  and  hopes  of 
religion  he  had  deUberately  cast  away.  His  health  was 
declining ;  and  he  was  sensible,  by  many  infirmities,  that  he 
was  not  immortal.  If  ^e  loved  any  thing  on  earth,  it  was 
Emily;  but  be  had  lately  indulged  the  thought  that  his  af- 
fection was  not  returned,  and  be  believed  that  he  had  for- 
forfeited  her  regard  by  his  conduct  to  her  brother. 

This  idea  once  admitted,  found  much  to  support  it 
in  her  uneasy  and  dissatisfied  manner.  Thus  he  became 
shy  towards  her,  and  she,  in  return,  more  distant  to  him ; 
till,  at  length,  the  uneasiness  became  reciprocal ;  and  the 
unhappy  daughter,  shunning  as  much  as  possible  her 
ikther's  presence,  spent  her  solitary  hours  in  shedding 
tears,  in  thinking  of  past  happy  days,  in  calling  upon  the 
name  of  Christopher,  and  regretting  the  distance  which 
scjparated  her  from  Charles. 

In  this  manner  passed  the  winter,  and  spring  again  be- 
gUL  to  appear  iniUl  the  glowing  beauties  with  which  she 
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advances  m  that  charming  regioD.  At  this  period,  Emily 
\(^ho  was  much  without,  began  almost  to  envy  the  little 
peasant  boys  and  girls,  who  were  pursuing  their  rustic 
labours  in  tiie  valleys  and  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain ; 
and  she  was  greatly  attracted  by  a  pastoral  life ;  and  she 
fancied,  that,  had  she  been  born  in  a  cottage,  she  should 
have  been  happy ;  not  considering  that  every  path  of  life  has 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages ;  and  that,  however  agree- 
able it  might  be  as  a  shepherdess  in  a  morning  of  May,  when 
bees  are  gathering  honey  on  the  fragrant  down,  and  gentle 
breezes  scarcely  shake  the  dew  from  the  opening  flowers, 
yet  that  even  shepherdesses  are  sometimes  scorched  with 
the  burning  rays  of  tlie  midday  sun,  and  sometimes  pinched 
with  the  cold  frost  of  the  autumnal  evening.  But  who  can 
describe  the  variety  of  sickly  faucies,  which,  by  turns,  take 
possession  of  the  heart  which  is  sighing  for  happiness,  and 
yet  perversely  refuses  to  seek  it  where  it  may  be  found? 

The  spring  passed  away,  and  the  summer  came,  but 
brought  no  alleviation  to  the  sorrows  of  Emily.  In  the 
beginning  of  June  her  father  had  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout ; 
during  which  his  daughter,  driven  from  him  partly  by  his 
waywardness,  and  partly  because  she  no  longer  felt  a  wish 
to  please  him,  left  him  almost  wholly  to  the  care  of  hk 
servant,  and  to  the  influence  of  those  infidel  writers  with 
which  his  brother's  library  abounded ;  and  it  was  before 
he  was  recovered  from  his  bodily  complaint,  which  left  him 
more  infirm  than  it  had  found  him,  that  certain  events  took 
place,  which  I  now  shall  proceed  to  relate. 

It  was  the  middle  of  June ;  the  morning  was  very  fine  ; 
and  the  ardent  rays  of  the  sun  were  tempered  by  clouds, 
which,  passing  over  the  mountains,  sometimes  threw  parts 
of  them  into  the  shade,  and  again,  by  their  removal,  restored 
them  to  the  full  glory  of  the  broad  summer  day; — ^the 
gentle  breezes,  also,  wafled  the  perfumes  of  this  honeyed 
region,  to  regale  the  senses  and  moderate  the  heat;  when 
Emily,  stepping  forth  from  her  unsocial  home,  hoped  to 
find  some  alleviation  to  that  restless  spirit,  which  continu- 
ally disturbed  her,  by  exploring  the  charming  environs  of 
the  chateau.  The  conscience  of  this  youn?  female  was 
not  a^  yet  so  insensible  as  to  allow  her  wholly  to  neglect 
her  father,  and  yet  feel  comfortable.  She  indeed  tried  to 
plead  his  irritable  temper  as  an  excuse  for  her  conduct, 
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but  the  plea  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  mve  ease  to  her 
mind;  and  when  she  recollected  his  unkinuness  to  her  bro- 
ther as  another  reason  for  neglecting  him  and  pursuing 
her  own  fancies,  she  could  not  but  feel  that  she  was  the 
last  person  who  ought  thus  to  avenge  her  brother's  inju- 
ries, inasmuch,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  there  appear- 
ed no  similar  ground  of  complaint.  Her  father  had  always 
loved  her,  always  preferred  her,  always  cherished  her,  and 
never  denied  her  any  indulgence  which  it  was  in  his  power 
to  bestow. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  Emily  was  happy  when  she  left  her  home  in  the  in- 
stance we  speak  of;  and  it  was  in  some  degree  to  her  ho- 
nour that  she  was  not  so ;  and  that  she  frequently  wept  as 
•she  proceeded,  and  ofben  sighed,  as  she  drew  a  comparison 
between  the  state  of  her  mind  when  she  lived  in  England 
with  its  present  condition. 

The  first  steps  of  Emily's  walk  were  through  a  grove  of 
dark  pine,  which  formed,  as  it  were,  a  wreath  around  one 
of  the  lower  peaks  of  the  mountain ;  and  then,  passing  in 
a  broad  line  behind  the  chateau,  she  descended  into  the 
plen,  beneath  the  windows  of  the  library.  Emily,  hav- 
uig  passed  this  line  of  forests,  came  out  into  one  of  those 
veraant  pastures,  so  frequently  found  in  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland ;  from  which  they 
are  emphatically  called  Alps.  A  range  of  bold  rocks, 
in  a  semicircular  form,  composed  the  western  boundary 
of  this  pasture  ground.  The  lower  part  of  these  rocks  was 
adorned  with  saxifrages,  laburnums,  brushwood,  moun- 
tain-ash, and  the  crimson  rose ;  while  the  upper  regions 
were  arranged  by  nature  in  the  forms  of  towers  and  bas- 
tions, fortresses  and  bulwarks ;  tower  being  exalted  above 
tower,  bastion  above  bastion,  and  bulwark  above  bulwark, 
till  the  highest  pomts  were  lost  in  the  region  of  the  clouds. 
Prom  these  rocks,  in  different  directions,  poured  two  Um- 
pid  streams,  rushing  through  the  stony  chasms,  and  down 
the  rugged  precipices,  with  a  never-ceasing  noise,  dashing 
and  foaming  through  their  shadowy  beds,  as  if  impatient  of 
delay,  till,  having  reached  the  pasture-ground  below,  their 
progress  became  more  calm,  and  the  thunders  of  their 
courses  were  converted  into  gentle  murmurs — the  only 
■ounds  that  interrupted  the  silence  of  this  sequestered  spot, 
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which,  during  ten  months  of  the  year,  is  rarely  visited  b} 
the  foot  of  man. 

In  the  centre  of  this  alpine  pasture  was  a  lonely  edifice 
of  unhewn  stone,  built  for  the  convenience  of  the  shepherds, 
whose  custom  it  was  to  resort  thither,  with  their  flocks,  for 
six  weeks  in  the  year.  This  edifice  was  white,  and  built 
in  the  form  of  a  shepherd's  tent.  Emily  had  often  visited 
this  place  before,  and  had  frequently  gazed  on  the  scene 
with  delight ;  but  now  she  turned  from  it  with  a  sigh,  and 
directing  her  steps  around  the  base  of  the  rocks,  she  came 
to  a  narrow  pass  on  the  northern  side  of  them. 

Pursuing  this  path  awhile,  being  enclosed  on  either  side 
by  rock,  she  presently  arrived  at  an  opening,  from  which 
she  saw  other  parts  of  the  mountain,  and  at  her  feet  a  nar- 
row valley  at  the  bottom  of  which  ran  a  little  stream. 
This  valley  was  so  entirely  wooded  that  she  could  only  dis- 
tinguish the  water  in  a  few  places  between  the  openings  of 
the  trees.  The  descent  into  this  valley  was  by  certain  rug- 
ged steps  cut  into  the  rock,  which  Emily  resolved  to  try  at 
all  hazards,  and  accordingly  lost  no  time  in  bounding  from 
step  to  step,  till  she  presently  found  herself  near  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine,  and  saw  before  her  a  bridge  of  a  single  plank 
thrown  over  the  water,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bridge,  a  little  higher  up  the  brook,  a  thatched  cottage 
such  as  continually  meet  the  eye  m  the  canton  of  Berne, 
though  not  so  commonly  in  that  of  the  Vaud.  The  roof 
projected  over  the  sides  of  the  house  to  such  an  extreme 
as  to  allow  a  gallery  of  considerable  width  beneath  it. — 
This  roof  was  made  to  slope  so  much  that  its  sides  were 
almost  perpendicular,  and  little  of  the  side  walls  of  the 
house  was  visible ;  but  the  gable  end  which  faced  the  bridge 
was  high,  and  the  gallery  was  adorned  on  this  side  with 
creepers,  that  wound  around  the  rough  timber  pillars 
which  supported  it.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the  cottage 
opened  into  the  gallery  above  and  the  verandah  below ;  and 
before  the  lower  door  sat  a  very  old  woman,  having  a  table 
before  her,  on  which  lay  a  book,  that  she  seemed  to  be 
studying  with  deep  attention.  The  old  woman  was  dressed 
as  a  peasant,  in  a  coarse  blue  petticoat,  a  jacket  of  the 
same,  and  a  black  apron ;  but  having  a  cap  and  kerchief 
of  the  whitest  linen.  Behind  the  house  was  a  small  garden, 
encompassed  with  some  wooden  frame-work,  enclosing  a 
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▼ariety  of  flowers,  and  a  covered  stand,  in  which  were 
maDy  bee-hives ;  but  the  bees  were  abroad,  busy  in  their  dai- 
ly labour;  their  murmurs  mingling  with  the  rush  of  waters 
and  the  rustling  of  leaves,  the  sounds  of  which  disturbed 
the  deep  stillness  of  this  peaceful  abode ;  or  rather  tended 
to  increase  the  soothing  influence  of  this  pleasing  spot. 

Emily  stood  a  while  gazing  at  this  scene  with  delight. 
In  the  venerable  woman  there  was  something  above  what  is 
generally  seen  in  an  ordinary  peasant ;  and  Lmily,  in  admit- 
ting the  conviction  that  what  she  was  reading  could  be  no 
other  than  the  Bible,  experienced  a  degree  of  respect  for 
this  inhabitant  of  an  obscure  cottage,  which  she  would 
ecarcely  have  felt  for  a  sovereign  princess  employed  in  any 
other  way.  The  peasant  continued  to  be  occupied  by  her 
book;  and  Emily,  stealing  forwards,  crossed  the  bridge, 
and  approached  the  cottage,  yet  hesitated  again  before 
■be  ventured  to  disturb  the  old  woman.  While  she  still 
lingered,  the  peasant  looked  up  and  saw  her.  There  was 
no  appearance  of  vulgar  wonder  in  the  old  woman  when 
first  she  perceived  the  young  lady  standing  before  her ;  but, 
rising  and  stepping  forwards  with  a  courteous  smile,  she 
invited  her  in,  caused  her  to  sit  down,  and,  before  she  was 
well  aware,  had  set  before  her  a  cup  of  goats'  milk,  and  a 
basket  of  mountain  strawberries.  The  new  acquaintances 
then  entered  into  discourse;  and  Emily  was  soon  con- 
scious that  it  was  no  ordinary  peasant  with  whom  she  was 
holding  intercourse ;  but  how  to  account  for  the  residence 
of  any  one  above  a  peasant  in  this  sequestered  spot,  she 
was  utterly  at  a  loss. 

The  venerable  cottager  was  in  no  haste  to  enter  into  any 
particulars  which  might  lead  to  an  explanation  of  her  cir- 
cumstances ;  on  the  contrary,  she  spoke  only  on  such  topics 
as  the  surrounding  objects  might  suggest.  But  it  is,  per- 
haps, in  ordinary  conversation  that  the  diflference  between 
an  informed  and  an  uninformed  mind  is  chiefly  remarkable. 
Emily,  who  was  weary  of  the  solitude  of  her  situation,  lin- 
gered long  with  her,  ^nd  did  not  take  her  leave  till  she  had 
been  invited  to  repeat  her  visit. 

^  On  her  return  to  the.  chateau,  she  was  met  by  Mon- 
sieur Wietlesbach,  who  came  running  toward  her  out  of 
breath,  exclaiming,  while  still  at  some  distance,  on  his  own 
good  fortune  in  having  met  with  her. 
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"  And  why  do  you  count  your  meeting  with  me  so  for- 
tunate?'* replied  Emily. 

"  Because,"  replied  the  valet,  "  Monsieur  is  distressed 
at  your  long  absence.  And,  vrairaent,"  he  added,  shrug- 
ging up  his  shoulders,  "  he  would  have  made  me  feel  the 
effects  of  his  distress,  had  not  I  hastened  and  flown  to  seek 
you."  • 

**What!  is  my  father  angry  at  my  absence?"  asked 
Emily. 

"  Angry !  Mademoiselle,"  replied  the  valet,  "  the  word 
is  by  far  too  mild :  he  is  furious !  and  he  treated  me,  on 
your  account,  as  I  have  never  before  been  treated." 

"  But  apparently,"  said  Emily,  "  he  has  not  made  you 
suffer  much,  otherwise  you  could  not  seem  so  pleased  as 
you  now  do." 

"  This  is  because  my  disposition  is  not  vindictive,  lady," 
he  replied :  <*but  your  father  is  displeased,  lady;  therefore 
hasten  home." 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  replied  Emily,  sullenly :  "  surely  he 
would  not  deprive  me  of  the  liberty  of  walking  about  these 
solitary  mountains !  Go  back,  Monsieur,"  she  added,  *'  and 
tell  him  J  am  coming." 

"Pardonnez,"  replied  the  valet:  "I  appear  not  but  in 
your  suite.  Mademoiselle;"  and  again  he  drew  up  his 
shoulders,  as  if  they  still  ached. 

Emily  hastened  homewards,  and  entered  her  father's 
presence  in  no  mood  to  propitiate  his  favour.  He  was  in 
his  sleeping-apartment,  which  he  had  not  left  since  his  last 
attack,  and  was  sitting  with  his  gouty  foot  on  a  pillow; 
clad  in  a  silk  dressing-gown,  and  wearing  a  black  velvet 
cap  on  his  head. 

"  And  where,  young  lady,  may  you  have  been  ?"  he 
asked,  in  a  thundering  voice.  '^  You  have  been  absent 
more  than  three  hours,  and  the  dinner  has  been  delayed 
half  an  hour  and  five  minutes." 

Emily  sat  down,  but  made  no  answer. 

*'  Wietlesbach,  where  did  you  find  your  young  lady?* 
said  the  major;  for  it  seems  she  cannot  speak  for  her- 
self." 

<'  Where  have  you  been.  Mademoiselle  ?"  asked  the  valet 
shrinking  behind  his  master's  chair. 

^  Where  did  you  meet  her,  Sir?"  thundered  the  major 
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The  valet  had  conceived  that  Emily  did  not  wish  her 
father  to  know  in  what  direction  she  had  walked;  though 
he  had  not  yet  formed  any  conjecture  concerning  the  rea- 
son she  might  have  for  wishing  to  mislead  her  father  re- 
specting her  excursion.  It  was  enough  for  his  crooked 
mind  to  suppose  that  she  had  some  such  reason ;  and,  there- 
fore, looking  significantly  at  Emily  from  behind  the  major, 
he  said,  "Did  you  wish  for  your  dinner.  Monsieur?  shall 
I  give  directions  to  the  cook  ?" 

"Are  you  deaf,  Sir?"  said  the  major.  "Cannot  you 
answer  the  question  I  put  to  you?  Where  did  you  meet 
my  daughter?" 

**Moi,  Monsieur,  I — I  followed  her;  I  returned  with 
her;  I  entered  the  room  in  following  her.  Should  I  walk 
before  my  master's  daughter  ?  where  would  be  my  poli- 
tesse." 

The  major  became  furious,  (to  use  an  expression  of  the 
valet;)  and,  turning  to  strike  him  on  the  side  of  the  face. 
Monsieur  gave  a  spring  backwards,  and  in  a  moment  was 
out  of  the  room. 

*'  What  a  grinning  fool  we  have  there!"  exclaimed  the 
major;  "  and  yet  the  fellow  makes  me  smile  whether  I  will 
or  not,  and  that,"  he  added  with  bitterness,  "  is  more  than 
my  children  have  ever  done ;"  and  he  muttered  something 
indistinctly,  which  Emily  in  vain  endeavoured  to  under- 
stand. 

She,  however,  looked  up,  (for  her  eyes  had  hitherto  been 
fixed  on  the  ground,)  and  said,  "  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  kept 
your  dinner  waiting ;  but  surely  there  is  no  great  sin  m 
walking  upon  the  mountains,  where  I  seldom  see  a  human 
being  ?" 

'*  Nor  pleasure  neither,  I  should  think,"  said  the  nwyor. 

"  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,"  replied  Emily. 

"  You  are  very  short  and  unceremonious,"  remarked  the 
major ;  and  he  sighed. 

At  that  instant  the  valet  reappeared,  bringing  in  the  first 
dish,  and  wearing  a  napkin  attached  to  his  jacket.  The 
dish  pleased  the  major,  he  looked  graciously  at  the  bearer 
of  it,  he  ate  heartily,  talked  tonis  valet;  and,  having 
drunk  a  certain  portion  of  wine,  told  his  daughter  she 
might  withdraw  for  a  time,  while  he  enjoyed  his  evening's 
sleepv 
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Emily,  being  thus  dismissed  from  her  father's  presence, 
felt  more  than  ever  displeased  with  herself.  She  tried  to 
believe  that  her  father's  infirmities  of  temper  were  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  her  neglect  of  him,  and  for  her  frequent 
sullenness  in  his  presence ;  but  she  could  not  set  her  con- 
science at  ease,  and  yet  could  not  resolve  to  do  better  ia 
future.  She,  therefore,  could  only  weep ;  and,  when  she 
returned  to  his  room  in  the  evening,  she  wasso  indecorous 
in  her  manner,  that  her  father  bade  her  leave  the  rooin, 
and  stay  away  till  she  could  behave  more  like  a  daughter. 

Emily  spent  some  hours  that  night  in  weeping,  and  the 
next  morning  felt  doubtful  for  some  time  whether  she 
should  send  an  apology  to  her  father  for  her  misconduct, 
or  wait  to  ascertain,  if  he  would  make  some  advances 
to  her.  But,  while  she  hesitated,  the  sound  of  his  voice 
reached  her  ears  from  his  bed-room,  and  she  heard  him 
laugh  aloud  at  some  jest  of  his  servant.  Offended  at  this, 
she  took  her  breakfast  alone,  and  then  walked  out,  direct- 
ing her  steps  the  nearest  way  to  the  cottage  in  the  glen. 

The  venerable  peasant  was  found  by  Emily  where  she 
had  lefl  her.  She  expressed  great  pleasure  at  seeing  the 
young  lady,  and  gave  her  to  understand  that  she  now 
knew  who  she  was ;  and  added,  that  she  should  be  most 
happy  to  serve  her  in  any  way  possible. 

Emily  thanked  her,  though  it  did  not  immediately  occur 
to  her  of  what  service  so  humble  a  person  could  be  to 
her. 

"  You  are  young,  dear  lady,"  said  the  peasant,  "  and 
have  no  mother,  no  elderly  female  friend  about  you ;  and 
sometimes  you  might  stand  in  need  of  counsel  from  one  of 
some  experience."  She  then  gave  Emily  an  outline  of  her 
life.  '^  I  have  not  always  dwelt  in  this  solitude,  dear  young 
lady,"  she  said:  *<  mine  has  been  a  changeful  lot.  My  name 
is  Vauvrier ;  I  was  educated  perhaps  beyond  my  situation, 
and  married  in  early  life  to  a  learned  man,  a  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  I  resided  with  him  many  years  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Morat.  We  were  blessed  with  seveitl 
children;  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  one,  are  now 
in  glory  with  their  father,  for  they  knew  in  whom  th^ 
trusted."  She  then  accounted  for  her  present  circumstances 
by  saying,  that  her  daughter  had  married  a  plain  good  mail, 
whoie  only  patjimony  was  the  cottage  in  which  they  Umq 
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dwelt;  that  her  son-in-law  had  once  enjoyed  a  flourish- 
ing trade ;  but,  being  reduced  by  misfortunes,  bad  died, 
leaving  his  family  with  means  of  subsistence  so  contract- 
ed, that  they  were  compelled  to  retire  to  their  little  patri- 
mony, and  to  add  to  their  small  pittance  by  their  labour  in 
the  fields  in  summer,  and  by  spinning  and  needlework  in 
the  winter. 

"  You  are,  then,"  replied  Emily,  in  astonishment,  "  the 
daughter  and  widow  of  educated  men?  You  have  lived  in 
affluence,  yon  have  mixed  with  the  world,  and  yet  you  are 
content  in  this  humble  situation  ?" 

**  There  are  many  considerations,  Mademoiselle,"  replied 
Madame  Vauvrier,  *'  which  ought  to  make  me  contented 
in  this  situation,  independent  of  religion.  Low  as  I  am 
DOW,  I  might  have  been  brought  lower ;  much  as  I  have 
already  lost,  I  mi^ht  have  lost  more ;  and,  though  I  pos- 
sess no  earthly  splendour,  the  comforts  I  enjoy  are  nume- 
rous. Have  I  not  my  affectionate  daughter ;  my  smiling 
grandchildren,  my  peaceful  cottage,  and  sufficient  nourish- 
ment? not  to  mention  these  beauties  of  creation  by  which 
I  am  surrounded.  Surely  every  sense  is  regaled  in  this 
charming  spot.  Look,  dear  lady,  at  yonder  rushing  wa- 
terfall, high  up  the  glen,  half  hidden  by  trees ;  at  those 
rocks,  so  adorned  by  the  hand  of  nature ;  see  that  extent 
of  woodland,  rising  towards  the  mountain  top  on  the  oppo- 
site bank;  and  the  deep  shade  of  those  many  trees  beneath 
which  the  brook  retires  from  view.  Then  consider  what 
music  I  have  to  enliven  me,  (and  the  old  lady  paused  a 
moment,  as  in  the  attitude  of  listening,) — the  hum  of  bees, 
the  song  of  birds,  the  rush  of  waters,  the  whispering  of  the 
breeze !  What  a  concert  has  nature  prepared  in  this  place, 
not  to  speak  of  the  feast  which  is  provided  for  another 
sense.  Surely  no  flowers  are  half  so  fragrant  as  ours  in 
this  delightful  country !  How  is  it  possible  to  live  here, 
and  not  be  ever  gay,  ever  delighted?" 

Emily  looked  as  if  she  thought  the  thing  very  possible ; 
on  which  the  venerable  cottager  seemed  to  recollect  herself, 
and  added,  ''  But  I  talk  foolishly :  I  ought  to  remember, 
that  the  enjoyment  of  present  comforts  depends  very  much 
upon  relig[ion;  for  the  unchanged  heart  is  incapable  of 
true  happiness.  I  should  have  commenced  by  explaining 
that  which  has  rendered  all  the  agreeable  scenery  around 
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me  really  interesting.  The  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of 
God's  love,  and  a  constant  reliance  on  Him,  have  rendered 
my  present  condition  thus  happy  to  me !" 

<<And  the  pleasure  you  take  in  serving  him,"  replied 
Emily.  <<  Alas !  alas !"  she  added,  *'  I  was  once  happy  too, 
and  it  was  when  I  loved  God  and  attended  to  my  religious 
duties;  but  I  am  very  unhappy  now,  Madame  Vauvrier, 
and  I  would  tell  you  wherefore,  if  you  would  hear  me." 

"  Hear  you,  my  dear  child,  to  be  sure  I  would,  if  it 
would  do  you  any  good.  But  I  will  dispense  with  your 
confessions,  for  perhaps  I  know  already  every  thin?  you 
would  say.  You  have  some  domestic  troubles,  and  who 
has  not?  You  have  some  painful  duties  to  fulfil,  and  you 
rather  avoid  the  performance  of  them  than  seek  to  find 
peace  in  their  fulfilment ;  and  the  sense  you  have  of  your 
misconduct  in  these  respects,  makes  you  fly  from  God,  and 
shun  all  intercourse  with  him  by  prayer  and  meditation. 
Your  case,  my  dear  young  lady,  is  a  very  common  one,  and 
requires  little  explanation  to  an  old  woman  like  me." 

The  conversation  between  Emily  and  the  venerable  pea- 
sant was  at  this  moment  interrupted  by  two  playful  chil- 
dren, who  came  bounding  down  the  almost  perpendicular 
hill,  on  the  side  of  the  glen  opposite  the  cottage;  a  boy  and 
a  girl,  between  eight  and  ten  years  of  age,  fair  and  lovely 
in  their  appearance ;  the  boy  wearing  no  head-dress$  and 
the  girl  having  a  large  flat  straw  hat,  such  as  are  often  sup- 
posed to  be  worn  by  the  shepherdesses  of  pastoral  romance. 
Swifl  as  arrows  from  a  bow  they  had  descended  the  height 
and  passed  the  wooden  bridge ;  and,  before  the  grandmother 
had  had  time  to  point  them  out  to  Emily  as  her  own  Wil- 
nelm  and  Agnace,  they  had  paid  their  compliments  to  their 
visitor  with  a  politeness  above  their  degree. 

Emily  being  now  reminded  by  the  position  of  the  moun- 
tain shadows,  that  the  morning  was  wearing  away,  took 
her  leave,  adding,  that  she  hoped  soon  to  return  to  enjoy 
more  of  the  society  of  her  venerable  monitress. 

Emily  returned  towards  her  home  with  a  slow  step,beinff 
lost  in  meditations  of  no  agreeable  nature.  When  enters 
beneath  the  belt  of  pine,  the  deep  gloom  which  encompass- 
ed her  seemed  to  be  in  such  conformity  with  the  state  of 
her  mind,  that  she  began  to  shed  tears.  ''  O,  my  unhappy 
brother !"  she  said, «  where  are  you  now  f  and  am  I  not  now 
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fbllowingr  your  example,  yielding  to  the  same  irritation,  and 
with  less  cause?  My  father  did  love  me  once,  and  I  once 
hoped  to  be  the  means  of  reconciling  him  to  you ;  but  now 
I  have  need  of  one  to  stand  between  me  and  my  father." 
And  my  heavenly  Father  too,  I  once  loved  him,  once  de- 
lighted in  his  service ;  but  that  time  is  past ;  and  yet  there 
it  one  who  would  mediate  between  me  and  my  ofiended  God 
—my  Saviour,  my  long  despised  and  neglected  Saviour." 

Thus  speaking,  she  sat  down  on  a  stone,  and,  leaning  her 
head  upon  her  hands,  she  prayed  earnestly  and  ardently,  re- 
peating many  times,  *^  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me,  a  mise- 
rable sinner !"  So  fervent  a  prayer,  dictated,  evidently,  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  presented  with  such  simplicity  and 
mucerity,  was  the  beginning  of  better  things;  for  when  she 
mrose  she  felt  new  courage,  and  now  proceeded  more 
■peedily  on  the  way  to  her  Cither's  house. 

Being  arrived  there,  she  went  immediately  to  the  door  of 
her  father's  chamber,  and  there  stood  waiting  till  the  valet 
came  out.  <<  Monsieur  Wietlesbach,"  said  she,  in  a  hum- 
ble tone,  *'  will  you  go  back  to  my  father,  and  ask  him  if  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  him?  I  have  not  seen 
him  to  day." 

The  valet  bowed,  grinned,  and,  assuming  an  air  of  pa- 
tronage, replied,  that  he  would  do  as  she  desired,  with  all 
the  pleasure  in  the  world. 

Emily  still  stood  at  the  door,  and  heard  the  servant  deli- 
ver the  message,  and  a  loud  and  harsh  voice  in  answer, 
**  Tell  her  that  I  choose  to  dine  alone !" 

"  Mais,  Monsieur,"  said  the  valet,  "  assurement  you 
would  not  deny  the  request  of  Mademoiselle  ?  She  is  au 
dessespoir;  she  is  very  much  afflicted;  she  earnestly  de- 
sires the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  your  presence." 

**  None  of  your  absurd  grimaces,"  was  the  reply  given 
by  the  major;  **  I  will  not  see  my  daughter ;  she  has  emend- 
ed me,  and  I  have  not  deserved  this  treatment,  from  her  at 
least.     Tell  her  what  I  say:  I  will  not  see  her.  Begone." 

Emily  did  not  wait  to  hear  this  stern  answer  repeated 
by  the  valet,  but,  rushing  along  the  corridor,  she  hastened 
to  her  own  room,  and  shut  the  door.  There,  bursting  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  she  soon  became  more  composed ;  but  shortly 
afterwards,  hearing  the  step  of  the  valet  near  her  door, 
«lie  went  out  to  him,  and  asked  if  she  might  be  permitted 
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to  see  her  father,  and  what  message  he  might  have  finr 
her. 

'*  Madame,"  said  Monsieur  Wietleshach,  bowing,  and 
accompanying  his  bow  with  a  shrug,  **  I  am  sorry,  but 
Monsieur  cannot  see  you  to-day.  Notwithstanding,  he 
makes  his  compliments  to  you,  and  hopes  that  you  wUl  not 
be  offended,  but  he  has  another  engagement." 

'^  Did  my  father  send  his  compliments  to  me  ?"  said 
Emily. 

**  Precisement,"  said  the  valet :  "  he  hoped  you  would 
not  be  offended ;  but  he  is  at  present  disposed  for  solitude." 

"  Tell  him,  then,"  said  Emily,  "  that  I  am  ready  to  at- 
tend him  whenever  he  wishes  to  see  me ;"  and  so  saying, 
she  turned  back  into  her  room,  and  spent  the  rest  of  her 
day  alone.  She  endeavoured  to  beguile  the  long  hours  by 
reading;  and,  with  this  view,  took  up  a  book,  but  her 
thoughts  wandered  from  it.  She  laid  it  down,  and  tried 
her  needle.  A  needle  is  oflen  a  dangerous  companion  to 
those  whose  minds  have  taken  a  wrong  direction ;  but,  in 
the  state  in  which  Emily  was  at  that  period,  this  quiet  oc- 
cupation was  one,  of  all  others,  which  proved  most  profit- 
able to  her.  Every  word  which  Madame  Vauvrier  had 
said  to  her  in  the  morning  recurred  to  her  mind,  and,  with 
these,  the  many  lessons  of  piety  she  had  received  in  her 
youth.  Her  long  neglect  of  these  lessons  next  occurred  to 
her,  her  alienation  from  God,  her  selfishness,  her  unduti- 
fulness,  the  worldliness  of  thought  in  which  she  had  in- 
dulged, and  the  discontent  into  which  she  had  fallen. 
Thus  the  sinfulness  of  her  conduct  for  many  months  past 
unfolded  itself,  till,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  she  threw  down 
her  work,  and  yielded,  without  restraint,  to  her  grief.  In 
the  morning  she  sent  to  inquire  after  her  father's  health 
by  a  female  servant,  and  to  ask  permission  to  see  him ; 
but  receiving  no  answer  to  the  inquiry,  and  a  flat  denial 
to  her  request  to  be  allowed  to  see  him,  she  sent  to  ask 
permission  to  take  a  walk. 

"  Tell  her,"  said  the  major,  in  reply,  **  that  she  is  at  li- 
berty to  do  what  she  will — her  dutifulness  comes  too  late; 
the  agitation  she  has  occasioned  me  has  been  the  means  of 
removing  the  gout  from  the  extremities  of  my  body,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  I  shall  soon  feel  it  in  some  vital  part." 

The  seivant  who  had  carried  Emily's  reqaest  to  the 
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major  brought  only  the  former  part  of  his  reply  ;  in  conse- 

Suence  of  which,  she  immediately  prepared  to  go  to  Ma- 
ame  Vauvrier,  resolving  to  open  her  heart  to  her,  and  re- 
quest her  maternal  counsel. 

Madame  Vauvrier  was  indeed  a  stranger  to  Emily ;  but 
this  poor  young  female  had  no  friend,  no  tender  motner, 
to  whom  she  might  relate  her  troubles,  and  she  felt  that 
she  had  realized  the  maternal  character  which  she  needed 
for  her  consolation  in  this  venerable  peasant ;  nor  was  she 
deceived  ;  for  the  Almighty,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  had 
prepared  such  a  friend  for  Emily  in  Madame  Vauvrier  as, 
we  fear,  few  parts  of  the  Continent  could  supply. 

Emily  found  Madame  Vauvrier  aloue,  and  rejoiced  to 
Bee  her.  The  conversation  this  day  was  confidential  on 
both  sides ;  and  Madame  Vauvrier,  having  consented  to 
hear  all  Emily  had  to  say  relative  to  her  particular  trials, 
gave  her  the  best  advice  respecting  her  conduct.  '^  I  see 
no  remedy  but  from  God,"  said  she,  "  for  all  these  evils. 
You  must,  therefore,  my  dear  child,  lose  no  time  in  apply- 
ing to  your  heavenly  Father  for  help.  But,  before  we 
part,  permit  me,  my  dear  young  lady,  to  question  you  re- 
specting your  knowledge  of  that  God  whom,  I  trust,  you 
now  desire  to  make  your  friend." 

Madame  Vauvrier  then,  finding  that  Emily  was  compa- 
ratively ignorant  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion,  endeavoured  to  state  them  to  her  as  clearly  and 
shortly  as  possible.  She  first  spoke  upon  the  nature  of 
God ;  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  on  which  the 
whole  Christian  system  is  built.  With  the  names  appro- 
priated to  the  Persons  in  the  Trinity  Emily  was  acquaint- 
ed, but  was  ignorant  of  the  offices  they  condescendingly 
sustain  in  the  plan  of  human  redemption.  She  was  en- 
tirely unaware  of  the  love  of  the  Father,  of  the  nature  of 
the  sacrifice  made  by  the  Son,  with  the  work  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  perfection  of  that  salvation  wrought  for  the  saints. 

The  venerable  peasant  then  explained  the  high  privilege 
obtained  for  us  sinful  creatures  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
namely,  that  of  being  permitted  to  converse  with  God  in 
prayer ;  and  pointed  out  to  the  young  lady  the  benefits 
which  she  might  hope  to  derive  from  a  constant  applica- 
tion to  the  Almighty  for  assistance.  "  Your  trials,  my 
dear  young  friend,"  she  said,  '*  are  of  constant  recurrence 
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not  only  from  the  infirmities  of  your  dear  father,  but  from 
your  own  rebellious  heart.  A  constant  supply  of  grace 
that  you  may  patiently  endure  your  trials  is,  therefore, 
necessary  for  you.  And  in  what  way  can  you  seek  these 
supplies,  but  by  continual  prayer  ? — A»k,  and  it  shall  be 
given  you  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall Jmd ;  knock,  and  U  shall  be 
opened  unto  you.  (Luke  xi.  9.^  Let  those  woods  and  groves, 
my  dear  child,  which  have  hitherto  heard  only  your  com* 
plaints,  now  resound  with  the  song  of  praise ;  encourage 
a  thankful,  grateful  spirit ;  let  grateful  acknowledgments 
henceforward  take  place  of  lamentation ;  and  be  assured, 
my  beloved  guest,  you  will  soon  wonder  at  the  magnitude 
of  your  blessings,  instead  of  lamenting  the  severity  of  your 
trials." 

The  good  woman  added  much  more  relative  to  the  re- 
deeming love  of  our  Lord  Jesus ;  and  closed  the  confer- 
ence by  a  prayer,  in  which  the  venerable  widow,  having 
fastened  the  door  of  her  cottage,  poured  forth  her  whole 
heart  in  pleading  for  the  poor  major  and  his  unhappy 
children. 

The  prayer  being  concluded,  Emily  embraced  her  aged 
friend,  who  pressed  her  young  visitor  to  her  maternal  bo- 
som with  every  expression  of  love  and  pity ;  after  which, 
she  prepared  to  return  to  her  father's  house. 

During  her  walk,  her  heart  was  so  full,  that,  for  a  while, 
she  could  not  even  weep.  Never  before  had  she  felt  so 
deep  a  sense  of  sin ;  while  the  natural  wonders  which  were 
spread  around  her  with  a  munificent  hand  served  only  to 
increase  a  deep  conviction  of  her  own  meanness,  and  the 
infinite  glory  of  God.  Being  again  arrived  at  the  alpine 
pasture,  on  the  heights  above  the  chateau,  her  eye  fixed 
itself,  for  the  first  time  during  that  morning,  on  Mont 
Blanc,  whose  summits  appeared  above  the  southern  moun- 
tains on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  the  lower  part  of  it 
being  concealed  in  mist,  as  its  snow-clad  heights  shone  in 
aerial  splendour  above,  appearing  to  reject  all  connexion 
with  inferior  earth. 

Emily  was  arrested  by  the  view  of  this  inconceivably 
glorious  object.  The  power,  the  majesty,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Creator,  as  connected  with  the  remembrance 
of  his  love  and  condescension,  as  they  had  been  brougbt 
before  her  by  Madame  Vauvrier,  in  the  wock  of 
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Balvation,  seemed,  for  a  time,  wholly  to  overpower  her ; 
«nd,  clasping  her  hands,  and  raising  her  eyes  and  heart 
far  above  the  dazzling  peaks  of  the  snowy  region  now  be- 
fore her,  she  poured  forth  her  whole  soul  in  one  ardent 
prayer ;  by  which  her  strength  was  renewed  as  the  eagle's. 
She  now  descended  the  heights  with  hasty  steps,  nor  de- 
layed a  moment  till  she  had  reached  the  chateau,  her 
father's  chamber,  and  the  side  of  the  bed,  from  which  he 
had  not  yet  risen ;  and  there  casting  herself  on  her  knees, 
•'  My  father !"  she  exclaimed,  "  forgive,  forgive  your  un- 
happy child.  I  have  offended,  I  have  incurred  your  just 
displeasure ;  but  I  will  not  rise  till  you  pronounce  my  for- 
giveness." 

The  tears  and  deep  penitence  of  his  daughter  were  not 
to  be  resisted  by  the  major ;  who  had  begun  to  feel  him- 
self very  uncomiortable  in  her  absence,  repenting  of  hk 
harshness  towards  her.  He  therefore  hesitated  not,  but 
extended  his  arms  to  her,  and  received  her,  weeping,  to 
his  bosom. 

When  the  first  moment  of  powerful  sensation  was  over, 
and  the  major  had  recovered  his  wonted  manner,  Emily 
saw,  with  grief,  that  he  appeared  more  unwell  than  she 
had  seen  him  before.  He  complained  of  his  foot,  and  said, 
**  Emily,  I  have  wanted  you  to  rub  my  poor  leg ;  your  soft 
hand  always  eases  me." 

"  I  know  I  have  behaved  veij  Dl,  my  dear  father,"  she 
answered ;  **  but,  if  you  will  think  no  more  of  the  past,  I 
will  try,  with  God's  blessing,  to  behave  better  in  future.'* 

"  Tty,  with  God's  blessiuff !"  said  the  major,  smiling. 
**  Why,  you  can  behave  well,  and  stay  at  home,  if  you 
will,  can't  you,  you  little  fool  ?"  and  he  tapped  her  cheek 
as  she  stooped  over  his  gouty  leg. 

*'  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  can  stay  at  home,  or  do  any 
thing  right,  without  help,"  replied  Emily,  smiling;  "for 
I  think  I  have  proved  my  insufficiency  already ;  as  I  cer- 
tainly never  purposed  to  do  any  thing  to  displease  you, 
my  dear  parent,  and  yet  I  have  done  it.'* 

**  Well,  well,"  said  the  major, "  only  be  a  good  girl,  and 
rub  my  leg  gently;  for  I  am  quitesickof  that  Wietlesbach. 
The  fellow  took  so  much  upon  him,  and  made  so  many 
grimaces,  when  I  was  left  to  his  care,  that  I  was  ready  to 
knock  him  down  every  instant.    And  I  hope,  as  you 
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say,  that  you  will  be  helped  to  stay  more  with  me ;  and 
then  I  shall  not  be  so  dependent  on  him." 

"  Dear  father,"  replied  Emily, "  you  shall  not  be  depen- 
dent on  him  any  longer ;  but  you  must  not  laugh  at  me 
when  I  speak  of  my  own  helplessness  and  want  of  power 
to  do  well,  because  it  troubles  me." 

*'  Well,  I  won't  then,"  said  the  major,  in  something  of 
the  tone  which  a  person  uses  to  a  petted  child. 

Before  more  could  be  expressed,  the  valet  came  caper- 
ingr  into  the  room,  bringing  a  highly-seasoned  ragout  on  a 
salver,  with  other  appurtenances,  for  his  master's  dinner. 
On  seeing  Emily,  he  started ;  but,  recovering  himself  with 
a  bow,  into  which  he  endeavoured  to  throw  a  kind  of  con- 
gratulatory expression  on  her  return  to  favour,  he  set  the 
ealver  before  his  master,  and,  retreating  a  few  steps,  "  Ac- 
knowledge, Monsieur,"  he  said,  "  that  I  have  well  done. 
There  is  a  dish  fit  to  set  before  the  king  himself.  I  have 
had  difficulty  to  prevent  myself  from  devouring  it,  as 
I  conveyed  it  from  the  kitchen." 

The  major  was  in  high  good-humour,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  his  daughter,  and  the  scent  of  the  ragout  by  no 
means  diminished  his  pleasure.  He  laughed  heartily  at 
his  valet's  grimaces,  and  promised  him  the  licking  of  tho 
dish  for  his  supper  ;  ''  that  is,"  added  he, ''  if  I  have  not 
occasion  to  break  your  pate,  for  some  dog's  trick,  before 
that  time." 

Monsieur  Wietlesbach  always  had  an  answer  ready, 
conformable  to  the  temper  of  his  master,  for  he  had  found 
it  his  interest  to  please  him  ;  and  the  witticisms  of  the  raach 
ter,  and  the  repartees  of  the  valet,  passed  and  repassed  so 
quickly,  while  the  former  was  taking  his  meal,  that  Emily 
neither  found  opportunity,  nor  iucUnation,  to  meddle  in 
the  discourse;  emd  she  then  plainly  perceived,  that  it 
ought  to  be  her  first  endeavour  to  withdraw  her  father  from 
this  society,  which,  to  say  the  least,  was  injurious  to  the 
major,  and  to  herself  extremely  irksome. 

Emily  was  enabled  to  persevere  in  her  attentions  to  her 
father  for  several  days,  and  was  by  this  means  thoroughly 
restored  to  his  affection  and  favour ;  yet,  during  all  thiB 
time,  though  she  found  one  or  two  opportunities  of  visiting 
Madame  Vauvrier,  and  fortifying  her  own  mind  by  her 
advice  and  pious  discourse,  and  by  joining  with  her  in 
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prayer,  she  could  not  find  strength  to  introduce  any  dis- 
course decidedly  serious  in  her  father's  hearing.  Never- 
theless, Providence  was  not  unmindful  of  her ;  and  what 
she  could  not  effect  herself  was  done  for  her,  and  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner. 

The  reconciliation  between  Emily  and  her  father  had 
not  taken  place  many  days,  before  the  gout,  which  had 
long  been  moving  about  him,  took  possession  of  his  sto- 
mach. The  remedies  which  were  used  to  expel  it  thence 
were  very  violent,  and  he  fell  into  a  state  of  weakness  in 
consequence;  during  which,  he  was,  for  a  time,  either 
wholly  delirious  or  cnildish,  requiring  attention  night  and 
day.  Emily  then  ventured,  from  her  own  judgment  to 
ask  Madame  Vauvrier's  assistance.  The  excellent  old  lady 
was  never  backward  in  a  work  of  mercy ;  accordingly,  on 
receiving  the  invitation  of  Emily,  she  soon  arrived,  in  her 
best  blue  petticoat,  her  newest  silk  apron,  and  her  whitest 
cap. 

It  was  an  inexpressible  delight  to  Emily  to  see  this  pious 

Eerson  seated  by  the  pillow  of  her  father's  bed ;  and,  though 
e  at  first  was  unconscious  of  her  presence,  she  hoped  for 
the  happiest  effects  by  having  this  eminent  Christian  so 
nearly  associated  with  her  infidel  parent.  In  addition  to 
her  consolation  on  this  occasion.  Monsieur  Wietlesbach 
was  incapacitated  from  attending  by  a  sprained  ankle, 
occasioned,  as  he  said,  by  running  down  stairs  in  haste,  to 
execute  some  order  of  his  master.  But,  be  this  as  it  may, 
Emily  saw  in  this  affair  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  and 
received  it  as  a  token  for  good.  ^ 

While  Major  Muller  was  in  that  state  of  weakness 
which  scarcely  allowed  him  to  distinguish  one  person 
from  another,  his  venerable  nurse  found  means  to  make 
her  services  so  acceptable  to  him,  that  as  he  became  more 
sensible  of  her  presence,  he  would  not  be  satisfied  unless 
she  was  constantly  with  him,  and  could  hardly  be  prevailed 
upon  to  allow  her  the  rest  which  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  one  of  her  advanced  age.  After  awhile,  he  became 
desirous  of  knowing  her  history — whence  she  came,  and 
how  she,  as  a  poor  peasant,  was  able  to  speak  with  such 
propriety,  and  conduct  herself  with  such  decorum ;  and, 
when  informed  on  these  points,  he  seemed  to  take  more 
pleasure  in  conversing  with  her.    And  thus  a  way  was 
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opened  for  all  she  wished  to  say  on  the  most  important 
subjects ;  and,  no  doubt,  much  was  said  at  this  time  by  the 
pious  and  wise  old  lady,  which  had  a  happy  influence  on 
the  future  life  and  opinions  of  the  major. 

The  illness  of  Major  Muller  was  protracted,  by  divine 
providence,  for  a  long  time ;  and  thus  many  opportunities 
aflbrded  to  Madame  vauvrier  for  saying  all  she  desired  to 
say.  As  the  sick  man  obtained  strength,  and  his  fears  of 
death  were  somewhat  removed,  he  began  to  argue  with  Ma- 
dame Vauvrier  and  to  controvert  -iier  principles ;  but  Bbe» 
who  had  been  the  daughter  and  wife  of  pious  and  learned 
men  was  not  to  be  baffled  by  his  infidel  arguments,  as  poor 
Mrs.  Courtney  had  been.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  hear 
the  quibbles  of  such  men,  and  knew  how  they  should  be  an- 
swered. Mr.  Muller  soon  discovered,  that  in  this  humble 
and  obscure  woman,  he  had  found  such  a  champion  for 
Christianity  as  he  had  never  before  encountered.  He  also 
soon  discovered,  that  he  was  no  more  a  match  for  her  in 
wit  than  in  argument ;  for,  though  she  never  aimed  at  a  ben 
moty  she  possessed  that  kind  of  plain  sense  and  qifick  dis- 
cernment of  the  truth,  as  enabled  her  instantly  to  detect  and 
expose  the  fallacy  of  every  forced  jest ;  while  it  showed 
him  at  once  that  true  wit  and  wisdom  were  never  apart. 

The  residence  of  Madame  Vauvrier  at  the  chateau  was 
protracted  till  the  approach  of  the  winter  months,  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  Emily  was  benefited,  in  no 
small  degree,  by  the  society  and  example  of  this  truly  pi- 
ous woman.  From  her  she  learned  how  to  conduct  herself 
with  tenderness  and  address  in  a  sick  chamber;  in  her 
she  saw  the  loveliest  pattern  of  female  gentleness  and  pa- 
tience ;  and  so  well  was  she  enabled  to  profit  by  this  ex- 
ample, that  when  Madame  Vauvrier,  from  a  failure  of  her 
health,  was  obliged  to  return  home,  Emily  took  her  place 
by  the  major,  and  performed  the  part  of  nurse,  not  only 
with  mildness,  but  with  skill. 

It  was  on  the  approach  of  this  second  winter,  that  the 
major  first  left  his  chamber,  and  descended  into  his  library; 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  all  the  address  of  Emuy 
was  necessary  to  prevent  him  from  returning  to  that  prac- 
tice of  injurious  reading,  which,  from  habit,  was  become 
almost  necessary  to  him. 

Since  his  recovery,  and- since  his  intimacy  with  bis  valet 
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had  somewhat  diminished,  Emily  perceived  that  he  became 
more  reserved,  and  apparently  thoughtful,  but  what  were 
the  subjects  of  his  meditations  no  one  could  tell.  He  ap- 
peared also,  since  his  illness,  considerably  more  advanced 
m  years,  and  seemed  to  experience  much  of  that  languor 
which  accompanies  old  age  ;  especially  thoFe  who  are  na- 
turally dull,  or  who  have  lived  freely,  which  had  been  the 
case  with  the  major.  However,  his  manner  towards  Emily 
was  affectionate,  and  he  received  her  endeavours  to  please 
him  with  thankfulness. 

And  now  this  amiable  daughter,  being  recovered  from 
her  errors,  by  the  divine  blessing  on  the  instructions  of  Ma- 
dame Vauvrier,  had  a  thousand  little  contrivances  to  amuse 
her  infirm  parent.  She  played  to  him  on  the  harp ;  she 
engaged  him  to  teach  her  the  game  of  chess ;  she  talked  to 
him,  described  her  walks,  brought  him  specimens  of  fos- 
sils and  stones,  and  tried  to  interest  him  in  the  study  of 
history.  At  length  she  brought  out  her  Bible,  and  asked 
permission  to  read  it  to  him.  He  started  at  this  request, 
and  gave  some  reply  expressive  of  disgust.  Emily  looked 
at  him,  not  with  anger,  but  with  sorrow.  She  had  hoped 
he  would  have  heard  her,  at  least,  with  patience ;  and  she 
was  so  much  affected  at  this  disappointment,  that  she  burst 
into  tears,  and  went  out  of  the  room ;  but  returned,  some 
moments  afterwards,  with  a  composed,  though  sorrowful, 
countenance.  While  she  was  taking  her  usual  seat,  her 
father  looked  at  her  with  affection,  and  said, "  Well,  if  I 
am  to  hear  this  book,  the  sooner  we  begin  the  better." 

Emily  smiled,  and  it  was  such  a  smile  as  illumined 
every  feature,  and  diffused  a  grace  over  her  youthful 
countenance.  It  was  impossible  for  a  father  to  look  on 
such  a  child  without  dehght.  The  major's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her.  "  Come  nearer,  child,"  he  said;  "  draw  your- 
self closer  to  me ;  my  illness  has  affected  my  hearing. 
Be  seated  in  this  chair  by  my  side,  and  begin  your  lec- 
ture." 

Emily  sat  down.  She  opened  the  book,  on  the  first 
page  of  which  was  written  her  mother's  name.  The  major 
saw  the  writing ;  but,  not  suspecting  what  it  was,  laid  his 
hand  on  the  volume,  saying  «  What  have  you  there  ?"  and 
at  the  same  moment  read  these  words,  written  by  his  wife, 
^  Emily  Courtney,  aged  eight  yean  ;",aiid  underneath,  in 
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his  daa^hter*s  writinsf, "  This  was  my  beloved  mother^ 
book,  who  is  now  in  glory." 

The  major  was  agitated  on  perusing  these  words ;  the 
tears  came  into  his  eyes ;  he  rubbed  them  hastily  away ; 
then  looking  tenderly  at  Emily,  he  added,  in  a  tone  if 
forced  complacency,  "  Come,  let  us  begin.  What  is  this 
book  about  ?" 

Emily  began  to  read.  She  uttered  a  few  words — she 
hesitated — she  read  again — again  she  hesitated — and,  no 
longer  able  to  restrain  herself,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  her 
lovely  head  sank  on  her  father's  bosom. 

"  My  child !  my  Emily !"  said  the  major,  himself 
strongly  agitated,  **  what  is  the  matter  ?  what  grieve0, 
what  affects  you  ?  Why  these  tears,  my  child,  my  daugh* 
ter  ?" 

Emily  at  that  moment  arose,  and,  giving  utterance, 
confusedly,  to  her  feelings,  fell  on  her  knees  before  him, 
exclaiming, "  O  my  parent !  my  father !  my  beloved  fa- 
ther! if  you  love  your  Emily,  if  you  cherish  the  memory 
of  her  mother,  cast  away  those  hateful  books  which  yoa 
have  so  long  studied,  read  your  Bible,  seek  your  uod, 
acknowledge  your  Saviour,  and — he  happy.*' 

While  thus  addressed  by  his  weeping  daughter,  every 
feature  of  the  major's  face  worked  with  violent  agitation. 
Several  times  he  attempted  to  speak,  but  conflicting  pas- 
sions seemed  to  prevent  him.  At  length  he  said,  **  Arise, 
Emily ;  go  from  my  presence ;  you  have  awakened  such 
feelings  within  me,  as  leave  me  not  the  command  of  my- 
self." 

"  What,  leave  you  in  anger,  my  father !"  said  Emily^ 
*'  never !  never !"  and  she  seized  his  hands,  and,  pressing 
them  vehemently  between  her  own,  "  never,  never,  will  1 
leave  you  till  you  have  pronounced  my  pardon — till  you 
have  given  me  your  blessing." 

"  My  blessing!"  repeated  the  major,  with  a  groan, 
"  what  are  the  blessings  of  such  a  one  as  I  ?" 

"  Your  pardon,  my  father,"  repeated  the  amtated  Emily ; 
and  raising  her  arms,  she  threw  them  round  his  netk,  and 
drew  his  face  to  hers. 

The  major  was  totally  overcome ;  he  beat  his  head  to 
hers ;  he  uttered  audible  groans ;  he  pressed  his  lips  upon 
her  cheek ;  he  repeated  her  name,  her  mother's  name;  and 

IV.  2  B 
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for  a  moment  seemed  wholly  overpowered  by  bis  feeling ; 
while  his  weeping  daughter  continued  to  implore  his  K>r- 
^iveness. 

*♦  Go,  my  Emily,"  he  at  length  said, "  arise  and  go ;  and 
may  He  who  is  above  pour  hia  choicest  blessings  upon  your 
head  !  For,  O  V*  he  added,  as  Emily  arose  and  looked 
anxiously  upon  him,  **  there  is  a  God,  and  thou  art  highly 
favoured  by  him." 

The  major  could  add  no  more,  but  beckoned  to  her  to 
withdraw.  Yet,  as  she  looked  anxiously  behind  her,  on 
passing  through  the  door-way,  she  saw  that  he  was  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair,  with  his  eyes  and  hands  lifted  up,  as 
she  hoped,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  to  Heaven. 

Emily  did  not  a^ain  appear  before  her  father  till  sum- 
moned to  the  evenmg  meal.  The  major  strove  to  appear 
as  usual  on  this  occasion ;  and,  while  she  felt  some  appre- 
hension concerning  his  disposition  towards  her,  he  selected 
a  fine  apple  from  others  which  were  on  a  plate  before  him, 
and,  ofiering  it  to  her;  smiled,  and  asked  if  she  would  read 
to  him  after  supper. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  father,"  she  joyfully  answered,  "  now, 
and  at  any  time,  am  I  ready  to  obey  you." 

The  reading  of  that  holy  volume,  which,  when  accompa- 
nied by  the  divine  blessing,  brings  peace  to  the  heart,  was 
commenced  that  very  evening,  and  continued  through  every 
evening  of  the  winter ;  while  at  other  hours  the  father  and 
daughter  diversified  their  employments.  Emily  selected 
some  books  of  ancient  history  to  read.  She  often  also  in- 
troduced her  chess-board ;  she  played  on  her  harp ;  she 
exercised  herself  in  drawing,  and  consulted  her  father  as 
she  proceeded ;  and,  at  intervals,  she  rubbed  his  foot,  talk- 
ed to  him  about  her  visits  to  Madame  Vauvrier,  and  de- 
scribed the  various  beauties  in  nature  which  she  observed 
in  her  walks.  In  the  mean  time,  she  closely  observed  her 
father's  looks  and  words.  She  noticed  that  for  a  lon^  time 
he  made  no  comment  whatever  on  the  Bible,  nor  did  she 
ever  find  him  engaged  in  prayer.  Nevertheless,  she  per- 
ceived that  he  entirely  refrained  from  uttering  infidel  sen- 
timents, or  any  of  those  severe  and  vulgar  jests  in  which 
he  formerly  so  much  delighted ;  and  that  he  seldom  in- 
dulged any  intemperance  of  expression  with  his  servants. 
But  as  yet  she  had  not  discovered  any  decisive  evidences 
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of  that  change  of  heart  which  Madame  Vauvrier  had 
taught  her  must  take  place  ere  the  Christian  character  can 
be  formed. 

Madame  Vauvrier,  to  whom  she  constantly  reported  all 
that  passed  between  herself  and  her  father,  pointed  out  to 
her  the  need  of  patience.  "  Much  is  done,  my  dear  daugh- 
ter," she  said :  "  but  your  father  may  have  many  conflicts 
yet,  before  he  is  permitted  to  enter  into  the  rest  of  the  faith- 
ful. He  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  own  cor- 
ruptions ;  and  this  must  take  place  before  he  can  know  the 
value  of  a  saviour.  There  are  many  motives  which  may 
induce  a  man  to  amend  his  life,  besides  the  true  one,"  said 
this  experienced  Christian;  "natural  affection,  conveni- 
ence, the  fear  of  death,  all  these  may  produce  a  partial 
reformation ;  and  such  feelings  and  fears  are  desirable,  be- 
cause they  may  prepare  the  way  for  better  things,  but 
their  effects  are  weak  and  transitory,  unless  accompanied 
by  that  deep,  that  radical  change  of  heart,  which  is  effected 
by  the  Almighty.  The  work  of  the  Spirit,"  continued  she, 
"  is  described  as  being  quick  and  powerful,  piercing  to  the 
joints  and  marrow,  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword.  Un- 
der such  teaching,"  added  she, "  the  haughty  man  is  bow- 
ed down  ;  his  heart  is  melted  within  him ;  he  is  stripped  of 
all  his  vain  glory ;  he  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  worthless; 
a  worm,  and  no  man ;  and  is  brought  to  abhor  himself  in 
dust  and  ashes." 

"  If  such,"  replied  Emily, «  are  the  conflicts  which  all 
must  pass^ihrough  who  are  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
I  have  not  yet  myself  experienced  them.  I  have,  indeed, 
had  some  painful  sense  of  my  sin,  but  not  in  the  degree 
which  you  describe." 

"  If  you  are  of  the  number  of  the  righteous,"  replied 
the  old  lady,"  my  dear  Mademoiselle, your  self-abhorrence 
will  become  stronger;  you  will  be  taught  more  of  your 
natural  depravity ;  sooner  or  later  you  will  be  emptied  of 
self-sufiiciency,  and  the  process  may,  and  most  likely  will, 
be  a  painful  one.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  less  painful 
to  you,  if  the  Saviour  is  revealed  to  you,  and  his  great 
power  of  rendering  you  everlastingly  happy  is  unfolded 
to  you  as  the  view  of  your  own  depravity  becomes  more 
clear.  Thus  it  often  happens  with  the  true  Christian ; 
e<»iTiction  of  sin  is  constantly  attended  by  refreshing  views 
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of  the  Saviour.  This  is  frequently  the  case  with  persons, 
who  have  been  brought  up  with  pious  friends,  and  who 
have  been  restrained  from  gross  onences.  But  in  charac- 
ters such  as  your  father,  we  cannot  look  for  so  gentle  an 
experience.  I  have  hope  of  him,  my  dear  daughter ;  I  feel 
that  he  will  be  blessed ;  but  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  that 
any  decisive  change  has  yet  taken  place  in  him. 

Emily  sighed ;  for  she  was  convmced,  that,  not  only  in 
her  father's  religious  state,  but  in  her  own,  all  was  not  yet 
as  it  should  be. 

It  was  not  many  days  aflerthis  conversation,  that  Emily 
returning  one  morning  from  a  walk,  found  her  father  with 
an  open  Tetter  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  looking  upon  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  in  which  grief  and  horror 
appeared  in  the  strongest  degree.  As  Emily  entered,  he 
uttered  a  groan ;  and,  throwmg  the  letter  on  the  table, 
•truck  his  hand  on  his  forehead,  repeated  the  name  of  his 
son,  and,  rushing  out  of  the  room  by  another  door,  point- 
ed to  the  paper  as  that  which  would  reveal  to  her  the 
cause  of  his  distress. 

'<Oh  my  brother!  my  brother!"  exclaimed  Emily,  as 
she  hastened  to  the  table  and  took  up  the  letter,  while 
a  variety  of  painful  apprehensions,  respecting  her  beloved 
Christopher,  passed  through  her  mind. 

The  letter  was  from  the  relations  of  her  brother,  in  Ge- 
neva, containing  bitter  chargres  against  the  father  for  cru- 
elty; and  informing  him,  that  the  unhappy  youth  had 
been  traced  to  an  English  regiment  in  the  West  Indies,  into 
which  he  had  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier ;  relating  some 
misdemeanors  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  that  character,  for 
want  of  money ;  and  stating,  that  it  was  supposed  he  was 
no  more,  as  he  had  been  invalid,  and  put  on  board  ship 
to  return  to  Europe ;  since  which  nothing  had  been  heard 
of  him.  The  number  of  the  regiment  was  given,  and  Emi- 
ly hoped  it  might  be  the  same  to  which  Charles  Harrington 
belonged,  but  in  this  she  was  disappointed. 

Having  read  this  letter,  Emily  felt  convinced  that  her 
brother  was  not  living ;  and  such  were  her  sorrowful  feel- 
ings on  the  occasion,  that  she  became  entirely  insensible, 
and  was  removed  in  that  state  to  her  bed. 

The  servants  of  the  chateau,  in  this  distress,  (for 'Major 
Muller  was  in  a  worse  condition  than  his  daughter,]  imme- 
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diately  sent  for  Madame  Vauvrier ;  who  soon  arrived,  and 
was,  indeed,  the  only  person  who  could  administer  the 
smallest  consolation  to  Emily;  but  the  major  remained 
inconsolable.  He  had  long  secretly  repented  his  conduct 
towards  his  son,  though  he  had  had  too  much  pride  to  con- 
fess it ;  and  he  had  dways  checked  his  daughter,  when- 
ever she  had  attempted  to  introduce  a  plea  in  his  favour; 
but  when  he  believed  him  dead,  and  thought  himself  theT 
cause  of  his  death,  he  became  like  one  desperate :  and  the 
Almighty,  by  impressing  him  so  deeply  with  a  sense  of  this 
sin,  seemed,  as  Madame  Vauvrier  hoped,  to  be  removing 
those  strong  fortresses  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency  in  which 
he  had  hitherto  entrenched  himself. 

The  condition  of  his  mind  for  some  time  was  such,  that . 
it  was  feared  he  would  commit  suicide ;  but,  after  having 
been  long  and  violently  exercised  with  a  kind  of  maniacal 
spirit,  he  sank  into  a  state  of  6xed  despair,  during  which 
he  conversed  with  no  one,  nor  took  notice  of  any  thuig  that 
transpired ;  but,  as  he  lay  on  his  bed,  to  which  he  was 
confined  by  bodily  weakness,  he  often  uttered  the  name  of 
his  son,  accompanying  the  exclamation  with  the  deepest 
groans. 

When  Emily  entered  his  room,  he  did  not  look  at  her, 
nor  would  he  answer  her  when  she  spoke  to  him ;  but 
always  commanded  her  to  leave  him,  saying,  that  he  was 
not  worthy  to  be  called  the  parent  of  such  a  child;  while 
Emily,  though  indulging  pity  for  him,  could  scarcely  look 
upon  him  without  horror,  filled  as  her  mind  was  with  the 
misfortunes  of  her  beloved  brother.  However,  as  the  let- 
ter, on  a  second  perusal,  had  not  absolute]}^  asserted  the 
death  of  Christopher,  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Harrington,  and  to 
every  friend  she  had  left  in  England,  sending  them  her 
address,  and  requesting  them  to  inquire  for  her  brother; 
and  insensibly,  while  engaged  in  this  occupation,  she  be- 
came consoled,  and  hope  again  revived  in  her  breast. 

In  the  mean  time,  Madame  Vauvrier  used  her  utmost 
endeavours  to  raise  the  major  from  his  despondency,  and 
to  render  this  affliction  profitable  to  his  soul ;  and  her  con- 
versation was  at  this  time  blessed  to  him  to  a  degree  which 
was  truly  pleasing,  and  which  was  shown  on  an  occasion 
which  1  am  about  to  relate. 

The  major  had  remained  many  weeks  in  the  state  oi 
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despair  above  described,  when  the  first  letter  arrived  fh>i]| 
England,  in  answer  to  those  which  Emily  had  written  re- 
specting Christopher.  This  letter  was  from  the  trustees  of 
the  property  left  to  herself  and  her  brother  by  Mrs.  Court- 
ney; and  the  writer  stated,  that  her  brother  was  still  liv* 
ing;  and  that,  now  being  of  a£re,  he  had  applied  for  the 
first  payment  of  the  interest  of  his  two  thousand  pounds-^ 
Chat  the  money  had  been  sent  to  a  banker  in  London — that 
be  had  received  it,  in  person,  some  few  weeks  before — but 
that  his  present  situation  was  not  known  by  them. 

Who  can  describe  the  feelings  of  joy  and  sratitude 
which  this  letter  imparted  to  the  affectionate  EmUy.  She 
flew  with  it  to  her  father's  chamber,  and  had  she  not  been 
prevented  by  Madame  Vauvrier,  might,  perhaps,  have 
done  serious  injury  by  the  suddenness  of  the  intelligence ; 
but,  being  brought  to  reflection  by  a  hint  from  her  aged 
counsellor,  she  left  it  to  her  to  open  the  matter  to  the 
m^or. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  full  account  of  the  manner  by 
which  Madame  Vauvrier  prepared  Major  Muller  for  the 
happiness  which  awaited  him ;  but  I  shall  only  say,  that 
he  was  deeply  affected  with  the  pleasing  intelligence ;  and 
to  the  surprise  of  Madame  Vauvrier,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
and  hands  to  heaven,  "  My  Qod !"  he  exclaimed,  <'  I  thank 
thee, — unworthy  as  I  am,  of  every  mercy, — ^unworthy,  as 
1  am,  to  open  my  lips  before  thee, — I  thank  thee  for  this 
inexpressible  blessing.  O  my  son !  my  Christoplier !  thy 
&ther  may  yet  live  to  see  thee,  to  acknowledge  his  rash- 
hesB — ^may  yet  live  to  tell  thee  of  the  mercies  of  his 
God!" 

Here  he  burst  into  tears ;  and  Emily  entering  at  this 
Inoment,  Madame  Vauvrier  beckoned  to  her  to  kneel  down 
by  the  bed;  while  she  uttered  a  prayer  mingled  with 
thanks^vin^,  in  which  the  major  joined  with  a  fervour 
that  evidenUy  proceeded  from  his  heart. 

The  progress  of  Major  Muller  towards  recovery  was 
knost  rapid  after  this  letter  had  arrived  firom  England ;  and 
Btill  more  blessed  and  happy  was  his  gradual  advancement 
from  that  time,  in  a  new  and  holy  life.  AIJ  his  infidel 
books  were,  from  that  day,  cast  away;  many  of  his  evil  ha- 
bits were  discontinued ;  Monsieur  Wietlesbach  was  taught 
to  keep  his  proper  place ;  the  happy  father  dictated  many 
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letters,  written  by  Emily,  addressed  to  his  friends,  in  dif> 
ferent  parts  of  the  world,  requesting*  them  to  seek  his  son 
and  send  him  home :  while  he  frankly  confessed  his  erro- 
neous treatment  of  him,  and  expressed  his  humble  hope* 
that  he  might,  in  future,  prove  himself  a  better  father. 

And  thus  this  proud  infidel  became  a  new  creature :  old 
thmgs  were  passed  away ;  old  habits  renounced ;  and  the 
lion  was  now  gentle  as  a  lamb.  His  dailjr,  his  hourly 
study  was  now  the  Book  of  God.  He  received  spirituiu 
things  with  the  avidity  of  one  who,  having  long  thirsted, 
meets  with  some  clear  and  sparkling  fountain,  of  which 
he  feels  he  cannot  take  enough.  He  enjoyed  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  Madame  Vauvrier ;  though  she 
still  continued  to  wear  her  blue  petticoat  and  black  sick 
apron.  Instead  of  the  vile  and  low  jests  in  which  he  for- 
merly delighted,  his  imagination,  which  was  naturally  live- 
ly, regaled  itself  with  the  beauties  of  the  prophetical  books 
and  the  appropriate  emblems  with  which  they  abound.  It 
was  his  practice,  when  walking  out  with  Emily  in  the  pre*- 
cincts  of  the  castle,  to  advert  to  these  sacred  passages ; 
and  he  was  not  a  little  encouraged  in  it  by  Madame  Vau- 
vrier;  who  delighted  to  join  him  and  his  daughter  in  their 
walks;  and  to  sit  down  with  them,  under  the  shade  of  the 
spreading  trees  in  the  front  of  the  chateau ;  while  all  the 
beauties  of  the  lake,  the  rocky  hills  on  the  opposite  banks, 
and  the  piowy  mountains  in  the  back-ground,  were  ex- 
tended before  their  eyes. 

One  evening,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  spring  after 
the  arrival  of  Emily  and  her  father  in  this  country,  Ma- 
dame Vauvrier  paid  her  usual  visit  to  the  chateau,  where 
the  little  party  were  assembled  in  the  portico.  Emily 
regaled  them  with  one  of  the  ancient  hymns  of  the  Vau- 
dois,  which  she  had  set  to  her  harp ;  bringing  the  wild  air 
under  the  control  of  art,  without  depriving  it  of  its  simpli- 
city and  national  character.  The  conversation  of  the  party, 
on  this  occasion,  took  its  direction  from  the  subject  of  the 
hymn,  which  spoke  of  the  spiritual  Zion  under  the  scrip- 
tural figure  of  a  mountainous  region,  adorned  with  cedars, 
and  refreshed  by  flowing  springs.  Madame  Vauvrier  re- 
marked, that,  to  a  pious  mind,  there  was  not  a  country  in 
the  known  world  which  presented  so  many  objects  tending 
to  lead  the  mind  to  the  contemplatioD  of  divine  truth,  ana 
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the  grandeur  of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  as  that  in  which 
they  Were  so  happy  as  to  dwell.  "  I  have  often  thought," 
said  she,"  that  the  Holy  Land,  under  the  peaceful  reign 
of  Solomon,  might  not  be  unlike  our  lovely  country. — 
And  thus,"  continued  this  venerable  daughter  of  the  an- 
cient Vaudois, "  the  unparalleled  beauty  of  our  native  land 
supplied  a  lovely  ima^  of  the  glories  of  the  earth,  at  that 
blessed  period  when  the  frosts  of  infidelity  sliall  have  passed 
away,  under  the  fervent  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness ; 
when  the  flowers  shall  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the 
sinmng-birds  shall  be  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
shall  be  heard  in  every  land ; — when  every  blessing,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal,  shall  be  granted  to  the  redeemed, 
under  the  peaceful  reign  of  Him  of  whom  Solomon  was  but 
a  faint  and  imperfect  emblem." 

Looking  then  towards  Mont  Blanc,  which  was  suddenly 
brought  to  view  by  the  rolling  away  of  the  clouds,  which 
had  hitherto  rested  on  the  lower  mountains,  the  old  lady 
proceeded  to  illustrate  to  her  companions,  in  a  metafihori- 
cal  way,  the  resemblance  which  a  snowy  mountain  bears 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth ;  and,  being  encouraged 
by  major  Muller,  she  entered  into  some  particulars. 

"It  has  always  been  granted,''  said  the  venerable  woman, 
"  by  those  who  know  any  thing  of  Scripture,  that  a  moun- 
tain is  an  emblem  of  the  spiritual  Church ;  and,  allowing 
this,  let  us  contemplate  yonder  glorious  object  before  us, 
and  compare  the  various  particulars  in  which  ttie  simile 
holds  good.  The  church  of  God,  being  composed  of  the 
redeemed  of  all  nations,  is  clothed  with  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  which,  as  a  white  and  spotless  garment,  encom- 
passes it  around,  as  yon  brilliant  mantle  of  snow  covers 
that  summit,  and  stands  as  a  beacon  to  the  whole  earth, 
while  its  glory  is  lifted  up  above  the  tops  of  the  inferior 
hills.  This  righteousness  experiences  no  change ;  it  ad- 
mits no  defilement  from  the  world  below ;  it  receives  no 
spots  or  stains ;  bu.t  remains  for  ever  unpolluted  and  unal- 
tered. Nevertheless,  were  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ,  the  only  saving  benefit  belonging  to  the  redeemed, 
the  Christian  character  would  be  barren  and  unprofitable ; 
but  when  the  heavenly  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
beam  upon  their  regenerated  hearts,  and  they  feel  the  soft- 
ening powers  of  divine  influence,  then  their  graces  flow 
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forth,  and  impart  inestunable  treasures  to  the  whole  earth* 
So,  during  the  long  night  of  wintry  darkness,  the  springs 
of  the  hills,  which  take  their  rise  in  the  mantles  of  ever- 
lasting snow,  are  bound  up  as  the  stones  of  the  quany; 
but  when  the  sun,  the  emblem  of  Christ,  sheds  its  kindly 
beams  on  the  sparkling  cliffs,  then  the  waters  begin  to  flow 
and  to  distil  in  a  thousand  rills  and  brooks,  fountains,  and 
refreshing  streams,  which,  descending  on  the  parched  earth 
like  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  changed  hearty 
cause  the  tender  herbs  to  spring,  and  the  fragrant  blossoms 
to  unfold  themselves,  adorning  the  valleys,  and  crowning 
the  earth  with  beauty.  <*  Thus,"  said  she, "  in  the  volume 
of  nature  are  graven  the  hiero^lvphics  of  everlasting  trutluk 
These  truths,  indeed,  have  hitherto  been  illegible  to  the 
knowing  and  prudent  of  the  earth,  though  they  have  been 
comprehended,  through  all  the  long  ages  of  papal  darkness, 
by  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  our  sequestered  country." 

In  this  agreeable  manner  did  the  little  company  main- 
tain their  conversation ;  the  old  and  experienced  Christian 
leading  her  disciples  from  one  decree  of  information  to  an- 
other, till,  by  the  divine  blessinjg,  those  glories  of  the  unseen 
world  were  unfolded  to  their  view  which  the  unenlightened 
never  perceive. 

In  the  mean  time,  Madame  Vauvrier  refused  to  be  rais- 
ed, by  the  bounty  of  the  major,  from  her  lowly  situation. 
<*  No,"  she  said,  "  I  am  content  in  my  present  state ;  I  do 
not  desire  to  change  it.  I  do  not  wish  high  notions  to  be 
given  to  my  grandchildren.  They  are,  at  present,  happy 
in  their  simplicity ;  permit  them  to  retain  it.  My  daiurb^ 
ter,  too,  is  a  humble  and  retired  character ;  she  descended 
earlier  into  obscure  life  than  ]  did ;  she  would  not  be  happy 
in  the  society  of  her  superiors.  Leave  us,  dear  ladv,"  soa 
would  say,  when  addressing  Emily,  <'  as  you  found  us.— 
Let  it  not  appear,  that,  on  my  part,  my  regard  for  you  is 
an  interested  one ;  or,  on  yours,  that  you  still  believe  that 
happiness  has  any  thing  to  do  with  an  enlarged  possession 
of  the  good  things  of  this  world." 

Thus  the  old  lady  pleaded,  and  Emily  was  convinced 
that  she  was  right ;  nevertheless,  she  would  not  refrain 
from  many  little  acts  of  kindness  and  attention,  which 
might  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  family.  She  ob- 
served what  was  old  and  worn  out  in  their  apparel  and 
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the  furniture  of  the  cottage,  and  renewed  them  in  the  same 
form  and  precisely  after  the  same  fashion  which  they  had 
long  sustained ;  so  that  she  gradually  introduced  a  superior 
air  of  comfort  throughout  the  family,  without  occasioning 
any  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  their  appearance.  She 
frequently  met  the  little  ones  in  the  alpine  pasture,  con- 
versed with  them,  instructed  them,  and  improved  herself 
by  the  simple  piety  of  their  innocent  discourse.  She 
became  acquainted  with  Genevieve,  their  mother,  and 
found  her  precisely  what  Madame  Vauvrier  had  described 
her  to  be — a  modest,  humble  person,  truly  pious,  but  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  her  venerable  parent  in  all  intellectual 
acquirements. 

In  the  mean  time,  letters  were  received  from  Charles  Har- 
rington, filled  with  expressions  of  kindness  and  unabated 
love.  He  was  then  in  England,  and  using  every  means  to 
find  his  friend.  His  letters,  however,  still  brought  a  re- 
newal of  sorrow,  because  his  attempts  had  hitherto  failed. 
But  this  protracted  trial,  like  every  trial  appointed  by 
God,  was  not  without  its  good  effect.  The  major,  by  the 
divine  blessing,  appearea  to  be  more  and  more  humble 
under  it,  and  gave  evidence,  that  such  a  decided  change 
had  taken  place  in  his  heart,  as  afforded  the  most  h^ppy  as- 
surance that  all  would  be  finally  well  with  him ;  for,  if  the 
work  of  grace  was  really  begun,  who  could  doiibt  but  that 
it  would  be  completed  ?  What  project  of  man  fails,  but 
because  it  is  either  ill  planned,  or  that  he  who  has  begun  it 
is  changeable,  or  that  he  wants  power  to  accomplish  it  ? 
But  is  the  Eternal  capable  of  such  folly  ?  Does  the  Al 
nighty  change  his  purposes  ?  or  must  he  forbear  to  carry 
them  mto  execution  from  weakness  ?  Who  then  can  ques- 
tion, but  what  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth  has  begun  to  do 
will  be  accomplished?  Such  were  the  consolations  de- 
rived when  Emily  contemplated  her  father's  altered  cha- 
racter ;  though  she  could  not  observe  without  anguish  the 
gradual  decay  of  his  health,  and  his  increase  of  bodily 
weakness ; — a  decay  which  was  probably  hastened  by  his 
protracted  anxiety  and  uneasiness,  arising  from  his  aug- 
mented sense  of  sin,  and  which  he  oflen  expressed  in  a 
manner  that  brought  tears  in  the  eyes  of  his  daughter. 

"  O,"  he  would  say,  "  when  I  remember  the  manner  in 
which  I  habitually  spoke  and  thought  of  God,  and  the  con- 
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tempt  I  endeavoured  to  throw  on  my  Saviour,  it  is  what  I 
am  unable  to  bear!  O,  my  child-!  my  child!  how  gracious 
is  that  God  who  has  restrained  you  from  sins  of  this  nature ! 
These  are  what  must  make  a  death-bed  terrible !  O  that 
I  had  been  born  without  the  faculty  of  speech !  or  that  I 
had  died  before  I  knew  good  from  evil !  or  that  my  life  had 
been  spent  in  the  lowest  dungeon  of  the  earth,  where  I 
never  could  have  had  communication  with  mankind !  O 
Emily!"  he  would  often  say,  when  addressing  her,  "I 
tremble  when  I  think  what  miscliief  I  may  have  done  to 
the  souls  of  others  by  my  blasphemous  jests!" 

In  this  manner  he  would  exclaim,  and  appeared  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  despair  by  all  that  could  be  said 
to  him  of  the  magnitude  and  power  of  redeeming  love. 
Easier  moments  were,  however,  sometimes  vouchsafed  to 
him ;  and  on  these  occasions  Emily  was  full  of  joy,  and  had 
no  other  solicitude  but  about  her  Christopher. 

It  was  the  end  of  July ;  Emily  was  then  in  her  eighteenth 
year;  and  she  had  lost  her  brother  precisely  five  years; 
when,  one  morning  early,  her  father  having  enjoyed  a 
peaceful  season  the  day  before,  called  her  to  his  beo-side, 
and,  speaking  calmly  to  her,  said,  <^ Emily,  my  child! 
darling  of  my  heart !  receive,  my  child,  the  thanks  of  your 
father.  All  I  enjoy  now  of  happiness,  humanly  speaking, 
is  owing  to  you.  You  first  persuaded  me  to  read  my  Bible ; 
you  first  made  religion  lovely  to  me  by  your  example ;  you 
introduced  a  pious  person  into  my  family ;  you  have  soothr 
ed,  consoled,  and  comforted  me  in  the  hour  of  despair. 
Without  my  Emily,  I  should  have  sunk  under  mv  afflic- 
tions. Go  then,  blessed  child ;  go  then,  happy  child.  Thia 
day  I  wish  to  devote  to  prayer  and  solitude.  Go,  visit 
your  friends  in  the  cottage ;  make  this  a  holiday ;  I  will  see 
you  again  at  supper." 

" My  father!"  said  Emily,  with  apprehension. 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  my  child,"  said  the  father;  *^  1  simply 
wish  to  be  alone  to-day — I  wish  to  devote  it  to  prayer  and 
meditation.  I  feel  that  it  will  do  me  good.  I  thank  God 
that  I  have,  for  some  time,  been  blessed  with  the  encou- 
raging  hope  that  all  is  well  with  me,  that  my  sins  are  par- 
doned, and  that  I  shall  be  hereafter  admitted  amonff  the 
blessed.  I  have  no  distressing;  fears  now.  Although  my 
sius  are  great,  I  see^that  such  a  price  has  been  paid  for 
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me,  ui,  even  in  the  requirements  of  divine  justice,  roust 
be  deemed  more  than  sufficient.  I  shall,  I  trust,  never 
eetse  to  deplore  my  sin  and  sinfulness ;  but  the  tears  I  shed 
are  not  those  of  despondency.  You  may  leave  me,  there- 
fore, with  pleasure ;  you  may  leave  me  with  the  pleasing 
tbonght,  that  your  once  infidel  father  desires  to  be  alone,  that 
he  may  converse  with  his  God,  while  you,  my  child,  may 
^oy  the  society  of  your  humble  friends,  and  the  beauties 
oflhis  charming  country." 

Emily's  countenance  beamed  with  tenderness  towards 
her  fmther.  He  was  pale,  but  the  expression  of  his  face 
wae  gentle.  She  kissed  him,  and  saying,  "  We  shall  meet 
■nin,  dear  parent,  I  trust,  at  supper,"  was  going  out ; 
wnen,  recollecting  herself,  she  returned,  and  said, "  But, 
my  fkther,  I  do  not  deserve  what  you  have  just  said  of 
me."  And  she  made  a  free  and  full  acknowledgment  of 
her  own  departure  from  what  was  right,  before  she  knew 
Madame  Vauvrier. 

The  major,  affected  by  this  confession,  again  embraced 
her ;  lifting  up  his  eyes  at  the  same  time  to  heaven,  as  in 
the  act  of  thanksgiving  for  the  preservation  of  his  Emily 
fVom  the  dangers  which  she  had  incurred  by  his  neglect ; 
and  then  he  solemnly  assured  her,  that  it  was  only  from 
devotional  feelings  he  wished  to  be  alone. 

She  lefl  him  ;  and  full  of  gaiety,  (innocent  gaiety  we 
may  call  it,)  she  hastened  to  take  her  breakfast,  and  went 
forth  into  the  woods,  lively  with  youth,  and  susceptible 
whh  [Hous'feehngs  of  the  most  delightful  nature ;  and  hav- 
ing in  her  bosom  but  one  regret,  one  melancholy  thought ; 
wSa  this  regarded  the  fate  of  Christopher. 

And  now,  my  courteous  reader,  I  fear  that  my  favourite 
Emily  will  incur  your  censure,  connected  with  the  facts 
that  Vam  about  to  relate ;  in  which  I  confess  she  did  not 
evince  the  prudence  and  discretion  that  her  age,  and  es- 
pecially her  religious  experience,  might  lead  us  to  expect ; 
but  we  must  remember  our  own  youthful  days,  and,  under 
a  sense  of  their  many  imperfections,  make  allowance  for 
her. 

In  retiring  from  her  father's  house,  Emily  had  provided 
herself  with  a  basket,  and  covered  her  head  with  one  of 
those  large  straw  hats  usually  worn  in  Switzerland,  as  a 
defence  from  the  sun.    In  passing  through  the  woods,  at- 
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traeted  by  the  yarious  beautiful  flowers  which  appeared  an 
every  bank  and  in  every  brake,  she  plucked  them  in  large 

auantities,  and  filled  her  basket.  Among  these,  the  crimson 
tirub-rose,  then  in  high  bloom,  preponderated  above  the 
rest ;  and,  as  it  was  the  most  abundant,  so  it  waa  the  fair- 
est flower  in  her  collection. 

While  gathering  these  flowers,  she  frequently  broke 
forth  into  songs  of  praise,  and  gave  utterance  to  those 
hymns  she  had  lately  learned  from  the  ancient  collection 
of  the  Vaudois  which  Madame  Vauvrier  had  supplied  her 
with.  They  were  chiefly  taken  from  those  portions  ofthe 
psalms,  and  other  prophetic  books,  that  describe  the  reign 
of  Christ  on  earth,  wherein  he  is  exhibited  as  a  Shepherd 
and  a  King,  and  all  the  earth  described  as  his  fold ;  when 
all  nations  shall  be  gathered  together  under  his  faithful  care 
and  government. 

As  she  advanced,  lovely  and  more  lovely  scenes  burst 
on  her  sight ;  and,  while  her  eyes  beheld  woods  and  water- 
falls, shadowy  coppices,  sunny  downs,  snowy  mountains, 
rocky  precipices,  verdant  meadows,  flowery  banks,  with 
all  that  is  fragrant,  all  that  is  fair,  all  that  is  magnificent 
and  glorious  m  nature,  in  a  thousand  various  combina- 
tions, her  spiritual  mind  contemplated  the  splendours  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth ;  and  her  thoughts  were 
filled  with  the  anticipation  of  those  happy  days  when 
showers  of  blessings  shall  descend  on  the  righteous ;  and 
when  the  saints  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  quietly  in  the 
wilderness,  and  sleep  in  the  woods. 

Passing  on,  yet  frequently  pausing,  she  presently  came 
out  on  the  alpine  pasture  so  often  mentioned,  and  theve 
she  met  with  a  rare  spectacle — a  little  flock  consisting  of 
twelve  sheep  and  a  few  lambs,  feeding  on  the  fragrant 
herbage.     Neither  was  there  wanting  a  shepherd  to  com- 

Slete  the  scene;  and  such  a  shepherd,  notwithstanding 
is  russet  coat,  as  might  have  been  taken  for  the  youthful 
David,  ere  yet  his  brows  had  felt  the  pressure  of  the  royal 
crown.  No  less  fair  and  ruddy  was  our  shepherd  of  the 
Alps.  He  wore  no  hat,  but  his  dark  ringlets  funned  a 
natural  coronet  above  his  polished  temples ;  neither  did 
he  want  his  staff  of  office,  for  he  held  a  crook  as  he  sat 
beneath  the  covert  of  the  impending  fragment  of  a  rock. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  lively  appearances,  there 
IV.  2C 
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ft  pensiveness  in  his  manner  ;'for  he  did  not  look  up 
ftt  Emuv  approached,  but  sat  ruminating^  on  some  misfor- 
Uuie%  which  seemed  to  rest  heavily  upon  him. 

Emilj  came  forwards,  and  soon  recog^nised  little  Wil- 
hehn.  She  was  also  at  the  same  time  welcomed  by  hia 
faithfbl  doff,  with  every  testimony  of  regard  which  such 
poor  animals  are  able  to  express.  *'  My  nttle  shepherd," 
•aid  Emily,  as  she  drew  near  to  him,  "  how  does  it  fare 
with  you  to-day  ?  Where  is  your  care  for  your  sheep, 
that  you  allow  a  stranger  to  creep,  unheeded,  into  your 
paature  ground  ?" 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  he  started  up ;  but  the  tear 
WM  in  hk  eye,  and  his  coral  lips  trembled  as  with  agitation. 

**  Ah,  lady,"  he  said,  ^^  you  are  no  stranger,  and  I  am  gUd 
to  ftee  you :  but  I  am  so  unhappy !" 

**  Woat,"  said  Emily,  in  alarm,  *<  what  has  happened  ? 
Is  ftU  well  at  home  ?" 

^All  is  well  with  those  at  home,"  said  the  sobbing  boy, 
^  bat  very  ill  with  me;"  and  he  burst  into  tears. 

Emily  was  aiBicted  for  him.  She  drew  close  to  him. 
'  Nay,  but,  my  boy,"  she  said,  ^  what  can  have  happened? 
—yea,  a  shepherd,  seated  under  the  shade  of  a  rock,  re- 
fW»hed  by  fragrant  breezeeu  soothed  by  rushing  waters  and 
marmaring  bees,  while  all  the  beauties  of  Switzerland  are 
spread  at  your  feet,  and  yet  unhappy !  Have  you  quar- 
relled with  your  little  shepherdess  ?  Has  Agoace  forsaken 
you  ?    What  can  be  the  cause  of  these  tears? 

The  child  sobbed ;  he  could  not  speak. 

«*  Nay,  but,  my  boy,  you  alarm  me,"  said  Emily.  "  Do 
ez^ain  this  painful  occurrence  to  me." 

The  young  shepherd  then,  though  not  without  some 
expressive  gestures,  thus  stated  his  case  to  the  lady.  A 
certain  farmer,  he  said,  in  the  valley,  having  engaged 
him  to  watch  his  sheep  during  the  day,  he  hul  brought 
out  with  him  a  certain  old  hymn-book,  which  had  been 
for  a^  in  his  family,  and  had  left  it,  as  he  believed,  by 
the  side  of  a  spring  at  some  distance  below,  where  he  had 
stopped  to  drink.  <<And,  oh,  lady!"  he  added,  <<  my 
grandmother  will  be  so  troubled,  if  it  should  be  lost; 
lor  my  grandfather's  name  was  written  on  the  first  page 
at  full  length." 

Here  renewed  grief  interrupted  the  recital,  and  Emily 
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took  occasion  to  administer  some  words  of  consolation. 
"  But  if  you  think  you  know  where  you  left  the  book,  my 
little  man,"  she  said,  '<  why  not  go  and  fetch  it,  instead  of 
sitting  there  indulging  fruitless  grief?" 

The  boy  looked  up  with  a  kind  of  innocent  amazement, 
and  replied, "  What !  and  leave  the  sheep,  lady  ?" 

**  But  cannot  you  drive  them  towards  the  spring  ?" 

'^  Ay,"  said  the  boy,  smiling  through  his  tears,  *'  and  get 
the  lambs  tumbled  over  the  rocks.  No,  no,  lady ;  that  will 
never  do." 

"  What  must  be  done  then  ?"  said  Emily :  "  cannot  you 
direct  me  to  the  spring  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  could,"  said  the  little  boy,  brightening 
up :  '*  it  is  the  spring  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  south  alp, 
over  against  the  rock  called  the  Giant's  Tower ;  it  may  be 
a  mile  or  more  from  here.  But  then,  lady,  you  must  un- 
derstand, that  I  am  not  sure  I  left  it  there,  though  I  think 
I  did;  fori  had  it  in  my  hand  just  before  I  stopped  to 
drink ;  but  if  it  is  not  by  the  spring,  I  may  have  dropped  it 
in  the  path  between  that  and  the  farmer's,  and  you  will 
have  the  trouble  to  go  that  way." 

"  What  way?"  asked  Emily. 

^'  Straight  down  the  glen  from  the  Giant's  Tower,  and 
up  by  the  spring  towards  the  Eagle's  Nest — you  know 
the  Eagle's  Nest — and  then  through  the*  coppice,  and  over 
the  long  corn-field,  and  across  Uie  brook,  and  so  up  to 
the " 

"  Stop,  stop,"  said  Emily ;  **  I  will  not  go  an  inch  fur- 
ther." 

The  little  shepherd  looked  disappointed,  and  his  lip  be- 
gan to  quiver. 

«^  But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do,"  said  Emily,  « so 
don't  be  distressed.  Give  me  your  crook,  and  tell  me 
how  many  sheep  you  have ;  and  I  will  keep  the  flock  whOe 
you  go  up  the  hill,  and  down  the  dell,  and  under  the  rock, 
and  over  the  brook,  and  wherever  else  you  please,  to  seek 
the  book." 

<^No,  but  you  won't  lady?"  said  the  little  shepherd, 
looking  up  archly  at  her. 

"  But  I  will,"  replied  Emily. 

'<  You  really  will?"  said  the  little  boy,  scarcely  trusting 
in  his  good  luck. 
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**  Yes,  really,"  returned  Emily /setting  down  her  basket 
of  flowers,  and  extendinc^  her  hand  to  receive  the  crook, 
inwardly  delighted  at  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  her 
of  becoming  a  shepherdess.  The  weather  was  charming, 
the  birds  were  singing,  the  waters  rushing,  the  flowers 
breathing  their  freshest  odours,  the  snowy  mountains  shin- 
ing in  their  purity,  and  the  lakes  beneath  reflecting  all  their 
glories.  Could  any  thing  be  more  apropot  than  the  sort 
of  necessity  in  which  Emily  found  herself,  of  assuming  the 
pastoral  office  ?  Preliminaries  were  accordingly  speedily 
fettled. 

The  little  boy,  who  wondered  at  nothing  but  the  great 
kindness  of  the  young  lady,  was  now  all  animation,  while 
he  gave  her  directions  respecting  what  she  was  to  do,  and 
what  she  was  to  leave  undone. 

"  Look,  lady,"  said  the  young  shepherd,  "  the  sheep  are 
not  to  go  towards  the  crags ;  if  you  see  any  of  them  near 
to  them,  you  must  call  Aime.  We  have  named  our  dog 
Aime,  because  he  is  beloved.  Only  say, '  Mind,  Aime ! — 
to  your  post,  Aime  !'  and  he  will  be  up  and  on  the  watch 
in  a  moment.  And  now,  lady,  you  must  count  your 
sheep—twelve  full-grown,  and  six  lambs — ^you  must  not 
ibrget  to  count  them  every  now  and  then ;  and  don't  let 
them  go  down  the  side  of  the  pasture ;  for  if  the  lambs 
get  among  the  bushes,  we  shall  have  hard  work  to  drive 
uiem  up  again." 

"  We  /"  said  Emily,  laughing :  "  luc,  indeed !  Well,  this 
will  caution  to  me  how  I  make  myself  too  intimate  with 
the  shepherds  on  the  Dole." 

The  little  boy  was  too  much  engaged,  by  the  important 
business  of  directing  Emily  how  she  was  to  manage  her 
flock,  to  pay  much  attention  to  what  Emily  had  last  said. 
And  now,  as  he  prepared  to  leave  the  alp,  he  bowed  to  his 
fair  substitute ;  and  once  more  entreated  her  to  take  care 
of  the  sheep.  ^  Farewell,  lady,"  he  said, ''  I  will  return 
very  speedily,  and  I  shall  love  you  more  than  ever  I  did 
before,  if  that  is  possible,"  he  added,  as  he  turned  away ; 
and  presently  he  was  seen  bounding  down  from  steep  to 
steep,  like  the  fleet  gazelle  when  pursued  by  the  hun- 
ter. 

And  now,  my  gentle  reader,  having  ^owed  our  little 
mountaineer  in  bis  descent,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  our 
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thepherdess  of  the  Alps ;  who,  being  seated  on  a  point  of  tbo 
rock  where  she  was  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  had  now  nearly  obtained  its  midday  height,  had  al- 
ready counted  her  flock,  and  summoned  Aime  to  his  duty. 
For  a  while  the  exulting  cries  of  the  little  boy,  sounding 
more  and  more  remote,  disturbed  the  deep  silence ;  but 
at  length  these  sounds  had  ceased,  and  the  silence  remained 
unbroken,  except  by  the  occasional  bleating  of  the  sheep, 
and  the  rush  of  falling  waters,  the  sound  of  which  was 
brought  to  the  ear  at  mtervals  by  the  breeze,  and  again 
passed  away  in  low  and  almost  inaudible  murmurs. 

Emily,  now  left  alone,  thought  of  her  father,  and  the 
thought  was  delightful.  *'  How  is  he  now  engaged  ?^  she 
reflected ;  "  perhaps  in  prayer  for  poor  Christopher :  I  may 
unite  in  these  prayers,  though  not  with  him.  Oh,  my  Chris- 
topher !  ray  brother !"  Thus  exclaiming,  for  she  spoke  these 
words  aloud,  and  adding  to  them  a  short  yet  earnest  prayer, 
she  fell  into  a  state  of  reflection  on  the  early  days  of  child- 
hood ;  and,  insensibly  becoming  lost  in  these  recollections, 
she  tool? the  flowers  from  her  basket,  dhd  began  to  weavelhe 
crimson  roses,  with  their  buds  and  leaves,  into  a  garland, 
with  which  she  decorated  her  straw  hat.  This  little  work 
being  completed,  she  again  counted  her  sheep,  and  again 
looked  round  her.  The  rush  of  the  waters  continued, 
and  there  was  a  murmur  of  the  wind  amidst  the  higher 
points  of  the  mountain.  A  cloud  had  passed  between  her 
and  Mont  Blanc.  It  was  now  gone,  and  the  snowy  peak 
had  assumed  a  rosy  hue  of  inexpressible  beauty ;  while 
the  valley  beneath  her  feet,  with  the  unruffled  bosom  of 
the  lake,  presented  a  calm  and  delightful  scene.  The 
roses  lay  scattered  on  the  grass  by  Emily.  She  gather- 
ed them  up,  and  occupied  herself  again  in  preparing  ano- 
ther garland ;  which  being  finished,  she  passed  it  over  her 
shoulder ;  thinking  that  it  formed  a  very  appropriate  or- 
nament, over  her  white  dress,  for  one  in  her  present  situa- 
tion. 

When  this  second  garland  was  completed,  as  Wilhelm 
did  not  appear,  she  amused  herself  by  adorning  her  crook 
with  the  residue  of  her  flowers.  She  then  counted  her 
sheep  again,  and  rehearsed  several  of  the  hymns  of  the  Vau- 
dois ;  wishing  for  her  harp,  that  she  might  accompany  'ik 
with  her  own  v(Hce  in  these  songs  of  praise ;  for  she  tbougfat 
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much  impreased  by  the  ikncifbl  tppearance  which  bl|0  hk4 
■Mumed. 

**  I  am  truly  aorr^,"  said  the  Strang,  who  aeemed  re- 
iolved  to  increase  his  acquaintance  with  her,  '*  that  I  have 
caused  you  so  much  alarm,  fair  lady;  but  I  had  not  the 
smallest  intention  of  so  doing.  Indeed,  I  had  no  idea  of  the 
scenes  I  was  to  witness  on  this  mountain ;  but  surely  I  am 
oome  into  a  land  of  wonders." 

Emily  had  nothings  to  say,  and  especially,  as  she  way 
aware  that  the  young  grentleman  had  made  one  or  two  at 
tempts  (with  what  success  she  knew  not)  to  obtain  a  vie^ 
of  her  face,  which  was  considerably  shaded  by  her  shep 
herdess's  hat. 

''  I  am  afraid,"  said  the  stranger,  *'  that  you  have  not  re 
covered  your  aJarm,  Madam.  I  fear  that  you  have  not 
forgiven  me  for  intruding  thus  upon  your  solitary  avoca- 
tion." And  while  he  spoke,  Enuly  was  aware,  by  the  tone 
of  his  voice,  that  he  had  some  difficulty  to  restrain  him- 
self from  laughing. 

^  How  rude  he  is !"  she  thooght :  **  I  wish  Wilhelm 
would  come  back,  that  I  might  leave  this  place !" 

^  I  have  heard  much  of  this  country,"  said  the  yovnas 
man,  '*  and  of  the  beauty  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  certainly  I 
had  no  expectation  of  seeing  such  a  shepherdess,  even  in 
Switzerland  T  had  always  considered  the  Arcadia  of  the 
poets  to  have  had  no  existence  in  real  life ;  but  I  shall  be 
a  sceptic  on  this  subject  no  longer." 

^  Who  cares  what  you  supposed  ?"  thought  EmDy,  turn- 
ing quite  away  from  him  towards  the  sheep. 

'^  I  trust  that  you  have  not  lost  one  of  y^ur  flock,  fair 
shepherdess !"  said  the  stranger,  ibUowinff  her  steps. 

"  I  should  be  obliged  to  you,  Sir,"  said  Emily,  if ?' 

and  she  hesitated. 

**  What  can  [  do  for  you?"  said  the  stranger,  with  alacri- 
ty;«« I  am  wholly  at  your  service." 

Emily  was  silent ;  she  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
^  '*  Would  you  have  the  kindness,  Madam,"  said  the  young 
man,  <'  to  inform  me,  as  I  am  a  stranger  in  this  country, 
whether  there  are  any  other  shepherdesses  on  the  Dole  re- 
sembling yourself?" 

Emily  did  not  speak. 

*'  I  mean  to  say,"  continued  the  young,  man,  **  have  the 
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shepherdesses  of  the  Dole,  in  general,  your  sort  of  air  vad 
manner  ?    I  ask  only  for  information,  as  a  traveller." 

Emily  was  still  silent,  and  the  question  was  repeated ; 
on  which  she  replied,  somewhat  angrily,"  Indeed,  Sir,  I 
don't  know,  I  have  a  very  limited  acqaaintance." 

**  I  have  read  of  shepherdesses,"  said  the  stranger,  *<  who. 
have  united  all  the  elegance  of  courtly  manners  with  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  pastoral  life ;  but  I  always  doubted 
the  existence  of  such  lovely  beings,  till  I  this  morning  vi- 
sited the  Dole.  I  am  only  now  anxious.  Madam,  to  Imow 
whether  I  am  to  consider  you  an  exception  to  others,  or  a 
sample  of  all  the  shepherdesses  of  the  Alps  ?" 

£mily  was  now  provoked  beyond  endurance,  and  turned 
suddenly  round,  to  desire  the  stranger  to  leave  her  imme* 
diately ;  when,  to  her  surprise  and  delight,  she  recognized 
her  former  beloved  friend,  and  the  friend  of  her  brother, 
Charles  Harrington.  This  was  an  overpowering  discovery ; 
and  she  remained  motionless  with  astonishment. 

"  O !  my  Emily !  my  dear  sister !  my  own  Emily!"  said 
the  smiling  youth,  ^'  and  have  you  at  length  recognised 
your  old  friend  ?  and  do  I  see  you  converted  into  the  fairest 
shepherdess  the  world  oversaw  ?  Forgive,  my  lovely  £mi« 
ly,  the  uneasiness  I  occasioned  you  by  my  persevering  par* 
suit  of  you  when  you  thought  me  a  stranger ;  but  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation ;  it  was  too  much  for  me  at  the  mo- 
ment ;  I  could  not  resist  it,  I  must  confess.  I  hope  I  have 
not  offended  beyond  forgiveness." 

«  O,  Charles,"  said  EmUy, «'  this  sudden  meeting  hu 
quite  overcome  me!"  and  she  burst  into  tears, and wu 
with  difficulty  preserved  from  Ailing,  while  she  faintly  ar* 
ticulated  the  name  of  Christopher. 

"  Be  happy,  my  sister,"  replied  Mr.  Harrington ;  ^  wipe 
away  those  tears.  Your  Christopher,  and  my  Christopher, 
is  at  hand ;  he  waits  only  to  know  whether  he  may  pre- 
sume to  appear.  We  were  told,  by  a  peasant  whom  we 
met  near  the  chateau,  that  you  would  be  found  in  the  vi- 
cinity;  and  we  hastened  to  seek  you ;  not  presuming  to  pre- 
sent ourselves  before  your  father  till  we  had  heard  ycyor 
report. 

This  delightful  assurance  was  too  much  for  Emily,  who 
was  so  wholly  overpowered  by  it  as  to  lose  a  consciousness 
of  all  that  paaeed ;  till,  recovering  her^  recoUectioDi  she 
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fi>imcl  herself  in  the  arms  of  her  brother;  while  her  second 
and  scarcely  less  clear  brother  was  kneeling  at  her  feet, 
holding  both  her  hands. 

'^O,  Emily!  dear  Eniily!"  were  the  first  words  which 
she  heard  from  her  brother,  **  can  you  for^ve  your  Chris- 
topher? and  is  it  here,  upon  my  native  hills,  that  T  am 
restored  to  all  that  is  dear  to  me  on  earth  P  O  my  God !" 
he  added,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  the  heavens, "  if  my  father 
will  forgive  me,  I  shall  be  doubly  happy !  O,  my  friend ! 
my  Charles !  my  sister !  my  Emily ! — how  can  you  be  re- 
warded for  all,  all  you  have  done  for  me  ?" 

There  are  scenes  in  life  which  defy  description;  and 
such  were  those  that  attended  the  restoration  of  Christo- 
pher to  Emily. 

When  cdmposure  was  a  little  restored  to  this  happy 
party,  many  interesting  explanations  followed,  not  neces- 
sary to  be  recapitulated.  Emily  told  of  the  happy  chanj?e 
in  her  father's  character ;  and  it  now  appeared  to  her  for 
what  reason  he  had  set  apart  a  day  for  prayer  and  medi- 
tation ;  for,  on  recollection,  it  was  founa  to  be  precisely 
that  day  four  years  since  Christopher  left  his  home ;  and 
it  was,  no  doubt,  in  order  that  he  might  spend  the  day  in 
prayer  for  his  child,  that  this  altered  nither  had  desired  to 
be  alone. 

'*0!"'said  Charles  Harrington,  **  what  a  proof  is  this 
of  a  chanj^red  heart !  the  Almighty  has,  indeea,  renewed  a 
right  spirit  within  him.  Who,  on  observing  these  things, 
can  Question  the  renewing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Who 
can  doubt  that  the  power  of  God  is  necessary  to  set  roan 
free  from  the  dominion  of  sin?  O,  my  Emily !  let  us  pray, 
that,  if  we  have  not  yet  experienced  the  power  of  regene- 
rating and  sanctifying  grace,  we  may  seek  it  as  the  first  of 
blessmgs.  Happy  as  you  now  are,  my  Christopher,"  add- 
ed the  yoxing  man,  *' depend  upon  it,  without  religion,  you 
will  not  continue  to  be  so.  You  look  at  me,  Emuy,"  con- 
tinued Charles  Harrington ;  **  perbi^  you  are  surprised 
to  hear  such  words  from  the  mouth  of  a  military  youth. 
But  I  have  been  blessed  with  convictions  of  the  truth, 
since  we  lived  together,  such  as  I  never  before  was  con 
scious  of;  and  it  is  my  grief  that  my  conduct  has  not  been 
answerable  to  these  convictions.** 

'<  Your  conduct,  my  friend!"  said  Chriflq>b^:    <'  O, 
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Charles !  could  I  but  life  and  act  as  you  do,  1  should  be 
happy  indeed !" 

**  If  Mr.  Harrington,"  said  Emily,  "  is  a  true  Christian, 
he  will  not,  he  cannot  think  highly  of  himself— he  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  his  own  attainments^  Religion  gives  self* 
knowledge,  and  self-knowledge  must  always  occasion  ha 
mility." 

The  young  men  looked  at  Emily,  as  she  spoke,  with  love 
and  admiration ;  and  the  conversation  took  another  turn, 
while  they  still  lingered  in  the  place  where  they  had  first 
met,  and  consider^  how  they  should  break  the  news  of 
Christopher's  return  to  his  father. 

At  the  same  time,  Emily  accounted  for  the  situation  in 
which  Mr.  Harrington  had  found  her  i  and  observed,  that 
she  must  remain  to  take  care  of  her  flock  till  the  little 
shepherd-boy  returned  to  take  the  charge  from  her. 

^  Amiable  shepherdess  !'*  said  Charles,  *<  I  owe  the  little 
boy  a  thousand  thanks  for  ^e  trick  he  played  you  this 
morning ;  it  has  added  unexpected  charms  to  our  meeting.*' 

*' Ah,  Mr.  Harrington!"  said  Emily,  smiling,  <<  was  it 
not  very  cruel  of  you  to  alarm  me  as  you  did  ?  But  I  for- 
give you  with  my  whole  heart,  since  you  have  broug^ht  my 
brother  back  to  his  family :  but  do  not  suppose  that  the 
tittle  boy  meant  to  play  me  a  trick ;  he  is  too  simple  for 
any  device  of  this  kind ;  it  was  entirely  my  own  proposal 
to  take  charge  of  the  sheep." 

"  Happy  Sleep  I  happy  pasture  I  lovely  hills !  delightfb] 
country !"  said  Christopher :  '*  and  most  happy  am  I  to  be 
returned  to  it  under  such  blessed  auspices !  O,  Emily ! 
you  little  thought  for  whom  you  decorated  yourself  with 
those  charming  flowers !" 

Thus  the  young  people  conversed  till  the  return  of  little 
Wilhelm,  who  hastened  to  inform  Emily  that  he  had  found 
his  book,  and  that  he  felt  greatly  obliged  to  t^r. 

The  youth  was  much  surprised  to  find  ner  in  such 
company;  and  more  so  to  be  thus  addressed  by  Charles! 
^  Best  of  little  shepherds,  how  am  I  to  thank  you  for  cane- 
ing  such  enjoyment  to  me  this  morning?  Never,  never 
shall  I  forget  the  happy  and  delightful  scene  of  the  pasture 
ground,  and  that  lovely  shepherdess  I  found  there." 

And  now  Emily,  relieved  from  her  charge,  returned  her 
crook  to  Wilhehn ;  and,  bidding  him  tell  his  g randmother 
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thit  their  pravers  were  answered,  and  that  she  had  found 
her  brother,  the  three  young  people  proceeded  to  the  cha- 
teau. 

It  was  but  midday  when  the  happy  party  reached  the 
honte,  and  the  hour  was  not  yet  arrived  at  which  the  ma- 
jor had  appointed  to  see  his  daughter.  Nevertheless,  Emily 
stole  soflly  up  to  his  room,  and,  passing  through  the  ante- 
chamber, quietly  opened  his  room-door.  There  (O  pleas- 
ing siffht!)  she  saw  her  father  engaged  in  prayer.  He 
•tactea  at  seeing  her,  but  she  advanced  with  the  boldness 
of  one  who  brings  good  tidings;  and,  gathering  speed  as 
she  approached,  she  threw  her  arms  round  him,  before  he 
could  rise,  and,  falling  on  her  knees  by  his  side,  ^  Join 
with  me,  my  father,"  she  said,  ^  in  the  voice  of  thanks- 
giving.  Your  prayers  are  heard,  your  supplications  have 
reached  the  throne  of  mercy }  O  my  fatner !  my  (kther ! 
your  son  is  found — is  returned^is  in  this  house — and 
waits  your  forgiveness !" 

**  Emily !"  said  the  major,  turning  to  her,  **  my  Emily  !'* 
and,  attempting  to  rise,  his  strength  failed  him,  and  his 
dmnghter,  weeping  aloud,  could  scarcely  support  him  till 
Cluu'les  and  Christopher  ran  into  the  room. 

O !  who  can  describe  the  scene  that  took  place  ?  Liove, 
mercy,  gratitude,  and  tenderness,  had  their  fVill  scope  and 
BKMt  happy  exercise ;  and  the  once-infidei  father,  on  this 
occasion,  gave  an  indisputable  evidence  of  that  change  of 
taut  effected  oniy  by  infinite  power.  All  anger,  aS  re- 
■entments,  on  the  part  of  the  father,  were  past ;  and  the 
contrite  son  felt  that  he  could  only  atone  for  his  impatience 
and  undutifulness  by  devoting  his  future  life  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  his  parent. 

And  now  let  us  attend  this  blessed  family  in  that  last 
hour  of  the  evening,  when,  having  concluded  their  tempe- 
rate meal,  they  united  in  one  act  of  prayer  and  praise,  to 
the  honour  of  divine  grace;  accompanied  by  Madame 
Vauvrier,  who  had  hastened  to  the  chateau  as  soon  as  the 
happy  news  had  reached  her. 

.  And  now,  T  would  record— that  it  pleased  the  Almighty 
to  enable  this  blessed  family  to  continue  in  those  paths  of 
pi«ty  into  which  they  had  been  happily  introduced,  by  the 
divine  blessing  on  the  instructions  of  Madame  Vauvrier ; 
that  the  glorious  influences  of  the  Spirit  were  never  with- 
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drawn  Ttom  them ;  that  deep  repentance  was  vouchsafed  to 
Christopher;  and  that  he  now  affords  one  of  the  brightest 
examples  which  his  country  can  supply. 

The  infirmities  of  the  major  cut  him  short  before  age 
had  bleached  his  head,  or  he  had  attained  his  fiftieth  year; 
yet  not  until  he  had  held  on  his  knees  the  children  of  hia 
Emily,  who,  in  her  twentieth  summer,  became  the  happy 
and  beloved  wife  of  Mr.  Harrington. 

The  departure  of  the  major  was  easy  and  full  of  conso- 
lation ;  a  circumstance  that  occasioned  the  aged  Madame 
Vauvrier,  who  watched  him  till  the  last  moment,  joyfully 
to  exclaim,  *'0  God!  I  thank  thee;  for  another  soul  is 
added  to  the  multitudes  of  the  redeemed." 

This  venerable  Christian  was  also  blessed  in  her  death ; 
and  her  daughter's  children,  in  the  third  generation,  are 
now  flourishing  like  cedars  in  Lebanon ;  exemplifying  the 
words  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel — /  have  been  young,  and 
now  am  old ;  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  nghteous  forsaken^ 
nor  his  seed  begging  bread.    (Psalm  xxxvii.  25.) 

The  history  of  the  Shepherdess  of  the  Alps  being  con- 
cluded, the  young  ladies  expressed  their  satisfaction. 

**  My  dear  young  friends,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
*Mf  I  have  found  the  means  of  uniting  pleasure  with  profit, 
I  do  mo^  sincerely  rejoice ;  and  I  hope  that  when  you 
remember  Major  Muller  and  his  family,  you  will  feel  the 
conviction  that  the  father  of  the  family  was  unacquainted 
with  happuiess  till  he  ceased  to  scoff  and  learned  to  pray." 

The  lady  then  requested  the  party  present  to  join  her  in 
devotional  exercises. 

For  a  Spirit  of  Prayer. 

«  O  ALMIGHTY  LORD !  help  us,  thy  sinful  creatures, 
to  pray  to  thee  in  an  acceptable  manner ; — inspire  us  with 
a  deep  and  lasting  sense  of  the  obligations  we  are  under  to 
thee,  not  only  for  our  creation  and  preservation,  but  for 
the  means  of  grace  and  the  hope  of  glory.  Let  our  prayers 
arise  to  heaven  as  the  odour  of  Holy  incense.  Accept 
them  in  the  name  and  through  the  merits  of  our  blessed 
Saviour ;  and  let  all  our  desires  and  reauests  result  from 
the  inspiration  of  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  and  let  not  the  imper 
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ibctions  of  our  services  hinder  their  acceptance  with  thee. 
O  ^ant  us  the  benefit  of  that  mediation  thou  hast  pro- 
vided. 

"  O  most  merciful  God !  we  pray  for  all  mankind  ;  not 
only  for  those  who  have  been  made  sensible  of  their  help- 
less condition,  but  for  all  who  are  now  living  in  sin,  and 
iterance  and  hardness  of  heart.  We  desire  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  thy  mercy  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We 
would  unite  with  the  pubUcan,  and  say,  *•  God  be  merciful 
to  us  miserable  sinners.'  O,  pour  into  our  hearts  more  of 
the  grace  of  supplication ;  and  let  a  due  sense  of  our  un- 
worthiness  and  helplessness  preserve  us  in  a  lowly  state  at 
thy  footstool. 

**  And  now  to  God  the  Father,"  d&c 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Q.  How  many  ScLcrwrnents  hath  Christ  ordained  in 
his  church  7 

A.  Two  only,  as  generally  necessary  to  Salvation  i 
that  is  to  say,  Baptism,  and  the  Sapper  of  the  Lord, 

Q.  What  meanest  thou  by  this  word  Sacrament? 

A.  /  mean  an  outward  and  visible  Sign  of  an  in- 
ward and  spiritual  Grace,  given  unto  us,  ordained 
by  Christ  himself,  as  a  Means  whereby  we  receive  the 
same,  and  a  Pledge  to  assure  us  thereof 

Q.  Hffw  many  Parts  are  there  in  a  Sacrament? 

A.  T^o  ;  the  outward  visible  Sign^  and  the  inward 
spiritual  Grace, 

Q.  What  is  the  outward  visible  Sign,  or  Form  in 
Baptism  ? 

A.  Water;  wherein  the  Person  is  Baptised,  In  the 
Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Q.  Wliat  is  the  inward  and  spiritual  Grace  ?  . 

A.  A  Death  unto  Sin,  and  a  new  Birth  unto  High- 
teousness :  for  being  by  Nature  born  in  Sin,  and  the 
Children  of  Wrath,  we  are  hereby  made  the  Children 
of  Grace. 

Q.  What  is  required  of  Persons  to  be  baptised? 

A.  Repentance,  whereby  they  forsake  Sin;  and 
Faith,  whereby  they  steadfastly  believe  the  Promises 
of  God  made  to  them  in  that  Sacrament 

Q.  Why  then  are  Infants  baptised,  wTien  by  Beaton 
of  their  tender  Age  tJiey  cannot  perform  them? 

A.  Because  they  promise  them  both  by  their  Sure* 
ties;  which  Promise,  when  they  come  to  Age,  themr 
selves  are  bound  to  perform. 

"Wb  are  now  drawing,  my  dear  young  people,"  said 
the  lady  of  the  manor,  again  ^ddr^snng  her  yoong  ladies, 
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"  towards  the  end  of  our  proposed  course  of  instructions ; 
and  I  have  reason  to  hope,  that  you,  as  well  as  myself, 
will  have  cause  to  look  back  with  pleasure  on  our  frequent 
happy  meetings  in  this  place.  I  trust  they  have  been  as 
prontable  to  me  as  to  you,  for,  in  the  course  of  our  many 
dbnversations,  I  liave  been  led  to  study,  with  more  accu- 
racy, and  in  some  order,  many  subjects,  which,  before,  I 
had  considered  only  in  a  desultory -manner.  It  is  said, 
that  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered ;  and  I  am  fully 
convinced,  that  a  peculiar  and  especial  blessing  is  be- 
stowed on  those  who,  humbly  trusting  in  the  divine  as- 
fliatance,  devote  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  others." 

The  young  ladies  expressed  much  regret  at  the  speedy 
cessation  of  their  happy  meetings ;  and  their  kind  in- 
structress hoped  that  their  meetings  might  be  renewed. 
efea  after  the  cause  which  had  first  given  them  rise  had 
ceased  to  operate. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  said,  "  I  have  another  lit- 
tle manuscript  to  read  to  you,  my  dear  young  people ; 
but,  before  I  commence,  I  must  put  some  questions  to  you 
£roni  the  Church  Catechism." 

The  following  questions  and  answers  were  then  re- 
peated. 

*'  Q.  How  many  sacraments  hath  Christ  ordained  in 
his  church  ? 

"A.  Two  only  as  generally  necessary  to  salvation; 
that  Is  to  say.  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

"  Q.  What  meanest  thou  by  this  word  sacrament? 

^  A.  I  mean  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace,  given  unto  us,  ordained  by  Christ 
himsdf^  as  a  means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and 
a  pledge  to  assure  us  thereof. 

"Q.  How  many  parts  are  there  in  a  sacrament? 

"X.  Two;  the  outward  visible  sign,  and  the  inward 
spiritual  grace. 

"  Q.  Vniat  is  the  outward  visible  sign,  or  form  in  Bap- 
tism? 

**A.  Water;  wherein  the  person  is  baptised.  In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost 

**  Q.  What  is  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  ? 

"A.  A  Death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteous- 
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ness :  for  being  by  nature  bom  in  sin  and  the  children 
of  wrath,  we  are  hereby  made  the  children  of  grace." 

When  these  questions  and  answers  were  concluded, 
the  lady  of  the  manor  asked  the  young  people  whether 
there  were  any  passages  in  the  portion  of  the  Catechism 
which  had  been  repeated  which  did  not  appear  dear  to 
them. 

"Of  the  word  sacrament,"  said  Miss  Emmeline,  **I 
certainly  do  not  understand  the  etymology." 

"  The  word  sacrament,"  replied  the  lady  of  the  manofi 
"  is  derived,  as  I  have  been  informed,  from  the  Latm, 
Sdcramentum,  which  signifies  an  oath.  Hence  we  un- 
derstand, that  the  individual  who  partakes  of  the  sacra- 
ments ordained  by  Christ,  binds  himself  in  allegiance  to 
Christ,  and  vows  to  be  faithful  to  his  Leader." 
•  The  lady  then  proceeded  to  point  out  the  nature  of 
the  sacraments,  by  showing  that  they  are  emblems,  or 
visible  signs,  of  benefits,  which,  when  received  in  faith, 
become  the  means  of  nourishing  the  soul,  while,  too  of- 
ten, the  unbelief  of  those  who  partake  of  the  outwsmi 
and  visible  sign,  hinders  the  benefit  of  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace. — She  then  asked  her  young  people  what 
was  the  outward  and  visible  sign  in  the  sacrament  of 
Baptism. 

They  answered,  "  Water." 

On  which,  she  required  them  to  tell  her  what  was  the 
general  signification  of  springs,  fountains,  and  brooks, 
mists,  and  dew,  in  the  language  of  prophecy. 

They  replied,  that  these  emblems  signified  the  gifts 
and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  life  from  above. 

"  The  washing  the  body  with  water,"  replied  the  lady, 
"  then,  signifies  the  cleansing,  purifying,  and  revivifying 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  applied  to  the  soul ; 
and  when  this  inward  and  spiritual  grace  either  accom- 
panies, follows,  or  precedes  the  outward  and  visible  sign, 
or  form,  in  Baptism,  the  individual  has  then,  and  not  till 
then,  become  a  partaker  of  the  thing  signified,  and  is 
born  again  unto  everlasting  life." 

The  lady  then  repeated  the  following  questions  and 
answers. 

"  Q.  What  is  required  of  persons  to  be  baptised? 

^A.  Repentance,  whereby  they  forsake  sin;  andHuthi 

2D2 
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whereby  they  steadfastly  believe  the  promises  of  God 
made  to  them  in  that  sacrament 

"  Q.  Why  then  are  infants  baptised,  when  by  reason 
of  their  tender  age  they  cannot  perform  them  1 

"A.  Because  they  promise  them  both  by  their  sure- 
ties; which  promise,  when  they  come  to  age,  themselves 
are  bound  to  perform." 

"  I  enlarged  on  the  subject  of  the  baptism  of  infants," 
said  the  lady,  "  in  the  early  part  of  our  acquaintance, 
my  dear  young  people;  and,  because  I  have  no  doubt, 
should  you  ever  become  mothers,  that  you  will  be  most 
anxious  to  devote  your  infants  to  the  Lord,  I  think  it  the 
less  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  subject  in  this  place ; 
especially  as  there  is  no  question  in  our  national  Church 
as  to  the  propriety  and  importance  of  infant  baptism. 
With  your  permission,  I  will,  therefore,  aedd  something 
respecting  the  necessity  of  an  entire  change  of  heart ;  or, 
as  our  Catechism  expresses  it,  '  a  death  unto  sin,  and 
a  new  birth  unto  righteousness.' 

"  I  have  spoken  to  you  largely  and  repeatedly,  my  be- 
loved young  people,  of  the  present  depraved  state  of 
man ;  whereby  he  is  subject  to  everlasting  misery,  and 
is  justly  termed  a  child  of  wrath.  We  are  bom  children 
of  ^ath,  and  continue  such  till  we  are  bom  again. 

"  « Wrath  has  gone  as  wide  as  ever  sin  went,'  said  a 
valuable  old  writer!  *  When  angels  sinned,  (Jod  brake 
in  upon  them  as  a  flood :  God  spared  not  the  angels  that 
sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to  hell ;  and  thereby  it  was 
demonstrated,  that  no  natural  excellency  in  the  crea- 
ture will  shield  it  from  the  wrath  of  God,  if  it  becomes 
a  sinful  creature.' 

"  What  this  wrath  of  Grod  is,  can  only  be  proved  by 
its  eflfects.  Who  can  fuUy  describe  it  ?  and  what  created 
being  could  bear  it,  if  let  loose  upon  him  in  all  its  fury  ? 
— The  terms,  however,  in  which  the  wicked  are  spoken 
of  in  Scripture  are  sufficiently  marked  to  denote  the  an- 
ger of  the  righteous  Grod  against  them — The  foolish  shall 
not  stand  in  thy  sight :  thou  hatest  all  workers  of  iniquity* 
Thou  shall  destroy  them  that  speak  leasing :  the  Lord  will 
abhor  the  bloody  and  deceitful  man.  (Psalm  v.  5,  6.)  Ood 
UfUfigry  with  tJie  wicked  every  day.  (Psalm  vii.  11.) 

"  The  wicked,  in  Scripture,  axe  compared  to  dogs,  and 
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swine,  and  whited  sepulchres,  and  even  to  vipers  and 
venomous  serpents.  Being  unbelievers,  they  cannot 
please  him;  because,  without  faith,  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God ;  and  their  very  duties,  because  not  done  in 
iieiith,  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord. 

"  The  Almighty  shows  his  hatred  of  sin,  on  occasioM 
without  number,*  even  in  this  world.  Temporal  death 
is  the  punishment  of  sin.  Every  pain  we  feel,  every  in- 
firmity we  experience,  every  imperfection  of  our  body, 
whether  visible  or  invisible,  is  the  effect  of  sin,  and  an 
evidence  of  the  divine  displeasure  against  it.  There  is 
also  the  wrath  of  God  on  man's  soul.  The  natural  man 
can  have  no  communion  with  God;  he  is  separated  from 
him;  he  is  foolish,  and  shall  not  stand  in  God's  sight. 
(PsaJm  V.  5.) 

"  But,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  as,  my 
dear  young  people,  I  have  carefully  endeavoured  to  es- 
tablish you  in  the  doctrine  of  man's  depravity,  and  the 
consequent  anger  of  God  against  man,  I  shall  dwell  no 
longer  on  this  part  of  my  subject;  but  proceed  to  explain 
how  needful  it  is  that  he  should  be  entirely  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  and  become  a  new  creature 
in  Christ  Jesus,  before  he  can  become  an  object  of  the 
divine  complacency. 

"  We  must,  therefore,  consider  how  man  may  be  re- 
covered from  this  state  in  which  he  is  bom,  and  inquire 
whether  he  is  able,  of  himself,  to  effect  this  recovery. 

"I  answer,  from  Scripture,  that  he  cannot;  for  the 
Scripture  saith.  When  we  were  yet  without  strength,  in  due 
time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.  (Rom.  v.  6.)  Ab  man 
can  come  to  me  except  the  Father^  which  hath  sent  me,  draw 
him.  (John  vi.  44.) 

"  True  wisdom,  then,  consists  in  being  sensible  of  our 
utter  depravity  and  helplessness ;  and  in  a  disposition  to 
receive  the  Saviour  with  thankfulness,  and  (if  we  are 
enabled  to  obey)  to  give  the  glory  to  him  to  wnom  only 
it  is  due.  Hence  it  l^longs  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  restore 
the  lost  sinner  to  a  state  of  grace  and  favour,  by  hum- 
bling the  soul,  abasing  self,  and  creating  a  desire  for  di- 
vine assistance. 

"  We  proceed  now,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
"to  describe  this  state  ctf  grace,  or  recovery  of  human 
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nature,  into  which  all  that  shall  partake  of  eternal  hap- 
piness must  be  translated,  sooner  or  later,  while  in  tlus 
world. 

"  This  change,  which  is,  as  I  before  said,  the  work  of 
tlie  Holy  Spirit,  is  called  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth. 
It  is  a  real  and  radictil  change,  whereby  the  man  is  made 
a  new  creature.  (2  Cor.  v.  17.)  The  old  man  is  put  off; 
the  new  man  is  put  on.  As  it  is  written,  Thxit  ye  put  off 
concerning  the  former  convertation^  the  old  man,  which  is 
corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts  ;  and  be  renewed  in 
the  spirit  of  your  mind  ;  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  many 
vihich  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness." (Eph.  iv.  22—24.) 

The  lady  then  paused  for  a  moment ;  after  which,  she 
added,  "  I  have  by  me  a  short  history  of  two  young  la- 
dies, in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth  is  clearly 
elucidated ;  and,  as  it  is  my  intentipn  to  read  it  to  you, 
I  shall  forbear  to  enlarge  on  the  doctrine,  so  much  as  I 
should  have  done,  had  it  not  been  so  fully  explained  in 
the  course  of  this  narrative.  Permit  me,  however,  to 
caution  you.  Be  solicitous,  my  young  friends,  to  avoid, 
in  this  important  affair,  every  deception.  It  is  very  easy, 
through  the  love  of  self,  and  satanic  influence,  to  sup- 
pose this  change  to  have  taken  place  where  it  has  not. 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  my  dear  young  people, 
that  we  should  be  aware  of  this ;  and  that  we  should  be 
disposed  to  search  our  own  hearts,  lest  we  should  be  de- 
luded to  our  everlasting  shame. 

"  Many,  I  fear,  call  the  Church  their  mother,  whom 
God  will  not  own  to  be  his  children.  Simon  was  bap- 
tized, yet  still  remained  in  the  gall  of  bitterness.  (Acts 
viii.  13,  23.)  Judas  received  the  sacramental  bread  and 
wine  from  the  hand  of  our  Lord  himself;  yet  was  it  said 
of  that  man, '  It  would  have  been  better  for  him  had  he 
never  been  born.' 

"  Education  may  moderate  the  passions  of  men,  and 
render  them  amiable ;  but  it  cannot  change  the  heart. 
Men  are  often  induced  by  precept,  example,  or  interest, 
to  forsake  profanity  and  scandalous  vices ;  but  neither 
precept  nor  example  can  form  the  new  creation.  Men 
may  go  through  a  long  and  continued  course  of  duties, 
and  yet  be  wholly  unconverted. 
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^  But  as  I  have  promised  you  an  illustration  of  this 
subject,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  from  it;  but  will 
express  my  hope  that  you  will  carefully  distinguish  the 
effect  of  true  and  converting  grace,  in  one  of  the  charac- 
ters I  am  about  to  set  before  you,  from  that  of  the  partial 
cjiange  produced  by  circumstances  in  the  other." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  produced  a  manuscript, 
and  read  as  follows. 

Hie  History  of  Eleanor  and  Antoinette, 

Near  the  public  road  between  Paris  and  Rouen,  in  a 
situation  where  the  valley  of  the  Seine  is  considerably 
contracted  by  the  higher  lands  on  either  side  approach- 
ing unusually  near  to  each  other,  are  the  large  posses- 
sions of  the  noble  family  of  J .  A  traveller  from  Pa- 
ris may  see  from  the  eminence  of  the  road,  on  the  left 
banks  of  the  river,  the  towers  of  the  chateau  lifting  their 
Gothic  heads  above  the  forest-trees  by  which  they  are 
surrounded ;  and  not  far  distant,  the  spire  of  the  parish 
church,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  monastery,  which, 
having  been  delivered  to  plunder  during  the  Revolution, 
now  present  only  bare  walls  and  dilapidated  turreta. 
Nevertheless,  the  Tour  de  Tourterelle,  which  stands  on 
a  considerable  eminence  above  the  castle,  and  which 

gives  its  possessor  the  title  of  the  Baron  de  J ^  still 

remains  in  high  preservation ;  having  escaped,  by  some 
extraordinary  oversight,  the  fury  of  those  who  waged 
war  against  all  things  honourable  or  sacred  among  men. 
It  is  built  of  a  kind  of  chalky  stone,  and  forms  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  dark  green  of  the  forest. 

The  occupant  of  this  chateau,  and  possessor  of  these 
lands,  about  forty  years  before  the  Revolution,  was  Er- 
nest Adolphe,  Baron  of  J ,  an  officer  of  the  guard  of 

honour,  and  chevalier  of  the  order  of  St.. Louis.  This 
nobleman  had  married  a  lady  of  high  and  imperious 
temper,  who  brought  him  one  son  and  one  daughter.  It 
had  been  long  determined  in  the  family  to  marry  this 

daughter,  Mademoiselle  Adele  de  J to  the  Marquis 

de  F ,  a  man  of  three  times  her  age.    But  while  the 

relations  on  both  sides  were  engaged  in  drawing  out  die 
settlements  and  preparing  the  marriage  gifta^  the  young 
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lady  effected  a  union  with  a  Mr.  Northington,  who  had 
been  an  officer  in  an  Irish  brigade,  and  with  whom  she 
had  become  acquainted  in  a  way  unknown  to  her  mo- 
ther. For,  althougii  the  utmost  license  is  allowed  to  fe- 
males, in  France,  after  marriage,  the  French  mothers 
perhaps  excel  the  English  matrons  in  their  care  of  their 
unmarried  daughters.    , 

Immediately  after  this  marriage,  Mrs.  Northington, 
being  utterly  rejected  by  her  family,  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Ireland,  where  she  remained  till  tlie  impro- 
vident couple  had  nearly  expended  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Northington's  patrimony ;  when  the  lady  suddenly  be- 
came a  widow,  Mr.  Northmgton  having  faUen  an  early 
victim  to  the  irregularities  of  his  conduct. 

On  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Northmgton,  who 
found  herself  in  the  possession  only  of  a  slender  annuity, 
removed  from  Ireland  to  England,  with  her  two  daugh- 
ters, Eleanore  and  Antoinette;  where,  after  having  tried 
various  places,  she  at  length  settled  in  a  small  house  in 
the  beautiful  town  of  Reading,  in  Berkshire ;  being  in- 
duced to  fix  there,  by  a  hope  of  sometimes  seeing  some 
individuals  of  her  own  nation ;  the  town  being  a  favour- 
ite place  of  residence  of  foreigners  when  in  England. 

Notwithstanding  her  misfortunes,  Mrs.  Northington 
fitill  retained  all  the  gaiety,  and  I  may  add,  levity,  of 
manner,  so  commonly  attributed  to  persons  of  her  na- 
tion. Though  she  had  sufifered  considerably  by  ill 
health,  by  which  her  appearance  had  been  much  injured, 
she  still  appeared  in  an  afternoon,  or  when  in  company, 
with  her  head  dressed  with  artificial  'flowers,  and  her 
sallow  cheeks  tinged  with  rouge ;  while  the  same  ve- 
hement desire  for  admiration  stfll  influenced  her  as  had 
actuated  her  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  the  vigour  of 
her  days. 

The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  ifU  he  found  in  the 
way  of  righteousness;  (Prov.  xvi.  31.)  but  when  the 
vanity  and  folly  of  youth  accompany  the  infirmities  of 
age,  we  behold  a  spectacle  at  once  the  most  melancholy 
and  ridiculous  which  human  nature  can  present. 

There  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Reading,  though 
separated  from  the  more  populous  part  of  it  by  a  large 
and  elevated  green  called  the  Forbury,  the  remains  of 
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an  ancient  abbey,  still  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  near 
it  a  mound  thrown  up  in  the  feudal  ages,  with  the  vene- 
rable remains  of  a  cathedral  church  standing  in  a  gar* 
den.  The  abbey  for  some  years  past  has  been  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  a  school  for  young  ladies,  and  its  an- 
tique halls  and  towers,  which  formerly  resounded  with 
the  orisons  of  the  monks,  are  now  made  frequently  to 
re-echo  with  the  shrill  cries  and  jocund  revelry  of  thought- 
less infancy. 

This  ancient  building  is  fronted  by  a  large  garden,  in- 
closed on  one  side  by  a  high  bank  artificially  raised,  on 
which  is  a  terrace-walk  commanding  a  view  of  the  mea- 
dows of  the  Thames,  and  on  the  other  by  a  high  wall. 
A  gateway,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  abbey,  i&  without 
the  garden ;  and  beneath  it  is  the  road  to  a  small  street, 
at  the  back  of  the  abbey. 

It  was  in  this  street  that  Madame  Northington  (for  she 
adopted  the  title  of  Madame  on  her  arrival  at  Reading) 
took  a  small  house,  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  sending  her 
daughters  to  a  school  at  the  abbey.  And  it  afforded  no 
small  degree  of  pastime  to  the  young  ladies,  whose 
sleeping  apartments  were  in  the  back  part  of  the  house, 
to  observe  the  manoeuvres  of  Madame  Northington, 
whose  small  abode  was  entirely  overlooked  from  the 
turrets  of  the  abbey. 

A  neat  undress,  or  dishabille,  is  much  admired  in 
England,  but  for  the  most  part  held  in  utter  contempt 
by  the  fine  ladies  of  our  neighbouring  country.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  Madame  Northin^on,  whose  doors 
were  never  at  any  hour  closed  to  a  native  of  France, 
was  in  consequence  often  under  the  necessity  of  receiv- 
ing her  visiters  in  her  morning-dress.  This  dress,  while 
she  resided  in  Reading,  consisted  of  a  pelisse,  or  larbar- 
dour,  of  tarnished  silk,  worn  without  any  apparent  linen, 
a  pair  of  coloured  slippers,  with  or  without  the  accom- 
paniment of  stockings,  as  it  suited  the  convenience  of 
the  wearer;  there  l^ing  no  cap  or  other  head-dress, 
unless  it  might  be  now  and  then  a  coloured  silk  hand- 
kerchief, the  well-pomaded  hair  being  platted  and  turn- 
ed up  behind,  and  combed  from  the  face  in  front. 

In  this  elegant  costmne  the  foreign  lady  was  often  seen 
complimenting  her  acquaintances  as  far  as  the  gate  of  her 
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little  garden ;  not  at  all  disconcerted  by  the  appearance 
she  might  be  supposed  to  make  in  the  eyes  of  her  visi- 
ters ;  or,  if  she  thought  at  all,  trusting  to  her  elegant  ap- 
pearance in  the  afternoon,  to  obliterate  the  remembrance 
of  her  morning  dishabille. 

The  household  of  Madame  consisted  of  a  single  do- 
mestic whom  she  had  brought  with  her  from  Ireland,  an 
affectionate  and  devoted  character,  and  not  less  an  origi- 
nal than  her  mistress.  This  damsel,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  her  residence  in  England,  from  being  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  from  having  lived  several  years  with  a 
mistress,  whose  manners  were  altogether  French,  was 
as  odd  a  compound  of  the  three  nations  as  could  be  con- 
ceived. She  had  some  of  the  qualifications  and  some  of 
the  defects  of  each  country.  She  could  prepare  a  vot-a/U' 
vent  or  a  soufflet  with  considerable  skiU;  she  could 
perform  the  part  of  a  fille-de-chambre  with  more  adroit- 
ness than  could  have  been  expected  by  any  one  who  ob- 
served her  clumsiness ;  could  join,  with  some  credit  to 
herself,  in  general  conversation  when  serving  the  coffee 
to  the  guests;  and  could  gossip  and  sip  tea  with  any 
maid-servant  of  Reading.  And,  although  a  very  delicate 
English  lady  might  not  have  coveted  her,  she  was  a  real 
comfort  to  her  mistress. 

Madame's  house,  though  entirely  English  in  construc- 
tion, consisting  of  a  small  vestibule,  a  kitchen  on  one 
hand,  and  a  parlour  on  the  other,  with  a  suitable  num- 
ber of  bed-rooms  above,  was  completely  French  with  re- 
spect to  its  furniture  and  decorations,  having  no  resem- 
blance to  the  dapper  neatness  of  an  humble  English 
dwelling.  The  floors  were  entirely  without  carpets,  the 
furniture  mismatched,  the  elegant  shawls  and  embroi- 
dered dresses  of  Madame  were  to  be  seen  hanging  on 
pegs  and  nails  against  the  parlour  wall ;  while  a  superb 
Parisian  time-piece  on  the  chimney-piece  was  the  only 
ornament  which  the  place  could  boast 

Those  who  visited  Madame  in  a  morning  might  not 
unfrequently  find  her  playing  a  tric-trcLc  with  one  of  her 
countrymen,  whose  loose  surtout  and  morrocco  slippers 
corresponded  with  her  own  elegant  appearance;  the 
Irish  damsel  coming  in  at  intervsds  to  receive  directions 
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for  the  fricassee,  which  was  to  be  prepared  for  the  -re- 
past at  noon. 

In  the  evening  this  parlour  was  the  common  resort  of 
all  the  idle  foreigners  who  might  happen  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  here,  in  the  sprightly  conversation 
of  Madame,  they  found  an  enjoyment  with  which  the 
more  correct  and  less  animated  society  of  the  English 
ladies  could  never  supply  them. 

As  Madame  Northington,  from  her  public  mode  of  life, 
had  no  leisure,  and,  from  her  desultory  habits,  little  in- 
clination, to  carry  on  the  education  of  her  children,  she 
found  it  very  convenient  to  send  her  young  people,  at 
first,  as  day-boarders,  and  afterwards  as  entire  boarders, 
to  the  abbey,  only  reserving  to  herself  the  privilege  of 
enjoying  their  company  on  a  Sunday  afternoon ;  Sunday 
being  a  day  which  she  considered  should  be  devoted  to 
pleasure.  And  herein  we  agree  with  her:  Sunday  ought 
to  be  a  day  of  rest  and  pleasure,  though  perhaps  we 
might  differ  from  Madame  in  our  definition  of  the  word 
pleasure;  for,  to  use  a  homely  but  expressive  phrase  on 
this  occasion,  "What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's 

f>oison ;"  and  that  person  who  has  once  enjoyed  the  de- 
ight  of  feeding  on  the  bread  of  heaven,  has  no  wish 
to  return  to  feed  on  the  husks  of  the  world;  and  he 
who  has  obtained  the  privilege  of  wandering,  in  divine 
meditation,  among  the  delightful  regions  of  millennial 
and  heavenly  glory,  where  the  Saviour  so  eminently 
blesses  his  redeemed  ones,  would  be  sorry  to  exchange 
these  glorious  privileges  for  those  empty  enjojnuents 
which  Madame  term^  pleasure. — But,  to  cease  from 
these  reflections,  and  to  continue  our  story. 

Eleanore  and  Antoinette  lost  little  by  their  exchange 
of  the  seclusion  of  the  school-room  on  a  Sunday  evening 
for  the  gaiety  of  their  mother's  house.  For  at  that  pe- 
riod religion  obtained  no  part  of  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  within  the  walls  of  the  seminary  of  the  abbey 
at  Reading.  The  young  ladies  were  indeed  taken  to 
church,  where,  having  spent  an  hour  or  more  in  smo- 
thered titters,  low  whispers,  and  peeping  at  their  neigh- 
bours in  the  next  pew,  it  was  considered- that  their  reli- 
gious duties  were  fulfilled ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  wal 
spent  in  eating,  walking,  lounging,  and  gosiii^tng  in  the 
IV.  2  E 
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garden,  parlour,  dancing- room,  or  bed-room ;  and  if  any 
individual  of  the  family,  being  more  pious  than  the  rest, 
ventured  to  produce  a  Bible,  a  general  murmur  of  con- 
tempt or  burst  of  ridicule  proceeded  from  every  lip. 

This  is  indeed  a  sad,  but  I  fear  too  true,  a  picture  of 
the  state  of  schools  in  general,  about  forty  years  ago.  At 
the  same  time,  perhaps,  more  attention  than  usual  was 
paid  in  this  school  to  some  other  branches  of  education. 

A  good  French  accent,  a  graceful  carriage,  and  an  ac- 
curate ear  for  music,  were  highly  prized  at  the  abbey  j 
and  as  Eleanore  and  Antoinette  possessed  all  these  iu 
uncommon  perfection,  and  were  very  good  figures,  com- 
bining in  their  persons  the  vivacity  and  brilliance  of 
tl^eir  mother's  nation  with  the  fine  bloom  of  their  father's, 
they  were  generally  esteemed  as  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  school,  and  set  forward  in  the  most  prominent  situa- 
tions on  every  occasion  of  display.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  disparity  in  the  dispositions  of  these 
young  people.  Eleanore  had  much  vanity,  which  in- 
duced her  to  accommodate  herself  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  humours  of  those  about  her,  and  readily  to  adopt 
their  modes  and  sentiments,  to  obtain  a  sort  of  popu- 
larity; while  Antoinette  was  more  reserved,  and,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  an  impression 
upon  her,  that  impression,  when  made,  was  more  lasting 
than  any  which  could  be  made  on  her  sister.  These 
were  the  peculiarities  of  their  dispositions;  but,  hi  com- 
mon with  all  other  persons  in  an  unregenerate  state,  they 
were  both  equally  influenced  by  selfish  motives  of  action, 
and  never  lost  sight  of  what  tney  conceived  to  be  their 
own  interests.  And  in  this  place  it  may  perhaps  be  a 
useful  speculation  to  consider  how  far  the  unconverted 
man  ma^  have  the  appearance  of  what  is  good. 

Man,  m  his  unregenerate  state,  may  be  led  to  what  is 
outwardly  right,  by  some  remains  of  natural  affection, 
by  prudence,  by  respect  for  the  opuiions  of  others,  by 
example,  by  good  education,  by  fear  of  punishment  and 
hope  of  reward.  But,  say  the  Articles  of  our  Church, 
as  "  Works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  in- 
jpiration  of  his  Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to  God,  foras- 
wfih  as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither 
do  they  make  men  meet  to  receive  grace;  yea,  rather, 
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for  that  they  are  not  done  as  Grod  hath  willed  and  com- 
manded them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  they  have 
the  nature  of  sin."  (See  ISth  Article.) 

Neither  is  there  any  injustice  in  this ;  for,  I  ask  you, 
what  monarch  on  earth  would  feel  himself  under  obli- 
gation to  any  one  of  his  servants  or  subjects,  who,  in- 
stead of  labouring  to  serve  him  and  promote  his  glory, 
exerted  himself,  however  wisely  and  prudently,  m  es- 
tablishing his  own  honour,  and  in  exalting  his  own 
household?  Would  not  such  a  monarch  say,  "That 
man  may  have  done  well  for  himself,  and  he  has  receiv- 
ed his  reward,  but  he  has  no  demands  upon  me."  Now, 
as  the  relation  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature  is 
infinitely  more  close  than  that  between  the  servant  and 
the*  master,  that  man,  who,  forgetting  God,  goes  about 
to  establish  his  own  righteousness  and  promote  his  own 
honour,  is  infinitely  more  to  be  blamed  than  the  servant 
who  separates  his  interest  from  that  of  his  rightful  lord. 
But  every  unrenewed  and  carnal  man  is  guilty  of  this 
sin.  Wherefore  we  must  agree  with  the  words  of  the 
Article,  and  confess  that  such  works  as  spring  not  from 
faith  partake  of  the  nature  of  sin.  If  we  look  well  to 
our  hearts,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  so. — But  to  return  to 
our  story. 

Eleanore,  in  common  with  many  persons  of  her  fe- 
ther's  country,  had  a  quick  insight  into  character — K 
valuable  quality,  when  rightly  directed,  but  a  dangerous 
gift  in  the  possession  of  an  irreligious  person ;  because 
it  frequently  occasions  the  individual,  not  only  to  de- 
ceive others,  but  also  to  mislead  himself.  However, 
among  the  undiscerning  persons  by  whom  she  was  eda» 
cated,  this  talent  enabled  the  child  to  become  a  very  po- 
pular character ;  and  although  now  and  then  some  in- 
stances of  dissimulation  were  brought  forward  and 
exposed  her  to  censure,  yet  she  generally  had  the  ad- 
dress to  extricate  herself  from  these  difficulties,  and  to 
retain  the  general  regard  in  which  she  was  held.  An- 
toinette had  also  some  friends,  but  they  were  fewer  than 
her  sister's. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  years  of  the  early  childhood  oi 
the  daughters  of  Madame  passed  away  with  little  im- 
provement in  useful  knowledge,  without  any  adranee- 
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ment  towards  better  things,  and  in  the  daily  acqnife^ 
jnent  of  the  corruptions  of  the  world  and  its  vices; 
which  may  be  obtained  in  every  place  of  education 
where  the  closest  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  private  ha- 
bits of  each  individual. 

When  Eleanore  had  attained  her  fourteenth  and  An- 
toinette her  thirteenth  year,  Madame  Northington,  be- 
coming weary  of  her  situation,  and  having  received  in- 
formation of  her  father  not  being  hkely  to  live  long, 
resolved  to  leave  her  daughters  at  school,  and  go  over  to 
France ;  hoping  to  be  able  to  bring  about  some  recon- 
ciliation with  her  friends,  and  to  obtain  some  little  ad- 
dition to  her  narrow  income. 

About  tlie  same  time,  an  old  lady,  who  had,  fifty 
years  before,  received  her  education  under  the  roof  of 
the  abbey,  wished  to  finish  her  days  where  she  had 
spent  many  years  of  her  youth ;  and  prevailed  upon  the 
managers  of  the  school  to  aUow  her  the  use  of  a  plea- 
sant apartment,  in  a  sufficiently  quiet  comer  of  the  old 
building,  to  which  there  was  access  by  a  grand  stair- 
case, little  resorted  to  by  the  younger  part  of  the  family. 

Tnis  room  had  a  window  opening  into  the  garden 
where  the  young  people  used  to  play ;  and  here  the  old 
lady  loved  to  sit,  in  a  summer  evening,  pondering  on  the 
days  that  were  gone,  and  thinking  of  the  generation  now 
nearly  passed  away,  with  whom  5ie  had  often  gambolled 
on  the  same  spot. 

This  old  lady  (whom  we  shall  now  call  Mrs.  Hay) 
had,  in  her  time,  been  a  celebrated  beauty.  She  had 
married  happily,  and  had  reared  several  lovely  children 
almost  to  maturity ;  but  she  had  experienced  the  loss  of 
beauty,  and  was  now  a  widow,  and  childless.  Yet  it 
had  pleased  tlie  Lord,  by  bringing  her  to  a  knowledge 
of  redeeming  love,  and  of  the  blessings  prepared,  in  a 
future  world,  for  those  who  are  united  to  the  Saviour,  to 
compensate  her,  yea,  more  than  compensate  her,  for  the 
worldly  comforts  which  she  had  lost.  And  now  no 
other  care  remained  to  her  than  to  do  what  little  good 
was  in  her  power,  while  waiting  the  summons  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ. 

The  infirmities  of  Mrs.  Hay  were  such,  that  die  never 
1^  her  room,  excepting  when  carried,  by  two  servantSi 
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to  a  sedan-chair,  in  which  she  was  conveyed,  every  Sun- 
day, to  a  place  of  worship ;  and,  as  there  happened,  at 
that  time,  to  be  a  truly  apostolic  minister  in  Reading, 
she  found  real  benefit,  and  ever-new  delight,  in  her 
weekly  attendance  on  his  ministry.  Notwithstanding 
these  infirmities,  the  pious  old  lady  found  means  of  be- 
ing useful,  in  her  own  little  sphere,  among  the  young 
people  with  whom  she  resided.  She  provided  herself 
with  many  books,  adapted  for  the  pious  instruction  of 
youth ;  and  not  a  day  passed  in  which  one  or  other  of 
the  little  inhabitants  of  the  abbey  was  not  introduced  to 
take  her  tea  with  the  old  lady ;  where,  after  having  been 
duly  regaled  with  bunns,  and  other  luxuries  equally 
pleasing  to  the  infant  palate,  the  good  old  lady  presented 
her  visiter  with  a  book,  and  took  occasion  to  point  out 
to  her  certain  important  truths  of  our  blessed  religion. 
Thus  this  excellent  person  continually  busied  herself  in 
sowing  the  good  seed,  quietly  waiting  the  pleasure  of 
the  Lord  to  prosper  her  humble  labours. 

Among  the  young  people  who  particularly  excited  the 
attention  of  Mrs.  Hay,  were  Eleanore  and  Antoinette ; 
who  were  the  children  of  a  nominal  Protestant  and  a 
real  Papist. 

When  Mrs.  Hay  discovered  that  their  mother  was  ab- 
sent, and  their  father  dead,  and  that  they  were  actually 
without  friends  in  the  country,  she  invited  them  fre- 
quently to  her  apartment ;  and  rendered  these  visits  so 
agreeable  to  them,  that  they  became  exceedingly  anxious 
for  the  renewal  of  their  pleasure. 

Madame  Northington,  after  having  been  a  few  weeks 
in  France,  became  more  lax  in  her  correspondence  with 
the  governess  of  her  children,  and  often  allowed  months 
to  pass  without  writing ;  she  also  became  more  tardy  in 
her  remittances,  scarcely  paying  the  expenses  of  her 
daughters'  board,  and  leaving  them  very  deficient  with 
respect  to  clothes. 

When  Mrs.  Hay  understood  this  circumstance,  she 
came  very  liberally  forward  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
little  girls ;  and  thus  she  obtained  a  more  decided  in- 
fluence over  them.  Eleanore  and  Antoinette  were  ar- 
rived at  that  age  when  a  deficiency  of  suitable  apiwrdis 
perhaps  more  severely  felt  than  at  any  other ;  and  them- 
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fore  they  were  by  no  means  insensible  of  the  kindness 
of  the  friend  who  rescued  them  from  the  mortification 
of  appearing  more  meanly  dressed  than  their  school- 
fellows. 

Thus  Mrs.  Hay  obtained  a  considerable  influence,  as  I 
before  said,  over  these  young  people ;  and,  as  she  was 
also  revered  by  the  heads  of  the  household,  (who  thought 
it  not  improbable  that  they  might  be  remembered  in  her 
will,)  she  was  allowed  to  receive  them  in  her  room 
whenever  she  pleased,  to  give  them  what  instructions 
she  chose,  and  even  to  take  them  with  her  to  the  place 
of  worship  above  mentioned. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  pious  person,  of  any  denomina- 
tion, to  refrain  from  inculcating  his  own  principles  on 
the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he  continually  associates ; 
hence,  Mrs.  Hay  anxiously  laboured  to  instruct  these 
young  people  in  those  pure  and  Christian  doctrines 
which  she  herself  believed.  She  at  first  began  to  feed 
them  with  the  simple  milk  of  the  Gospel,  such  as  is  given 
to  the  babes  in  Christ ;  and  when  they  seemed  to  have 
received  and  fully  digested  this,  she  proceeded  to  give 
them  stronger  meat. 

Although  the  instructions  given  to  these  two  young 
people,  by  the  other  parts  of  the  family,  were  contrary 
to  those  imparted  by  Mrs.  Hay,  yet  the  truths  imparted 
by  Mrs.  Hay  were  not  wanting  in  thejr  influence  over 
their  minds;  especially,  as  they  received  considerable 
weight  from  the  sense  of  obligation  which  they  could 
not  but  feel  towards  the  old  lady.  However,  during  the 
last  year  of  their  residence  at  school,  this  excellent  old 
lady  died;  and,  some  months  afterwards,  Madame 
Northington  returned  to  England,  having  obtained  no- 
thing by  her  journey  to  France  but  a  small  increase  of  in- 
come ;  her  father  having  refused  to  see  her  before  his 
death,  and  her  other  relations  persisting  in  their  refusal 
to  acknowledge  her. 

When  Madame  arrived  in  England,  she  sent  a  friend 
to  discharge  her  debts  at  the  school,  and  to  bring  her 
daughters  to  her,  at  a  little  village  in  one  of  the  southern 
counties  of  England ;  where  she  had  taken  a  small  house, 
and  where  she  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  residing  near  a 
distant  relation  of  her  late  husband— a  lady  of  consider- 
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able  property,  and  well  disposed  to  treat  her  with  kind- 
ness. 

This  village  was  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  com- 
manding a  distant  view  of  the  sea ;  and  possessing,  among 
other  advantages,  one  which  was  more  rarely  found,  a 
few  years  ago,  than  we  trust  it  now  is ;  viz.  a  pious  and 
enlightened  minister  of  religion,  and  a  population  at  least 
well  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  faith.  Mrs, 
Montague  (the  lady  above  mentioned  as  a  relation  of  the 
late  Mr.  Northington)  was,  also,  a  benevolent  and  chari- 
table woman,  lively  and  agreeable  in  conversation,  and 
engaging  to  young  people,  although  strictly  rehgious. 

In  this  society,  Eleanore  presently  discovered  that 
what  she  had  learned  from  Mrs.  Hay  rendered  her  com- 
pany more  acceptable  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been ;  and  Antoinette,  from  frequently  hearing  the  same 
things  repeated  which  she  had  first  heard  from  the  old 
lady  at  the  boarding-school,  was,  by  the  divine  blessing) 
led  to  meditate  more  seriously  on  these  subjects  than  i^e 
had  ever  before  done.  But,  as  I  shall  have  occasion,  by 
and  by,  to  speak  more  particularly  on  the  effects  which 
this  society  produced  upon  the  yoimg  people,  I  refrain 
from  enlarging  upon  them  in  this  place. 

The  person  sent  by  Madame  Northington  for  her 
daughters  was  an  aged  relation,  whom  she  had  met  in 
her  travels,  and  who  had  accompanied  her  to  England ; 
intending  to  remain  with  her  some  time  in  her  retreat. 
He  had  all  the  politeness  and  all  the  affability  of  an  old 
beau  of  the  past  age ;  could  play  at  tric-trac^  dance  a 
minuet,  and  prepare  a  stew,  with  equal  facility ;  and  was 
equally  animat^  when  talking  politics,  or  giving  direc- 
tions for  making  a  French  pie.  He  wore  a  silk  night- 
cap at  home,  with  a  large  surtout,  and  red  morocco  dip- 
pers ;  but,  when  seen  abroad,  generally  appeared  in  an 
old  military  coat,  and  with  a  chapeau  guarre. 

This  old  gentleman  (whom  we  shall  call  Monsieur 
Beaufleur)  conducted  the  young  ladies  very  safely, 
through  London,  to  the  quiet  retreat  in  which  their  mo- 
ther had  taken  up  her  residence,  and  warmly  shared  in 
the  joy  of  the  old  lady  when  she  ran  out,  through  her 
little  garden,  to  embrace  her  daughters,  from  whom  iSam 
had  been  so  long  separated. 
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I  have  given  you  some  idea  of  Madame's  house  in 
Reading,  and  of  the  style  of  its  embellishments.  The 
interior  of  her  new  abode  was  neither  larger  nor  better 
arranged ;  but  its  external  charms  were  such  as  to  give 
delight  to  the  most  insensible  beholder.  It  stood  on  the 
side  of  a  narrow  dingle,  the  hill  rising  above  it  to  a  con- 
siderable height ;  while,  in  front,  it  commanded  a  view 
down  the  dale  even  to  the  sea.  The  heights  above  the 
house  were  clothed  almost  to  their  summits  by  forest 
trees ;  the  whole  scene  affording  the  most  pleasing  re- 
treat for  deep  solitude  and  retirement,  interrupted  only' 
in  one  instance,  where  the  roofs  of  a  few  houses,  belong- 
ing to  a  neighbouring  village,  appeared  peeping  from 
among  the  trees ;  the  rest  of  the  village  being  withdrawn 
firom  view  by  the  winding  of  the  valley. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mrs.  Northington's  house 
was  a  garden,  at  that  season  of  the  year  blooming  with 
many  rose  trees ;  which,  together  with  a  jasmine  that 
cicpt  over  the  rustic  porch  m  front  of  the  cottage,  shed 
a  perfume  far  and  wide  through  the  valley. 

After  the  first  exclamations  of  joy  had  passed  between 
the  mother  and  daughters, — exclamations  by  no  means 
so  tempered  on  the  part  of  Madame  as  those  which 
would  nave  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  a  lady  of  the 
same  rank  of  our  own  country, — the  young  people  were 
lixl  into  the  house ;  where  their  mother  regaled  them  with 
fruit  and  coflfee,  served  by  the  same  Irish,  French,  and 
English  damsel  before  mentioned ;  who,  having  accom- 
panied Madame  through  all  her  perambulations,  was 
now  again  become  her  sole  handmaid  in  her  new  dwelling. 

It  must  be  supposed  that  the  arrival  of  two  accomplish- 
ed and  exceedingly  handsome  young  ladies  in  a  small 
country  place,  and  young  ladies  too,  distantly  related  to 
the  great  lady  of  the  village,  should  make  some  talk  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  that  many  should  be  anxious  to 
see  them.  Accordingly,  the  day  after  the  arrival  of 
Eleanore  and  Antoinette,  most  of  the  persons  in  the  vil- 
lage and  neighbourhood,  who  were  in  a  condition  to  pay 
visits,  called  upon  Madame;  and  Mrs.  Montague,  in 
character  of  a  cousin  of  their  father,  invited  the  whole 
fomily  to  her  house,  and  showed  every  khidness  which 
could  oossibly  be  expected. 
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I  have  before  said,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  village 
were  blessed  with  a  pious  minister;  Mrs.  Montague  alio 
was  pious ;  and  through  her  influence,  there  were  many 
professors  of  religion  in  the  place;  on  whose  character 
we  would  not  wish  to  decide,  although  certain  incon- 
sistencies in  their  conduct  must  lead  one  to  suspect  that 
some  of  them,  at  least,  professed  more  than  they  really 
felt. 

Mrs.  Montague  was  a  lady  of  high  extraction.  Hhe 
had  been  handsome,  and  certainly  enjoyed  superior  ta- 
lents for  conversation,  with  an  extent  of  general  know- 
ledge not  common  in  females.  She  had  been  left  a  wi- 
dow, a  few  years  before,  in  full  possession  of  her  hus- 
band's large  estates ;  and  hereby  possessed  an  extensive 
influence  in  the  neighbourhood. 

This  lady  had  formerly  been  a  leader  in  fashion ;  and 
possessed  the  peculiar  and  rare  talent  of  rendering  mix- 
ed society  agreeable  and  lively,  without  the  use  of 
worldly  excitements.  She  had  been  brought  to  a  know- 
ledge of  religion,  some  years  since,  through  the  means 
of  a  minister  whom  she  had  heard  at  Weymouth;  and 
her  zeal  and  animation  were  soon  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  what  is  right ;  and  wonderful  was  the  change  which 
she  shortly  effected  within  the  circle  of  her  influence. 
Every  plan  of  moral  improvement,  or  for  bettering  the 
state  of  the  poor,  which  came  to  her  knowledge,  was 
immediately  tried.  Nothing  was  now  heard  of  at  Mon- 
tague-house but  Sunday-schools,  schools  of  industry, 
spinning-feasts,  reading-societies,  and  suitable  works  to 
be  sold  at  a  repository  in  a  neighbouring  town,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor. 

It  was  certainly  most  delightful  to  see  talents,  in-r 
fluence,  and  money,  thus  employed;  and  much  good 
was  speedily  effected.  One  hindrance  to  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague's plans,  however,  at  first  existed.  This  was  an  old 
rector,  who  hated  every  thing  new,  whether  good  or 
bad,  useful  or  destructive.  But  this  obstacle  was  speedily 
removed  by  the  death  of  the  old  gentleman;  and  as 
Mrs.  Montague  had  the  living  in  her  gift,  she  failed  not 
to  appoint  a  person  in  his  place  whose  ways  and  modes 
of  thinking  were  agreeable  to  her  own. 

The  gentleman  on  whom  she  was  led  to  fix  was  a 
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young  man,  who,  to  a  wann  heart,  added  a  sound  judg- 
ment, with  correct  and  extensive  views  of  religion. 
Such  a  man  was  Mr.  Harwood ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  he  proved  a  blessing  to  the  little  society. 

Aided  by  Mr.  Harw(X)d,  Mrs.  Montague's  plans  now 
prospered  to  the  utmost  of  her  desires,  and  presently 
produced  such  a  revolution  in  the  village  as  astonished 
all  who  witnessed  it.  A  stream  of  active  benevolence 
ran  through  the  society ;  young  ladies  appeared  visit- 
ing from  house  to  house,  instructing  children,  praying 
by  the  sick,  and  administering  to  their  wants ;  and  the 
young  men  were  little  behind  them  in  similar  exertions. 

Mrs.  Montague  had  a  protegee,  a  young  person  whom 
she  had  rescued  from  a  very  distressed  situation,  having 
been  induced  to  this  act  of  charity  by  the  warmth  of  re- 
ligious feeling  which  she  had  exhibited.  This  young 
lady  (whom  we  shall  call  Joanna)  was,  however,  though 
we  hope  not  wholly  unaffected  by  true  religion,  one  of 
the  worst  helpmates  which  Mrs.  Montague  could  have 
selected ;  being  at  the  same  time,  pleasing  in  her  man- 
ners and  extremely  injudicious ;  active  in  her  benevo- 
lence, but  ambitious  and  changeable ;  when  fond  of  any 
one,  she  was  unable  to  see  a  single  fault  in  his  or  her 
character ;  connecting  the  grossest  flattery  with  her  re- 
gards ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  as  might  be  expected, 
Bhe  could  see  no  good  whatever  in  those  who  did  not 
please  her. 

The  influence  of  this  young  person  over  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague was  so  great,  that  she  could  almost  persuade  her 
to  any  thing,  or  turn  her  from  any  purpose ;  and,  as 
she  was  that  lady's  almoner,  her  influence  in  the  vil- 
lage was  even  greater  than  that  which  she  exercised 
within  the  precincts  of  the  mansion-house. 

Having  now  described  the  characters  to  whom  I  am 
about  to  introduce  the  family  which  has  afforded  the 
chief  subject  of  this  memoir;  I  procc^  to  remark,  that, 
where  religion  becomes  the  order  of  the  day;  or,  to  use 
another  term,  when  religion  walks  in  silver  slippers — 
when  it  is  creditable  to  be  religious — when  ignorance  of 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture  is  generally  censured— then  is 
the  time  to  dr^id  h3rpocrisy,  and  to  guard  against  self- 
deception. 
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Mrs.  Montague  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  arrival 
of  the  young  ladies,  than  she  hastened  to  pay  her  re- 
spects to  them,  accompanied  by  her  inseparable  friend. 

Madame  received  the  ladies,  in  her  disorderly  parlour, 
with  the  same  ease  as  if  she  had  been  surrounded  by  the 
splendours  of  a  royal  palace;  not  a  whit  conscious  of 
the  want  of  her  cap  and  wig,  or  of  the  loose  state  of  her 
morning-dress,  which,  by  the  by,  the  always  wore  with- 
out her  corset  Mrs.  Montague  had  seen  enough  of  the 
world  to  be  rather  amused  than  surprised  at  the  national 
peculiarities  of  Madame,  at  the  superlative  politeness  of 
the  old  gentleman^  and  the  familiarity  of  the  maid;  while 
the  appearance  of  her  two  young  cousins,  who  united 
the  decorum  of  English  manners  with  the  animation  of 
their  parents'  countries,  so  greatly  pleased  and  surprised 
her,  that,  when  she  returned  to  her  carriage,  in  company 
with  Joanna,  she  could  not  help  expressing  her  admira- 
tion; adding  the  pious  wish  that  these  young  people 
might  be  spiritually  benefited  by  their  residence  in  that 
village.  "  They  are  charming  young  women  in  person 
and  manner,  Joanna,"  she  said :  "  you  must  cultivate  their 
friendship,  and  lead  them  right,  if  possible." 

"  I  shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  so  doing.  Ma- 
dam," said  Joanna,  "  and,  indeed,  I  already  hope  well 
concerning  one  of  them." 

"  Of  the  little  Antoinette  you  mean  ?"  returned  Mrs. 
Montague :  "  yes,  there  is  a  modesty  and  tenderness  in 
her  aspect  which  charmed  me.  I  have  seldom  seen  eyes 
at  once  so  dark  and  yet  so  soft  in  their  expression." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Joanna,  "  she  has  fine  eyes;  but  I  do 
not  think  so  weU  of  her  as  of  her  sister.  While  you  was 
conversing  with  Madame,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
coursing with  both  sisters;  and  I  found  an  openness  and 
warmth  in  Eleanore  which  delighted  me  beyond  ex- 
pression. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Montague,  "  you  must  be  the 
best  judge  of  young  people,  Joanna;  they  speak  more 
unreservedly  to  each  other  than  to  their  elders.  Surely 
they  are  charming  girls ;  and,  as  they  dine  with  us  to- 
morrow, we  must  endeavour  to  interest  them  in  our 
little  plans  of  charity;  and  thus  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
make  them  useful." 
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The  next  day  Mrs.  Montague  invited  some  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  her  neighbours  to  meet  Madame  and  her 
Cunily;  and  she  evinced  her  attention  by  desiring  cer- 
tain stews  and  hashes  to  be  prepared  according  to  the 
French  fashion. 

When  Madame  arrived  at  Montague-House  at  the 
hour  appointed,  she  looked  at  least  ten  years  younger 
than  she  had  done  the  day  before,  by  reason  of  her  wig, 
her  rouge,  and  her  bodice;  and,  being  much  pleased 
With  the  polite  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Montague,  she  was  in 
high  spirits,  and  made  herself  very  agreeable. 

Tlie  old  gentleman  enjoyed  his  dinner  and  the  bottle 
of  French  wine  which  was  set  before  him;  and,  accord- 
fau^y,  failed  not  to  pay  many  very  high  compliments  to  the 
lady  of  the  house.  In  the  mean  time,  Joanna  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  Eleanore;  and  invited  her  to  unite 
in  various  schemes  of  visiting  the  poor,  giving  instruc- 
tkm,  working,  reading,  and  walking. 

After  dinner,  the  Icdies  adjourn^  to  a  little  favourite 
apartment  of  Mrs.  Montague,  elegantly  and  usefully  Air- 
niBhed  with  bookcases,  Indian  cabinets,  instruments  of 
music,  and  specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  arranged  in  taste- 
Ail  confusion  over  the  apartment.  This  favourite  re- 
treat had  glass  doors,  which  opened  into  a  flower  gar- 
den, or  kind  of  wilderness  of  sweets:  and,  as  it  was  the 
height  of  summer,  the  doors  were  open,  and  all  the  per- 
Ihmes  of  this  flowery  Paradise  circulated,  in  conse- 
quence, throughout  the  room. 

^Charmant!  charmant!"  exclaimed  Madame,  as  she 
aeated  herself  on  a  sofa  in  front  of  these  open  doors; 
^Madame  Montague  is  perfectly  French  in  her  taste." 

In  this  pleasant  retreat  the  ladies  were  presently  joined 
by  the  gentlemen;  and  while  they  were  taking  their 
oofiee,  which  the  old  gentleman  (whom  we  shall  call 
Monsieur)  declared  to  be  excellent,  a  number  of  delicate 
▼oices  were  heard,  issuing  from  an  adjoining  apartment, 
accompanied  by  a  flne  organ. 

Every  eye  was  instantly  turned  to  the  side  from  which 
the  sound  proceeded;  and  Joanna,  rising,  opened  a  fold- 
ing-door, and  exposed  a  group  of  little  charity-children, 
neatly  dressed,  standing  in  a  half-circle,  and  aijaging  a 
hymn  of  Cowper's. 
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Madame,  although  she  but  half  comprdiaided  the 
acene,  was  all  ecirtaey;  and  immediately  reeollected 
BQmeUiing  in  her  native  ccnmtry  to  compare  with  it. 

The  littie  diildren  having  finished  their  hjrmn,  with* 
drew ;  the  doors  were  closed,  and  the  conversation  na- 
Inrally  turned  upon  the  subject  of  the  various  plans 
which  were  gomg  forward  for  benefiting  the  poor  in  the 
pari^.  Eleanore  and  Antoinette  were  requested  to  give 
their  assistance.  The  young  people  both  declared  their 
willingness  to  forward  any  scheme  of  Mrs.  Montague's; 
Bnd  Madame  seemed  to  enter  warmly  into  every  thing 
Which  was  brought  forward*  , 

When  they  had  finished  their  coffee,  a  walk  in  the 
flower  garden  was  proposed.  Madame  was  no  great 
Walker;  but  she  was  too  polite  to  say,  ^  No,"  to  any 
thing  whieh  Mrs.  Montague  seemed  to  dewre.  fitw 
therefore  put  on  her  shawl;  and  Antoinette  being  ready 
to  offer  her  arm,  the  party  stepped  out  into  the  garden. 

When  a  number  of  persons  engage  in  a  pleasurable 
walk,  it  is  natural  for  them  to  separate  into  parties.  I^idi 
was  now  the  case.  The  elder  persons  extended  their 
walk  only  as  &r  as  an  alcove  at  the  further  end  of  the 
flowery  wilderness,  where  they  sat  down  to  converse; 
and  the  younger  people  scattered  thanselves,  in  pairiL 
or  trios,  over  Sie  wide  domain  without  the  iron  rails  m 
the  flower  ffard^i.  Antoinette  only  remained  with  hsr 
mother  and  the  rest  of  the  elders. 

Among  the  little  distinct  parties  before  mentioned,  we 
shall  accompany  only  one,  which  consisted  of  Joanna 
and  fileanore.  These  young  people  had  already  per- 
suaded themsdves  tiiat  they  were  vastly  fond  of  each 
other;  and  Joanna  was  now  proceeding  to  lead  Eleanore 
into  a  still  more  dangerous  illusion,  namely,  that  she 
was 'in  a  very  advanced  state  of  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience with  respect  to  religion,  and  that  she  was  about 
to  be  a  very  shining  light  m  their  little  society.  "  Do^ 
my  dear,  tell  me  a  little  more  of  that  dear,  good  old  lady, 
Ifrs.  Hay,"  said  Joanna,  as  soon  as  they  had  reached  a 
retired  walk  in  the  rturubbery.  "  And  so  riie  took  ini- 
nite  pahis  with  you,  and  brought  3rou  to  a  knowledge 
of  your  Saviour,  and  of  the  need  of  a  change  of  heart? 
WelL  this  is  indeed  a  blesdng,  and  what  I  did  not  ei- 

IV.  ap 
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peet  to  hear.    To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  understood  that 
yma  family  were  all  Roman  Catholics." 

^'No,"  said  Eleanore,  "my  father  was  a  Protestant; 
and  he  left  it,  as  his  last  injunction,  that  we  should  be 
educated  in  a  Ihrotestant  school." 

''But  Madame  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  is  she  not?*' 
aiked  Joanna. 

'^  O  yes."  said  Eleanore ;  "  and  so  is  Monsieur.'* 

''Well,  but,"  asked  Joanna,  "  are  you  satisfied  to  see  a 
dear  parent  and  an  old  friend  living  in  error?" 

"  But  they  think  themsdves  right,"  replied  Eleanore. 

"So  you  may  say  of  heathens,"  said  Joanna,  ''that 
tfaev  think  themselves  riffht  But  should  you  be  satis- 
fied to  leave  a  relation  in  heathenism?" 

"No,"  returned  Eleanore,  "certainly  not  But,  if  I 
Here  to  say  any  thing  to  my  mother  on  the  subject  of 
her  religion,  I  should  ofiend  her  past  forgiveness." 

"And  what,  then,"  said  Joanna,  "  are  you  to  conceal 
the  truth  from  your  mother,  because  you  fear  you  shall 
give  oflence  ?  Do  you  know,  that  we  are  to  consider 
ooraelves  blessei},  if  we  are  persecuted  for  nghteousness' 
aake?" 

Eleanore  made  no  answer. 

"You  have  been  blessed,  my  dear  Eleanora"  con* 
tinned  Joanna,  "with  a  knowledge  of  the  truth;  you 
have  been  brought  to  know  the  necessity  of  a  new  heart ; 
yon  feel  the  privilege,  the  happiness  of  being  a  Chn*- 
tian  indeed;  and  do  you  hesitate  to  impart  the  same 
blenings  to  your  dear  mother — to  the  uriend  of  your 
youth — to  her  who  ^ve  you  birth?  and  will  you  al- 
low her  to  live  and  die  in  darkness,  to  the  utter  perdi- 
tioD  of  her  soul  and  body?  O,  Eleanore,  I  am  sure  your 
heart  will  not  suffer  you  to  continue  in  this  neglect !" 

Joanna  then  proceeded  to  mention  a  number  of  trials, 
"Which  she  had  undergone,  or  fancied  she  had  under- 
gone, for  the  sake  of  religion :  and  wished  to  make  it 
nppear,  that  she  had  been  a  heroine  and  a  victim ;  and 
that  it  was  necessary  that  Eleanore  should  become  <Mie 
also,  if  she  would  prove  the  sincerity  of  her  profession. 

Tlie  effect  of  this  conversation  on  Eleanore  was,  pro- 
bably, not  exactly  such  as  Joanna^  intended,  but  cer- 
tainly, it  was  what  might  be  expecteii ;  for  she  returned 
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to  the  cofmpeny  full  of  inflated  notions  respecting  her 
own  religious  attainments,  and  full  of  dissatisfied  and 
pragmatical  feelings  with  regard  to  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Montague's  carriage  was  ready,  at  an  early  hour, 
to  convey  Madame  and  her  family  back  to  their  cottage^ 
where  they  arrived  at  their  usual  supper-hour. 

The  little  repast  which,  for  the  most  part,  consisted 
of  fruit  and  salad,  was  ready  prepared  when  they  arriv- 
ed; and  ihey  sat  down  to  partake  of  it,  and  to  talk  over 
the  events  of  the  day. 

Madame  spoke  first,  and  expatiated  on  the  politesse. 
the  elegance,  the  magnificence,  the  perfect  gotu^  or 
every  tiling  at  Montague-House.  She  enlarged,  with 
warmth,  on  the  hymn  and  beautiful  group  of  children ; 
and  complained,  in  the  same  breath,  that  her  shoes  had 
pinched  her  all  day ;  she  asked  if  she  had  looked  well, 
and  expressed  a  wish  that  Mrs.  Montague  would  wear 
rouge,  and  not  persist  in  wearing  her  own  hair,  which 
she  declared  to  be  a  "  cotume  pas  trop  decaite  pour  une 
dame  d'un  certain  age." 

Monsieur,  in  his  turn,  or,  rather,  at  the  same  tim& 
was  emphatic  in  discussing  the  merits  of  the  pates  and 
fricassees  ;  and  declared  that  he  had  before  conceived 
It  to  be  beyond  the  genius  of  an  Engli^  cuisinier  to 
compound  a  vol-att-ventyor  to  whip  up  a  saufflet 

Atter  which,  Madame,  addressing  her  daughters,  said 
idle  had' hoped,  when  she  heard  the  music  in  the  next 
room,  that  they  were  about  to  make  up  a  few  quadrilles ; 
adding,  that  the  ESnglish  were  by  no  means  adroit  in 
making  an  evening  pass  off  agreeably ;  and  she  called 
on  Monsieur  to  support  her  assertion.  From  which^  it 
might  be  easily  gathered,  that  ^e  could  not  conceive 
how  a  person  of  common  sense  shoidd  make  any  objec- 
tion to  dancing:  indeed,  she  added,  that,  for  her  part, 
thouffh  a  little  out  of  practice,  had  a  dance  been  pro- 
posed, and  Monsieur  had  offered  his  hand,  she  would 
nave  made  it  appear  that  she  had  been  formeriy,  at  least, 
one  of  the  first  dancers  in  that  country  where  everjr 
peasant  danced  with  a  superior  grace. 

Monsieur  failed  not  to  acknowledge  the  obligaticHis  he* 
feii  for  the  readiness  Madame  expr^sed  to  be  led  out  Inr 
him;  and  AntoineRe,  smiling  good  humouredly,  ligni* 
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ied  to  her  mother,  that  she  had  reason  to  rejoiee  in 
Mn.  Montague's  scruples  with  respect  to  dancing ;  <^ 
•enring,  that  it  would  have  been  a  cruel  punifsAunent  to 
lunre  figured  off  in  the  cotillion  while  sufiering  under  the 
pmmre  of  tight  shoes. 

''Oh!  j'avois  oublie  tout  cela,"  rephed  Madame, 
gi»Tely ;  "mais  reyenons  au  fait?  Est-il  possible!  Is 
It  a  fact?  does  Madame  Montague  think  ill  of  the 
duKse?" 

^  Madame  Montague  is  a  Lutheran,"  remarked  Mon- 
iitar;  ''and  Madame  knows  that  such  persons  have 
Teiy  singular  ideas." 

^Bon !  bon !"  said  Madame,  shrugging  up  her  shoul- 
ders in  her  turn;  "jecompreuds;  I  understand.  Mais 
c'est  pitoy^ble,  c'est  pitoyable;  neanmoins,  Mrs.  Mod- 
ta^^  est  si  amiable,  si  parfaitement  comme  il  faut,  that 
•Hlfout  pardonner  ses  prejuges  nationales;  her  national 
prajndices." 

^They  are  not  national  prejudices,  mamma,"  said 
Eleanore;  "the  English,  in  general,  do  not  object  to 
dancing.  But  Mrs.  Montague  is,  you  know,  particularly 
pioiis ;  and  I  only  wish  we  were  all,  in  eome  respects, 
VMKte  conformed  to  her  ways." 

^Eh,  pourquoi?"  said  Madame,  "I  am  no  Lutheran. 
Heaven  preserve  me !"  and  she  seemed  alarmed. 

^I  wifdi,  mamma,"  replied  Eleanore,  "  that  your  pre- 
judices against  the  Reformed  Church  were  not  so  deeply 
rooted.  I  cannot  doubt  but  that,  if  you  and  Monsieur 
would  study  the  subject  with  cooUmss^  you  would  soon 
diiooverthe  errors  of  your  present  faith." 

Ifonsieur  let  fall  a  portion  of  salad  which  he  was  eon- 
Wfing  to  his  mouth ;  and  Madame  flamed  out  withade- 
giee  of  intemperance  which  made  the  gentle  Antoinette 
tnaoable  from  head  to  foot ;  while  the  spirit  of  Eleanofe 
rose  upon  the  occasion. 

We  do  not  pause  to  inquire  whether  the  spirit  whidi 
at  that  time  affected  the  latter  was  a  spirit  of  true  Chris- 
tian heroism,  or  whether  a  small  portion  of  natural  pride 
and  obstinacy  did  not  mingle  itself  therewith.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  her  mothers  indignation  had  no  other 
flftot  than  to  heighten  the  colour  in  Jier  cheek%  and  la 
itrengthen  her  r«Kdution. 
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'' Comment !"  said  Madame;  '^eomment!  and  how  is 
this  ?  I  am,  then,  to  be  catechised  and  called  to  account, 
by  my  daughters,  about  my  fedth? — my  religion? — my 
Church?" 

^ Daughters !  mamma,"  said  Antoinette,  imploringly: 
"I  did  not  speak." 

"  But  I  know  you  think  with  your  sister  in  nil  these 
matters,"  returned  Madame ;  "  I  know  you  do." 

"  You  do  not  know,  mamma,  indeed  you  do  not,"  re- 
plied Antoinette;  "  otherwise,  you  would  never  suppose 
that  my  religion  would  teach  me  to  be  disrespectfiU  and 
midutiful  to  my  mother." 

Madame  was  too  much  inflamed  to  hear  any  apology. 
The  harmony  of  the  little  party  was  completely  inter- 
rupted. Madame  would  take  no  more  supper ;  but  went 
up  to  her  room,  and  called  her  Irish  damsel  to  undress 
her.  Monsieur  went  into  the  kitchen,  to  smoke  a  che- 
rout;  and  Antoinette,  weeping,  followed  her  sister  to 
their  apartment. 

WhAe  the  young  ladies  were  undressing,  they  re- 
mained sUent  though  both  had  much  to  say.  At  length, 
Eleanore  said,  "  Cannot  you  cease  crying  and  sobbing 
at  that  rate,  sister?  AVhy  do  you  delight  in  adding  to 
my  distress ?  Are  not  my  trials  sufficiently  severe?" 

"  Trials !"  repeated  Antoinette :  "  what  do  you  mean  V 

"What  do  I  mean?"  returned  the  pther;  "strange 
that  you  should  ask  me,  or  rather  more  strange  that  you 
should  not  be  able  to  participate  in  all  my  present  feel- 
ings !"-  She  then  recapitulated  to  her  all  that  had  passed 
between  herself  and  Joanna,  respecting  their  mother's 
religious  errors,  and  the  duty  which  was  incumbent  on 
them  to  endeavour  to  convert  her. 

These  ideas  seemed  as  new  to  Antoinette  as  they  had 
been  to  Eleanore ;  and,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  she 
said,  "  Undoubtedly,  sister,  if  dear  Mrs.  Hay  and  Mrs. 
Montague  are  right,  my  poor  mother  must  be  wrong.  If 
there  is  no  name  but  one  whereby  we  can  be  saved, 
those  who  address  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints  must  be  in 
error.  But  I  am  thinking,  Eleanore,  that  we  must  not 
go  rashly  to  work  in  this  business.  Is  there  no  more 
gentle  and  respectful  way  of  addressing  our  dear  parent, 
than  the  one  you  adopted  this  evening?" 

9F9 
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^  Of  course,^  replied  Eleanore,  ^  I  must  be  thought 
wrong,  whatever  way  I  take.  This  was  no  more  t£ui 
what  Miss  Joanna  predicted." 

Antoinette  was  silent ;  and  Eleanore,  in  her  turn,  be» 
gan  to  weep  violently. 

*' Eleanore,  do  not  be  distressed,"  said  Antoinette;  ''I 
cannot  bear  to  see  it." 

''Then  do  not  blame  me,"  she  replied,  "for  being 
anxious  about  our  mother's  spiritual  welfare." 

''I  don't  blame  you,"  said  Antoinette;  '^and  ^et  I 
think  that  you  might  have  chosen  a  softer  way  of  mtio<^ 
ducing  the  subject.  Suppose  that  we  were  to  endeavooi 
to  persuade  our  mother  to  allow  us  to  read  the  Bible  to 
her,  without  entering  into  any  controversy  with  her? 
You  know  that  we  have  been  long  fW>m  her,  and  ws 
may  perhaps  prejudice  her  mind  against  us  by  treating 
the  matter  so  abruptly." 

"  You  were  always  one  of  the  wise  ones,"  replied 
Eleanore ;  "  cleverer  by  far  than  any  one  else." 

Antoinette  made  no  answer ;  and  the  affair  terminated* 

The  next  morning,  Antoinette  remembered  that  her 
mother  had  expressed  a  wish  that  some  roses  should  be 
gathered  while  the  dew  was  upon  them,  to  make  some  pre- 
paration either  for  the  hair  or  comploKion.  ^e  ac- 
cordingly arose  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  was  busy 
among  the  rose-bushes,  when  Madame  appeared  at  the 
parlour-window,  looking  as  if  she  had  not  quite  slept  off 
the  ill-humour  of  the  past  night.  At  sight  of  Antomette 
she  turned  away,  and  said  something  to  Monsieur,  who 
was  within  the  room. 

''  My  mother  is  angry  with  me,"  thought  Antoinette : 
*'  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  this  must  not  b&— this  wHl  not 
forward  our  purpose."  So  saying,  liie  took  up  her  bas- 
ket, and  hastening  into  the  hotue,  riie  presented  her 
roses,  saying,  pleasantly,  "Accept,  dear  mamma,  my 
morning-offering,  and  reward  me  with  the  approval  tiiat 
mothers  only  can  ^ve." 

"  Dear  child,"  said  Madame,  saluting  and  embracing 
her,  "  you  will  not  then  dislike  your  moth^,  because  she 
does  not  think  with  you  in  religion?" 

^  I  am  convinced,  dear  parent,"  r^ied  Antoinette 
'that  our  opmions  are  miMm  nearer  tfaaa  stmgem  tup 
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pofle  them  to  be.  We  love  one  Sayiour;  we  trust  in  him 
only  for  salvation;  and,  being  only  different  members  of 
one  head,  wherein  can  we  so  widely  di£ler?" 

Madame  looked  with  pleasure  at  Monsieur;  who  said, 
'*  Antoinette  looks  as  fresh  as  the  roses  she  has  gath- 
ered." 

"  But  I  hope,  Monsieur,  that  I  shall  not  fade  as  soon,'' 
she  answered;  while  another  compliment  from  Mon- 
sieur followed  of  course. 

The  little  party  then  sat  down  to  breakfast;  and  Ma- 
dame, with  all  the  volatility  and  versatility  of  her  nation^ 
began  to  expatiate  with  Monsieur  upon  the  subject  oi 
rose-water,  rose-syrup,  otto  of  roses,  and  every  conceiv- 
alde  compound  in  whi/ch  roses  are  used;  and  was  so 
warmly  engaged  in  the  business,  that  she  scarcely  per- 
ceived when  Eleanore  ctune  in,  and  certainly  did  not 
observe  that  Eleanore  still  looked  disconcerted.  Sorting, 
pulling  and  drying  the  roses,  occupied  Madame  so  fully 
for  some  hours  after  breakfast,  that  she  seemed  to  have 
lost  the  recollection  of  every  other  af&ir.  And  thus 
passed  over  the  first  storm  excited  by  Eleanore  on  the 
subject  of  religion. 

In  the  midst  of  this  bustle  about  the  roses,  and  while 
the  whole  uncarpeted  floor  was  scattered  with  leaves  and 
stalks,  Joanna  arrived,  by  appointment,  to  take  Eleanore 
out  with  her.  Madame  was  not  disconcerted  at  the  con- 
fusion in  which  her  house  was  found;  and  I  doubt  whe- 
ther she  would  have  been  at  all  perplexed,  had  the  roses, 
by  which  she  had  been  surrounded,  been  so  many  cab- 
bage-leaves or  onions. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  Joanna,  she  inquired  kindly  after 
Mrs.  Montague,  complained  of  the  pain  she  had  felt  all 
night  from  having  worn  tight  shoes,  and  entreated  Ma- 
demoiselle to  come  back  and  dine  with  her  after  her  walk, 

^  We  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  Madame,"  said  Joanna, 
^and,  therefore,  I  must  decline  your  invitation;  but  I 
hope  you  will  allow  your  daughters  to  return  with  me 
to  Mrs.  Montague's." 

'^ Please  yourselves,  yoimg  people,"  said  Madame;  ''I 
would  have  you  eiigoy  yourselves;  now  is  your  time." 
80  saying,  she  bade  both  her  daughters  prepare  for  their 
walk. 
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But  Antoinette,  excusing  herself,  said,  ^^  No,  mammfl^ 
I  cannot  leave  you  to  finish  your  roses  by  yourself." 

What  were  Antoinette's  motives  for  not  leaving  her 
mother  will  reveal  themselves  hereafter,  by  other  parts 
of  her  conduct.  But,  whatever  they  were,  the  compli- 
ment seemed  to  gratify  Madame;  who,  in  return,  ap^ 
peared  reluctant  to  allow  her  continuance  with  her. 

As  soon  as  Eleanore  found  herself  again  alone  witii 
her  new  friend  Joanna,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  repre- 
sented the  scene  of  the  last  night  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
excite  her  friend's  sympathy  in  a  very  powerful  degree. 

"  I  admire  your  virtuous  courage,  my  dear  Eleanore,'' 
she  said;  "and  I  trust  that  you  will  not  be  cast  down, 
but  will  persevere  in  the  good  work  which  you  have  so 
happily  commenced.  The  spiritual  interest  of  our 
friends  is  that  for  which  we  should  be  anxious  above  all 
things ;  and  although,  in  the  promotion  of  this,  we  may 
occasion  ourselves  many  enemies,  and  may  sacrifice 
many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  ensure  much  suffering, 
yet  we  ought  nobly  to  persevere;  for  we  shall  assuredly 
meet  with  our  reward  in  the  next  world,  if  not  in  this.** 

There  is  a  great  propensity  in  human  beings  to  fancy 
themselves  heroes  and  heroines.  Yoang  ladies  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  representing  themselves  as  great  suf* 
ferers ;  indeed,  many  well-meaning  persons,  of  each  sex, 
draw  down  persecutions  upon  themselves,  by  assuming 
too  much  importance  in  religion,  and  hastily  concluding 
that  all  their  connexions  are  in  league  against  them. 

Joanna,  as  the  elder  of  these  two  young  people,  and 
the  adviser,  ought  to  have  considered  whether  this  work 
of  converting  Madame  to  the  Protestant  Church  might 
not  have  been  better  attempted  by  a  stranger  than  by  her 
own  daughter ;  or,  if  to  be  done  by  her  daughter,  whe- 
ther a  rentier  mode  of  proceeding  might  not  be  more 
Srudently  adopted  than  tne  one  to  which  fl^e  was  urging 
er  friend,  ^e  ought  also  to  have  looked  somewhat 
more  carefully  for  the  evidences  of  Eleanore's  own  con- 
version, before  she  employed  her  in  the  work  of  convert- 
ing others.  For,  alasl  it  is  a  certain,  though  a  melan- 
choly truth,  that  many  have  mistaken  a  partial  reform 
in  some  parts  of  their  character  and  conduct,  for  that 
great  and  thorough  change  of  the  whole  man,  called  in . 
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Scripture,  the  new  birth.  A  base  metal  may  be  cast 
into  various  forms,  yet  its  nature  remains  the  same.  All 
the  external  acts  of  religion  are  within  the  compass  of 
natural  abilities.  There  may  be  sore  pangs  and  throes 
of  conscience,  which  may  fail  in  leading  a  person  to 
God.  A  man  may  be  able  to  talk  well  on  religion,  and 
yet  know  nothing  of  ihe  power  of  it;  he  may  give  all 
his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  his  body  to  be  burned, 
and  yet  have-  no  religion.  The  work  of  true  ^ce  is 
generally,  if  not  invariably,  found  to  commence  m  deep 
self-abasement 

But  Joanna  had  &iled  to  look  for  suitable  evidences ; 
or  perhaps  she  was  not  duly  apprised  of  their  nature; 
she,  therefore,  utterly  failed  in  her  judgment  of  the  cha- 
racter ^e  had  to  deal  with ;  and  so  marred  the  work 
which  she  hoped  to  promote. 

I  shall  not  follow  Eleanore  and  Joanna  in  all  thdr 
rambles  this  day.  They  visited  several  poor  sick  per- 
sons, a  school,  and  other  places.  But  Joanna  was  gene- 
rally in  so  great  a  hurry  to  be  doing  something  else,  in 
some  other  place,  that  she  was  prevented  from  complet- 
ing what  she  had  begun  where  she  was.  Activity, 
through  every  period  of  life,  is  valuable ;  but  when  ac- 
tivity amounts  to  restlessncMt,  it  is  almost  a  worse  ex« 
treme  than  total  indolence;  for  although  sometimes 
restless  and  enterprising  characters  have  been  the 
means  of  good,  it  has  generally  been  occasioned  by  the 
subsequent  labours  of  more  steady  and  plodding  ones.— 
But  to  leave  these  reflections  which  the  subject  so  con- 
tinually suggests. 

The  young  people,  having  cbncluded  their  business, 
repaired  to  Montague-House  to  dinner;  after  which, 
they  empk)yed  themselves  with  thdr  needle,  and  in 
forming  new  plans  for  the  next  day,  till  near  sunset ;  when 
Joanna  proposed  to  return  with  Eleanore,  and  to  brinff 
her  back  to  the  cottage  by  a  circular  road,  which  would 
l€»d  them  through  the  wood  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

The  scenery  in  and  about  the  valley  which  included 
Madame  Northington's  house  was,  as  I  before  said,  re- 
markably fine ;  and  tbe  view,  from  the  highest  point  cxf 
the  hill  above  the  cottage,  striking  in  the  extreme. 
.    The  young  people  &a  nearly  attained  this  summit^ 
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when  they  were  accosted  by  Mr.  Harwood,  who  liad 
beea  walking  that  way,  and  who,  being  al  a  small  dis- 
Unce  below,  hastened  up  the  hill  to  join  them.  HaTiiiff 
directed  Eieanore  to  the  different  objecto  visible  around 
them,  he  offered  to  conduct  them  by  the  shortest  way 
through  the  wood  to  the  cottage,  lliey  thanked  him, 
and  he  accordingly  led  them  in  among  the  trees,  and 
soon  brought  them  to  a  spot  where  they  saw  the  house 
directly  at  their  feet ;  affording,  with  its  thatched  roof, 
its  green  porch,  and  abounding  rose-bushes,  now  in  high 
bloom,  a  delightful  picture  of  rural  beauty  and  retire- 
ment On  the  little  green  just  before  the  porch,  sat 
Madame  employed  with  her  needle;  and  on  a  lower 
seat  b}  her  side  was  Antoinette,  simply  dressed,  her 
dark  luiir  being  knotted  at  the  top  of  her  head.  She  was 
partly  leaning  against  her  mother's  knee,  in  somewhat 
of  a  childish  attitude :  and  was  so  deeply  engaged  with 
a  book  she  was  reading  aloud,  that  she  did  not  hear  the 
Toices  of  her  sister  and  companions,  though  they  called 
to  her  more  than  once. 

^What  an  engaging  scene,"  said  Mr.  Harwood,  "there 
presents  itself,  Msdemoiselle ! — your  gentle  sister  wait- 
mg  Uius  affectioni^ly  on  her  mother !  If  they  had  ex- 
pMted  us,  I  should  almost  have  fancied  that  they  had 
placed  themselves  there  on  purpose  to  Uxm  a  scene  of 
peace  and  harmony." 

The  party  now  descended  from  the  hill,  and  presently 
appeared  at  the  gate  of  the  cottage-gcffdai ;  but  ap- 
proached so  quietly,  that  they  could  distinctly  hear  the 
voice  of  Antoinette  reading  in  French  to  her  mother. 

As  soon  as  they  appeared,  Madame  and  her  daughter 
anxM,  and  Madame  came  forward  to  receive  them  with 
her  usual  vivacity.  She  invited  Mr.  Harwood  and  Jo- 
anna to  come  into  the  garden,  and  despatched  Antoi- 
nette to  bring  some  fruit  During  the  absence  of  An- 
toinette, Mr.  Harwood  took  up  the  book  which  she  had 
been  reading,  and  perceiving  that  it  was  a  French  Bi- 
ble, he  laid  it  down  again,  with  a  feeling  of  increased 
respect  for  the  young  lady  to  whom  it  belonged. 

When  the  visiters  were  gone,  and  the  family-party 
again  assembled  round  their  supper-table,  Madame  ui« 
quired  of  Eieanore  how  ilhe  had  spent  her  day. 
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The  young  lady,  in  reply,  gaye  a  long  and  ani- 
mated description  of  the  pleasures  she  had  enjoyed^  and 
intimated  that  few  people  knew  how  to  make  life  so 
agreeable  as  Mrs.  Montague. 

Madame  acknowledge  that  Mrs.  Montague  was  a 
charming  woman. 

"Her  religion,"  returned  ^eanore,  "is  of  the  right 
sort;  it  inspires  every  action;  it  is  not  the  religion  of 
forms  and  ceremonies,  but  that  of  the  heart" 

With  all  this  Madame  acquiesced ;  and  added,  that  she 
was  a  woman  d'un  gout  parfait;  asking  Eleanore 
whether  she  thought  she  had  ever  been  in  France.  And 
then,  flying  from  the  point  in  question,  addressed  herself 
to  Monsieur  on  the  subject  of  the  scHadt^  which  ^e  assert- 
ed had  not  the  flavour  of  a  French  dish  of  the  same  kind. 

"  Apparement !  then,"  said  Monsieur,  "  it  must  be  my 
fault,  for  having  omitted  some  ingredient  in  the  sauce." 

A  vehement  argument  now  arose  upon  the  nature  of 
salade,  and  the  soils  best  suited  for  the  cultivation  of 
vegetaUes.  In  which  dispute,  although  Monsieur  spoke 
with  more  science,  Madcmae  displayed  most  eloqumce) 
and  hence  bore  ofl^  the  palm  of  vict<nry. 

Monsieur  withdrew  to  smoke  his  pipe,  and  Madame 
repaired  to  her  chamber,  requiring  her  daughters  to  at- 
tend upon  her. 

On  the  mantle-piece  in  Madame's  room  was  a  little 
model  of  wax  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  fixed  in  a  glass 
case,  by  which  generally  lay  a  livre  de  prierCy  in  Latin 
and  French.  "Now,"  said  Madame,  having  employed 
her  daughters  a  few  minutes  in  undressing  her,  "  now 
leave  me;  I  am  going  to  be  occupied  by  my  devo- 
tions. You  think,  Eleanore,"  she  added  with  an  air  of 
pique,  "  that  no  one  c^  be  pious  but  Madame  Montague ; 
but  let  me  tell  you  I  have  seen  more  sincere  piety  among 
the  Catholics  than  I  ever  did  among  the  Protestants." 

"  The  piety  of  the  Catholics,  Me^ame,"  replied  E9ea- 
nore,  "  consists  more  in  external  observances  than  that 
of  the  Protestants;  it  will  always,  therefore,  make  a 
greater  show  in  the  view  of  the  world." 

"  Eleanore,"  said  Antoinette,  softly,  "  do  not  let  us  lor 
terrupt  our  mother."  So  saying,  she  took  hold  of  her 
hand  to  draw  her  out  of  the  room.    But  it  was  too  tote; 
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for  Madame'8  anger  being  already  kindled,  she  .poured 
npon  her  daughter  a  torrent  of  displeasure;  in  the  utter- 
ance of  which,  she  used  as  little  nioderation  as  she  com- 
monly did  in  her  expressions  of  pleasure. 

Not  to  have  answered  at  all,  would  have  been  the  best 
plan  which  Eleanore  could  now  have  adopted;  but  for 
wis  kind  of  forbearance,  which  oAen  conquers  by  having 
the  appearance  of  yieldhig,  she  was  by  no  means  in- 
clined.—She  had  not  so  listened  to  the  instructions  of 
her  new  friend,  Joanna;  who  had,  during  the  day,  been 
urging  her  to  show  the  sincerity  of  her  profession  by 
her  endeavours  to  compd  her  mother,  by  the  foree  of 
argument,  and  by  constant  importunitieai,  to  abandon  her 
present  dangerous  and  improper  way  of  thmking.  Jo- 
anna's conversation  had,  also,  tended  to  raise  ^anore 
in  her  own  self-estimation;  and  she  was  exactly  in  that 
temper  which  invites  persecution,  the  pride  imd  sdl^ 
sufficiency  of  which  is  strengthened  by  opposition.  Ac- 
cordingly, insensible  to  the  silent  hints  and  gentle  plead- 
ings of  Antoinette,  she  answered  her  mother  with 
warmth;  and  still  tother  milamed  her  resentment  bf 
carrying  on  the  controversy,  thus  impn^rly  com- 
menced, to  a  considerable  length. 

Antoinette,  at  the  same  time,  though  folly  convinced 
that  her  i^ister  had  truth  on  her  side,  refosed  to  join  her 
against  her  mother;  and  withdrew  to  her  own  apart- 
mentp  where  she  spent  half  an  hour  in  a  state  of  mind 
exquisitely  painful;  bemg  filled  at  one  time  with  doubt 
whether  she  was  not  acting  with  a  sinful  cowardice;  but 
atill  feeling  assured  that  the  measures  which  her  sister 
was  taking  to  convert  their  mother,  were  those  which 
would  obstruct  the  work  so  much  to  be  desired. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  Eleanore  joined  her  sister. 
She  entered  the  room  in  silence,  closed  the  door  after 
her,  and  sat  down,  weeping,  at  the  foot  of  her  bed. 

Antoinette  was  at  a  loss  how  to  address  her,  and  there- 
fore ilemained  for  a  moment  in  silence.  Then,  approach- 
ing her,  and  takinff  her  hand,  she  begged  her  to  be 
comforted;  using  oSier  vague  expressions  of  oMisola- 
tion.  By  whkh  she  evinc^  that  she  had  some  doubts 
of  the  propriety  of  that  conduct  by  which  she  had  drawn 
npon  her  their  mother's  resentment 
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In  answer  to  these  feeble  attempts  at  consolaticNO, 
Eleanore,  in  high  incUgnation  rejecting  her  sister's  hand, 
said,  "  Antoinette,  you  cannot  judge  of  my  feelings ;  you 
have,  I  am  well  convinced,  no  sense  of  the  importance 
of  religion  strong  enough  to  induce  you  to  renounce  all 
for  the  sake  of  your  God.  My  conduct,  therefore,  ap- 
pears improper  to  you ;  and  you  judge  it  better  to  ad- 
minister to  tiie  present  ease  of  our  parent,  at  the  expense 
of  her  spiritual  destruction,  than  expose  yourself  to  her 
momentary  displeasure." 

"  I  am  not  convinced,"  returned  Antoinette,  ^  that  the 
measures  you  take " 

^  That  the  measures  I  take,"  repeated  Eleanore,  inter* 
rupting  her,  "are  altogether  prudent^udicious^^l 
suppose  you  would  add.  This  is  no  more  than  I  ex- 
pected you  would  say — than  I  knew,  beforehand,  all  the 
world  would  say!  I  was  prepared  to  meet  with  anger 
and  persecution ;  and  I  have  found  them.  I  am  not  sur- 
prise ;  I  only  pray  that  I  may  have  fortitude  to  sustahi 
all  I  may  be  doomed  to  suffer." 

"  But,  my  dear  sister,"  returned  Antoinette,  "  granting 
that  I  Imve  not  that  deffree  of  love  for  religion  which 
you  have,  and  which  I  have  reason  to  fear  may  be  tiie 
case,  yet  I  can  assure  you,  that  there  is  nothing  cm  earth 
that  would  give  me  so  much  pleasure  as  to  see  our  dear 
parent's  mind  properly  instr^^ted  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion." 

"Why  then,"  said  Eleanore,  "why  then,  but  fnm 
sinful  fear,  do  you  refuse  to  support  ihe  when  I  endea- 
vour to  accomplish  this?" 

"  Because,"  replied  Antoinette,  "  I  do  not  think  yon 
introduced  the  subject  suitably.  I  think,  that,  instead 
of  doing  her  good,  you  provoke  her  anger,  and  make  her 
adhere  more  closely  to  her  errors.  Would  not  a  gentler 
method  be  better?  might  not  we,  perhaps,  lead  her  im- 
perceptibly to  a  clearer  view  of  the  tmth,  without  openly 
attacRing  those  things  which  she  has  becsi  accoitomed  to 
consider  sacred  and  inviolable?  I  stayed  at  home  whh 
her  purposely  to-day.  in  order  to  please  her ;  and  tiie 
plan  succeeded  so  well,  that  when  she  asked  me  to  read 
to  her,  I  introduced  the  Bible,  and  she  listened  to  it,  lor 
a  length  of  time,  with  much  complaceney.    Now,  may 
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we  not  hope,  if  we  can  get  her  to  hear  the  contents  of 
this  holy  Book,  that  it  may  be  blessed  to  her  ?  and  tha(t 
we  may  thus  avoid  the  unhappiness  of  exciting  her  in- 
diffnation  against  us  ?" 

JiUeanore  persisted  that  the  thing  could  never  be  done 
without  irritation ;  and  declared,  £bat  in  this  cause  she 
was  ready  to  give  up  all  the  peace  of  her  life,  even  life 
itself;  and  Antoinette,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to 
express  her  conviction,  that  a  declared  warfare  ought  to 
be  avoided,  if  possible :  and  the  young  ladies,  each  re- 
taining her  opinion,  went  to  bed,  to  taste  of  a  disturbed 
and  uneasy  sleep. 

The  last  fbur-and-twenty  hours,  passed  in  these  dif- 
ferent ways  by  the  different  members  of  this  family, 
may  serve  for  a  samite  of  many  following  day& 

It  is  no  wonder  J  cannot  sav  that  the  friendship  and 
confidence  between  Joanna  and  EHeanore  grew  graduaJly 
stronger ;  because  this  friendship  had  suddenly  ^ning 
up,  in  a  day,  to  the  usual  bulk  and  solidity  to  whi^ 
young  ladies'  friendships  generally  grow ;  and  every  de- 
sirable and  undesirable  degree  of  confidence  had  be«i 
placed  in  each  other,  before  their  acquaintance  had  beoi 
of  eighty -and-forty  hours'  date. 

Joanna  had  regarded  her  own  character,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed,  m  the  light  of  a  second  perpetuaj 
and  had  described  hersd^us  having  forfeited  every  com- 
fort, privilege,  and  promise  of  life,  for  the  sake  of  reli- 
gion. She  had  also  inspired  her  young  friend  with  the 
same  heroic  feelings ;  for  Eleanore  was  hastily  proceed- 
ing to  entail  upon  herself  the  same  unnecessary  incon- 
veniences that  Joanna  had  done ;  not  perceiving  that  as 
to  any  real  sufferings  and  sacrifices,  her  companion  was 
as  remote  from  them  as  at  any  former  period  of  her  ex- 
istence. 

Joanna  had  not  onlv  explained  the  outward  circum- 
stances of  her  past  life,  but*  all  her  inward  feelings,  to 
her  young  friend.  She  spoke  of  attachments,  formed  in 
her  unregenerated  or  unconverted  state ;  (for  these  young 
ladies  are  not  slow  to  conclude  that  the  blessed  diange 
has  taken  place ;  about  the  attainment  of  which  the  more 
advanced  Christian  dares  not  so  easily  flatter  himself  |) 
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of. friendships  she  had  broken  off  on  the  occasion  of  her 
change ;  of  pleasures  she  had  renounced,  and  penalties 
she  had  endured ;  and  she  represented,  in  very  lively 
terms,  her  present  feelings;  her  affection  for  divine 
things ;  her  eager  longings  after  spiritual  enjoyments ; 
her  deiEidness  to  the  world ;  concluding  the  whole  by  ask- 
ing her  young  friend  if  she  did  not  consider  Mr.  Har- 
wood  to  be  a  very  heavenly-minded  man,  and  a  striking 
exhibition  of  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

Such  were  the  first  communications  made  by  Joanna 
to  Eleanore;  and  their  future  conversations  were,  in 
substance,  much  the  same,  though  varied  according  to 
circumstances :  the  latter  inquiry,  relative  to  Mr.  Har- 
wood,  being  enlarged  and  commented  upon  more,  per- 
haps, than  a  prudent  person  might  judge  expedient. 

And  here  let  me  pause,  to  press  a  point  upon  my 
younger  readers  which  I  consider  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  their  spiritual  welfare. 

Are  you,  my  young  friend, — I  will  not  say  converted, 
or  regenerate,  or  a  new  creature ;  for  this,  perhaps,  in 
the  Srst  instance,  would  be  urging  the  inquiry  too 
closely ;  but — are  you  desirous  after  religion  ?  are  you 
anxious  to  become  an  heir  of  heaven,  and  to  escape  the 
pains  of  hell  ?  If  such  is  the  case,  do  not  hastily  com- 
mit the  direction  of  your  judgment  to  persons  of  your 
own  age.  A  young  person  leading  another,  generally 
speaking,  is  the  blind  leading  the  blind ;  and  where  is 
thp  wonder,  if  they  both  fall  into  the  ditch? 

While  the  intimacy  between  the  two  young  ladies  ce- 
mented itself  daily,  Antoinette  remained  much  at  home, 
and  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  conciliate  hei 
mother's  affection ;  and,  by  this  means,  obtained  such  an 
influence,  that  this  Roman  Catholic  parent  would  mi  fm 
hours  at  her  needlework,  (of  which  she  was  very  fimd,) 
while  her  attentive  daughter  read  the  Bible  to  her. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  Madame  would  propose  another 
book,  of  a  dilSferent  tendency;  and  Antoinette  would 
submit  for  the  moment ;  but,  at  the  next  opportunity, 
she  would  bring  forward  the  Bible  again,  or  some  won 
at  once  agreeable  and  suitable  to  her  purpose ;  and  flhe 
not  unfrequently  succeeded  in  cajising  these  to  be  as  ao- 
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eeptable  as  the  French  novels,  to  which  Madame  was 
pexticularlv  attached,  and  of  which  she  had  brought  a 
considerable  store  from  Paris. 

Monsieur  would  sometimes  sit  within  hearing  of  An« 
toinette's  lecture ;  and  undoubtedly,  he  often  hearkened 
with  interest :  though  affecting  to  be  occupied  with  his 
filling  tackle,  and  curious  flies  for  baits,  of  which  he 
made  an  extraordinary  variety. 

After  awhile  a  new  duty  fell  upon  Antoinette,  which 
was  to  attend  a  little  school,  formed  in  an  obscure  vil- 
lage, or  small  cluster  of  houses,  beyond  the  wood  which 
diaaed  one  side  of  the  cottage. 

Joanna  and  Eleanor,  with  the  counsel  and  aid  of  Mr. 
Harwood,  began  this  school  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
French  family  in  the  valley ;  and  all  went  on  prosper- 
ously until  the  young  lady,  who  was  at  the  head  ofthe 
school,  originated  a  new  project,  viz.  a  seminary  of  the 
same  kind,  in  a  remote  village  on  the  sands  of  the  sea, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  the  other  way.  On  this  occasion 
the  woodland  scheme  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground, 
had  not  Antoinette  obtained  her  mother's  permission  to 
▼isit  it,  for  one  hour  every  day. 

'^  I  consent  to  one  hour,"  said  Madame,  "but  I  hope  it 
will  not  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of  your  company, 
and  of  your  reading,  for  a  longer  time." 

"  And  sometimes.  Monsieur  will  walk  with  me,  mam- 
ma ?"  said  Antoinette,  "  and  you  will  come  to  meet  me 
through  the  wood?" 

"If  I  can  get  a  pair  of  comfortable  e^oes,"  Madame 
replied ;  "  but  that  is  no  easy  matter  in  England.  What 
would  I  give  for  a  paur  of  Monsieur  Fon  Fon  de  Pelle- 
rin's  pumps,  horn  the  Rue  Sainte  Catharine,  a  Paris!  I 
shoula  thmk  twenty  francs  infinitely  bdow  iheit  v»- 
lue:"  adding^  in  a  doleful  tone,  "There  is  not  a  cordon^ 
nier  on  this  island  who  can  fit  a  well-made  French  foof 

Thus  the  matter  was  settled,  and  Antoinette  allowed 
to  become  the  lady-patroness  of  the  school  in  the  wood. 
She  very  soon,  by  her  quiet  attentions,  proved  a  great  bless- 
ing to  the  little  children;  and  was  long  remembered  by 
them  after  they  had  been  deprived  of  her  gentle  influaice. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  after  the  ar- 
rival of  this  family  in  the  valley,  tluit  the  conversation 
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1  am  about  to  relate  took  place  at  Montague-Hoiise. 
Mrs.  Montague,  Mr.  Harwood,  and  Joanna,  were  sitting 
together,  one  rainy  afternoon,  when  the  following  dis- 
course took  place. 

"  Madame  Northington  and  her  daughters,"  said  Mrs. 
Montague,  "  are  certainly  an  acquisition  to  our  little  so- 
ciety. The  young  people  are  truly  engaging.  So  much 
modesty  ana  so  much  animation  unit^  are  seldom 
seen.  As  to  Eleanore,  I  think  her  the  loveliest  creature 
I  ever  beheld.  Joanna  tells  me  that  she  has  no  doubt  a 
good  work  of  grace  is  begun  in  her." 

Mr.  Harwo^  smiled ;  yet  it  was  not  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt, but  rather  a  smUe  which  indicate  doubt. 

"I  don't  like  that  smile,  Mr. Harwood,"  said  Joanna; 
"  I  plainly  see  that  you  do  not  know  half  the  Christian 
excellences  of  my  charming  young  friend." 

"I  beg  pardon,  Miss  Joanna,"  said  Mr.  Harwood. 
^  Did  I  express  any  doubt  ?  I  did  not  mean  so  to  do. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  judge  the  young  lady.  I  hope,** 
he  added,  more  seriously,  "  that  I  receive  the  injunction, 
Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,  (Matt.  vii.  1.)  But 
permit  me  to  state  to  you,  my  dear  Miss  Joanna,  that  I 
think  there  may  be  some  danger  in  deciding  so  peremp- 
torily on  the  merit  of  any  character ;  tis  God  only  who 
can  judge  the  heart ;  it  is  required  that  man  should  form 
an  opinion  from  the  actions." 

"  Well,"  said  Joanna,  '"  and  what  fault  have  you  to 
find  with  the  actions  of  Eleanore  ?" 

"  None,"  said  he;  "  I  am  not  presuming  to  find  fault." 

"  My  good  Mr.  Harwood,"  said  Mrs.  Montague,  smil- 
ing, "  what  have  you  in  your  head  now  ?  But  when 
young  ladies  are  in  question,  young  gentlemen  cannot  be 
serious  or  sincere." 

"  To  prove,  then,  that  I  can  be  sincere,"  said  Mr.  Har- 
wood, "  I  will  confess  the  truth.  I  do  not  question  the 
merits  of  Miss  Eleanore ;  but  when  we  venture  to  pro- 
nounce decidedly  upon  the  conversion  of  so  young  a 
person  as  the  one  in  question — one,  too,  who  has  never 
been  tried  by  adversity — I  think  that  we  are  not  only 
in  danger  of  deceiving  ourselves,  but  of  injuring  the 
young  person  of  whom  we  are  inclined  to  form  so  hi|^ 
an  opinion.'' 
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^Bnt  Joanna,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Montague,  '*  has, 
I  am  sure,  had  more  prudence  than  to  express  to  the 
dear  girl  her  good  opinion  of  her." 

'^  I  am  not  inclined  to  question  Miss  Joanna's  pm- 
dSBoe,"  returned  Mr.  Harwood;  '' nevertholessi  I  am 
Qomrinced  of  this,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceal 
ftom  any  one  with  whom  we  associate  familiiirJy,  our 
opiiikMi  of  their  character.  Were  I  compelled  to  asso- 
cnte  continually  with  a  man  whom  I  considered  a  de- 
knnined  villain,  I  could  not  entirely  conceal  my  feel* 
faigs  of  dislike;  it  would  he  impoasible;  my  opinioa 
would  appear ;  he  could  not  but  become  sensiUe  of  it. 
Neittier  can  the  emotions  of  love,  admiration,  and 
sateemj  be  concealed.  If  you.  Miss  Joanna,  bi?lieve 
Mademoiselle  Eleanore  to  be  a  converted  and  decidedly 
religious  character,  you  will  be  induced  to  address  her 
10  auclL  You  will  be  led  to  speak  to  her  as  to  an  ad- 
imeed  Christian;  and,  by  so  doing,  you  nuiy  perhaps 
lead  her  into  a  fatal  error,  and  cause  her  to  suppose  her* 
adf  what  she  is  not ;  and  you  may  perhaps,  by  this  in^ 
Jndiicious  conduct,  (speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,) 
pravent  her  from  becoming  what  every  Christian  must 
widihertobe." 

'^  You  have  then  made  up  your  mind,  Mr.  Harwood," 
•aid  Mrs.  Montague,  "  that  Eleanore  is  not  yot  the  aa- 
Tinced  Christian  we  suppose  her  to  be  ?" 

"What  business  have  I,"  he  answered,  "so  to 'Con- 
dude  respecting  the  young  lady?" 

"Is  she  not  one  of  your  flock?"  said  Joanna  $  "and 
should  not  a  shepherd  know  his  sheep  ?" 

"He  ought  certainly  to  use  discernment,"  answered 
Mr.  HarwoDd,  "  and  to  pray  for  information  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  shoidd  not  make  his  opmioDS  known  to 
others." 

"Saucily  enough  remarked,"  said  Mrs.  Montagua 
laughing.    "  Joanna,  my  dear,  you  are  now  answered.^ 

*^  am  half  offended,"  said  Joanna. 

"I  hope,"  replied  Mr.  Harwood,  '^that  I  have  said  no- 
thing rude  or  uncivil  to  you,  Miss  Joanna,  or  any  thing 
diar^pectful  of  your  friend.    But  when  I  recollect  how 
oitremely  difficult  it  is  to  decide  upon  any  character 
when  I  consider  what  the  new  nature  really  is^  and  tho 
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false  appearanees  by  which  a  person  may  deceive  others , 
and,  which  is  still  worse,  deceive  themselves,  I  always 
.  shrink  from  the  practice  of  setting  up  any  individual  as 
a  model,  or  of  expressing  strong  confidence,  too  early,  in 
religious  professions." 

"But  the  Scripture  says,"  returned  Joanna,  '^  that  a 
tree  may  be  judged  of  by  its  fruits." 

"  True,"  returned  Mr.  Harwood,  "  but  are  we  not  too 
apt  to  decide,  not  by  the  fruit,  but  by  the  blossoms  ?" 

"  But  we  have  seen  more  than  blossoms  in  Eleanore,'' 
returned  Joanna ;  "  we  have  seen  fruit" 

"  Of  what  kmd  ?"  said  Mr.  Harwood. 

"  There  are  many  evidences  in  the  character  of  Elea- 
nore,"  continued  Joanna,  "which  must  surely  denote 
a  converted  character.  Consider  the  pleasure  she  takes 
in  spiritual  conversation ;  the  activity  she  uses  in  doing 
good ;  the  sense  she  often  expresses  of  her  own  depravi- 
ty ;  the  zeal  she  displays  for  the  conversion  of  her  mo- 
wer ;  brides  a  thousand  other  good  qualities  which  she 
exhibits,  and  to  which  I  could  refer,  to  convince  your 
suspicious  mind." 

"  I  can  believe,"  returned  Mr.  Harwood,  "  from  my 
knowledge  of  hun^^  nature,  and  especially  of  my  own 
heart,  that  a  young  person  may  evince  these  dispositions 
which  you  have  mentioned,  and  yet  be  in  an  unconvert- 
ed state.  Nay,  I  can  believe  more  than  this :  that  a  per- 
son may  have  painful  convictions  of  sin,  a  strong  bent 
of  the  sdSections,  a  desire,  like  Esau,  for  repentance,  and 
possess  many  rays  of  divine  light,  and  have  some  taste 
of  the  good  word  of  God,  and  yet  remain  in  a  state  of 
irrctUgion.  And  I  think  this  particularly  likely  to  hap- 
pen to  an  individual  living  in  such  a  society  as  our  own ; 
where  all  the  weight  and  influence  of  rank  is  thrown 
upon  the  side  of  religion ;  and  where  the  individual  is 
aware  ^at  she  shall  be  admired  in  proportion  to  her  ap- 
parent piety." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  after  all,  Mr.  Harwood,"  said 
Mrs.  Montagua  "  Perhaps,  Joanna,  we  have  dealt  .too 
much  in  flattery  with  Eleanore.  We  have  dealt  with 
her  too  much  as  an  established  Christian ;  not  consider- 
ing her  youtib  and  few  advantages." 

"At  any  rate^"  returned  Joanna,  "it  is  always  well  to 
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err  on  the  side  of  charity,  and  to  think  better  of  any  in* 
diridnal  than  he  may  deserve.  But  I  cannot  yet  give 
tip  my  good  opinion  of  Eleanore." 

*'N9  one  wishes  that  you  should  give  it  up,"  said  Mr, 
Harwood ;  "  but  rather  that  you  should  investigate  more 
closely,  before  you  conclude  any  one  to  be  a  converted 
person,  and  an  advanced  Christian." 

•*  And  pray,  Sir,"  said  Joanna,  "  what  do  you  consider 
to  be  the  best  evidence  of  a  really  converted  character  V* 

**Deep  humility,"  returned  Mr.  Harwood,  "which  oc- 
casions a  person  to  rejoice  in  every  good  work,  althouf^ 
self  has  had  no  hand  in  it ;  a  steady  pursuit  of  that  which 
is  right,  without  the  incentives  of  human  praise ;  a  con- 
scientious observance  of  private  and  holy  duties ;  a  me^ 
and  lowly  aspect ;  without  desire  to  be  foremost  in  con- 
versation ;  without  a  wish  to  make  self  the  hero  and  idol 
^of  onr  discourse ;  an  entire  and  unshaken  dependence  on 
Christ ;  and  a  wish  to  follow  him  continually,  though  it 
be  through  the  vaUey  of  humiliation  and  the  shadow  of 
death.  And,  to  be  candid,  I  do  assure  you,  that  I  think 
I  have  seen  more  indications  of  a  regenerate  mind  in  tibe 
younger  daughter  of  Madame  Northington,  than  I  ever 
observed  in  the  elder." 

^  You  amaze  me !"  exclaimed  Joanna. 

"And  you  give  me  a  diflferent  view  of  (he  matter,*' 
said  Mrs.  Montague,  "and  it  is  worth  consideration. 
But,  pray  tell  me,  on  what  particular  parts  of  Antoi-^ 
nette^s  character  you  build  your  opinion." 

"Especially,"  said  Mr.  Harwood,  "  on  her  conduct  to 
her  mother.  Her  extreme  attention  to  the  old  lady  is 
particularly  interesting ;  and  I  think  I  never  witnessed 
a  more  pleasing  scene  Uian  that  which  presented  itsdf 
on  the  day  we  came  upon  them  so  unexpectedly  frmn 
the  side  of  the  wood." 

"A  pleasing  scene!"  said  Mrs.  Montague.  "^O,  you 
are  taken  with  the  beauty  of  the  exterior,  Mr.  Harwood 
— ihe  thatched  cottage,  the  pretty  porch,  the  roses  and 
woodbines,  the  venerable  mother,  and  the  blooming 
daughter  sitting  at  her  feet ;  though,  by  the  by,  the  word 
venerable  is  not  altogether  suitable  to  my  good  cousin, 
Madame  Northington." 

Mr.  Harwood  smiled,  but  answered,  seriously,  ^  I  make 
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it  my  prayer,  that  in  matters  of  this  kind  even  beauty 
may  not  pervert  my  judgment  But,  beauty  out  of  ihe 
question,  (for  indeed  it  must  be,  as  there  can  be  little  to 
prefer  in  one  sister,  in  this  respect,  to  the  other,)  I  must 
confess,  that  I  think  I  have  seen  in  the  modesty,  the  re- 
tiring epirit,  and  gentle  aspect  of  the  younger  sister, 
more  signs  of  real  grace  than  I  could  perceive  in  thd 
elder." 

"  Well,"  said  Joanna,  "  you  have  now  spoken  out ;  and 
I  must  confess  that  I  entirely  dissent  from  your  opinion. 
If  boldness  in  a  good  cause  is  a  proof  of  grace,  Eleanore 
is  as  superior  to  her  sister  as  light  to  darkness.  I,  in- 
deed, know  that  Eleanore  has  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  all  her  family,  by  the  ardour  she  has  evinced  for  the 
ccmversion  of  her  mother ;  while  Antoinette  has  not  sup- 
ported her  by  a  single  effort  But  so  it  is ;  those  who 
are  zealous  for  religion  are  liable  to  be  censured,  even  by 
tiie  friends  of  religion  itself." 

We  do  not  presume  to  penetrate  into  the  cause  of  this 
warmth  and  irritation  which  Joanna  displayed  on  the 
subject ;  but  Mr.  Harwood  thought  it  better  to  divert  the 
conversation  into  another  channel;  and  soon  afterwaids 
taking  his  leave,  Mrs.  Montague  was  obliged,  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  to  listen  to  the  censures  of  her 
&vourite  upon  the  shortHsightedness  of  the  yoong 
rector. 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  the  three  young 
ladies  happened  to  meet  at  the  school  in  the  wood  before 
mentioned ;  and  as  they  walked  slowly  home,  on  their 
return,  they  entered  into  the  following  discourse. 

Eleanore  began  by  speaking  of  her  mother's  erroneous 
views  with  rei^[>ect  to  religion;  complaining  of  her  ol>- 
stinate  adherence  to  her  corrupted  faith,  and  of  her  ex* 
eeasive  hrritation  when  any  hmt  was  given  of  its  not 
bemff  the  right  one. 

^  And  can  you  wonder  at  this,  Eleanore,"  said  An- 
toinette, "when  you  consider  that  she  was  brought  up 
in  tiie  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  taught,  from  her  ear- 
liest years,  to  think  ail  it  inculcates  perfectly  and  exchsh 
i^ely  right?" 

**  I  wonder,"  returned  Joanna,  "  at  no  error  of  the  hu- 
man heart" 
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••  But  in  this  case,  surely,"  said  Antoinette,  "  there  fs 
much  to  be  said  by  way  of  allowance." 

"  No  more,  Antoinette,"  returned  Joanna,  with  a  sar- 
eastic  smile,  '^  than  could  be  said  for  a  heathen,  who  in  a 
Christian  country  persists  in  his  idolatries:  nor  do  I 
consider  the  religion  of  the  Papist  any  better  than  that 
of  the  Hindoo!" 

"  I  am  not  defending  it,"  replied  Antoinette,  calmly. 

"  What  then  is  the  tendency  of  your  remark  1"  said 
Eleanore. 

"  Nothing  more,"  replied  Antoinette,  "  than  that  my 
mother  ought  rather  to  be  pitied  than  blamed  for  the 
error  in  which  she  persist?;  and  that  she  ought  to  be 
treated  with  tenderness,  at  least,  by  her  own  children.** 

"  Tenderness !"  repeated  Joanna ;  "  what  is  that  ten- 
derness which  will  not  arouse  a  sleeping  friend,  who  is 
in  danger,  if  his  sleep  continue,  of  being  enwrapt  is 
eternal  fire  ?" 

"  We  do  not  disagree  about  the  necessity  of  awaken- 
ing my  mother,"  said  Antoinette,  ^^  but  about  the  manner 
of  so  doing.  I  must  say,  I  do  not  think  my  sister's  con- 
duct towards  my  mother  judicious;  and,  mdeed,  its  ef- 
fect is  decidedly  bad ;  for,  instead  of  removing  preju- 
dice, it  makes  her  more  attached  to  herddusions.  For^- 
merly  I  do  not  recollect  seeinff  her  much  occupied  by 
her  forms ;  but  of  late  she  has  baen  particularly  tena- 
cious of  them." 

'^  Then,"  said  Joammt,  '^  it  appears  that  thus  much  has 
been  accomplished^  that  she  mis  now  some  degree  of  re- 
ligion, whereas  she  formerly  had  none." 

'^  But  if  her  religion  is  false,"  said  Antoinette,  ^  what 
good  have  we  done  by  urging  her  to  clinff  more  closely 
to  it  ?" 

"  Any  thing,"  returned  Joanna,  ^  is  better  than  a  dead 
sleep." 

"  I  cannot  think  a  false  security  better,"  replied  An- 
toinette. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Eleanore,  "  you  would  press  my  sister 
to  say  what  die  would  have  done  for  my  mother :  she 
neither  wishes  her,  as  you  perceive,  to  be  awakened,  n<Mr 
to  sleep ;  to  be  ^wn  a  new  way,  not  to  be  drivmi  to 
her  old  one.    Do»  Joanna,  make  her  explain  hersi^  tot 
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«he  will  not  open  her  mind  to  me  on  this  subject;  but 
whenever  I  express  my  religious  opinion  to  my  mother, 
«he  is  eiUier  silent  or  leaves  the  room;  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  she  is  so  foolish  as  to  harden  my  mother  by  her 
tears." 

"Wky  do  you  say,  Eleanore,"  replied  Antoinette, 
"  that  I  have  refused  to  give  you  my  opinion  1  Have  I 
aot,  again  and  again,  entreated  you  not  to  enter  into«i\y 
argument  with  our  dear  parent ;  because  I  perceive,  that 
when  she  is  not  in  a  state  of  irritation,  she  will  allow  me 
to  read  the  Bible  for  hours  together  to  her ;  and  she  has 
even  accommodated  herself  so  far  to  me  as  to  join  witii 
Doe  in  prayer  1" 

"What  sort  of  prayer?"  said  Joanna, rather  «ieer- 
ingly. 

^'  In  a  simj^e  address  to  Christ,  her  Saviour  and  my 
^viour.    For  I  often  speak  to  her  of  the  Saviour,  ai»l 

Soint  hinvout  as  the  only  way  of  salvation  to  every  or- 
er  and  denomination  of  men;  and  she  hears  me  with  a 
degree  of  ocHnplacency,  which  would  surprise  you,  who 
have  witnessed  her  irritation  on  these  subjects  at  other 
times." 

.  "  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,"  returned  Joanna,  "  that 
Eleanore  endures  the  brunt  and  heat  of  the  battle,  and 
that  ycHi  come  quietly  in  afterwards  to  gather  the  spoil : 
«^e  endures  the  odium,  and  you  rejoice  in  the  victory." 
"  Victory !"  said  Eleanore ;  "  so  but  the  victory  is  ob- 
tained, I  do  not  care  who  has  the  renown."  So  saying, 
€^e  yielded  to  a  burst  of  passionate  sorrow ;  and,  sitting 
down  on  the  root  of  a  tree  which  was  near,  ^e  continued 
for  some  time  to  weep  and  bewail  herself;  while  Joanna 
comforted  her  by  reminding  her,  that  contempt  and  per- 
secution were  the  lot  of  every  faithful  servant  of  Christ 
There  is  not  a  greater  consolation  to  a  young  lady, 
under  twenty,  than  to  suppose  hersdf  singularly  and 
heroically  a  sufferer.  It  is  astonishing  what  this  single 
reflection  will  enable  a  young  lady  to  undergo.  'Ae 
time  was  when  young  ladies  delighted  in  supposing 
themselves  persecuted  for  their  beauty.  But,  as  the  re- 
cords of  persecuted  beauties  are  not  now  held  in  so  miush 
repute  as  Uiey  were  in  the  middle  of,  the  last  century, 
when  the  histories  of  Pamela  and  Chirisea  were  reeom- 
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■MDded  iVom  the  pulpit,  it  has  been  found  necemiy  that 
iMToines  should  find  some  other  cause  of  complaint,  more 
ffoited  to  the  taste  of  the  day ;  and,  on  this  account,  it 
iMHi  been  found  convenient,  by  many  young  people  to 
•flbct  heroic  valour  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  there- 
bf  to  procure  difficulties,  which  would  never  have  ex- 
wed  had  not  they  wished  they  should.  This  was  the 
eaae  with  Eleanore ;  and  the  indiscreet  friendship  of  Jo- 
anna was  the  secret  cause  of  this  extraordinary  hu- 


Bnt  my  young  reader  may  perhaps  think  that  I  am 
tedy  in  narrating  my  story ;  and  that  I  introduoe  too 
vamj  episodes,  and  too  many  of  my  private  ophiiona. 
Vearing  that  this  may  be  the  case,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
pvoceed  with  my  narrative. 

Madame  Northington  had  taken  her  cottage  in  the  val- 
lajr  Ibr  one  year  only,  intendinff  to  remain  there  ftom 
year  to  year,  as  s^e  might  like  her  situation.  Bnt  the 
food  laay  had  a  restlessness  about  her,  which  made  it 
ymj  improbable  that  she  would  remain  here  so  long  as 
riM  had  done  at  Reading ;  where  a  constant  flia  and  le- 
flmc  of  foreigners  had  added  a  novelty  to  the  scene, 
which  rendered  it  very  agreeaUe  to  her.  91iis  was  not 
tfaa  case  in  the  valley.  When  she  had  admired  the  roses 
aad  woodbines  of  one  summer;  the  party  ookmred 
leaves  of  one  autumn ;  the  hoar  firosts  and  elear  nishts 
of  one  winter ;  and  the  buds  and  blossoms  of  (me  sprmg ; 
die  became  tired  of  the  magnificence  of  Madame  Mon- 
tane ;  of  the  bustling  loquacity  of  Mademoiselle  Joanna ; 
aira,  giving  her  hmdlord  notice  to  look  for  another 
tenant  she  prepared  herself  for  a  voyage  across  the 
CbanneL 

It  might  be  expected,  that,  when  Eleanore  was  inform- 
ed of  the  intended  departure  from  the  cottage  of  the  val- 
ley, she  would  have  evinced  some  uneasinesr;  but,  on 
ioB  contrary,  she  expressed  considerable  pleasnre,' say- 
ing, that  she  had  long  wished  to  see  France,  and  the 
duffming  scenes  so  freqnentlv  spoken  of  by  her  mother. 

^But  you  forget,"  said  Monsieur,  ^thatweare  not 
Lutherans  on  the  other  side  (tf  the  water,  BfademcteeUe ; 
aad  your  religion,  however  req>ected  it  may  have  been 
In  this  (lace,  win  not  be  much  revered  there.'' 
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"  You  do  not  suppose,  Monsieur,"  replied  Eleanore, 
"  that  my  religious  feelings  are  such  as  will  be  aflfected 
by  the  praise,  or  dispraise,  of  man  ?  My  principles,  I 
hope  and  trust,  are  not  so  variable,  as  that  I  should  de- 
part from  them,  because  tliey  may  not  happen  to  suit 
those  with  whom  I  associate." 

"  Well,"  said  Monsieur,  "  we  shall  see  that  presently." 

"  You  will  not,  I  hope,"  said  Eleanore,  addressing  her 
mother  seriously,  "  use  any  compulsion  ?" 

"Point  du  tout,"  said  Madame,  shrugging  up  her 
shoulders,  "  point  du  tout.  Your  father  was  of  the  reli- 
gion reformee ;  and  it  was  his  last  request,  that  I  should 
leave  his  children  to  liberty  of  conscience.  I  have  never 
yet  interfered  with  you,  my  daughters ;  and  we  should 
do  better,  if  you  would  allow  the  same  liberty  to  me." 

Eleanore  made  no  reply,  therefore  no  one  can  tell 
what  she  thought ;  but  Antoinette,  taking  her  mother's 
hand,  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips,  said,  in  a  gentle  tone, 
"  Beloved  parent,  we  are  sensible  of  your  indulgence ; 
continue  to  treat  us  as  you  have  done,  and  we  will  fol- 
low you  with  delight  to  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
world." 

Madame's  heart  was  warmed  by  this  expression  of  af- 
fection, so  consistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  her  younger 
daughter's  conduct.  She  accordingly  threw  her  arms 
round  her  neck,  bestowing  upon  her  many  epithets  of 
regard ;  and  thus  ended  the  conversation. 

During  the  few  weeks  previous  to  the  intended  de- 
parture of  Madame  and  her  family,  Joanna  and  Eleanore 
were  almost  inseparable,  and  their  professions  of  admi- 
ration and  esteem  became  more  fervent  than  ever.  Jo- 
anna spoke  with  increased  persuasion  of  Eleanore's  ad- 
vancement in  the  life  of  faith,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  she  would  surely  endure  the  trials  and  difficulties 
she  was  about  to  encounter.  Keepsakes,  and  copies  of 
verses  and  little  notes,  were  continually  interchanged ; 
and,  if  possible,  more  close  and  intimate  assurances  were 
given.  It  was  evident,  on  the  part  of  Joanna,  who  had 
considerable  warnith  of  heart,  that  she  really  looked  for- 
ward with  sorrow  to  the  separation ;  but  Eleanore,  not- 
withstanding her  wish  to  appear  sorrowful,  was  unable 
to  conceal  hSr  real  state  from  her  mother;  who,  seeing 
IV.  2  H 
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through  all  her  daughter's  disguises,  one  day  exclaimed, 
in  a  sort  of  triumph,  "  Je  crois  vcrilablement,  oui,  je 
cro«  que  Eleanore  ne  s'affligcra  point  a  dire  un  adieu  eter- 
nal a  son  amie,  et  a  la  belle  vallee  de  S ." 

"And  why  do  you  think  so,  mamma?"  replied  Elea- 
nore, not  a  little  offended.  "  Do  you  think  that  I  do  not 
really  love  Joanna  ?  and  that  I  have  not  taken  a  serious 
and  lively  interest  in  all  our  works  of  benevolence  and 
charity  7" 

"Je  ne  sais  pas, — I  do  not  know,"  said  Madame, 
blending  French  with  English,  in  her  customary  man- 
ner, when  she  talked  with  her  daughters,  (to  whom  Eng- 
lish was  at  that  period  more  familiar  than  their  mothei^s 
native  language,)  "but  I  have  my  apprehensions." 

"Oh!  raaman!  maman!"  repli^  Eleanore,  with 
warmth,  "  you  are  unjust,  cruel,  barbarous !  Heaven 
only,  which  knows  my  heart,  is  witness  of  the  tender, 
the  unequalled  friendship  which  exists  between  me  and 
my  bolovtHi  Joanna ;  and  Heaven  only  knows  what  my 
sufferings  are,  and  have  been  on  the  prospect  of  this  se- 
paration." 

Madame  shnifrged  up  her  slioulders  on  hearing  this; 
and  Monsieur  raised  his  eyebrows,  and  displayed,  in 
their  expression,  the  three  deep  furrows  in  his  large  and 
sallow  forehead :  then,  drawing  out  his  snuff-box,  and 
taking  a  larger  pinch  than  usual,  he  closed  his  box,  tap- 
ped it  with  his  second  and  third  fingers,  and  restored  it 
to  its  usual  place  in  his  waistcoat-pocket. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  there  was  in  all  this  in  any 
way  reflecting  on  the  friendship  existing  between  Joan- 
na and  Eleanore.  Tlie  young  lady,  however,  saw  some- 
thing in  the  manner  both  of  Monsieur  and  Madame 
which  touched  her  sensibly ;  and,  leaving  the  room,  she 
continued  weeping  for  some  time.  But,  as  Monsieur 
had  his  salade  to  gather  and  prepare  for  supper,  and 
Madame  had  some  equally  important  engagement  to 
call  her  attention,  it  was  not  discovered  that  Eleanore 
was  so  long  absent,  nor  supposed  that  her  heart  had  re- 
ceived so  deep  a  wound. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  describe  the  scene  which  took 
place  between  Joanna  and  Eleanore  on  the  eve  of  their 
departure  j  nor  attempt  to  give  an  account  at  large  of 
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the  manner  in  which,  to  the  very  last,  Joanna  retained 
Eleanore's  good  opinion.  Suffice  it  to  repeat  one  of  the 
expressions  used  by  this  young  lady  on  the  occasion. — 
"  You  are  about  to  leave  our  happy  and  peaceful  island, 
my  friend,  and  to  be  familiar  with  scenes  where  plea- 
sures tempt,  and  the  enemies  of  religion  will  persecute : 
but  continue  steadfast  and  unmoveable,  as  you  have 
hitherto  been ;  braving  the  displeasure  of  the  world,  the 
alienation  of  friends,  yea,  even  the  contempt  of  your 
own  family ;  and,  though  separated  from  you,  I  shall 
still  rejoice  and  triumph  in  my  Eleanore." 

After  this  ecstatic  and  high-flown  address,  by  which 
Joanna  had  puffed  up  the  mind  of  her  young  friend  with 
high  conceit  of  her  past  good  conduct,  she  proceeded  to 
speak  about  the  necessity  of  Christian  humility ;  alleg- 
ing that  true  wisdom  consisted  in  a  man's  knowing  him- 
self to  be  without  moral  strength,  and  in  being  disposed 
to  trust  for  divine  aid ;  and  then  she  summed  up  the 
whole  by  complimenting  her  friend  upon  having  already 
attained  this  knowledge ;  thus  curiously  blending  right 
and  wrong,  truth  and  error,  and  indiscreetly  mingling 
eulogiums  on  humility  with  incentives  to  pride ; — the 
effect  of  which  was,  that  Eleanore  returned  home,  after 
having  taken  her  last  adieu  of  her  friend,  with  a  mind 
full  of  self-complacency ;  as  if  conscious  she  possessed 
some  kind  of  secret,  by  which  she  was  able  to  conduct 
herself  better  than  all  the  world  besides. 

This  same  evening,  Antoinette,  who  had  in  the  morn- 
ing taken  leave  of  Mrs.  Montague  and  Joanna,  walked 
up  to  her  school  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  children  who  had  occupied  her  attention  for 
so  many  months  past.  She  carried  with  her  some  little 
books,  and  certain  productions  of  her  own  hand,  to  pro- 
sent  to  her  little  charge ;  and  she  was  just  in  the  act  of 
bidding  them  adieu,  not  without  some  tears,  that  will 
flow  when  any  tie  of  tender  intercourse  is  about  to  be 
broken,  when  Mr.  Harwood,  brought  hither  at  that  mo- 
ment either  by  accident  or  design,  appeared  at  the  little 
gate  leading  to  the  school-house.  At  sight  of  him,  An- 
toinette disengaged  herself  hastily  from  the  weeping 
little  flock,  and,  entreating  a  blessing  upon  them  witii  an 
emphasis  of  which  she  was  not  herself  aware,  proceeded 
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to  Iho  gate  where  Mr.  Ilarwood  stood;  and,  as  slie  at- 
tempted to  pass,  siiid,  with  much  feeling,  '*  Good-by,  Mr. 
Ilarwood;  1  pray  thai  you  may  be  liai)py.  We  go  to- 
morrow: pirliaps  1  may  see  you  no  more." 

"To-morrow!"'  he  repeated:  "what!  so  soon  ?"  and, 
]cttin;r  iH)  the  gate  from  his  liand,  lie  followe<l  her  steps 
ah>ng  the  wood-way  i)atli.  "i  am  sorry  you  are  going," 
he  KJiid;  *•  I  am  truly  sorry,  for  my  own  siike,  for  those 
dear  ehiJdren's  sake,  for  your  saki^,  dear  young  hidy." 

Antoinette  turned  her  head  away  to  conceal  licr  tears, 
whicii  were  still  llowing;  yet  she  had  sullicient  self- 
ooiumaud  to  speak,  and  slie  said,  gently,  "  I  tJiank  you, 
8ir." 

Mr.  Harwood  then  proceeded,  with  much  sympathy, 
to  point  out  to  her  tlie  dangers  to  whi(?h  she  would  be 
exposed  in  the  country  to  which  she  was  going.  He 
made  some  striking  observations  on  tlie  w^eakncss  of  hu- 
man nature;  and  reminded  her  that  the  strength  of  the 
Christian  was  in  his  God,  and  not  in  himself;  and  that 
the  moment  he  attempts  to  proceed  in  his  own  strength, 
his  fall  is  certahi. 

Mueli  more  did  this  excellent  young  man  say  upon  this 
subjeet ;  to  which  his  young  auditor  listened  with  mark* 
ed  attention.  At  lenjjth,  arriving  at  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  in  view  of  Madame's  liouse,  he  stopped,  and  took 
his  leave  of  Antoinette,  earnestly  and  ardently  praying 
that  the  divine  blessing  might  rest  continually  upon  her. 
She  had  b(»en  much  alfc'cted  during  the  whole  time ;  it 
was  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  she  wept  when  he 
took  his  leave,  and  continued  to  do  so  as  she  urged  her 
way  down  the  side  of  the  hiU. 

Mr.  Harwood  stood  still  till  the  trees  concealed  her 
from  his  view;  then  sighing,  and  exclaiming,  "Lovely 
young  lady!  may  the  Redeemer  bless  you!"  he  was 
turning  away,  wlien  he  discovered  a  lily,  which  Antoi- 
nette had  worn  in  her  bosom,  lying  on  the  ground.  He 
picked  it  up.  It  had  been  gathered  with  its  leaves,  but 
the  stalk  was  broken  just  beneath  tlie  flower;  and  the 
white  bells  hung  languidly  down.  He  was  at  that  mo- 
ment reflecting  on  the  dangerous  situation  of  this  en- 
gaging young  person  in  the  infidel  and  popish  country 
to  which  she  was  going ;  and  the  simile  of  a  lily  among 
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thorns  not  unnaturally  presented  itself  as  he  looked  upon 
the  flower  he  held  in  his  hand.  Moreover  the  lily  was 
a  broken-stalked  one,  and  its  delicate  cups  were  always 
fading.  Some  gloomy  apprehension  suggested  itself  as 
his  imagination  continued  to  apply  the  emblem ;  but  as 
he  returned  back  through  the  wood,  he  took  a  small 
volume  of  Cowper's  poems  from  his  pocket,  and  laying 
the  lily  smoothly  between  the  leaves,  thus  preserved  it 
from  the  speedy  dissolution  which  awaited  it. 

The  next  morning  Madame  left  her  cottage,  in  high 
spirits;  herself,  Monsieur,  her  two  daughters,  and  the 
faithful  Irish  damsel ;  and  many  hours  had  not  elapsed 
before  they  were  on  board  the  packet,  and  in  view  of  the 
shores  of  France. 

The  family  landed  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer ;  and  Madame 
expressed  her  highest  delight  in  being  able  to  breathe 
again  the  air  of  France.  It  was  not  her  intention  to  pro- 
ceed to  Paris;  for  her  mother  was  still  living;  and  the 
resentment  of  this  old  lady  against  her  daughter  was 
still  so  strong,  that  no  kindness  could  be  expected  from 
her.  She  therefore  resolved  to  stop  short  of  Paris ;  and, 
having  employed  a  friend  to  hire  a  house  at  Abbeville, 
after  a  night's  rest,  the  travellers  proceeded  on  their 
journey. 

Abbeville  is  a  walled  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Somme, 
containing  few  good  houses,  but  a  noble  church,  built  in 
very  ancient  days. 

The  house  prepared  for  Madame  Northington  was  in  a 
street  which  runs  parallel  with  the  river.  It  stood  in  a 
court,  surrounded  with  high  walls,  with  a  high  gateway, 
and  a  porter's  lodge  or  house  occupied  by  the  ccrncierge, 
— The  house  itself  was  of  brick,  having  few  rooms ;  but 
these  were  large  and  high,  with  many  windows,  opening 
like  folding-doors,  and  descending  to  the  floors  of  the 
rooms.  The  rooms  were  boarded  with  a  dark  wood,  cut 
in  octagonal  and  zigzag  forms,  and  kept  carefully  polish- 
ed. The  walls  were  either  covered  with  striped  papers, 
or  with  coarse  oil  paintings,  representing  figures,  nearly 
as  large  as  life,  and  gaudy  landscapes,  in  imitation,  no 
doubt,  of  the  gobelin  tapestry.  The  articles  of  furniture 
in  these  apartments  were  few,  but  gaudy,  and  nothing  in 
good  taste  but  the  beds ;  which,  being  placed  in  recesses, 
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nppoarcd,  wlicn  the  curtains  were  (lra\\Ti  around  them, 
lik(;  the  tents  we  tw^e  reprt'sentinl  in  ancient  pictures. 
Ihit  this  house,  apj)earinfr,  as  it  certainly  would  to  En- 
plish  taste,  hare,  wide,  and  gloomy,  and  standing  in  a 
dirty  street  in  tlu*  dirty  town  of  Ahheville,  was  much 
more  suittnl  to  the  mind  of  Madame  tlhin  the  retired  cot- 
ta^'i'  slic  had  just  left. 

When  set  down  at  the  jrate  of  this  house,  she  ex- 
pressed licr  satisfaction  in  high  terms,  and  very  readily 
receiv(Hl  the  congratulations  of  Monsieur;  who,  as  he  led 
her  into  the  vestibule,  complimented  her  on  her  new  and 
delightful  abode,  and  upon  her  return  to  her  native 
country. 

Madame  lierc  added  to  her  family  a  second  maid-ser- 
vant, and  lost  no  time  in  securing  to  herself  the  atten- 
ti(ms  of  a  confessor,  who  resided  in  the  same  street,  and 
officiated  in  the  great  church.  Tliis  gentleman  made 
himself  very  agreeable,  both  in  his  religious  character, 
and  in  that  of  a  visiter;  being  disposed  to  sit  for  hours, 
with  pleasure,  playing  at  tric-trac  or  chess. 

It  was  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  family  at  Abbe- 
ville, that  the  foUowing  conversiition  took  place  between 
the  two  sisters.  TlK^y  were  together  in  their  own  room, 
which,  being  situated  at  the  l)ack  of  the  house,  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  green  waters  of  the  Somme,  and 
certain  clusters  of  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
inhabited  by  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  by  their  de- 
lapidated  state  and  antique  fashions,  denoting  their  great 
antiquity;  the  scene  being  not  unfrequently  varied  by 
some  small  craft,  which  plied  on  the  river.  Antoinette, 
who  was  seated  at  the  open  window,  remarked,  with  a 
siffh,  that  they  had  not  exchanged  for  the  better  in  point 
of  prospect;  but  that,  nevertheless,  she  should  not  regret 
the  change  if  it  administered  to  her  mother's  happiness. 

"I  wonder  at  you,  Antoinette,"  returned  Eleanore: 
"  how  can  you  rejoice  in  that  happiness  which  is  pro- 
duced by  such  circumstances,  and  involved  in  such  error 
and  prejudices?" 

"  'JYue,"  said  Antoinette;  "  I  had  for  the  moment  for- 
gotten those  things,  and  I  take  shame  to  myself  for  it." 

Eleanore  then  proceeded  to  speak  with  warmth  against 
the  mummery  and  nonsense  of  the  papal  religion  3  de- 
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daring  her  fixed  resolution  to  keep  herself  as  remote 
from  it  as  she  was  when  living  under  the  eye  of  her 
dear  Mrs.  Montague. 

"  God  give  us  grace  so  to  do !"  said  Antoinette. 

Eleanore  look^  at  her  sister  with  an  expression  of 
some  wonder,  and  said.  "  Antoinette,  I  have  always  sus- 
pected you,  and  so  has  Joanna;  she  has  expressed  as 
much  tome;  you  are  secretly  inclining,  I  greatly  fear, 
to  the  delusions  of  papacy." 

"  Who?  I?"  said  Antoinette,  with  amazement:  "what 
can  you  mean?" 

"  That  yo  do  not  regard  the  false  doctrines  of  papacy 
with  the  dread  and  aversion  which  they  merit,"  re- 
marked Eleanore. 

"  O  sister!  dear  sister!  how  can  you  entertain  such  a 
thought?"  replied  Antoinette.  "If  I  know  my  own 
heart,  I  utterly  abhor  them ;  and  I  would  reject  every 
doctrine  which  is  not  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture; 
though  I  would  indulge  feelings  of  charity  towards  all 
who  are  under  the  influence  of  such  errors." 

"  I  fear  for  you,  notwithstanding,"  said  Eleanore. 

"  And,  in  so  doing,  you  are  right,"  replied  Antoinette, 
meekly.  "  And  now,  dear  sister,  now,"  she  added,  rising 
and  embracing  her,  "  let  us  endeavour,  unitedly,  as  we 
are  here,  and  unfriended,  and  without  a  guide  in  spirit- 
ual matters,  to  support  and  assist  each  other :  let  us  make 
this  chamber  our  chapel;  and  here,  no  doubt,  we  shall 
find  our  God  as  near  to  us  as  he  ever  was." 

Eleanore,  in  return,  embraced  her  sister;  although 
there  was  something  in  her  manner  which  had  a  a  chill- 
ing and  depressing  effect,  which  Antoinette  felt,  though 
she  could  scarcely  account  for  it. 

Madame  was  much  occupied  during  the  remainder  of 
the  week  in  remodeling  lier  own  and  her  daughter's 
dresses:  the  next  Sunday  was  to  be  a  day  of  religious 
festivity  through  all  Roman  Catholic  communities. 

"  You  will  accompany  me  to  the  great  church  to-day?" 
said  Madame  to  her  daughters,  while  taking  her  coffee, 
on  the  Sunday  morning. 

"You  must  excuse  me,  Madame,"  said  Eleanore, 
gravely. 

Madame  looked  at  Antoinette. 
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« I  am  sorry  to  refuse  you,  my  dear  mamma,"  said 
Antoinette;  "but  I  know  your  candour;  you  will  not 
press  me." 

fifadame  was  evidently  disconcerted,  and  remarked 
that  she  should  not  ask  them  again.  "  But  you  have 
never  seen  the  mass  in  France,"  slie  said,  "  and  the  cere- 
mony will  he  magnificent  to-day." 

Antoinette  thanked  her  for  wishing  to  gratify  them. 

"  You  will  go  then?"  said  Madame. 

Eleanore  did  not  speak ;  and  Antoinette  remained  also 
silent  for  a  moment.  At  length,  deeply  affected,  she  pros- 
trated herself  before  her  parent,  and  exclaimed,  with  all 
the  vivacity  of  her  maternal  people,  "  O,  beloved  mother! 
if  you  knew  what  it  costs  me  to  refuse  obedience  to  you, 

fou  never  would  ask  me  to  do  what  I  am  unable  to  grant, 
will  wait  on  you  as  a  servant,  I  will  devote  my  life  to 
your  service ;  but  this  I  cannot  do.  Never,  I  implore  you, 
ask^e  again;  for  you  make  me  miserable  when  you 
compel  me  to  disobey  such  a  parent. 

Madame  was  affected ;  and  the  more  so,  because  the 
manner  of  Antomette  was  generally  composed  and  calm, 
and  without  impassioned  feeling.  She  embraced  her, 
and  then  rising,  withdrew  to  her  room,  without  adding 
another  word. 

Where  the  members  of  a  family  have  such  opposite 
opinions  relative  to  religion,  the  seventh  day  cannot 
prove  a  day  of  ease  to  any  of  them. 

At  ten  o'clock,  Madame,  dressed  with  care,  and  highly 
rouged,  set  off  to  the  great  churcli,  attended  by  Mon- 
sieur in  his  chapeau  quarre,  and  followed  by  her  faithful 
servant  carrying  her  Missal. 

Eleanore  shut  herself  up  in  the  saloon  up  stairs,  which 
was  the  only  apartment  that  looked  upon  the  street ;  and, 
as  she  expressed  a  wish  to  be  alone,  Antoinette  with- 
drew to  her  own  chamber;  and  there  endeavoured  to 
employ  herself  profitably,  to  compensate  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  seclusion  from  divine  service  with  her  fellow 
creatures.  ^ 

Those  who  have  visited  foreign  lands,  and  who  have 
been  deprived  of  the  blessings  of  public  worship,  have 
often  experienced  the  goodness  of  God,  in  spreading  for 
them  a  table  in  the  wilderness,  and  ms^ng  waters  to 
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flow  in  the  parched  desert.  Such  sovereign  goodness 
•and  mercy  did  the  solitary  Antoinette  experience  this 
day ;  and,  though  she  saw  before  her  only  a  group  of 
old  black  timbered  houses  across  the  green  and  muddy 
waters  of  the  Somme,  which  seemed,  from  their  anti- 
quity, to  have  been  coeval  with  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion, 
and  the  heroes  of  the  Crusades;  and  although  no 
sound  reached  her  ears  but  the  voices  of  the  little  ne- 
glected children  playing  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
the  bells  of  many  churches  calling  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  to  mass ;  yet  such  pleasing  reflections  occupied 
her  mind,  and  so  en  wrapt  was  she  in  heavenly  desires 
and  glorious  prospects,  that  she  started  with  surprise 
when  she  heard  the  voices  of  Monsieur  and  her  mother 
below,  who,  being  returned  from  mass,  were  calling 
aloud  for  dinner. 

Antoinette  felt  such  peace  and  satisfaction  of  mind, 
that  it  was  without  effort  she  appeared  cheerful  at  din- 
ner ;  and  when  the  repast  was  finished,  she  arose,  and 
fetching  her  Bible,  proposed  reading  to  her  mother,  ac- 
cording to  her  former  custom.  But  Madame  had  now 
other  pleasures  and  other  notions  in  her  head :  ^e  ac- 
cordingly did  not  receive  this  proposal  so  cordially  as 
she  had  formerly  done;  but,  extending  herself  on  a 
sofa,  and  closing  her  eyes,  she  said,  "  Read  on,  I  shall 
hear ;"  and  presently  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  Not,  how- 
ever, before  she  had  heard  several  impressive  senti- 
ments, which  recurred  to  her  mind  when  she  awoke, 
as  appeared  from  her  remarking,  as  she  called  for  coffee, 
"  Antoinette,  you  did  not  begin  where  we  left  off*  the 
last  time  you  read;  but,  perhaps,  instead  of  going 
straight  forwards,  you  selected  something  you  thought 
more  suitable  to  my  case.  Well,  however,  you  are  a 
good  girl ;  and  you  did  not  leave  me  even  while  I  slept. 
I  love  these  becoming  attentions." 

"  I  delight  in  pleasing  you,  my  dear  mother,"  said 
Antoinette;  "and,  although  there  are  some  things  on 
which  we  do  not  exactly  agree,  yet  there  is  one  essential 
particular  in  which  we  do,  so  that  I  trust  we  shall  coin- 
cide in  every  thing  by  and  by.  We  both  unite  in  the 
love  of  one  Saviour,  and  in  placing  our  whole  trust  and 
confidence  in  him  for  our  salvation  j  and  we  both  revere 
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tho  Bible,  and  I  hope  we  shall,  in  future,  lake  it  increas- 
ingly for  th«»  Ruide  of  our  actions." 

*•  i  hope  so,"  returned  Madame,  rising  from  her  sofa: 
"  but  ha.sten  the  coffee,  ray  child ;  I  am  going  to  walk." 

\Vln»n  Madame  had  taken  her  coffee,  Antoinette  con- 
trived to  escajHi  out  of  the  room,  lest  she  should  be  ask- 
ihI  to  accompany  her  abroad.  But  before  she  had  reached 
her  r(M»m-d(K>r,  she  heard  strong  expressions  passing  be- 
twt»<'n  her  mother  and  her  sister,  on  the  occasion  of  Ma- 
dame's  retpiesting  her  to  join  her  in  her  evening  airing. 

**  To-day  is  Sunday,"  returned  Ele^inore  to  her  mo- 
ther :  "  I  cannot  go  out  on  a  Sunday." 

"  Et  pourquoi  7"  said  Madame ;  "  were  you  not  always 
firom  home  les  Dimanches  en  Angleterre  ?" 

Eleanore  then  entered  into  a  long  discussion  on  the 
difference  of  going  abroad  on  a  Sunday  in  England, 
where  every  thing  she  saw  confirmed  and  strengthened 
her  in  her  faith,  and  in  going  out  in  France,  where  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  country  were  so  diametrically 
opposite  to  it:  but  Antoinette  heard  no  more,  for  she 
closed  her  door,  and  returned  to  her  devotional  exercises 
and  serious  reading. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  Antoinette 
opened  her  door  again.  She  found  the  house  perfectly 
still.  She  went  down  into  the  hall  and  kitchen,  but  saw 
no  one.  The  yard  was  small  and  paved,  being  enclosed 
with  high  walls,  excepting  towards  the  river ;  but  a  few 
flowering  shnibs  grew  in  one  corner  of  the  enclosure. 
She  stepped  out  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  and  to  gather  a 
rose.  No  one  interrupted  her.  She  heard,  indeed,  the 
voices  in  the  street,  and  the  bells  continually  ringing  for 
vespers ;  but  saw  no  one. 

At  length  she  approached  the  gate  which  opened  into 
the  street,  and  saw  the  old  wife  of  tlie  concierge  sitting 
at  her  door,  in  the  small  house  which  she  occupied  by 
the  gate.  The  old  woman  accosted  her ;  she  returned 
the  salutation,  and  said,  "  How  long  has  my  mother  been 
gone  out  ?" 

"  II  y-a  deux  heures,"  replied  the  old  woman  ;  "  and 
Monsieur  is  also  gone,  and  the  two  servants.  Madame 
is  gone  to  the  public  gardens,  and  the  servants  to  the 
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f'uing7iette»    Wherefore  does  Mademoiselle  remain  at 
ome  ?" 

After  this  little  adventure,  Antoinette  returned  to  her 
apartment,  and  remained  there  till  the  family  returned. 

Thus  passed  the  first  Lord's  day  in  France,  and  much 
in  the  same  manner  passed  the  next  and  the  next.  In 
the  mean  time  Madame's  acquaintance  in  Abbeville  con- 
tinued to  increase ;  and  she  was  often  from  home,  and 
oftener  received  visiters  at  home ;  not  by  regular  invita- 
tion, indeed,  but  as  might  happen  of  those  who  came  to 
chat  and  to  take  coffee. 

In  this  society  Eleanore  and  Antoinette  were  obliged 
to  mix,  more  or  less :  but  all  was  gay  under  the  roof  of 
Madame  Northington ;  and,  when  her  friends  were  pre- 
sent, she  seemed  to  take  little  notice  whether  her  chil- 
dren were  at  home  or  otherwise.  Some  of  these  new 
connexions  were  agreeable,  and  some  ingenious;  all, 
however,  were  sprightly.  Madame's  spirits  arose  in  this 
society ;  and  Monsieur  told  her  she  was  becoming  quite 
sprightly.  Antoinette,  however,  did  not  attach  herself 
to  any  of  these  new  associates,  though  she  was  polite  to 
all.  But  Eleanore,  after  awhile,  became  fond  of  several 
individuals  among  her  own  sex ;  and  one  young  lady, 
who  played  the  harp  delightfully,  and  made  artificial 
flowers  so  wonderfully  resembling  nature,  that  the  bees 
might  almost  be  deceived  by  them,  at  length  found 
means  to  render  herself  so  agreeable  to  her,  and  to  ob- 
tain such  influence  over  her,  that,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  Antoinette,  she  suddenly  ceased  to  speak  of  Jo- 
anna, Mrs.  Montague,  and  the  heavenly-minded  Mr. 
Harwood ;  and  declared  her  determination  to  learn  to 
play  the  harp,  and  to  obtain  the  art  of  making  artificial 
flowers :  "  for,"  added  she,  "  Pauline  has  undertaken  to 
be  my  instructress,  and  will  receive  me  at  her  house 
every  day  for  the  purpose." 

"  But  Pauline  is  a  Papist,"  remarked  Antoinette ;  "  and 
will  not  your  going  there  so  frequently  lead  to  unfa- 
vourable impressions  ?" 

"  O !"  said  Eleanore,  "  she  will  not  interfere  with  my 
religious  principles :  though  she  Ms  nominally  a  Papist, 
her  sentiments  are  wonderfully  pure ;  she  is  no  bigot , 
8l)e  has  great  liberality.^ 
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"That  is,-'  said  Antoinette,  "she  has  no  religion  at  all, 
I  suppose  P 

*'  How  nncharitalile!"  returned  Eleanore. 

"Not  iit  all,"  returned  Antoinette:  ''  France  is  full  of 
persons  who  are  without  relip^ion ;  and  I  consider  it  a 
special  duty  of  persons  in  our  situation,  to  avoid  such 
intercourse." 

*'  Antoinette,"  replied  Eleanore,  "I  am  really  at  a  loss 
to  know  wliat  would  please  you.  My  dear  Joanna  had 
too  much  religion  for  you,  and  Pauline  has  too  little. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this,  I  believe, — that  you  are 
of  an  unsociable  temper,  and  not  formed  for  friendship." 

"Yes,  I  am,"  said  Antoinette,  "I  am  formed  for  friend- 
ship ;  and  I  earnestly  desire  to  clierish  the  affection  of 
my  natural  friend  and  companion,  if  she  would  permit 
me." 

"  Antoinette,"  said  Eleanore,  "  there  is  much  jealousy 
in  your  disposition:  you  cannot  bear  a  rival." 

"  No,"  replied  Antoinette ;  "  I  do  not  like  to  find  a  ri- 
val in  a  stranger  who  would  deprive  me  of  the  confi- 
dence of  my  sister :  I  bore  such  an  affair  with  patience 
when  I  thought  it  was  for  your  good,  and  when  I  con- 
8id(Ted  how  much  you  gained  by  changing  my  society 
for  that  of  Joaima ;  but  I  shall  not  so  quietly  acquiesce 
in  your  forming  an  intimacy  with  one  who  nlay  injure 
you  in  your  religious  interests." 

"Antoinette,"  said  Eleanore,  "you  are  a  compound 
of  contradictions :  you  seem  at  one  time  to  carry  your 
toleration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  tlie  next  moment  you  ablior  the  very  name  of 
a  Papist.  But  on  tliese  matters,"  she  added,  "  we  shall 
never  agree,  we  had  better,  therefore,  drop  tliis  subject." 

Madame  Northington  and  her  family  liad  been  at  Ab- 
beville for  nearly  nine  months,  and  they  were  now  look- 
ing forward  to  tlie  renewal  of  spring,  and  the  enjoyroent 
of  those  pleasures  the  season  might  bring.  During  this 
interval,  Madame  had  possessed  a  remarkable  flow  of 
spirits.  Antoinette  had  been  enabled  to  preserve  the 
same  calmness  of  mind,  and  integrity  of  manners,  which 
occasioned  her  to  be  so  much  respected  by  the  discern- 
ing Mr.  Harwood.  Monsieur  stiU  continued  to  hiake  sa- 
lads and  take  snuifj  and  the  Irish  maid  still  found 
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means  to  serve  Madame  in  the  heterogeneous  offices  of 

cook  and  fille-de^hambre.    But  an  entire  revolution  ^ 

had  taken  place  in  the  pursuits  of  Eleanore ;  and  some 

would  hare  thought,  also,  in  her  sentiments ;  but  pro« 

bably  this  was  not  altogether  the  case.    She  was  not 

become  a  Papist,  but  a  complete  lover  of  pleasure;  being 

always  from   home,   and   intimately  associated  with 

young  people  who  were  utteriy  unacquamted  with  re- 

iigiott. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Antoinette  sometimes  plead- 
ed warmly  with  her  sister  on  this  departure  from  the 
right  way.  ISie  failed  not  to  remind  her  of  the  high  pro- 
fession she  had  once  made — of  the  high  reputation  «he 
had  once  held — of  the  love  she  had  expressed  for  the 
Saviour — and  of  theJ  dreadful  condemnation  she  would 
bring  upon  herself,  if  she  still  continued  to  yield  to  the 
temptations  of  pleasure,  and  to  reject  the  admoniti(His 
of  truth. 

Eleanore  generally  put  off  these  reproofs  by  a  haugh- 
tiness of  manner  which  she  well  knew  how  to  display ; 
but  her  sister  observed,  with  pleasure,  that  she  could 
not  conceal  the  uneaaness  which  they  excited.    With  "" 

pleasure,  I  say;  because  this  circumstance  led  her  to  » 

hope  that  there  still  remained  some  remains  of  better 
feeling  in  her  sister's  heart  Thede  expostulations  had, 
however,  no  further  effect  on  Eleanore  than  to  make  her 
uneasy  for  a  little  time ;  and,  while  the  family  continued . 
at  AW)eville,  she  became  increasingly  connected  with 
worldly  perswis,  and  dex>arted  still  further  from  the  cha- 
racter «he  had  formerly  assumed. 

But  my  young  and  inexperienced  reader  may  perhaps 
be  induced  to  ask,  ^Is  this  a  common  circumstance? 
Does  it  often  happen,  that  persons,  after  having  made  a 
great  profession  of  religion  in  one  situation — after  bar- 
ing acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  doctrines — ^af- 
ter having  possessed  the  faculty  of  being  able  to  speak 
well  upon  it — and  after  having  seemed  to  take  a  delight, 
for  a  length  of  time,  in  its  oi^inances  and  duties — is  it 
common  for  many  persons  wholly  to  depart  from  the 
good  way,  and  to  plunge  themselves  again  into  the  fol- 
fies  of  the  world  ?" 

Yes:  I  fear  these  instances  are  common:  and  hence 

IV.  3 1 
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fhe  danger  of  setting  up  any  human  being  as  an  id(^  or 
inducing  any  one  to  think  that  he  is  a  pattern  to  his 
brethren,  or  in  any  way  a  meritorious  object  of  praise. 

The  Scripture  saith,  Many  thai  are  first  shall  be  last; 
OMd  the  last  shall  be  first:  (Matth.  xix.  30.)  and,  no 
doubt,  in  the  great  day  of  account,  it  will  be  found  that 
many,  whom  we  may  not  expect  to  realize  that  blessed- 
nesS)  may  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and 
some  excluded,  whom  we  have  looked  up  to  as  saints 
and  leaders  upon  earth.  Then  if  any  man  shall  say 
unlo  you,  Lo,  here  is  Christ,  or  there  ;  believe  it  noL 
fyor  there  shall  arise  false  Christs,  and  false  pro- 
phets,  and  shall  she^o  greai  signs  and  wonders;  in- 
somuch that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the 
very  elect.    (Matth.  xxiv.  23,  24.) 

But  the  chief  object  of  this  narrative  is,  to  point  out 
how  far  a  person  may  approach  to  the  right  way — how 
well  he  may  talk — how  busily  he  may  work — how  zeal- 
oosly  he  may  seem  to  labour  for  God— and  yet  be  utter- 
ly destitute  of  true  godliness ;  and,  because  he  is  influ- 
enced by  selfish  and  worldly  motives,  he  may  be  a$ 
utterly  devoid  of  savmg  grace  as  the  vilest  reprobate  on 
earth. 

« The  leading  motives  of  Eleanore's  conduct  was  thai 
selfishness  which  induced  her  to  accommodate  herself  to 
the  prevailing  fashion  in  whatever  society  she  happened 
to  reside.  It  was  worth  her  while,  in  many  respects,  to 
appear  pious  during  the  latter  years  which  she  spent  at 
school ;  the  same  inducement  presented  itself  when  liv- 
ing under  Mrs.  Montague's  influence :  and  as  self-decep- 
tion is  readily  practised,  it  was  particularly  soothing  and 
agreeable  to  her  to  be  told,  by  Joanna,  that  she  was  an 
exalted  Christian,  and  one  who  was  ready  to  renounce 
all  for  her  God ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that,  at  the 
time,  she  believed  all  her  friend's  commendations  to  be 
no  more  than  she  thoroughly  deserved.  On  coming  to 
Abbeville,  however,  all  temptation  to  seem  what  she  was 
not,  suddenly  ceased ;  and  it  was  therefore  not  surprising 
that  she  presently  threw  off  the  cloak,  and  plunged  into 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  world: 

Madame  had  a  particular  restlessness  of  disposition, 
owing,  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  to  her  disagreement 
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with  her  mother.  She  wished  to  be  restored  to  favour, 
and  to  move  again  in  the  exalted  sphere  in  which  she 
had  been  born.  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  a  twelve- 
month, she  gave  up  her  house  in  Abbeville,  and  moved 
towards  Paris,  where  her  parent  then  resided,  and  em- 
ployed several  instruments  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion, but  Vithout  effect,  her  mother  being  a  woman  of 
extraordinary  pride.  She  seemed  to  feel  this  disap- 
pointment much ;  and,  finding  no  rest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  she  yielded  to  Eleanore's  solicitation  to 
proceed  towards .  Switzerland,  where  Monsieur  had  a 
small  estate  and  farm-liouse,  occupied  by  a  tenant,  in 
the  valley  of  Anzasca. 

The  journey  was  tedious ;  and  the  family  met  with  a 
very  painful  accident  in  descending  a  steep  road  in  the 
south  of  France.  The  horses  took  fright,  and  running 
furiously  down  the  hill,  the  carriage  was  overturned ; 
and  Madame,  who  had  very  imprudently  put  her  head 
out  of  the  window  at  the  first  alarm,  received  so  dread- 
ful a  contusion,  that  she  was  taken  up  for  dead,  and^re- 
mained  for  many  hours  totally  insensible. 

It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  and  venerable 
convent  where  this  accident  happened;  and  to  this  place 
Madame,  being  taken  up  by  some  peasants  who  were 
working  in  the  adjoining  field,  was  conveyed ;  Eleanore 
and  Antoinette,  who  were  but  slightly  hurt,  followed 
their  mother ;  while  Monsieur  and  the  Irish  maid  remain- 
ed behind,  to  look  after  the  carriage  and  baggage. 

The  convent  to  which  the  peasants  were  bearing  the 
apparently  lifeless  Madame  Northington,  stood  at  the 
t)ottom  of  a  deep  valley,  enclosed  with  high  grounds,  co- 
vered to  their  summits  with  vineyards.  The  valley 
widened  just  around  the  convent ;  and  a  number  of  an- 
cient and  magnificent  trees  half  concealed  the  Gothic 
walls  and  turrets  of  the  venerable  edifice. 

The  peasants  hastened  forwards,  and,  having  rung  at 
the  gate,  the  door  was  presently  opened,  and  Madame 
was  carried  into  a  large  hall ;  where,  being  laid  on  a 
long  bench,  various  members  of  the  society  gathered 
round  her ;  and  an  elderly  nun,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  act  as  doctress  and  nurse  of  the  society,  de« 
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clared,  that  if  the  lady  were  not  instantly  bled,  no  hope 
could  be  entertained  Of  her  recovery. 

^*  Oh,  Madame !"  said  Antoinette,  in  extreme  agony, 
^  cannot  we  procure  some  one  to  bleed  her  1  O  my  mo- 
ther !  suffer  her  not  to  die  in  this  way,  without  time  for 
thought,  for  repentance,  for  any  serious  reflection." 

"  Do  not  agitate  yourseli^  my  daughter,"  said  the  la- 
dy-abbess, a  venerable  and  dignified  personage,  who  had 
entered  the  hall  on  the  first  report  of  the  affair ;  "  all  thai 
you  so  piously  wish  shall  be  done."  And,  so  saying^ 
she  with  her  own  hands  bared  the  arm  of  Madame ; 
while  the  old  nun  before  mentioned  preptured  to  perform 
the  operation. 

It  was  some  moments  after  the  incision  was  made  be- 
fore the  blood  began  to  flow ;  and,  during  that  time,  an 
awful  stillness  reigned  through  the  hsdl,  interrupted 
once  only  by  the  voice  of  the  abbess,  who  uttered  an  ex- 

Eression  of  fear  lest  thair  help  should  be  too  late.    The 
lood  at  length  flowed  freely ;  and  Madame,  after  hav- 
ing uttered  one  or  two  deep  sighs,  opened  her  eyes. 

"  The  holy  Virgin  be  praised !"  said  the  abbess ;  ^<  she 
lives !  But,  my  sisters,  more  must  be  done ;  a  physi- 
cian must  be  sent  for,  and  her  head  examined :  there 
may  be  injuiy  there." 

Accordingly,  the  abbess  very  kindly  gave  orders  thai 
a  medical  man,  who  lived  in  Uie  neighbourhood,  should 
be  immediately  caUed ;  and  directing  tliat  the  sick  lady 
should  be  lifted  up,  and  laid  on  a  bed,  she  continued 
some  time  conversing  with  Eleanore,  and  inquiring  the 
name  of  the  family,  and  the  cause  of  the  accideat. 

In  the  mean  time,  Madame  was  rais^  up  on  the  arms 
of  the  nuns,  and  carried  through  the  hall,  foUowed  by 
Antoinette.  They  passed  a  high  and  arched  door-way, 
and  came  to  an  ample  staircase,  illuminated  by  a  high 
Grothic  window  of  painted  glass,  and  ornamented  with  a 
ballustrade  of  richly  carved  wood.  They  ascended  this 
fljtaircase,  and  entered  a  very  lonff  gallery,  receiving  its 
light  from  a  window  at  each  end.  Along  this  gallery 
were  ranged  many  doors,  opening  into  the  little  cells  of 
the  nuns.  At  the  end  of  this  gallery  two  others  branch- 
ed off,  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  At  tiie  further  end  "Of  one 
of  these  was  the  chapel;  and,  at  tiie  other,  the  abbess's 
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tpartment,  and  a  chamber  appointed  for  distinguished 
guests.  Into  this  chamber  Madame  was  carried,  and 
laid  upon  a  bed,  from  whose  lofty  tester  were  suspended 
curtains  of  dark  velvet. 

This  apartment  was  hung  with  the  tapestry  of  gobe- 
lin, the  subjects  represented  being  from  the  legends  of 
the  saints.  In  the  centre,  between  two  VatT^e  windows, 
was  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  large  as  life,  wearing  »CTown, 
and  holding,  on  one  arm,  the  infant  Jesus,  and  on  the 
other,  a  globe,  indicating  her  sovereignty  over  the  earth. 
Before  this  figure  was  a  marble  table,  on  which  lay  a 
superb  Missal  and  a  string  of  beads. 

Antoinette,  as  soon  as  her  mother  was  laid  on  the  bed, 
approached  ner,  and  spoke  to  her ;  but,  although  Ma- 
dame had  her  eyes  open,  and  appeared  to  be  looking 
about  her,  she  made  no  answer. 

"Are  you  better,  Madame?"  said  Antoinette;  "are 
you  in  pain  ?" 

Antoinette  repeated  her  question  several  times ;  and 
at  length  Madame  replied,  by  asking  her  if  it  would  be 
long  before  they  reached  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Alps;  "for,"  added  she,  "I  long  to  go  down  on  the 
other  side;  this  excessive  elevation,  this  towerinff' 
height,  so  far  above  the  clouds,  makes  my  head  dreaf 
ftilly  dizzy." 

Antoinette  turned  with  terror  from  her  mother,  and 
looked  at  the  nuns,  several  of  whom  stood  by  her. 

"  My  daughter,"  said  the  sister  Beatrice,  (the  old  nun 
before  mentioned,)  "  your  mother's  head  is  affected :  she 
does  not  know  what  she  says.    Do  not  speak  to  her." 

Antoinette  made  no  reply ;  but,  sitting  down  by  the 
bed,  she  continued  to  weep  for  some  time ;  her  mind 
being  exercised  by  many  exceedingly  painful  thoughts 
respecting  the  spiritual  state  of  her  mother ;  who  had 
appeared  more  averse  to  real  religion,  and  more  attach- 
ed to  mere  forms,  for  some  months  past,  than  she  had 
ever  before  known  her. 

When  the  surgeon  arrived,  he  expressed  a  fear  that 
Madame  had  received  a  very  severe  injury  on  the  head ; 
and  added,  that  an  operation  must  be  performed,  which, 
though  painftd,  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  lilid.  • 

did    • 
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II  being  thought  improper  that  her  daughters  should 
be  present  during  the  operation,  and  as  they  felt  unfit  for 
conversation  with  strangers,  the  abbess  very  kindly  per- 
mitted them  to  retire  to  a  small  apartment  prepared  for 
tham,  where  they  were  presently  joined  by  their  old 
servant ;  who,  having  informed  them  that  Monsieur  was 
lodged  in  the  village,  hastened  to  attend  her  mistress, 
leaving  the  two  sisters  to  converse  with  each  other. 

^  I  cannot  sleep,''  said  Antoinette,  ^*  till  I  hear  that  all 
ia  safely  over.  O  my  poor  mother !  may  her  life,  if  it 
please  God,  be  preserved  a  little  longer !" 

Eleanore  joined  in  the  same  wish,  and  proceeded  to 
rdate  to  her  sister  the  conversation  which  she  had  en- 
tered into  with  the  abbess.  She  expressed  her  sense  of 
the  kindness  of  these  strangers ;  and  added,  '*  While  we 
are  here,  we  must,  if  possible,  conceal  from  them  that 
We  are  not  of  the  same  sentiments  with  respect  to  reli- 
gion." 

^  It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  enter  on  the 
subject,"  returned  Antoinette. 

**  But  they  will  surely  require  of  us  to  join  them  in 
{Nrayer,  and  to  hear  mass,"  said  Eleanore. 

"  Why  should  we  look  forward  to  difficulties  which 
mav  never  happen,"  replied  Antoinette. 

"It  is  as  well,"  returned  the  other,  " to  make  up  our 
miuds  on  what  we  are  to  do,  if  required  to  avow  our 
faith  one  way  or  another." 

"  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  that,"  returned  Antoi- 
nette ;  ^'  we  must  not  pretend  to  be  what  we  are  not 
But  we  may  hope,  that,  although  firm,  we  shall  have 
grace  given  us  not  to  be  violent  or  ungrateful" 

Eleanore  made  no  answer ;  and  the  sisters  remained 
silent  till  their  servant  returned  to  them,  and  told  them 
that  the  operation  was  over,  and  their  mother  was  going 
to  sleep. 

The  young  people  were  much  relieved  by  this  news, 
and  soon  were  enabled  to  take  some  rest 

It  was  necessary  to  keep  Madame  still  for  i^any  days ; 
no  one  was  allowed  to  speak  to  her :  and  as  her  Irish 
maid  was  thought  to  be  the  most  experienced  nlurse  of 
the  family,  she  was  ordered  to  remain  vrith  her ;  and  her 
daughters  were  by  this  circumstance  left  atlibert^r* 
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As  Eleanore  had  expected,  though  treated  with  the 
utmost  kindness,  and  even  familiarity,  by  the  nuns  and 
novices,  they  were  required  to  hear  mass  and  join  iu 
prayer. 

On  this  occasion,  Antoinette  confessed  that  she  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  Reformed  Church,  but  Eleanore, 
to  the  extreme  astonishment  of  her  sister,  hinted,  tiiat 
though  she  had  been  educated  by  the  Protestants,  riie 
had  much  respect  for  the  faith  of  her  mother's  country ; 
and  that  she  had  no  objection  to  join  with  the  novices  in 
their  religious  exercises. 

In  consequence  of  these  avowals,  Antoinette  was  im* 
mediately  treated  with  indifference  by  some  of  the  nuns, 
and  was  exposed  to  hear  perpetusd  assertions  in  favour 
of  the  Romish  religion;  while  EUeanore  instantly  be- 
came a  favourite  through  the  whole  house,  and  was  in 
danger  of  being  as  intimate  with  the  young  nuns  and 
novices  as  she  had  been  with  Joanna  and  Pauline.  But 
the  effect  of  this  intimacy  was  not,  as  Antoinette  expect- 
ed, an  increase  of  superstitious  zeal ;  but  a  sudden  ele- 
vation of  spirits,  and  continual  whisperings  with  her 
young  companions,  and  frequent  games  at  romps  and 
loud  titterings  with  the  novices,  when  unobserved  by  the 
elder  nuns. 

In  a  short  time  Eleanore  appeared  to  be  acquainted 
wi^h  all  the  tricks  and  jests  of  these  giddy  and  unin- 
structed  girls;  as  was  evident  by  certain  expressive 
looks  and  watch-words  which  passed  between  them, 
when  assembled  at  meals,  in  the  presence  of  the  more 
serious  nuns,  and  on  other  occasions. 

Where  a  number  of  persons  are  together  in  one  house, 
with  little  employment,  unless  the  discipline  is  very 
strong,  and  the  rulers  are  extremely  watchful  and  dis- 
cerning, the  most  odious  vices  will  creep  in,  and  offences 
will  grow  to  a  magnitude  and  luxuriance  of  Which  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  human  nature  can  have  little  idea. 
Hence  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  who  has  associat- 
ed mankind  in  small  and  distinct  families ;  providing,  in 
his  wisdom,  that  each  family  should  have  its  special 
ruler  and  natural  government ;  and  great  is  the  folly  of 
man,  who  counteracts,  in  a  thousand  instancec^  these 
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arrangements  of  a  wise  Providence. — But  to  return  to 
our  story. 

Madame  was  declared  out  of  danger ;  and  Monsieur, 
who  had  waited  in  the  village  near  the  convent,  now 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  Switzerland,  to 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  his  friend,  when  she  should 
be  fit  to  travel.  But  before  his  departure  he  made  as  hand- 
some a  present  to  the  convent  as  his  slender  means 
would  permit :  cordially  thanking  its  inmates  for  their 
kindness  to  his  relative. 

After  the  departure  of  Monsieur,  Madame's  health  gra- 
dually improved;  notwithstanding  which,  her  daugh- 
ters observed  that  great  pains  were  used  to  keep  them 
from  her ;  and  that  when  they  did  see  her,  her  manner 
was  cold  and  reserved.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was, 
that  the  abbess,  on  finding  that  fUeanore  and  Antoinette 
were  Protestants,  had  taken  occasion  to  speak  to  their 
mother  on  the  subject,  and  had  blamed  her  for  bringing 
them  up  in  error :  and,  having  declared  to  her  that  there 
is  no  salvation  out  of  the  Romish  Church,  she  had  fiUed 
her  with  distress  and  terror;  and  had  so  effectually 
worked  upon  her  fears,  that  she  was  the  prey  of  super- 
stitious horrors ;  and  was,  in  fact,  thrown  into  a  state  of 
derangement,  which  occasioned  her  to  be  unspeakably 
wretched.  She,  however,  confessed  her  sin  to  the  ab- 
bess ;  and  assured  her  that  she  would  use  all  the  in- 
fluence in  her  power  to  induce  her  children  to  renounce 
their  heresies.  In  the  mean  lime,  her  bodily  health  was 
restored ;  and,  as  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for 
her  remaining  at  the  convent,  every  thing  was  prepared 
for  the  journey,  and  she  proceeded  with  her  daughters 
and  servant  towards  Switzerland. 

Eleanoreand  Antoinette  had  observed  the  gloom  and  in- 
sensibility of  their  mother,  and  the  absence  and  wildness 
of  her  manner;  they  hoped,  however,  that  these  symp- 
toms would  gradually  pass  away  when  she  was  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  convent,  and  witnessed  new  scenes,  and 
formed  new  acquaintance ;  but  when,  aljer  having  tra- 
velled several  miles  in  an  open  carriage  which  they  had 
hired  to  bring  them  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  she  still  re- 
tamed  the  same  gloomy  indifference,  Antoinette  began 
to  be  alarmed,  and  Eleanore  to  be  irritated. 
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"I  fear  that  you  are  not  well,  Madame?"  said  AnUn- 
nette. 

"  Well  in  body,  but  ill  at  ease  in  mind,"  returned  Ma- 
dame. 

"  And  wherefore  should  you  be  unhappy,  Madame  V 
isaid  Antoinette ;  "  are  not  your  children  and  your  faith- 
ful servant  with  you  ?  and  are  you  not  going  to  a  dear 
friend,  and  into  a  delightful  country?" 

Madame,  in  reply,  burst  into  tears,  and  then  avowed 
her  uneasiness,  and  the  cause  of  it ;  adding,  with  much 
tenderness,  "  My  dear  children,  I  cannot  bear  to  look 
forward  to  your  perdition.  O !  permit  me  to  persuade 
you  to  renounce  your  errors.  Make  me  happy  m  think- 
ing that  the  souls  of  my  children  are  not  doomed  to  de* 
struction." 

Antoinette  replied  in  the  most  affectionate  manner, 
"  Beloved  parent,  make  yourself  easy ;  we  will  talk  on' 
these  subjects  another  time ;  we  will  hear  all  you  have  to 
say ;  and  we  will  read  the  Bible  together,  and  pray  for 
help  from  above :  but  at  present  you  are  weak  and  low, 
and  not  able  to  converse  on  these  subjects.  Let  us  now 
enjoy  these  lovely  prospects,  and  refer  this  argument  to 
another  time.*' 

"•  But  do  not,  Antoinette,"  said  Eleanore, "  do  not  hM 
out  fatee  hopes  to  my  mother:  you  know  your  determi* 
nation  against  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines ;  you  have 
lately  evidenced  your  didike  in  the  strongest  manner; 
and  yet  you  promise  our  mother  to  consider  of  them 
again.    Is  this  just  and  upright  ?" 

Antoinette  looked  at  her  sister  with  an  expression  of 
disgust,  such  as  she  had  scarcely  ever  before  evinced ; 
then  turning  to  her  mother,  she  said,  "  I  give  yon  leave, 
Madame,  to  judge  of  my  religious  principles  by  my  ac- 
tions. If  I  am  assisted  to  treat  you  with  attention  and 
tenderness,  be  assured  that  the  help  is  from  above ;  and 
do  at  least  defer  for  awhile  any  uneasiness  respecting 
my  spiritual  state.  And  now,  dear  parent,"  she  addeil, 
"  I  must  give  you  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
my  time  was  occupied  among  the  kind  sisters,  while 
you  were  shut  up  in  your  room.  We  breakfasted,  dined, 
and  supped  in  ihe  refectory.  Our  £ure  was  plain,  but 
neatly  served,  and  wholesome;  and  I  was  mudi  pleased 
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with  the  novelly  of  this  way  of  life.  And  then  the  work, 
mamma,  the  beautiful  work  the  nuns  execute,  I  could 
learcely  have  c(»nceived  so  much  variety  possible;  I 
learned  many  new  stitches;  and,  I  hope,  improved  myself 
in  embroidery." 

In  this  maimer  she  proceeded,  making  out  a  long 
•tory  of  slender  materials,  but  in  an  innocent  way ;  till 
Madame^s  attention  was  engaged,  and  her  spirits  reviv- 
ed; of  which  she  gave  evidence  by  making  certain  re- 
marks on  the  country  through  which  they  passed.  At 
lenffth,  coming  to  a  little  stream  and  a  mill  by  the  side 
of  Uie  road,  Antoinette  said,  ^^  That  little  mill,  and  that 
stream,  and  that  wood  in  the  back-ground,  remind  me 
of  a  story  I  heard  at  school :  the  thing  happened  in 
France,  in  this  part  of  France,  I  think;  perhapis  in  this 
fwy  place.    Shall  I  tell  it  you,  Madame?" 

"Why,  Antoinette,"  said  Kleanore,  "  you  are  very  full 
of  talk  to-day!" 

"  O,  that  is  because  I  am  pleased,"  she  said.  "  But, 
mamma,  will  you  hear  my  story?" 

"  Yes,  child,"  said  Madame ;  "  It  will  perhaps  divert 
me." 

So  Antoinette  told  some  tale  which  she  adapted  to  the 
seene,  and  her  mother  listened ;  and  thus  she  beguiled 
the  time  till  they  came  to  the  end  of  their  first  day's 
journey. 

".You  are,  and  always  were,  an  unaccountable  girl, 
Antoinette,"  said  her  sister,  when  she  found  herself  alone 
with  her.  "  How  long  have  you  taken  up  this  talkative 
humour?  and  how  long  is  it  to  last?" 

"As  long  as  it  diverts  my  mother,"  replied  Antoinette. 

"  But  where  is  the  profit  of  it  ?"  asked  Eleanore. 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  other;  "but  if  the  Al- 
mighty pleases,  it  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  turn  to  some 
account." 

"  You  have  some  scheme  in  view,  Antoinette,"  said 
Eleanore,  "  I  am  certain  you  have." 

"You  are  not  mistaken,  sister;  I  have  two,"  replied 
the  other ;'  "  one  is  to  amuse  and  please  my  mother  and 
make  her  fond  of  my  company." 

"And  the  other?"  asked  Eleanore. 
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'<  To  induce  her,  if  possible,  to  hear  me  speak  upon  re- 
ligious subjects,  without  irritation,"  added  Antoinette. 

"  You  will  never  succeed,"  returned  Eleanore. 

"  I  shall,  if  I  am  divinely  assisted,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Can  you  expect  the  divine  blessing,"  asked  her  sister, 
"  upon  schemes  and  ways  so  circuitous  ?" 

Antoinette  made  no  answer;  and  the  conversation 
ended.  She  however  persisted  in  her  plan  of  amusing 
her  mother,  by  frequently  talking  to  her ;  and  she  suc- 
ceeded so  far,  that  Madame  appeared  tolerable  cheerful 
during  the  remainder  of  the  jouniey ;  though  it  was 
feared  from  many  circumstances  of  her  conduct  and  ap- 
pearance, that  her  brain  had  sustained  an  injury  which 
had  impaired  her  intellect  past  the  hope  of  recovery. 

The  little  family  crossed  the  Alps  without  accident ; 
and,  having  travelled  through  a  part  of  Switzerland,  ar- 
rived at  Vanzon,  where  Monsieur  had  promised  to 
meet  them  in  order  to  escort  them  to  the  valley  of  An- 
zasca. 

It  was  from  the  town  of  Vanzon  that  Monsieur  first 
pointed  out  to  them  Monte  Rosa,  the  glory  of  the  south- 
ern Alps,  raising  its  snow-crowned  peaks  above  the  dark, 
deep,  and  rich  valley  of  Anzasca. 

Madame  and  her  family  spent  a  night  at  Vanzon,  and 
pursued  their  course  next  morning. 

The  valley  of  Anzasca  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  fertile  regions  in  the  world ;  being  remark- 
able for  its  rich  vegetation,  which  is  scarcely  equalled  in 
Europe.  The  roads  through  this  charming  valley  are 
every  where  shaded  in  the  autumn  by  pendant  vines  5 
and  the  most  hixu  riant  vineyards,  above  and  below,  over- 
spread terrace  above  terrace.  Here  are  rich  and  verdant 
meadows  which  present  all  the  varieties  of  Arcadian 
landscape ;  nor  are  mountain  torrents,  channelling  the 
rocks,  and  forming  grand  and  refreshing  waterfalls, 
wanting  to  improve  the  scene,  and  to  show  what  the 
God  of  nature  can  do  to  adorn  the  habitation  of  man. 
Chestnut  trees,  of  a  size  and  beauty  truly  astonish- 
ing, shadow  these  lucid  streams,  and  shelter  the  cattle 
beneath  them. 

The  valley  is  in  many  parts  extraordinarily  deep ;  and 
many  neat  villages  are  scattered  through  its  delightful 
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■nd  peaceful  shades.  But  who  shall  enumerate  the  va- 
riety of  lovely  flowers  which  beautify  these  verdant  soli- 
tudes ? — flowers  of  various  tints  and  hues ;  and  fitted  for 
almost  every  climate,  according  to  their  situation  on 
the  soutliem  bank  or  northern  crag.  These  lovely  pas- 
tures gradually  rise  from  the  depths  of  the  valley  up  to 
the  rocky  summits  of  the  snow-clad  mountain. 

At  the  moment  when  the  carriage  which  ixjnveyed 
Madame  and  her  family  entered  the  valley,  the  summits 
of  the  mountain  exhibited  a  bright  and  rosy  tint,  which, 
contrasted  with  the  dark  shades  at  its  base,  presented  a 
scene  so  glorious  as  to  defy  all  description.  Madame 
appeared  cheerful ;  her  spirits  were  raised  by  seeing 
lierself  again  surrounded  by  her  family ;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  Monsiexir  seemed  to  give  her  renewed  pleasure. 
Monsieur  was  a  botanist,  and  anticipated  much  pleasure 
hi  ejqploring  the  mountain ;  and  Madame,  though  for- 
merly f(md  of  company  and  gaiety,  was  not  without 
some  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature.  She  was  much 
pleased  with  the  lovely  scenes,  which  varied  every  mo- 
ment as  they  advanced  into  the  valley;  and  Antomette, 
full  of  admiration  which  these  attractive  objects  inspired, 
was  not  less  happy  than  the  rest  of  her  companions, 
laeanore  was  the  only  one  who  was  not  pleased.  She 
did  not  like  the  tinge  of  solitude  which  every  object  ex- 
hibited. Eleanore  could  not  live  without  gay  excite- 
ment ;  and  though  there  were  many  villages  scattered 
over  this  district,  yet  the  appearance  of  the  houses  did 
not  excite  the  anticipation  of  much  pleasure,  or  the  lively 
amusement  which  she  had  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  English  cottage. 

At  length.  Monsieur  pointed  out,  with  much  glee,  the 
gable  ends  of  his  old  mansion,  appearing  from  between 
two  small  groves  of  chestnut.  Tlie  house  was  of  stone; 
of  old  and  heavy  architecture ;  with  a  large  stone  porch 
projecting  in  front.  The  travellers  had  scarcely  time  to 
glance  at  this  enlivening  object,  when  it  disappeared, 
owing  to  the  winding  of  the  road,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time;  till,  at  length  emerging  from  a  shadowy 
lane  of  exquisite  beauty,  they  suddenly  found  themselves 
in  the  paved  court-yard  of  this  old  mansion,  which  was 
now  converted  into  a  farm-house. 
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A  neat  Swiss  dame  was  ready  to  receive  them,  and  to 
conduct  Madame  through  the  old  hall  to  a  large  parlour, 
opening  with  folding-doors  into  a  garden,  where  a  colla- 
tion of  fruit,  cream,  cheese,  and  butter,  was  set  forth  on 
a  rustic  table. 

Madame  loved  novelty,  and  the  scene  suited  her ;  for 
the  garden  was  fragrant  with  flowers,  rich  with  fruit, 
and  gay  with  bees.  Beyond  the  high  old  wall  which 
encompassed  the  garden,  were  the  groves  of  chestnut 
before  spoken  of;  and  above  and  beyond  these  appesored 
the  nearer  parts  of  the  mountain,  exquisitely  disposed  in 
lights  and  shades,  in  upland  and  dmgle,  in  lawn  and 
woodland;  and  beyond,  still  beyond,  arose  the  snowy 
peaks,  now  no  longer  glowing  with  a  rosy  hue,  but  of  a 
brilliant  and  dazzling  white.  Madame  was  idl  rapture, 
and  Monsieur  full  of  talk ;  Antoinette  was  therefore  glad 
to  withdraw  into  silence ;  her  newly  taken  up  character 
of  loquaciousness  being  as  uncongenial  to  herself  as  it 
was  now  unnecessary. 

After  having  partaken  of  the  refreshment,  and  spent 
some  time  in  conversation,  the  family  adjourned  to  their 
apartments. 

At  the  usual  hour  in  the  morning,  Antoinette  went  to 
her  mother,  hoping  to  And  that  she  had  slept  well ;  but 
what  was  her  grief  on  perceiving  that  she  was  in 
tears,  and  that  the  high  spirits  of  the  day  before  had 
yielded  to  an  excessive  depression !  "  O,  Antoinette !" 
said  she,  "  I  am  unhappy ;  I  have  been  thinking  of  you 
and  Eleanore;  I  have  been  reflecting  on  all  that  was 
said  to  me  in  the  convent ;  I  have  been  blaming  myself 
for  marrying  a  heretic ;  I  have  been  blaming  myself  for 
bringing  up  my  children  among  heretics;  and  unless 
you,  my  child,  my  Antoinette,  the  daughter  of  my  heart, 
unless  you  consent  to  renounce  your  heresies,  I  shall  be 
miserable  through  life." 

Antoinette  had  a  small  Bible  in  her  hand,  which  she 
had  brought  with  her,  with  the  design  of  reading  to  hw 
mother.  She  raised  the  book  in  her  hand,  and  said, 
"  Dear  parent,  we  shall  now  have  abundance  of  leisure; 
we  will  talk  together  every  day  in  the  beautiful  enviroot 
of  this  place ;  we  will  sit  down  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  I  will  read  this  holy  book  to  you;  aj^  I  wiQ' 
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promise  you,  that  in  whatever  instance  yon  shall  be  able 
ID  prove  to  me  that  any  one  of  my  opinions  is  contrary 
to  Scripture,  I  will  renounce  that  opinion ;  and  we  wiU 
pray  together ;  pray  tliat  we  may  be  guided  into  truth ; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  our  prayers  will  be  heard." 

Madame  seemed  consoled  by  this  proposal  of  her 
daughter,  and  consented  to  rise  and  go  down  to  break- 
fiuit 

There  is  a  restlessness  frequently  attendant  on  de- 
rangement of  the  head ;  a  restlessness  which  proves  a 
▼ery  severe  trial  to  the  afflicted  person,  and  also  to  those 
with  whom  they  associate.  Madame  had  always  been 
fimd  of  novelty,  and  became  soon  weary  of  the  same 
place,  and  of  permanent  employment.  But  this  restless- 
neaa  was  now  become  excessive ;  so  that  she  was  never 
easy  but  when  walking  about,  and  being  talked  to,  read 
to,  or  attended  to,  in  some  form  or  other;  being  in  twenty 
moods  in  one  day ;  sometimes  laughing,  sometimes  cry- 
ing, sometimes  talking, ,  sometimes  silent,  sometimes 
angry  and  irritable,  and  again  pleased  to  excess  with 
every  thing. 

Severe  in  the  extreme  was  the  trial  to  her  daughters. 
And  now  was  the  time  when  the  work  of  grace  was  to 
be  proved.  It  was  not  the  trial  of  an  hour  or  a  day,  but 
of  many  weary  hours  and  lingering  days.  It  was  a  trial 
which  Eleanore  could  not  endure ;  she  shrank  from  it, 
and  confessed  that  it  was  a  burden  too  intolerable  to  be 
borne.  "  My  mother,"  she  said,  "  is  humoursome,  she  is 
f^imsical,  she  is  gloomy,  she  is  self-indulgent ;  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  comply  with  her." 

**  Her  head  is  evidently  injured  by  the  accident,"  said 
Antoinette ;  "  she  is  not  herself.  Let  us  try  to  bear  with 
her ;  or  rather  let  us  pray  for  help." 

Eleanore  made  no  reply ;  and  the  burden  of  attention 
was  thrown  on  Antoinette,  excepting  at  those  short  in- 
tervals when  Monsieur  or  the  maid  servant  were  enabled 
to  relieve  her. 

And  now  let  us  attend  this  pious  and  lovely  young 
woman  through  all  her  patient  labours  to  serve  and 

S lease  an  afflicted  mother.    Let  us  see  her  conducting 
cr  distressed  and  afflicted  parent  through  all  the  beau- 
tUW  environs  of  the  farm-house  in  which  they  resided  5 
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sometimes,  when  the  weather  suited,  sitting  down  with 
her  on  the  grass;  then  strolling  with  her  through  a 
shady  lane,  or  by  a  mountain  brook ;  sometimes  leading 
her  through  the  farm-yard,  or  dairy,  or  in  any  path  her 
wayward  fancy  might  direct  her;  talking  to  her,  at 
times,  in  a  lively  strain,  or  telling  her  stories,  or  watch- 
ing an  opportunity  to  pray  with  her,  or  to  read  to  her 
from  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Often  would  she  take  oc- 
casion, from  some  striking  scenery  of  nature,  to  lead  her 
thoughts  to  heaven ;  and  to  speak  of  the  blessedness  of 
that  region  where  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  be  no  more, 
and  where  everlasting  bliss  will  be  enjoyed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Redeemer. 

The  divinity,  the  character,  the  offices,  the  merits,  and 
the  death  of  the  Redeemer,  were  the  frequent  subjects 
of  this  young  woman's  discourse ;  and  when  Madame 
alluded  to  the  supposed  merits  of  the  saints,  or  any  other 
popish  error,  Antoinette  had  always  some  little  manceu- 
vre  to  draw  olBf  her  mother's  attention  from  these  mat- 
ters ;  till,  by  the  divine  blessing,  -she  had  contrived  to 
place  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  popery  so  far  in  the 
back-ground,  that  Madame's  mind  was  almost  conducted 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  Reformed  Religion  without  be- 
ing sensible  of  it ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
her  mind  was  more  calm,  her  opinions  were  more  sim- 
ple, her  desires  more  heavenly,  and  her  affections  much 
refined ;  and  all  this  was  accomplished  without  her  be- 
ing conscious  that  she  was  no  longer  a  Papist. 

One  morning,  while  Antoinette  was  congratulating 
herself  upon  this  blissful  change  in  the  mind  of  her  mo- 
tiier,  Eleanore,  on  some  slight  occasion  being  given  at 
breakfast,  began  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  reUgion ; 
touching  on  some  of  those  points  which  had  formerly 
been  the  cause  of  dispute  between  herself  and  her  mo- 
ther. Madame's  cheek  began  to  flush,  and  her  eyes  to 
express  displeasure.  Antoinette  looked  imploringly  at 
her  sister ;  but  Eleanore  refused  to  take  the  hint.  Ma- 
dame grew  angry — she  spoke  loudly — she  trembled,  and 
reverted  to  the  unpleasant  affairs  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  convent ;  adding,  that  the  abbess  had  censured 
her  justly  when  she  condemned  her  for  allowing  here- 
tics to  educate  her  daughters. 
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Antoinette  was  exceedingly  displeased ;  perhaps  she 
luid  eeldom,  in  the  course  of  her  life,  felt  herself  so  car- 
tied  away  by  hasty  feelings.  She  turned  to  her  sister, 
iod  said,  *^  Eleanore,  by  your  entire  neglect  of  our  mo- 
ther, for  many  weeks  past,  you  have  forfeited  your 
right  to  address  her  any  longer  on  religious  subjects." 

ISleanore,  us  might  be  expected,  answered  with  warmth. 
Bat  as  slie  spoke,  Antoinette  had  time  to  recollect  her- 
self; and,  with  true  Christian  grace  and  humility  of 
flphit,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  her  sister,  and  begged 
Bflr  pardon ;  while,  in  a  tone  more  worthy  of  her  high 
and  holy  profession,  she  humbly  entreated  her,  as  a 
friend,  henceforward  to  avoid  rehgious  disputes;  and 
tinu  the  contention  ceased  between  the  sisters.  But  not 
M  the  consequences  of  the  imprudent  remarks  made  by 
Eleanore ;  for  she  had  revived  by  them  so  many  painful 
raiiembrances  in  the  breast  of  her  mother,  that  the  poor 
afllieted  lady  was  again  filled,  for  a  length  of  time,  with 
spiritual  distress ;  and  it  was  many  days  before  Antoi- 
nette could  be  the  means  of  restoring  her  to  a  composed 
Vtaite. 

Now  the  spring  arrived  with  all  its  attractions ;  and 
Antoinette  was  engaged  in  leading  the  parent  she  loved 
through  the  fair  and  pleasing  scenes  which  surrounded 
theoL  Antoinette  found  perpetual  objects  of  amuse- 
ment for  her  dear  parent ;  and  discovered,  with  dehght, 
tiiat  she  was  gradually  recovering  her  cheerfulness; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  she  perceived  more  childish- 
ness and  feebleness  of  intellect  in  the  a^cted  lady  than 
die  had  remarked  in  the  autumn. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  April,  when  all  nature  was 
ismiling  around,  that  the  family  were  surprised,  one 
morning,  while  they  were  at  breakfast,  by  the  arrival  of 
a  young  gentleman;  who,  entering  the  room,  addressed 
Madame  as  his  aunt,  the  two  young  ladies  as  his  cousins, 
and  Monsieur  as-an  old  friend. 

This  was  no  other  than  the  eldest  son  of  Madame 

Northington's  brother,  the  Compte  de  J ,  the  young 

Theodore  de  J ;  or,  as  he  was  termed,  the  Cheva- 
lier de  J .    He  had  been  taking  a  tour  in  Italy,  and, 

on  his  return,  had  left  his  travelling  companions,  that  he 
might  visit  his  relations  in  the  valley  of  An2a9Ca. 
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The  Chevalier  de  J was  the  complete  man  of 

fashion,  though  possessing  all  the  ease  which  is  common 
to  his  countrjonen.  His  person  was  remarkably  fine, 
and  his  face  strikingly  handsome ;  his  eyes  being  dark 
and  brilliant,  and  his  features  regular  and  manly.  "  I 
am  come,  Madame,"  said  he  to  his  aunt,  after  the  first 
salutations  were  over,  "  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  you ; 
and  to  explore  with  you.  Monsieur,  the  various  heights 
of  your  mountain.  Afford  me  and  my  valet  some  room 
in  a  neighbouring  cottage,  and  we  shall  be  perfectly 
satisfied." 

Madame  was  all  rapture  at  the  sight  of  her  nephew; 
Monsieur  full  of  compliment ;  and  Eleanore  violently 
seized  with  her  old  temptation,  viz.  the  desire  of  pleasing 
at  all  events.  What  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  An- 
toinette was  not  equally  apparent,  as  the  expression  of 
her  countenance  did  not  vary  from  its  usual  composure. 
Certain  it  is,  that  a  mind  under  divine  influence,  as  we 
suppose  that  of  Antoinette  to  have  been,  is  not  liable  to 
those  rapid  transitions  from  joy  to  sorrow,  from  elation 
to  ^depression,  to  which  other  minds  are  subject.  She. 
however,  was  particularly  courteous  to  her  cousin,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness  in  visiting  her  poor  mother; 
but,  as  the  rest  of  the  company  were  all  eager  to  talk, 
less  was  required  of  her. 

The  party  sat  some  time  over  their  breakfast ;  after 
which,  they  placed  themselves  before  the  doors  which 
open  into  the  garden,  where  they  enjoyed  a  fine  pros- 
pect of  the  mountain. 

Madame  had  many  questions  to  ask  her  nephew,  and 
the  young  gentleman  had  much  to  relate.  Eleanore  had 
also  many  little  contrivances  for  drawing  attention  to 
herself;  and  Monsieur  had  also  his  stories  to  tell:  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  conversation  did  not  flag ;  and 
Antoinette,  who  was  silent,  had  ample  leisure  to  con- 
template the  character  of  her  cousin.  She  thought  him 
pleasing — particularly  so ;  jiis  manners  were  a  pattem. 
of  ease,  refinement,  and  fashion.  He  was  aware,  that, 
by  this  visit,  he  was  conferring  a  favour;  while  his 
vanity  and  self-love  were  pleased  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  received ;  he  was,  therefore,  in  high  good 
humour:  and  his  fine  features  glowed  with  youth  and 
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oonti*ioiis  pride.  Another  ciroinnstaiu'e  also  rondered 
him  additionally  pleasing  in  the  eyva  of  Antoinette. 
Ftom  the  first  moment  he  had  seen  her,  he  had  been 
fltnick  with  her  appt»arance ;  for  her  modesty  and  piety 
had  given  her  forcible  attractions  in  his  eyes,  though  he 
was  probably  unaware  of  the  cause  whence  these  at- 
tractions proceeded.  And  although  the  loquacity  of  the 
party  had  prevented  him  from  addressing  her  particu- 
uurly,  nevertheless,  there  was  a  something  in  his  man- 
ner, when  he  turned  towards  her,  of  respect  and 
deference,  which  raised  him  in  her  opinion.  In  short, 
the  thouglit  him  so  amiable,  tliat  slic  could  not  help 
freauently  saying  to  herself,  "How  heartily  do  1 
wten  that  my  cousin  Theodore  were  of  the  Reformed 
Church !" 

A  conversation,  carried  on  for  some  hours,  is  seldom 
worthy  of  recapitulation ;  especially  when  the  parties 
are,  for  the  most  part,  destitute  of  true  seriousness ;  I 
lAuul,  therefore,  pass  on  till  the  dinner-hour ;  after  which, 
the  evening  being  cool,  the  party  set  out  to  walk.  An- 
toinette, as  usual,  kept  close  to  her  mother,  and  declared 
her  intention  of  proceeding  no  further  than  her  mother 
conld  conveniently  bear.  Monsieur  wished  to  tempt  the 
chevalier  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  hill ;  and  £lea- 
hore  was  ready  to  accompany  them.  Accordingly,  these 
three  climbed  some  considerable  steeps ;  and  the  sound 
of  their  voices  in  loud  laughter  frequently  reached  the 
cars  of  those  below. 

Antoinette  pointed  them  out  to  her  mother,  in  differ^ 
ent  points  of  view,  as  they  ascended ;  and  the  old  lady 
regretted  her  inability  to  be  with  them. 

At  length  they  quite  lost  sight  of  them,  and  Madame 
aat  down  on  the  grass  with  her  gentle  daughter  by  her 
aide.  Antoinette's  little  Bible  was  then  produced ;  and 
she  had  already  read  several  chapters  from  the  Prophet 
Isaiah ;  commenting,  in  her  simple  way,  as  she  proceed- 
ed, and  endeavouring  to  represent  to  her  mother  the 
future  glory  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  a  subject  on 
which  she  especially  delighted  to  dwell ;  when  suddenly 
she  heard  a  noise  behind  her,  and,  looking  upwards,  she 
aaw  her  cousin  bounding  like  a  chamois  down  the  hill, 
having  left  his  companions  on  the  heights  cJiove. 
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"  Theodore  !*'  excjaiined  thv  old  lady,  as  lie  approach- 
ed, liis  fine  features  glowing  from  the  exercise,  "  where 
have  yDU  left  your  cousin  and  Monsieur  ?" 

The  young  gentleman  made  no  reply  to  this  question, 
but  approaching  Antoinette,  he  presented  her  with  a 
bouquet  of  mountain  flowers,  saying,  "My  beautiful 
cousin,  I  bring  you  this  offering  from  the  hills,  to  prove 
to  you,  that,  lovely  as  these  flowers  are,  they  are  infi- 
nitely excelled  by  those  of  the  valley." 

Madame  called  for  an  explanation ;  when  the  gallant 
chevalier  added,  "  There  is  a  bloom  in  this  flower  of  the 
valley  f  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  his  cousin)  more 
rare  ana  excellent  than  any  thing  which  Paris  or  Ver- 
sailles could  possibly  supply." 

Madame  laughed :  "  Ah,"  she  said,  "  des  complimens 
such  as  I  remember  in  my  youth :"  then  turning  to  An- 
toinette, she  added,  "  but  she  deserves  every  compliment 
you  can  pay  her ;  she  is  the  best  of  daughters." 

"  To  the  best  of  mothers,"  returned  Ajitoinette  quick- 
ly ;  and,  laying  her  hand  on  her  mother's  arm,  "  a  good 
mother,  cousin  Theodore,"  she  added,  "will  ms^e  a 
good  daughter." 

By  this  time  Theodore  had  extended  himself  on  the 
grass,  at  the  feet  of  the  ladies,  and,  having  thtown  aside 
the  etmine  cap  which  he  used  for  travelling,  was  brush- 
ing up  his  hair  from  his  forehead  with  his  open  hand,  at 
the  same  time  whispering  to  Antoinette  a  compliment 
of  a  less  equivocal  nature  than  the  one  he  had  before 
ventured  to  utter. 

He  had  spoken  low,  but  Antoinette  answered  aloud, 
"  Dear  cousin,  let  us  be  as  brother  and  sister  while  we 
are  together,  and  do  not  say  more  to  me  than  you  really 
think." 

"  I  never  say  more  than  I  really  think,"  said  the  young 
man,  looking  earnestly  at  her,  and  speaking  with  quick- 
ness. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  call  your  sincerity  in  question, 
Theodore,"  said  Antoinette;  "but  while  we  are  logo*, 
ther  let  our  intercourse  be  that  of  a  brother  and  sister. 
I  have  no  brother ;  I  have  never  known  that  endeared 
relation.  Let  me  experience  this  kind  of  friendship  in 
mycon«in.'* 
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Theodore  looked  at  her  with  an  expressive  and  in- 
quiring glance;  then  added:  *^So  let  it  be.  And  now, 
my  dear  sister  Antoinette,  tell  me,  do  you  never  leave 
joar  mother's  side  ?" 

"I  never  wish  to  do  so,"  said  Antoinette,  cheerfully; 
"for,  where,  I  pray,  can  I  be  better  ?" 

**My  sister  Antoinette  is  a  prodigy,"  remarked  Theo- 
dore. 

^  What !"  said  Madame,  '<  is  it  such  a  wonder  in  these 
days  to  see  a  daughter  by  her  mother's  side  ?" 

The  conversation  then  took  another  turn ;  and  Elea- 
nors presently  appeared  descending  the  hiU,  and  play- 
ftdly  reproached  her  cousin  for  want  of  gallantry,  in 
having  led  her  into  difficulties,  and  left  her  in  them. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  deaf  to  such  a  call;  he 
sprang  up  muned lately,  and  was  at  the  young  lady's 
side  in  a  few  minutes.  The  party  then  returned  to  sup- 
per, and  the  conversation  was  kept  up  with  considerable 
gi^y  till  the  hour  of  rest. 

In  the  manner  described  above,  did  several  days  pass 
after  the  urival  of  Theodore,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  exploring  parties  on  the  mountain,  from  which 
the  ladies  were  of  course  excluded. 

Ihiring  this  time,  it  became  evident  to  all,  that  Antoi- 
nette was  the  favourite  of  her  cousin :  and  Madame, 
with  her  usual  want  of  judgment,  expressed  her  plea- 
sore  on  this  event ;  and  said,  more  ^an  once,  '^  O  An- 
toinette, what  delight  would  it  give  me  to  see  you  mar- 
ried to  your  cousin !" 

Antomette  could  have  answered,  "  How  could  you  ex- 
pect me  to  marry  a  Roman  Catholic  ?"  but,  dreading  to 
refer  to  this,  she  said,  "Am  I  not  without  a  dowry, 
mamma  ?  it  cannot  be  expected  that  my  uncle  should 

five  his  consent  to  such  a  marriage.  It  is  better  there- 
ire  that  we  should  never  think  of  it." 
In  the  mean  time,  the  marked  attentions  and  strong 
expressions  of  the  young  man  were  continually  drawing 
the  thoughts  of  Antoinette  to  the  subject;  and  the 
strength  of  natural  inclination,  though  powerfully  con- 
trolled in  her  regenerate  heart,  now  arose  with  a  vivid 
pow^  and  influence  to  plead  for  the  young  man ;  and 
Antoinette  was  compelled  to  confess  that  she  had  never 
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known  so  great  a  trial.  Nature  now  entered  into  aeon- 
test  with  grace,  as  warmly  and  as  vehemently  as  could 
be  imagined;  and  Antoinette  painfully  felt  that  she 
should  assuredly  fall  in  the  contest  if  not  divinely  up- 
held. For  some  time  past  she  had  slept  in  a  litUe  closet 
within  her  mother's  room,  instead  of  her  sister's  apart- 
ment ;  and  now  she  found  the  comfort  of  such  retire 
ment ;  and,  by  the  divine  blessing,  she  used  the  oppor- 
tunity to  indulge  in  earnest  prayer,  and  endeavours  to 
raise  her  soul  above  all  vain  allurements.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  she  could  do  little  more  than  say  to  her  God, 
"  Thy  will,  O  Lord,  be  done !"  Nevertheless,  He  who 
had  given  her  the  heart  to  cry  thus  to  him  in  the  an- 
guish of  her  spirit,  speedily  appeared  for  her  relief;  and 
before  the  young  man  had  left  the  valley,  she  found  her- 
self fully  enabled  to  renounce  him  in  her  own  mind ; 
and,  to  further  her  object,  she  withdrew  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  his  society.  She  was  afterwards  confirmed 
from  day  to  day  in  the  propriety  of  this  renunciation,  by 
finding  that  her  cousin,  though  a  nominal  Papist,  was, 
in  fact,  an  infidel  of  the  school  of  Voltaire ;  of  whom  he 
continually  spoke  with  enthusiasm,  until  checked  by 
her ;  for  one  day  in  the  warmth  of  her  feelings,  she  ob- 
served that  she  considered  the  friend  of  Voltaire  as  an 
enemy  of  God. 

From  that  time  the  young  man  spoke  more  cautioudy 
of  this  infidel  writer,  and  more  guardedly  in  the  presence 
of  Antoinette  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  notwithstand- 
ing, sufficient  proofs  were  afforded  her,  that  her  opinum 
respecting  his  infidelity  was  well  founded. 

But  my  history  has  run  to  so  great  a  length,  that  I  feel 
myself  compelled  to  pass  over  certain  events  very  briefly, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  enter  more  fully  on  some  circum- 
stances of  more  importance. 

After  a  protracted  residence  of  a  month  in  the  valley 

of  Anzasca,  the  Chevalier  de  J took  his  leave, 

though  not  before  he  had  made  such  a  declaration  of  his 
regard  for  Antoinette,  as  rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to 
give  him  a  very  decided  answer,  which  she  did  agreea- 
bly with  the  intention  she  had  formed  of  rejecting  his 
suit,  should  it  ever  be  brought  forward. 

Madame  and  Monsieur  were  dii^leascd  at  her  be- 
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hayiour  on  this  occasion ;  but  she  soon  found  means  to 
reconcile  them  again  to  her  by  the  amiableness  of  her 
deportment. 

After  his  departure,  the  little  family  continued  to  re- 
aide  together,  in  some  tranquillity,  tUl  the  end  of  the 
autumn,  when  a  decided  change  took  place  in  the  state 
of  Madame's  mind. 

The  conduct  of  Antoinette,  with  respect  to  her  cousin, 
had  so  forcibly  convinced  her  mother  of  the  stability  and 
amcerity  of  her  religion,  that  she  began  to  regard  her 
witii  increased  esteem,  and  to  listen  to  her  with  increas- 
ed delight ;  and  many  were  the  profitable  hoUVs  which 
this  mother  and  daughter  spent  together  in  the  beautiful 
regions  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  While  such  arevo- 
luUon  took  place  in  the  mind  of  Madame,  as  Antoinette 
oould  no  otherwise  account  for  than  by  believing  that 
the  Lord  had  granted  a  blessing  on  her  humble  endea- 
Tours  to  lead  her  parent  in  the  heavenly  way;  this 
caused  her  to  rejoice  exceedingly,  and  her  heart  was 
filled  with  consolation. 

The  change  observable  in  Madame  was  this — her  spi- 
rits were  become  calm  and  equable,  her  mind  was  full 
of  heavenly  things,  and  her  concern  about  worldly  mat< 
ters  nearly  vanished.  She  appeared  truly  a  new  crea- 
ture in  Christ  Jesus :  old  things  were  passed  away,  and 
all  things  were  become  new.  Her  health  in  the  mean 
time  was  feeble ;  and,  hi  the  end  of  the  summer,  her 
weakness  increased ;  but,  before  the  autumn  was  ikr  ad- 
▼anced,  her  state  was  such,  that  her  children  daily  look- 
ed forward  to  her  death.  At  length,  that  event  took 
place ;  and,  though  some  time  expected,  it  seemed  sud- 
den at  last.  She  expired  in  the  arms  of  Antoinette ;  and 
the  last  words  she  uttered  were  expressive  of  gratitude 
to  Crod  for  giving  her  such  a  child,  and  of  her  hopes  of 
salvation  in  Christ  her  Saviour. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  grief  of  Antoinette, 
or  the  feelings  of  other  individuals  of  the  family  on  the 
occasion.  Among  Madame's  clothes  a  will  was  found, 
which  had  been  made  and  executed  at  Abbeville,  but 
with  the  existence  of  which  her  daughters  were  unac- 
quainted.   In  this  will  the  comte  de  J ,  and   his 

mother  the  comtesse,  were  appc^ted  guardians  of  her 
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daughters,  if  she  died  while  they  were  under  age;  he' 
was  afso  appointed  trustee  for  the  whole  of  his  sister's 
little  property. 

This  arrangement  was  replete  with  many  very  un- 
pleasant circumstances  to  Antoinette,  though,  as  it  ap- 
peared, by  no  means  equally  so  for  Eleanore,  who  had 
long  secretly  sighed  to  be  acknowledged  by  her  noble 
relations.  Some  doubt  was,  however,  entertained  whe- 
ther the  comtesse  and  her  son  would  administer  to  Ae 
will  and  accept  the  offices  of  guardians ;  but  this  doubt 
was  cleared  up  so  soon  as  letters  between  the  parties 
could  be  exchanged.  The  old  comtesse,  when  informed 
of  the  death  of  her  daughter,  seemed  to  lose  all  sense  of 
displeasure  against  her,  and  even  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  her  children. 

Monsieur  accordingly  settled  his  afiairs  in  Switzerland, 
and  once  again  prepared  to  pass  the  Alps  with  his  young 
cousins ;  resolving  to  take  leave  of  them  when  he  had 
consigned  them  to  their  grandmother's  care, 

I  could  say  much  of  the  grief  of  Antoinette  in  quitting 
the  valley  of  Anzasca — a  place  endeared  to  her  by  many 
tender  recollections.  She  continued  to  cast  many  a  look 
back  on  the  high  peaks  of  the  Monte  Rosa,  till,  after 
several  days'  journey,  these  peaks  were  no  longer  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  white  clouds  which  rested  on  the 
horizon. 

Monsieur  and  the  young  people,  with  the  Irish  maid, 
lingered  long  on  the  road :  perhaps  they  were  sorry  to 
part ;  but  certainly  they  might  have  accomplished  the 
journey  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  they  actually  did. 

It  was  in  a  dark,  cold  evening  in  November,  when 
they  reached  the  Barriere  a  Paris,  and  drove  through  its 
gloomy  streets  for  a  considerable  length  of  way  l^fore 

they  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  Hotel  de  J ,  in  the 

Fauxbourg  St.  Honore. 

At  the  gate  of  this  hotel  Monsieur  took  his  leave,  say- 
ing, he  would  call  upon  his  yoimg  friends  in  a  few  days. 
The  old  man  was  affected,  but  he  did  not  like  to  show 
it  before  strangers ;  he  therefore  made  his  escape  at  the 
moment  before  the  gates  of  the  court  were  thrown 
open  to  receive  the  carriage. 

The  houses  of  persons  of  consequence  in  Paris,  and, 
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indeed,  in  all  other  towns  in  France,  are,  for  the  mo«t 
part,  built  in  courts  considerably  back  from  the  street, 
and  presenting  to  the  view  of  the  passenger  without 
high  and  gloomy  walls  and  gateways.  These  courts  are 
generally  paved,  and  a  flight  of  steps  and  folding-doors 
must  be  passed  before  the  visiter  is  ushered  into  the 
mat  hall  of  the  hotel.  The  apartments  in  all  these 
bouses  are  arranged  in  suites,  one  room  opening  into 
another,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger  a  more 
maffnificent  coup  d^csil  than  more  superb  apartments 
eould  supply  on  a  less  ostentatious  plan. 

]Qeanore  was  not  so  entirely  overwhelmed  by  her 
feelings  but  that  she  was  fully  aware  of  the  magnificence 
ot  the  house  she  was  entering  the  moment  she  set  her 
foot  in  the  hall ;  where  two  superb  staircases,  and  a  va- 
riety of  marble  figures  as  large  ad  life,  indicated  the 
dw^^ling  of  a  family  of  rank.  Several  laquais^  who 
were  apprized  that  such  ladies  were  expected,  were 
ready  to  conduct  them  to  a  range  of  apartments  above 
etairs,  which  had  been  set  apart  for  their  use ;  and  here 
one  of  tha  fiUe-de-chambres  of  the  comtesse  presently 
waited  upon  them,  to  tell  them  that  Madame  the  com- 
teve  was  not  that  moment  at  home,  but  that  she  waa 
eicpeeted  every  hour.  She  also  brought  them  refresh- 
ment, and  offered  to  assist  them  to  change  their  dresses; 
by  which  they  perceived,  that  their  grandmother  ex- 
pected them  to  appear  in  their  best  dresses  before  her. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  however,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  comtesse  was  announced.  She  was 
then  going  to  dinner,  an  hour  when  the  young  people 
had  been  accustomed  to  think  of  going  to  bed ;  and  they 
were  introduced  to  her  in  a  saloon,  most  sumptuously 
finmished,  where  she  was  seated  on  a  sofa. 

The  young  people  had  expecied  to  see  an  old  woman. 
They  were  therefore  much  surprised  to  find  her  looking 
younger  than  their  mother  had  done  some  months  be- 
fbre  her  death,  highly  rouged,  and  dressed  in  the  ex- 
treme of  fashion.    Madame  de  J was  habitually  a 

haughty,  worldly-minded  woman;  which  appeared 
through  the  whole  of  her  conduct.  She  was,  however, 
softened,  and  evidently  pleased,  by  ihe  appearance  of 
her  granddaughters;  in  whom  she  saw  beautiful  9nd 
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Well-educated  young  women,  in  whose  external  appear- 
ance nothing  was  needed  but  what  a  little  fashionable 
society,  and  a  Parisian  milliner  and  dress-maker  could 
speedily  confer.  The  old  lady  was,  moreover,  not  en- 
tirely divested  of  some  compunctious  feelings  respecting 
her  daughter,  whom  she  was  conscious  of  having  treat* 
«d  with  too  much  severity-. 

The  compte  de  J ,  the  father  of  the  chevalier,  was 

not  at  that  time  present  in  Paris,  being  absent  in  a  fo- 
reign court,  on  some  diplomatic  business. 

The  first  compliments  between  these  newly  met  relsr 

tions  were  scarcely  over,  when  the  chevalier  de  J ^ 

in  the  uniform  of  the  Garde  du  Corps,  among  whom  he 
had  lately  been  admitted,  came  joyfully  into  the  room, 
accosting  his  cousins  with  a  warmth  of  affection  which 
was  particularly  acceptable  to  them,  after  the  cold  and 
formal  mann^  with  which  the  comptesse  had  received 
them.  It  was  impossiMe  for  Antoinette  not  to  feel  a  se- 
cond time  the  influence  of  his  attractions,  connected  as 
they  were  with  so  much  warmth  of  affection  towards 
her ;  and,  as  she  had  now  no  object  of  affectionate  re- 
gard, such  as  she  possessed  in  her  mother,  her  disengaged 
heart  was  in  greater  danger  of  yielding  to  the  tempta- 
tion than  ever ;  but  she  knew  in  whom  she  might  trust, 
even  in  Him  who  has  said,  /  will  never  leave  thee  nor 
forsake  thee,  (Heb.  xiii.  5.)  Her  feelings  were,  how- 
ever, such  for  tne  moment,  from  a  sense  of  her  present 
situation,  and  a  remembrance  of  the  past,  that  she  wept 
when  Theodore  accosted  her,  a  circumstance  which  tiie 
young  man  did  not  fail  to  interpret  much  in  his  own  fa- 
vour. The  recent  death  of  her  mother  was  supposed  to 
be  a  sufficient  apology  for  this  effusion  of  feeling,  by  the 
rest  of  the  company;  and  as  she  soon  recovered  her 
usual  composure,  the  party  adjourned  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  they  found  an  addition  to  the  party  in  the 

abbe  St.  J ,  who  was  the  confessor  of  the  comptesse ; 

and  who,  having  owed  his  preferment  to  the  interest  of 
the  family,  was  wholly  devoted  to  its  service. 

The  abbe  was  pa.rticularly  lively  and.  agreeable  In 
conversation ;  by  reason  of  which,  though  some  of  tte 
company  were  silent,  there  was  no  lack  of  converaatioii 
at  the  table. 

IV,  8L 
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Alter  dinner,  the  young  ladies  requested  pcrmisskm  to 
teHre  to  rest,  and  Antoinette  was  not  sorry  to  find  a  se- 
parate apartment  prepared  for  her,  although  she  was 
aflbded  to  learn  that  it  was  by  the  especial  desire  of  her 
iiitar;  for,  since  the  indiscreet  patronage  which  Joanna 
had  bestowed  on  Eleanore,  an  indifference  had  arisen 
between  the  sisters,  which,  on  the  part  of  Eleanore,  had 
now  amounted  to  absolute  alienation.  Surely,  we  ought 
to  learn  the  imprudence  of  exalting,  on  any  pretenmon 
whatever,  one  part  of  a  family  in  preference  to  another. 
Funily  peace,  has,  perhaps,  oftener  been  destroyed  by 
such  want  of  judgment  than  by  any  other  means  what- 
•ver.  What  compensation  could  Joanna,  as  appears; 
evier  make  to  fHeanore  for  the  injury  she  did  her  in  de^ 
priring  her  of  such  a  friend  as  Antoinette  ? 

Antoinette  was,  however,  somewhat  compensated  for 
Ihe  neglect  of  her  sister,  by  beinff  informed  that  Alice 
(VNeal.  (the  Irish  maid,)  who  had,  it  seems,  boasted  of 
her  talents  as  fiUe-de-chambre, — an  office  which,  in 
common  with  many  others,  she  had  long  performed 
for  Madame  Northington, — was  permitted  to  be  her  at- 
tendant 

Antoinette  was  troubled  with  many  uneasy  and  paui- 
ftd  thoughts,  which  prevented  her,  for  some  time,  from 
enjoying  her  usual  repose ;  but  when  sleep,  at  length, 
eame^  it  was  peaceful  and  Berene. 

It  IS  not  the  custom,  in  genteel  French  famOies,  to 
make  the  breakfast  asocial  meal :  a  circumstance  whic^ 
was  irery  pleasing  to  Antoinette,  who  by  reason  of  this 
enjoyed  some  hotirs  of  retirement  in  her  own  room  ^e 
next  morning. 

About  noon  she  was  called  to  her  grandmother,  who 
was  breakfasting  in  her  elegant  bed,  and  holding  a  kind 
of  leree,  which  consisted  of  marchandes  des  modes 
with  their  chiffons,  and  other  persons  of  the  same  de- 
scription. 

Antoinette  was  surprised  to  see  Eleanore  sitting  fiimi- 
liariy  by  the  comptesse's  bed,  mending  a  new  glove^ 
which  had  been  torn  in  an  attempt  to  pull  it  on  too 
hMrt^. 

Before  Antoinette  had  finidied  her  morning  ailuta- 
tk»s  to  her  august  grandmother,  Theodore  camdinto  the 
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room,  calling  to  Eleanore,  and  asking  her,  with  less  cere- 
mony than  a  man  usually  so  polite  might  be  supposed 
to  use,  if  she  had  repaired  his  glove.  At  the  sight,  how- 
ever, of  Antoinette,  he  changed  his  tone,  bowed,  and, 
taking  her  hand,  expressed  a  hope  that  she  had  recover- 
ed her  fatigue. 

While  he  was'  speaking  to  her,  Eleanore  threw  the 
glove  at  the  young  garde  du  corpSy  using  some  lively 
expression  which  her  sister  did  not  exactly  hear.  In  re- 
ply to  which,  he  took  up  the  glove,  and,  gently  patting 
his  cousin's  cheek  with  it,  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  adde<^ 
"  Henceforward  this  glove  will  be  inestimable  to  me." 
So  saying,  he  hastened  out  of  the  room,  bowing  to  An- 
toinette, and  adding,  that  he  was  already  an  hour  too 
late. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  old  lady  had  entered  into  dis- 
cussions, of  high  importance  in  her  own  opinion,  with 
the  various  work-people  around  her,  on  the  subject  of 
corsets,  bonnets,  pelisses,  artificial  flowers,  elegant  dis- 
habilles, mid  the  best  way  of  rendering  sables  becoming. 
Antoinette  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  her  mother  lay 
a  great  emphasis  on  matters  of  this  kind;  she  was. 
therefore,  the  less  astonished  at  the  vivacity  displayed 
by  the  comptesse  on  the  present  occasion:  and  though 
at  first  she  certainly  felt  the  latter  part  of  the  discourse 
sadly  grating  to  her  feelings,  yet,  almost  before  she  had 
tinae  to  recoUect  herself,  she  was  interested  in  what  was 
going  forward ;  and  shared  in  the  anxiety  of  the  va- 
rious artisans,  in  their  efforts  to  give  to  her  and  to  h&t 
sister  that  air  of  fashion,  which  every  person  present 
agreed  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  render  them  truly 
engaging. 

These  important  matters  were  not  arranged  till  a  late 
hour.  It  was  then  time  to  dress  for  dinner ;  for,  although 
tiie  old  lady  was  supposed  to  be  in  grief,  and  could  not, 
with  any  decency,  be  seen  abroad  at  present,  yet  slie 
was  at  home  with  her  intimate  friends ;  so  that  the  hotel 
was  by  no  means  such  a  scene  of  retirement  as  miglit 
have  been  supposed,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  f^ 
mily  were  considered;  and  Antoinette  was  perfectly 
amazed,  when  she  entered  the  saloon  in  the  evening,  to 
find  U  full  of  her  grandmother's  friends^  and  to  be 
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cottad  on  all  sides  with  the  most  extravagant  expressionv 
of  esteem  and  admiration. 

Antoinette  was  inclined  to  smile  when  first  she  heard 
Ihe  praise  of  her  beauty  and  elegance,  and  heard  the 
eompliments  paid  to  her  grandmother  as  having  two 
such  daughten^.  But  these  flatteries,  which  at  first  only 
amused  her,  at  length  glided  into  the  most  secret  re- 
of  her  heart,  aiui  had  a  pernicious  effect  on  all 


her  feelings.  Her  spirits  gradually  rose ;  the  melancho- 
ly and  serious  scenes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  val- 
)ev of  Anzasca  were  obliterated  from  her  recollection; 
while  the  re-appearance  of  the  young  comte,  also,  lale- 
In  the  evening,  and  his  nearness  to  her  at  the  supper-ts- 
Ue,  with  the  entire  devotion  of  his  attention  to  her,  com- 
plied the  fascination  of  the  scene ;  and  she  withdrew 
to  rest  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  that  she  was  glad  to  be 
relieved  from  her  reflections'  by  sleep.  During  this  time^ 
she  had  only  seen  her  sister  in  company ;  but,  as  a  de- 
cree of  indifference  had  long  been  increasing  between 
herself  and  Eleanore,  she  now  felt  her  estrangemenl 
much  less  than  she  would  otherwise  have  done. 

The  next  and  the  next  day  passed  much  as  the  former 
had  done.  Antoinette  saw  the  young  comte  frequenthr 
during  this  period ;  and  wbs  always  treated  by  him  with 
such  marked  attention,  that  she  thought  it  was  impossi- 
hko  his  regard  for  her  could  pass  unobserved ;  but  she 
was  increasingly  reluctant  to  ask  her  own  heart  what 
tdie  felt  for  him ;  for,  amiable  as  he  appeared,  she  was 
hot  too  well  convinced  of  his  utter  contempt  of  religion 
to  be  able  to  deceive  herself  respecting  the  propriety  of 
encouraging  his  affection. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  was  much  In  the  conduct  of 
the  comtesse  and  Eleanore  which  was  impenetrable  hs 
it  regarded  Antoinette.  The  comtesse  treated  her  with 
apparent  kindness,  but  with  a  reserve  which  e^e  eould 
not  eomprehend.  The  oM  lady  had  at  first  proposed 
taking  her  grand Juui^hters  into  public,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  introducing  them  into  the  world,  as  soon  as-  a  de> 
eent  time  should  have  elapsed  from  the  deatii  of  ihmr 
mother;  but,  before  that  period  arrived,  these  plans 
were  disconcerted  by  a  violent  attack  of  gout,  whiflh 
eonfined  her  to  her  bed^  and  so  considerably  afibeted  hat 
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spirits,  that  she  suddenly  transferred  all  her  anxieties 
regarding  the  worldly  concerns  of  her  granddaughters  to 
the  state  of  their  souls ;  and  then  the  inquiry  was  set  on 
foot  respecting  the  kind  of  faith  in  which  they  had  been 
brought  up:  and  when  the  awful  truth  was  brought  to 
light  that  they  had  both  been  educated  in  the  Reformed 
Church,  such  a  scene  of  confusion  ensued,  on  this  disco- 
very, as  could  not  be  easily  conceived.  The  abbe  was 
called  in,  and  the  two  young  ladies  subjected  to  variomi 
exliortations  and  arguments ;  in  which  the  abbe  display- 
ed more  zeal  than  knowledge,  and  more  perseverance 
than  charity. 

The  comtesse  had  supposed  that  her  relatives  would 
have  given  way  at  once,  under  the  superior  and  enlight- 
ened instructions  of  the  abbe ;  but  when  she  found  that 
Eleanore  dared  to  dispute  with  him,  and  that  Antoin- 
ette was  determinately  silent,  she  became  furious,  as  her 
countr3rwomen  would  say,  and  had  recourse  to  threat- 
enings  and  denunciations  of  banishment ;  which  had 
such  atl  effect  on  Eleanore,  that,  in  a  short  time,  she 
gave  way,  acknowledging  herself  convinced;  and,  to  the 
grief  and  amazement  of  her  sister,  professed  herself  in 
the  most  decided  manner,  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Thus  ended  all  the  lofty  professions 
of  Eleanore ;  and  thus  the  last  tie  was  dissolved  which 
united  these  children  of  one  parent. 

The  young  comte  had  been  absent  with  the  court  at 
St.  Cloud  during  the  illness  of  his  grandmother,  and  be 
was,  therefore,  not  made  acquainted  with  all  which  was 
pacing  at  Paris ;  otherwise,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have 
resisted  the  sort  of  spiritual  tyranny  which  was  exer- 
cised over  his  cousins.  Antoinette  fully  expected  that, 
after  her  sister  had  recanted,  more  violent  measures 
would  have  been  resorted  to  with  herself;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  her  grandmother  suddenly  ceased  to  speak  to 
her  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  treated  her  general^ 
with  more  coolness  and  reserve ;  while  the  abbe,  thougn 
he  did  not  relax  his  attentions,  altered  his  manner,  imd 
afiected  a  sort  of  pity  and  regard  for  her,  as  for  one  wha 
though  in  error,  was  nevertheless  truly  amiable;  and 
tims  he  used  every  means  of  rendering  himself  tLgreeMe 
and  aoceptaUe  to  her.  He  undertook  the  office  of  teach- 
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log  her  Italian,  and  making  her  acquainted  with  the 
aiore  elegant  parts  of  French  literature. 

In  this  new  character,  he  rendered  himself  so  interest^ 
kif,  that  his  pupil  began  to  love  her  lessons,  and  esteem 
hot  tutor ;  and  that  to  such  a  degree,  that  when  he  be* 
gm,  after  awhile,  to  insinuate  his  erroneous  doctri^e£L 
and  to  aim  at  the  object  of  his  design,  she  endeavourea 
not  to  sec  that  object,  or,  at  least,  not  to  appear  to  see  it; 
behig  desirous  of  exercising  the  same  charity  towards 
Mm  as  she  trusted  he  felt  towards  her. 

In  this  situation,  so  dangerous  in  every  respect,  she 
faw  her  cousin  only  at  intervals,  and  for  a  few  minutetf 
at  a  time.  She  supposed  that  he  was  entirdy  ignorant 
of  the  contest  between  herself  and  their  grandmother 
on  the  subject  of  religion :  but  in  this  she  was  mistaken ; 
for  he  had  lately  been  made  acquainted  with  some  par* 
ticalars  respecting  it ;  and  he  was,  indeed,  much  more 
interested  in  the  issue  of  this  contest  than  she  had  any 
idea  of.  From  the  first  moment  he  had  seen  Antoinette, 
be  bad  admired  and  loved  her;  and  she  had  by  no  means 
kmi  at  Paris  that  interest  in  his  heart  which  she  had  ob- 
tained in  the  valley  of  Anzasca.  He  had  not  yet,  indeed, 
•QOC»Beded  in  winning  her  confidence,  or  bringing  her  to 
acknowledge  any  preference ;  but,  as  he  had  no  doubt 
of  his  own  powers  of  pleasing,  he  could  attribute  her  re- 
serve to  no  other  cause  than  to  the  obstacles  raised  by 
feligion ;  for  he  was  himself  nominally  a  Papist ;  and 
be  well  knew  the  prepossessions  of  such  as  belonged  to 
the  Reformed  Church  against  those  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Communion.  He  therefore  entered,  with  his 
whole  heart,  into  the  plans  of  his  mother  for  the  conver- 
sion of  Antoinette  through  the  means  of  the  abbe,  and 
waited  impatiently  the  result  of  the  schemes  of  the  wily 
priest 

In  the  mean  time,  winter  passed  away;  the  comtesse's 
health  was  restored ;  Eleanore  and  Antoinette  were  di- 
vested of  their  mourning  garments ;  and  the  old  lady- 
was  fully  prepared  to  introduce  her  daughters  into  the 
splendid  circles  of  the  capital. 

The  abbe  had  advised  her  not  again  to  agitate  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  before  she  had  engaged  her  younger 
gfaodchild  in  the  gaieties  of  Paris,  hiAtingi  that  the 
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young  lady  might  probably  be  less  decided  on  the  sab- 
ject  of  religion  when  her  mind  was  more  occupied  by 
the  pleasures  of  the  world ;  and  such  advice,  undoubt* 
edly,  proved  the  abbe  to  be  not  unacquainted  with  th« 
nature  of  the  human  heart ;  and  the  comtesse  had  ac- 
tually resolved  to  follow  this  advice,  and  would  have 
done  so,  had  she  not  been  disconcerted  by  an  unfore* 
seen  circumstance. 

It  was  by  Eleanore  that  she  was  thus  diverted  fh>iii 
her  plans ;  for  that  young  lady  reported  a  conversatioii 
which  had  passed  between  her  and  her  sister ;  a  conversa- 
tion in  which  Antoinette  had  pleaded  strongly  with  her  sis- 
ter on  the  inconsistency  of  her  change.  Antoinette  would 
perhaps  have  acted  prudently  in  not  mentioning  the  sub* 
ject  to  Eleanore ;  yet  we  can  hardly  blame  her :  nay, 
some  might  think  that  she  ought  to  have  opposed  more 
decidedly  the  apostacy  of  her  sister.  But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  it  was  the  mention  of  the  arguments  used  by  one 
sister  with  the  other,  which  threw  the  old  lady  off  her 
guard,  and  caused  her,  at  this  time,  to  summon  Antoi- 
nette into  her  august  presence.  There  she  broke  forth 
in  all  the  violence  of  her  natural  temper ;  and,  after  hav^ 
ing  uttered  several  vehement  reproaches  on  her  obstina- 
cy, she  abruptly  put  the  following  question : — whether 
she  was  willmg  to  obtain  her  highest  favour  by  adopting 
the  true  Catholic  faith ;  or,  by  perseverance  in  heresy, 
to  risk  the  loss  of  her  protection,  and  that  of  her  family, 
for  ever. 

Antoinette  was  wholly  unprepared  for  an  attack  of 
this  nature,  and  dreadful  was  the  contest  it  excited  in 
her  breast.  On  the  side  of  error,  all  that  was  pleasant 
and  dear  to  worldly  hopes  was  arranged  to  invite  her : 
on  the  other,  she  saw  nothing  but  deprivations  and  per- 
plexities. Among  the  former,  arose  the  beloved  image 
of  Theodore,  now  first  forcibly  presenting  himself  as  an 
object  of  affection ;  and,  among  the  latter,  a  long  and 
hopeless  estrangement  and  absence  from  this  object  now 
felt  to  be  dear  to  her  heart. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  that,  had  the  comtesse  insisted  on  an. 
immediate  decision,  the  temptation  would  have  proved 
too  great,  and  Antoinette  would  have  sunk  beneath  tlie 
trial    But  the  old  lady  seeing  her  heutate^  and  imef- 
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pndiig  that  hesitation  to  a  cause  contrary  from  that 
whence  it  really  proceeded,  she  became  enraged,  and, 
riihig  in  haste,  left  the  room,  saying,  that  she  would  give 
her  granddaughter  a  short  time  to  consider  what  line 
of  ctmduct  she  would  adopt 

Antoinette  being  thus  left,  hastened  to  her  own  apart- 
ment, where,  closing  her  door  and  falling  on  her  knees, 
■he  rested  her  face  upon  her  spread  hands  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  She  was  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  but  she  was 
not  praying.  So  far  from  her  mind  being  raised  to 
hevren,  it  was  in  a  tumult  of  worldly  passions  and  feel- 
ings, against  which  her  renewed  nature  scarcely  made 
an  efibrt  Yet  she  was  a  child  of  God,- and  her  heaven- 
If  Father  forgot  her  not,  and  forsook  her  not  in  this 
hoar  of  triaL  What  she  could  not  do  for  herself  was 
done  for  her ;  and  the  afiair  was  decided  for  her  in  that 
way  hi  which  she  could  not  have  decided  it  for  herself. 

The  comtesse,  in  quitting  Antoinette,  hastened  to  seek 
Kleanore,  and  finding  her  idone  in  the  garden  of  the  cha- 
teau, she  began  in  aU  the  haste  of  passion  to  inform  her 
of  what  had  passed  between  herself  and  her  younger 
mnddaughter.  Such  was  the  heat  with  which  this  in- 
Hirmation  was  given  and  received,  that  neither  the  com- 
teoM  nor  Eleanore  was  aware  of  the  sound  of  approach- 
mg  steps,  and  they  were  both  amazed  when  Theodore 
Stood  before  them.  The  young  man  as  he  drew  near, 
had  heard  the  name  of  Antoinette,  and  a  bitter  censure 
passed  on  that  beloved  name :  it  was  therefore  natural 
for  him  to  ask  in  what  way  Antoinette  had  deserved 
this  censure ;  and  the  comtesse  was  in  no  humour  to 
conceal  the  cause  of  her  anger :  he  was  accordingly  im- 
mediately informed  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  the  obsti- 
nacy of  Antoinette  was  represented  to  him  in  the  most 
unqualified  and  bitter  manner. 

"Permit  me  to  ask  jrou,  Madame,"  said  Theodore, 
"what  you  mean  to  do  if  my  cousin  persists  in  her  re- 
solution of  adhering  to  the  mode  of  worship  in  which 
■he  was  educated  ?" 

"To  renounce  her  for  ever,"  replied  the  comtesse. 

"  That  is,  to  send  her  back  to  her  friends  in  England  7* 
Mid  Theodore. 

ITie  old  lady  made  no  answer. 
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Theodore  then  addressed  Eleanore ;  and  asked  her  if 
she  too  were  engaged  in  this  opposition  to  her  sister. 

The  face  of  Eleanore  f  ushed  with  indignation  on  bo- 
ing  thus  questioned :  she  had^  no  doubt,  reasons  of  her 
own  for  being  deeply  interested  in  what  was  passing  be- 
tween her  grandmother  and  her  cousin ;  she  was,  how- 
ever, unable  to  frame  any  thing  like  a  consistent  answer : 
on  which  the  lip  of  Theodore  was  raised  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  utmost  scorn ;  and  he  again  turned  to  his 
grandmother,  and  affecting  indifference,  *^Well,  Ma- 
dame," said  he,  "  do  as  you  please :  but  understand  that 
the  same  act  of  banishment  which  removes  Antoinette 
from  beneath  your  roof  will  extend  itself  to  me." 

The  comtesse  was  struck  with  astonishment,  as  this 
was  the  first  open  declaration  which  Theodore  had  made 
of  his  regard  for  Antoinette.  She  had  indeed  observed 
the  attention  which  he  had  paid  to  her,  but  she  had  at- 
tributed this  to  that  gallantry  for  which  her  countrymen 
are  celebrated  through  Europe ;  and  as  she  well  knew 
that  her  grandson  had  been  betrothed  almost  from  in- 
fancy to  another  lady,  she  supposed  that  he  was  only 
amusing  himself  with  Antoinette,  during  the  intenru 
that  must  needs  pass  until  his  affianced  bride  should  be 
thought  old  enough  to  leave  the  convent,  where  she  was 
receiving  her  education.  Great  then,  indeed,  was  the 
amazement  of  the  old  lady  on  hearing  this  proof  of  the 
regard  of  Theodore  for  Antoinette ;  and,  being  uncoBH 
monly  irritated  by  this  new  provocation,  she  burst  forth 
into  such  violent  expressions  of  displeasure  as  threw  the 
young  comte  entirely  off  his  guard,  and  led  him  to  utter 
sentiments  very  unbecoming  his  relative  situation.  Bui 
we  forbear  to  repeat  what  passed  at  this  time :  suffice  h 
to  say,  that  the  comtesse  thought  proper,  before  her 
grandson  left  her,  to  make  some  apology  to  him,  and  to 
assure  him,  that,  if  he  would  excuse  the  warmth  of  some 
of  her  expressions,  Antoinette  should  be  no  longer  mo- 
lested, and  the  affair  should  at  least  remain  as  it  was  tH 
the  return  of  her  son,  his  father,  to  Paris ;  which  event 
was  expected  to  take  place  in  a  few  weeks.  What  the 
motives  of  the  comtesse  were  in  making  these 
ceaucms  did  not  appear  at  that  time:  even 
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eoiild  fonn  no  conjectures  respecting  them;  and  the 
jTOiing  man  was  entirely  misled  by  them. 

Neither  was  Antoinette  less  perplexed  by  the  mode  of 
treatment  she  met  with,  for  at  the  usual  hour  of  dinner 
the  comtesse  sent  to  request  her  presence,  and  she  was 
received,  as  formerly,  with  such  condescension  and  kind- 
neaS)  that  she  was  led  to  hope  that  the  discussion  which 
had  given  her  so  much  pain  would  not  be  renewed. 

From  that  time  affairs  continued  the  same  till  the  re- 
tarn  of  the  comte,  which  happened  in  a  few  weeka. 
Etoanore  and  Antoinette  were  received  politely  by  their 
node  when  introduced  to  him :  but  there  was  little  cor- 
diality in  his  manner.  He  was  haughty,  formal,  and 
impenetrable,  and  practised  the  unmeaning  ceremonies 
of  life  in  the  very  bosom  of  his  family.  He  had  been 
the  husband,  for  one  year,  of  an  unfeeling  woman ;  and 
had  never  thought  of  a  second  matrunonial  alliance  since 
rdieved  by  death  from  the  first. 

So  much  for  the  comte,  the  brother  of  the  warm-heart- 
ed, tiiough  injudicious  Madame  Northington. 

It  was  soon  after  the  return  of  the  comte,  that  Theo- 
dore, watching  his  opportunity,  went  to  the  door  of  a 
aoDMll  room  in  which  Antoinette  commonly  employed 
heradf,  and  there  he  found  her  sitting  composedly  at 
an  embroidery-frame. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  late  unhappy  queen  of  Franee, 
that,  when  all  other  amusements  failed,  she  could  some- 
times solace  herself  with  her  needlework.  So  it  was  with 
Antoinette  during  this  most  anxious  period  of  her  life: 
3ret  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  if  she  was  sometimea 
oUiged  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  her  work  to  wipe  away 
the  tear,  lest  it  should  fall  and  defoce  the  delicate  flovyer 
which  was  formed  by  her  skilful  hand. 

Touched  with  the  sight  of  his  weeping,  yet  patient 
conain,  Theodore  rushed  into  the  room ;  and  then  fol^ 
lowed  such  a  scene  as  I  should  despair  of  describing. 
In  thk  intercourse  Theodore  exhibited  all  that  waa 
amiable,  open,  and  honourable  m  his  natura  He  began 
by  making  a  fuDl  and  free  profession  of  his  regard,  aa- 
soring  Antomette,  that,  if  she  would  but  for  awhile  pro- 
i&m  herself  a  Papist,  he  had  no  fear  of  obtaining  the  foil 
aporobation  of  his  ilKther  to  their  marriage^  ^'for^added 
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he,  "I  have  already  made  it  known  that  I  never  will 
consent  to  complete  the  union  which  was  planned  for 
me  in  childhood."  He  further  added,  that,  should  he  be 
blessed  in  the  possession  of  her  hand,  she  should  be  en- 
tirely at  liberty  to  practise  any  mode  of  worship  she 
might  approve.  Numerous  were  the  arguments  he  used 
to  shake  her  constancy;  emplo3dng  all  the  various 
forms  of  speech,  and  the  attractive  figures  of  rhetoric, 
usually  employed  where  the  heart  is  deeply  interested, 
and  where  the  happiness  of  life  seems,  as  it  were,  to  be 
suspended  upon  a  favourable  answer. 

In  reply  to  all  tiiis,  Antoinette  could  only  weep ;  but 
her  tears  and  silence  betrayed  the  struggles  of  her  heart, 
and  the  contest  which  raged  within  her  breast,  between 
natural  feehngs  and  her  renewed  nature.  During  this 
interview,  Theodore  was  fully  sensible  of  his  lovdy 
cousin's  regard  for  him;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
perceived  her  attachment  to  religion  Mras  a  strong  and 
vital  principle ;  stronger  than  the  strongest  feelings  of 
our  nature;  and  aide  to  support  her  under  inflictions 
worse  than  death,  and  of  preserving  her  from  fal&e  doc- 
trine and  worship. 

The  sound  of  the  comtesse's  voice,  who  was  returned 
with  Eleanore  from  an  airing,  obliged  the  young  people 
to  break  up  this  conference,  which  had  only  cuided  to 
the  unhappiness  and  hopelessness  of  each  of  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  comtesse  had  informed  her  son 
of  all  that  had  passed  under  his  roof  relative  to  Antoi- 
nette, and  had  consulted  him  respecting  the  methods  to 
be  taken  with  the  young  heretic.  They  had  accordingly 
arranged  their  plans,  and  only  waited  an  opportunity 
when  they  should  be  <}uite  certain  of  the  absence  ot 
Theodore,  to  put  them  mto  execution. 

At  length  this  convenient  tune  arrived,  and  Antoinette 
was  informed,  one  morning,  that  the  comtesse  desired  to 
see  her  as  soon  as  she  was  dressed. 

There  was  nothing  which  Antoinette  dreaded  more 
than  an  interview  with  her  grandmother ;  and  she  was 
80  much  a^cted  on  receiving  this  summons,  that  she 
could  not  refrain  from  grief.  The  &ithful  Alice  O'Neal 
was  present,  and  endeavoured  to  console  her. 

^Dear  Alice,"  sud  Antoinette,  "  I  know  not  why  I 
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rfKmld  be  80  much  alarmed.  Surely  there  eaii  be  bo 
naaon  for  my  terror :  but,  should  any  thing  unpleasant 
lumpen  to  me,  should  we  be  separated,  you  will  hasten 
to  England,  Alice,  and  tell  Mrs.  Montague  my  situation." 

"  What  can  you  fear.  Miss?"  asked  Alice. 

A  second  summons  from  the  comtesse  prevented  the 
replv  of  Antoinette,  and  she  was  led  to  her  grandmo- 
thers chamber ;  wliere,  in  the  presence  of  the  old  lady, 
and  of  the  uncle,  she  was  required  to  say  whether  die 
was  willing  to  renounce  her  heresies,  and  receive  the 
<mly  true  faith. 

Antoinette  was  enabled  to  make  such  a  reply  as  every 
one  who  wishes  her  wdl  must  desire ;  and  she  was  then 
diuniflBed. 

As  she  returned  to  her  chunber,  she  met  her  sister  in 
the  gallery.  Eleanore  did  not  move  away,  as  she  had 
lately  bc^n  accustomed  to  do,  when  there  was  any 
diance  of  avoiding  her  sister,  but  stood  still  till  she  ap- 
proached. Antoinette  held  out  her  hand  to  her.  Eleanore 
look  hold  of  it  and  kissed  it;  but  with  a  motion  so  ra- 
iM,  that  Antoinette  had  no  time  to  prevent  her ;  for  it 
seemed  to  her  almost  degrading  for  an  elder  sister  thus 
to  condescend  to  a  younger  sister. 

The  next  moment,  however,  Eleanore  was  gone ;  and 
m  servant,  following  Antoinette  from  the  comtesse's 
chamber,  informed  her  that  her  lady  was  about  to  take 
■n  aiping,  and  wished  for  her  company. 

Antoinette  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  comtesse  had 
diosen  this  way  of  being  alone  with  her ;  and  she  pre- 
pared for  this  airing  with  the  expectation  of  a  long  and 
painfull  discussion.  Being  told  that  her  grandmother 
was  in  the  haU,  she  went  down  to  her  wiuiout  loss  of 
time,  and  found  her  waiting  on  the  steps  of  the  portico, 
her  carriage  being  ready  in  the  court. 

Her  grandmother  appeared  flushed  and  agitated,  and 
directed  her  granddaughter  to  set  into  the  carriage.  An- 
toinette obeyed,  and  the  old  lady  followed  her. 

Antoinette  feared,  that,  as  soon  as  they  should  be 
alone,  the  comtesse  would  enter  on  the  subject  of  their 
last  interview :  but  she  was  mistaken ;  she  did  not  speak ; 
and  they  continued  silent  while  ihe  carriage  trpiversed 
•e?eral  ftreeta. 
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"  At  length  Antoinette  ventured  to  lift  up  one  of  the 
blinds,  and  to  ask  whither  they  were  going.  To  which 
question  the  comtesse  made  no  reply. 

Soon  afterwards  the  young  lady  perceived  that  they 
had  passed  the  barrier.  At  this  she  started,  and  repeated 
her  question ;  but  the  old  lady  preserved  her  silence. 

The  carriage  drove  rapidly,  and  in  a  short  time  An- 
toinette observed  that  they  were  in  the  fields.  She  now 
feh  real  apprehensions,  and  said,  **  Dear  Madame,  teU 
tne  where  we  are  going  ?" 

"  What  do  you  fear,  foolish  girl  7"  said  the  comtesse, 
and  relapsed  into  silence. 

They  now  entered  into  a  forest,  as  Antoinette  per- 
ceived by  the  shade  cast  within  the  carriage ;  and  m  a 
short  time  they  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  sniall  house, 
where  the  abbe  was  Mraitinff  with  another  person  un- 
known to  the  younff  lady.  Here  the  comtesse  alighted 
with  her  granddaughter;  and  Antoinette  saw,  to  her  ut- 
ter amazement  and  terror,  a  travelling-carriage  pr^)ar* 
ed  for  a  further  journey.  Some  luggage  was  bound  on 
this  carriage. 

It  would  take  more  time  than  I  have  to  spare,  to  de- 
fKribe  the  scene  which  took  place  when  the  comtesse 
directed  Antoinette  to  get  into  the  travelling  carriaffe^ 
and  told  her  that  the  abbe  was  to  be  her  Companion  the 
remainder  of  the  journey.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after 
having  exhibited  the  utmost  reluctance,  she  was  compel- 
led to  obey ;  and  the  comtesse,  having  seen  her  depart 
with  her  two  companions,  returned  to  Paris. 

The  unhappy  youn?  lady  was  treated  respectfully, 
though  closely  watched  by  the  abbe,  during  the  course 
of  her  journey,  which  was  of  many  leagues.  Neither 
could  she  form  any  idea  of  the  place  of  her  destination, 
till  at  the  end  of  five  days  of  very  rapid  travelling,  they 
were  set  down  at  the  gate  of  a  convent,  situated  in  the 
d^hs  of  a  forest. 

This  was  a  convent  of  peculiarly  supposed  sanctity, 
situated  in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  and  as  mum 
withdrawn  from  the  world  as  any  situation  in  a  civilis- 
ed country  could  possibly  be. 

'^  Now !  now  P  said  Antoinette,  as  she  looked  up  fh)m 
Hie  eaarriage  on  the  high  lowen  of  this  aneient  buudhiffi 

IV.  ^        8M 
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which  had  been  built  for  strength  in  the  days  of  barbar- 
ism, "  now  i  now !  I  comprehend  the  whole !  here,  al 
least,  I  shay  be  out  of  the  way  of  their  ambitious  views  I" 
but  this  was  the  only  expression  of  impatience  which 
the  unhappy  young  lady  had  used  during  her  long  jour« 
ney ;  and,  instantly  correcting  herself,  she  added,  ^<  but 
thywiU,  O  my  God,  be  done !" 

The  abbe  gave  his  hand  to  assist  her  from  the  car- 
riage ;  and,  while  they  were  waiting  until  the  gate  should 
be  opened,  he  assured  her,  that  if  she  would  but  pledge 
her  nonour  to  renounce  her  heresies,  he  would  instantly 
convey  her  back  to  Paris. 

"  You  do  not  then  doubt  mv  honour  ?"  said  Antoinette. 

*' No," returned  the  abbe,  "I  have  no leaaaa so  to  da** 

**  How  then  can  you  so  utterly  reprobate  my  religion?^ 

The  abbe  made  no  answer,  and  the  gate  was  openedi 
and  closed  irrevocably  upon  the  unhappy  young  lady. 

During  the  course  of  this  history,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  enter  into  so  many  particular&  that  it  is  not  now  my 
Intention  to  give  a  full  account  ot  the  trials  of  this  pious 
and  lovely  young  woman  in  the  ignorant  and  bigoted 
society  to  which  she  was  now  conducted.  It  is  suffi* 
cient  to  observe,  that  she  resisted,  for  conscience'  sake^ 
the  ardent  pleadings  of  the  only  man  she  ever  fell  she 
could  have  loved ;  and  that  she  was  enabled  to  triun^ 
completely  over  all  the  persecutions  to  which  die  was 
exposed  in  the  convent ;  although  the  sufferings  she  en- 
dured, during  the  few  long  months  of  her  residence 
there,  were  very  great. 

Theodore,  when  apprised  of  the  disappearance  of  An- 
toinette, as  might  be  supposed,  was  filled  with  resenl- 
ment ;  and,  not  being  able  to  procure  any  clue  by  which 
to  make  out  the  place  of  her  retreat,  immediately  set 
out  for  England,  to  which  coiintry  he  imagined  she 
might  be  sent 

m  the  mean  time,  Alice  O'Neal  was  not  forgetful  of 
her  lady's  interest ;  but,  with  a  shrewdness  for  which 
her  nation  is  remarkable,  she  resolved,  before  she  took 
any  steps  to  (]|uit  Paris,  to  make  out  it  possible,  the  di- 
rection in  which  Antoinette  had  been  taken. 

With  this  view,  she  made  many  private  inquiries 
among  th^  servants^  but,  as  none  oi  them  were  m  tba 
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•ecret,  die  could  not  possibly  obtain  any  infonnation. 
Bhe  then  thought  of  the  cocker  who  had  driven  the 
eomtesse  from  the  hotel  on  the  morning  when  her 
dear  lady  had  left  her :  for,  on  this  occasion,  the  eom- 
tesse had  used  a  hired  carriage,  havmg  purposely  sent 
her  own  the  day  before  to  have  some  alteration  made  in 
it.  After  a  length  of  time  she  discovered  the  man,  and 
learned  the  name  of  the  place  to  which  he  had  driven 
the  carriage. 

Now  having  some  clue,  she  prosecuted  her  inquiries, 
and  discovert  the  second  stage ;  but  was  then  at  a  loss, 
because  from  that  town  many  roads  branched  out  in 
different  directions.  The  abbe,  at  that  time,  was  not  in 
Paris,  but  he  soon  returned ;  and  Alice,  having  formed 
a  sort  of  friendship  with  his  valet,  asked  him  many 
questions,  by  which  she  hoped  to  elicit  something  to  her 
purpose,  yet  without  success.  But  one  evening,  meet- 
mg  this  man  as  he  was  carrying  some  letters  of  his  mas- 
ter's to  the  post-office,  she  offered  to  accompany  him, 
using  the  freedom  of  the  half  Irish  and  half  French  cha- 
racter, which  she  possessed,  and  taking  the  letters  from 
his  hand  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  deliver  them 
vp,  she  read  the  directions,  while  he  was  parleying  with 
an  old  acquaintance  in  the  post-office,  and  perceived 
that  one  was  directed  to  a  priest  in  a  certain  district  in 
Languedoc.  "This  will  do,"  said  she  to  hersdf;  "and 
I  wm  bear  it  in  mind." 

Her  next  step  was  to  speak  to  her  mistress ;  for,  since 
the  loss  of  Antoinette,  she  had  sought  to  assist  at  the  toi- 
let of  Eleanore;  and,  accordingly,  the  next  morning, 
when  waiting  on  Eleanore,  she  said,  "  MademoiseUe,  I 
wish  we  couM  hear  somethmg  of  your  dear  sister." 

"Wherefore  do  you  make  yourself  uneasy  respectiiif 
her?"  replied  Eleanore,  "my  grandmother,  as  you  have 
heard,  thought  there  was  a  growing  attachment  between 
her  and  her  son,  and,  to  check  this,  placed  her  as  par- 
lour-boarder for  a  short  time  in  a  convent :  for,  as  you 
must  well  know,  Alice,  marriages  between  near  eon- 
nexions  are  not  approved  in  this  country." 

"  But  dispensations  are  easily  obtained,"  said  Alioe^ 
''if  that  were  alL  But  what  need  wife  there  to  tend  her 
to  far  off?" 
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*  So  far  off!"  said  Eleanore,  thrown  off  her  guard  by 
this  abrupt  inquiry.    "  Who  told  you." 

*^  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,"  replied  the  faithftil  aer- 
ftnt  "  if  I  did  not  know  what  every  body  knows.** 

**  What  does  every  body  know  ?"  asked  Eleanore.  | 

''Why,  that  Mademoiselle  is  not  in  Paris,"  replied  J 

**  Nonsense,"  returned  EUeanore ;  "  I  thought       ■  " 

^  What  did  Mademoiselle  think  ?"  asked  Alice. 

**  Why,  that  you  knew  a  great  deal  more  than  you 
seem  to  do." 

''And  where,"  replied  Alice,  "has  Monsieur  I'Abbe 
been?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?"  replied  Eleanore. 

"  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  has  been  in  Languedoc,'* 
said  Alice. 

"  Languedoc !"  returned  Eleanore,  colouring  violently: 
'^  what  makes  you  think  of  Languedoc?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Alice,  "but  because  I  dreamed  of 
il  last  night. — But,  Mademoiselle,  hold  your  head  still ;  I 
shall  surely  hurt  you  with  the  comb,  if  you  tremble  sa 
But,  after  all,"  added  she,  "  no  wonder  that  you  tremUe 
and  look  pale,  thinking  of  the  dear  creature  who  is 
fone." 

Eleanore  did  not  know  what  to  thmk  of  this  conver- 
sation, and  was  at  a  loss  whether  she  diould  repeat  it  to 
the  comte^;  but  while  she  was  deliberating,  Alice 
asked  to  be  paid  her  wages  and  discharged,  wluch  was 
temediately  granted  her.  Before  she  left  France,  this 
JNniity  woman  procured  an  Englishman,  with  whom  die 
was  acquainted,  to  write  Ant  her,  and  to  convey  a  letter  | 

to  our  old  friend,  Monsieur,  who  had  again  retired  In 
ihe  valley  of  Anzasca ;  wherein  she  told  him  what  had 
passed,  and  gave  him  all  the  information  she  could  to 
aid  him  in  finding  out  the  concealment  of  Antoinette. 
After  this,  the  faithful  creature  made  the  best  of  her  way 
io  England  and  to  Mrs.  Montague. 
•  *  Alice  was  not  the  first  person  who  had  brought  the 
news  of  what  had  taken  place  in  France  rdative  to  her 
young  cousins,  to  that  lady;  for  Theodore  had  been 
«vith  her  before.    She  was,  howev^,  the  first  yffbo  had 
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thrown  light  upon  the  subject,  or  had  given  any  clue 
whatever  to  the  situation  of  Antoinette. 

Alice  found  Mrs.  Montague  prepared  for  a  journey  to 
France,  in  which  journey  Mr.  Harwood  was  to  accom- 
pany her,  together  with  Joanna.  Alice  begged  also  to 
be  permitted  to  attend  them,  in  the  situation  of  waiting- 
maid  to  Mrs.  Montague ;  and,  as  ^e  could  speak  Frendi 
better  than  any  of  the  party,  her  services  were  gladly 
accepted. 

They  agreed  to  take  shipping  at  Brighton,  and  pr«>- 
ceed  immediately  to  the  south  of  France,  in  their  way 
to  Toulouse.  Mr.  Harwood  suggested  that  they  should 
write  to  Monsieur  to  meet  them  at  Toulouse ;  and  also 
to  the  Chevalier  de  J ,  to  inform  him  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  discovery. 

After  some  delay,  on  account  of  passports,  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague and  her  party  made  their  short  voyage  in  a  suc- 
cessful manner ;  and,  being  landed  in  France,  with  pro- 
per passports,  they  made  a  rapid  journey  into  Langue- 
aoc.  Being  arrived  at  Toulouse,  Alice  was  sent  to  the 
post-office  to  inquire  for  letters,  and  found  one  from 
Monsieur  to  Mrs.  Montague,  directing  them  to  proceed 
to  a  small  village  among  the  mountains,  near  the  town 
of  Mende.  This  letter,  however,  contained  no  informa- 
tion concerning  Antoinette. 

After  a  night's  rest  at  Toulouse,  the  party  proceeded 
towards  the  mountains,  and  arrived  at  Mende  late  on  a 
pleasant  evening  in  autumn. 

The  mountains  which  bounded  the  whole  horizon  in 
the  north-east  would  have  afforded  subject  of  great  de- 
light to  the  party,  had  not  their  feelings  been  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  Antoinette,  the  nearer  the 
time  approached  when  they  hoped  to  have  a  termination 
put  to  their  anxiety. 

Mrs.  Montague  and  her  friend  slept  at  Mende,  and 
proceeded  the  next  day  to  the  village  specified  in  Mon- 
sieur's letter.  They  had  not  many  leagues  to  travel,  but, 
by  means  of  the  roughness  of  the  roa^  they  were  com- 
pelled to  perform  this  last  stage  on  horseback,  and  with 
great  caution.  On  leaving  the  plain,  they  entered  into 
certain  tracks  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  were  in- 
terested by  tbe  view  of  channing  valleys,  near  giovee 

SMd 
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of  oaks  and  chestnuts,  where  the  moimtaiiHdieplierdtf 
fed  their  flocks  amidst  scenes  of  rural  beauty  aiid  aioi' 
flicity.  At  length  they  saw  before  them  the  hamlet  spe* 
cMed  in  the  Tetter  of  Monsieur,  consisting  of  many 
thatch^  cottages,  situated  under  the  shade  of  a  rude 
ooppice.  A  torrent  poured  from  the  hills  to  the  left  o# 
flie  Tillage,  and  rested  hi  a  clear  lake  in  the  depths  oi 
tiie  valley.  The  inhabitants  of  this  viUace  were,  as  the 
travellers  had  been  informed  at  Mende,  of  the  Refonned 
Religion ;  and  a  plain  church,  with  a  wooden  qMre, 
marked  ^e  place  of  worship  belonging  to  these  poor 
people. 

The  travellers  proceeded  till  they  came  to  the  entrance 
of  the  rural  village,  where  they  alighted;  and,  not'see- 
faig  an  inn,  or  any  thing  like  one,  Uiey  asked  a  penNMi 
whom  they  met  where  they  might  eoHveBioiUy  lodge 
tnd  accommodate  their  mules. 

Being  directed  to  a  small  ferm-honse,  they  proceeded 
fanmed lately  towards  it;  and  there,  entering  a  court- 
yard, they  speedily  met  with  the  accommodation  they 
desired.  The  mules  were  led  into  a  kind  of  bam  or 
■table,  and  Mrs.  Montague  and  her  party  were  conducted 
into  a  rude  kitchen.  ^  But,"  said  Mrs.  M<mtague  to  Mrr 
HarwcKxl,  ^  now  that  we  are  here,  what  next  is  to  be 
done  ?  Where  is  Monsieur  to  be  fomid  ?  Or  is  it  likely 
that  poor  Antoinette  should  be  in  this  place?" 

'While  she  was  speaking.  Monsieur  himself  entered 
the  house,  but  not  with  his  usual  alacrity  and  animation^ 
He  approached  Mrs.  Montague ;  he  to(«  hear  hand ;  he 
looked  earnestly  in  her  hce ;  bat  the  tears  stood  in  hi9 
eyes. — '*  Ah,  Madame,"  he  said,  ^^ou  are,  indeed,  comef 
bot  you  are  come  too  late.  Nothmg  now  remains  to  be 
done  but  to  weep  over  the  grave  of  onr  beloved  Antoi- 
nette. Murderea  by  the  harshness  and  entity  of  her 
rdations,  our  Antoinette  sleeps  in  the  dust 

On  hearing  this,  Alice,  the  faithful  Alice,  uttered  a 
(diriek  of  horror ;  and,  rushing  out  of  the  houscL  hastened 
to  the  little  bur3ring-ground  of  the  viUage,  indicated  by 
the  steeple  of  the  church  peeping  over  the  thatched 
loofs  of  the  houses  which  bordcnred  the  village  street 

As  if  led  by  one  impulse,  the  whole  paity  followed, 
tnd  entered,  by  a  nanrow  wicket,  inlo  Dm  ebnvGH-yaxd, 
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which  was  on  all  sides  but  the  front  encompassed  by 
the  coppice. 

In  the  darkest  and  most  retired  comer  of  this  church- 
yard, in  a  i^ace  overhung  by  the  thick  boughs  of  the 
neighbouring  trees,  a  newly-made  grave  had  attracted 
the  eager  Alice  to  the  c^t  Before  Monsieur  was  able 
to  come  up  to  her,  she  sprang  forwards,  and  was  about 
to  throw  herself  on  the  grave,  when  she  saw  a  younff 
man  standing  by  it,  his  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  spot.  It  was  Theodore,  whose  love  for  Antoi- 
nette was  stronger  than  death  itself. 
.  At  sight  of  Alice  he  started,  for  he  knew  her  again, 
but  did  not  speak,  till  the  poor  woman,  wringing  her 
liands  and  balding  towards  the  grave,  exclaimed,  "  O, 
my  daughter !  dear  child,  whom  I  have  borne  so  often 
in  my  arms  in  thy  infancy !  lovely  and  pious  lady!  and 
do  I  live— do  I  live  to  look  upon  thy  grave  ?  A  thousand 
afflictions  fall  oa  the  heads  of  those  who  brought  thee  to 
this!" 

Theodore  shuddered  at  these  words,  and  said,  ^' Alice, 
they  did  not  expect  it  to  come  to  this — they  could  not 
have  expected  it."  So  saying,  he  turned  away,  and  for 
•While  jrielded  to  the  agony  ol  his  feelings. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  rest  of  the  party  were  come  up ; 
and  as  they  surrounded  the  grave  they  wept,  and  uttered 
the  deepest  expressions  of  sorrow  and  regret 

"  Lovely  Antoinette  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Montague.  "  O 
Joanna,  we  did  not  know  her  value  when  she  was  with 
us,  but  now  she  is  taken  away.'^ 

Joanna  was  distressed ;  she  could  not  speak ;  but, 
kneeling  down,  she  kissed  the  earth  which  covered  the 
grave. 

At  that  moment,  Theodore,  who  had  walked  to  a  little 
distance,  returiMd,  and  advancing,  gave  his  hand  to  Mrs. 
Montague.  Mr.  Harwood  then  stooped  towards  the 
grave,  as  if  intent  on  the  object  entombed  therein,  when 
suddenly  he  clasped  his  hsuds,  and  raising  his  eyes  to- 
wards heaven,  he  exclaimed,  '^  Look  up,  Yny  friends ; 
Antoinette— our  lovely  Antoinette — is  not  dead;  she 
lives  in  the  presence  of  her  Reedeemer— of  Him  who 
completed  her  nlvation."  Then,  falling  on  his  knees, 
the  pious  y<mng  nianpowed  teth  a  prayer,  so  mi^  so 
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ferfent,  so  erangelical,  that  all  the  party  were  edhle^ 
■oothed,  and  comforted. 

*  Religion,''  said  Theodore,  as  he  aroee  fhmi  the  gniTe^ 
**nUgion,  I  am  persuaded,  is  no  fahle,  no  trick  of  prieec-  > 

enift    O,  Mr.  Ilarwood  T'  he  added,  extending  his  hand  I 

to  hhn  over  the  grave,  ^  give  roe  a  share  in  your  frieiid-  S 

ih^ ;  he  my  guide,  my  counsellor ;  endeavour  to  eom-  \ 

plete  the  worlc  wliich  my  Antoinette  hegan." 

All  were  deeply  affected ;  hut  I  fort)ear  from  fiirther 
description  of  this  scene. 

As  they  departed  from  the  grave,  and  while  they  gave 
it  one  last  and  lingering  look,  Mr.  Harwood  exclaimed, 
''As  a  lily  among  thorns  was  the  lovely  Antoinette ;  but 
now  she  is  removed  to  a  more  genial  soil ;  and  unJMkds 
her  beauties  in  the  paradise  above." 

But  now,  as  my  story  has  run  to  an  unwanrantable 
length,  I  hasten  to  conclude  as  concisely  as  possible ; 
vaOf  because  my  readers  may  wish  to  know  how  Antoi- 
nette came  into  the  valley  near  Mende,  I  must  inform 
them,  that  having  suffered  severely  in  the  coHvent,  she 
contrived  to  make  her  escape,  aided  by  the  inadvertence 
of  a  porter,  who  accidentally  left  open  a  door  of  the  gar- 
den, at  the  hour  when  the  family  were  assemUed  in  the 
chapel.  She  walked  for  some  miles  through  the  fovest, 
and  thence  escaped  to  the  mountains ;  where  Ae  took 
shelter,  in  the  village  above  mentioned,  in  the  cottage  of 
apoor  old  woman,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  ancient 
Waldenses.  There,  while  living  in  obscurity  and 
poverty,  for  some  weeks  she  enjoyed  great  peace ;  whi<^ 
was  augmented  rather  than  diminished  by  the  rapid  ad- 
Tances  of  a  disorder  occasioned  by  the  dampness  of  the  1 

cdl  in  the  convent 

From  this  place  she  contrived  to  write  to  Monsieur; 
but  her  letter  did  not  reach  him  till  a  few  weeks  bdtors 
her  death !  He,  however,  arrived  in  time  to  administer 
conscrfation  to  her  during  the  last  few  da3ni  of  her  life, 
and  to  be  benefited  by  her  pious  conversation. 

Theodore  did  not  arrive  till  a  few  hours  befcnre  her 
death.  She,  however,  knew  him,  and  was  aide  to  say 
inuch  to  him  on  the  subject  of  his  eternal  interest  Ife 
and  Monsieur  both  witnessed  her  death ;  and  her  eyes 
ck)sed  by  Theodore  himself. 
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The  sueceeding  history  of  the  various  personages  of 
this  narrative  may  be  briefly  stated. 

Monsieur  returned  to  the  valley  of  Anzasca,  after  hav- 
ing parted  with  Mrs.  Montague ;  and  his  first  work  there 
was,  to  rid  his  library  oi  Si  the  boaka  of  the  French 
sophists,  whidi  he  replaced  with  the  productions  of 
some  of  the  most  excellent  Swiss  divines.  This  proce- 
dure indicated  a  state  of  mind  which  leaves  us  no  more 
anxious  thoughts  for  our  old  friend  Monsieur. 

Madame  la  Comtesse  did  not  long  survive  her  grand- 
daughter. She  had  not  foreseen  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
occasioned  by  her  severity ;  and  it  was  observed  that  she 
never  seemed  happy  after  being  informed  of  it 

The  comte  lived  some  years  after  the  death  of  his 
mother,  unacquainted  with  domestic  happiness :  spend- 
mg  most  of  his  time  in  the  houses  of  restaurateurs  and 
^  cafesy  amidst  clusters  of  infidels  and  noisy  politicians. 

Eleanore,  who  had  so  sinfully  acquiesced  in  the  ill- 
usage  of  her  sister,  in  order  to  remove  a  rival  who  stood 
between  her,  as  she  thought,  and  the  affections  of  her 
cousin,  whom  she  had  long  secretly  loved,  had,  however, 
entirtdy  foiled  of  her  object ;  ^and,  finding  that,  although 
Antoinette  was  dead,  Theodore  did  not  think  of  her  as 
i^e  had  wished,  in  the  height  of  her  disappointment  she 
married  an  old  nobleman  who  happened  to  present 
himself  at  the  time,  and  became  a  wife  without  affection, 
and,  some  time  afterwards,  a  mother  without  principle. 
She  lived  to  see  all  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  finished  her  life  in  a  prison  in  Paris ;  but  wheUier 
kk  a  slate  of  penitence  for  her  complicated  offences,  or 
oHi^rwise,  we  eannoi  tell. 

Tk0  chevalier,  afterwards  the  comte  de  J ^  never 

mtirdy  broke  through  the  friendship  he  had  formed 
with  Mrs.  Montague  and  Mr.  Harwood.  Revisited  them 
more  than  once  in  England,  before  the  breakmg  out  of 
the  Revolution ;  and  when  that  awful  event  took  place, 
he  spent  many jnonths  with  them  in  the  valley  so  oft^i 
spoken  of  in  the  early  part  of  my  narrative.  Mr.  Har* 
wood  and  Mrs.  Montague  had  reason  to  think  that  his 
religious  views  were  correct,  his  principles  fixed,  and  his 
morals  pure.  He  still,  however,  talked  of  Antoinette^ 
•nd  was  pleased  to.  be  shown  ths  plaoes  in  which  sbe 
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delighted  when  residing  in  England.  When  the  reifn 
of  terror  was  past,  he  returned  to  France ;  but  not  fiiKl- 
ing  himself  at  liberty  in  Paris  to  fc^ow  his  own  ideas  of 
religion^  he  bought  an  estate  in  Switzerland,  where  lie 
was  residing  when  we  last  heard  of  him. 

Joanna  was  still  living  with  Mrs.  Montague  when 
these  records  were  made ;  but  we  have  not  heard  wh&- 
ther  she  has  yet  added  judgment,  moderation,  and  com- 
posure, to  her  other  excellent  qualities. 

Of  Mr.  Harwood  we  have  nothing  to  add,  but  that  he 
still  continued  to  assist  Mrs.  Montague  in  all  her  brieve- 
lent  designs. 

And  now,  my  courteous  reader,  1  conclude  my  narra- 
tive, and  am  amply  repaid  for  the  trouble  I  have  taken 
in  compiling  it,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  showing,  by  a  fair 
and  lovely  example,  the  nature  of  those  works  produced 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  man ;  and  how  en- 
tirely distinct  they  are  from  those  appearances  and  imi- 
tations which  are  ohen  mistaken  for  them. 

The  lady  of  the  manor,  having  concluded  the  histiHry 
of  Eleanore  and  Antoinette,  requested  her  young  peofrfa 
to  unite  with  her  in  prayer. 

A  Prayer  for  Divine  Guidance. 

«  O  ALMIGHTY  LORD  GOD,  hearken  to  our  voioiL 
for  we  have  no  other  hope  or  trust  but  in  the  merits  ana 
death  of  thy  dear  Son.  We  hope,  through  the  infinite 
mercy  of  our  God,  we  have  been  brouffbt  to  a  sense  of 
our  lost  and  ruined  state  by  nature.  We  fed  Uiat  we 
are  utterly  vile  and  helpless,  and  entirely  guilty  in  the 
view  of  infinite  justice ;  at  the  same  time,  we  bless  thee 
that  we  perceive  the  sufficiency  of  that  salvation  pro- 
vided^or  us,  and  so  gloriously  effected  by  the  wondeHlul 
co-operation  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity.  Lost,  as 
we  are,  through  the  malice  of  Satan,  yet  have  we  been 
predestinated  to  life  through  thy  love;  and  though  justly 
condemned  for  our  sin,  yet  are  we  Justified  by  the  merits 
of  God  the  Son ;  and  though  unfit,  through  the  sinfulness 
of  our  natures,  for  admission  into  glory,  thou  hast  pro- 
miied  a  new  heart  shall  be  bestowed  upon  us  by  thft 
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operation  of  thy  Spirit,  whereby  we  may  be  prepared 
for  good  works,  and  fitted  for  a  participation  of  eternal 
happiness  in  the  world  to  come.  But,  O  Lord  God,  the 
heart  of  man  is  desperately  wicked,  and  Satan  has  been 
a  liar  and  deceiver  from  the  beginning ;  suffer  us  to  im- 
plore thee  that  we  may  not  b^me  the  objects  of  de- 
ception by  either.  Save  us,  O  Father,  from  self-decep- 
tion ;  and  grant  that  we  may  not,  through  ignorance  or 
pride,  be  1^  to  imagine  ourselves  the  subjects  of  grace, 
when  worldly  motives  only  have  influence  over  our 
hearts,  and  when  our  object  is  merely  to  stand  fair  with 
our  fellow  creatures. 

"  Search  us,  O  Lord ;  and  help  us  to  search  om'selves. 
Lead  us  to  examine  the  inward  workings  of  our  hearts 
when  alone  and  unobserved  by  our  fellow  creatures ;  and 
cause  us  to  abhor  our  sinful  estate,  and  to  humble  our- 
selves deeply  before  thee.  O  imbitter  the  pleasures  of 
sin  to  our  souls ;  and  hedge  up  our  path  with  thorns  and 
briers,  when  we  are  tempted  to  go  astray.  O  teach  us  to 
hate  the  evil  we  formerly  lov^;  and  grant,  that,  as 
truly  penitent,  we  may  be  willing  to  renounce  all  our 
own  works,  and  desire  only  to  be  clothed  with  the  right- 
eousness of  thy  dear  Son. 

"  Now  to  God  the  Father,"  &c. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Q.  Why  was  the  sacrament  of  the  LorcPs  Sapper 
ardain-ed  ? 

A.  For  the  continual  Rememhrance  of  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Death  of  Christy  and  of  the  Benefits  which  we 
receive  thereby. 

Q.  What  is  the  outward  Part  or  Sign  of  the  Lord?$ 
Slipper? 

A.  Bread  and  Wtne^  which  the  Lord  JUUk  comr 
manded  to  be  received* 

Q.  What  is  the  inward  Part  or  Tiling  signified? 

A.  IVie  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  which  are  vert* 
ly  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in 
ike  Lord's  Sapper. 

Q.  What  are  the  Benefits  wherecfwe  are  Partakers 
thereby? 

A.  The  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  our  SauU 
by  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  as  our  Bodies  are 
iy  the  Bread  and  Wine, 

Q.  What  is  required  of  them  who  come  to  the 
Lords  Supper  ? 

A.  To  examine  themselves  whether  they  repent  them 
truly  of  their  former  Sins,  steadfastly  purposing  to 
lead  a  new  Life  ;  have  a  lively  ^aith  in  Gods  Mercy 
through  Christ,  with  a  thankful  Remernbrance  of  his 
Death  ;  and  be  in  Charity  with  aU  m^n. 


The  time  was  now  at  hand  when  the  bishop  was  ex* 
pected ;  and  hence  it  was  necessary  for  the  lady  of  the 
manor  to  bring  her  work  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  she  had  once  more  collected  the  yomig 
people^  she  questioned  them  as  follows,  aoooidiiig  to  the 
preicnbed  form  of  onr  Churdi. 
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^  Q.  Why  was  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  or- 
dained ? 

'<  A.  For  the  continual  rememhrance  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  of  tlie  benefits  which  we  re- 
ceive thereby. 

^'  Q.  What  is  the  outward  part  or  sign  of  the  Lord's 
Supper? 

'^  A.  Bread  and  wine,  which  the  Lord  has  commanded 
to  be  received. 

'<  Q.  What  is  the  inward  part  or  thing  signified? 

"  A.  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are  verily 
and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

*'  Q.  What  are  the  benefits  whereof  we  are  partakers 
thereby  ? 

*'  A.  The.strengthening  and  refreshing  of  our  souls  by 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  as  our  IxKlies  are  by  the 
bread  and  wine. 

"  Q..  What  is  required  of  them  who  come  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  ? 

"A.  To  examine  themselves  whether  they  repent 
them  truly  of  their  former  sins ;  steadfastly  purposing 
to  lead  a  new  life ;  have  a  lively  faith  in  God's  mercy 
through  Christ,  with  a  thankful  remembrance  of  hui 
death ;  and  be  in  charity  with  all  men." 

These  questions  and  answers  bdng  repeated,  the  lady 
of  the  manor  proceeded  in  her  remarks  to  the  following 
eflect 

*'  The  nature  of  man  is  such,  my  dear  young  ladie% 
that  he  is  incapable  of  receiving  instruction  but  throu^ 
the  medium  of  his  senses.  So  certain  is  this,  and  so 
condescending  is  the  Almighty  to  our  weakness,  that, 
during  the  firat  ages  of  the  world,  he  conveyed  his  les- 
sons through  this  medium,  by  visible  types  and  em- 
blems ;  so  that,  by  an  attentive  study  of  Scripture,  we 
shsdl  perceive  that  things  visible  are  symbols  of  things 
which  are  invisible.  Moreover,  the  truly  enlightened. 
Christian  is  enabled,  above  others,  to  discern  the  true  im- 
port of  these  signs ;  and  to  look  through  them  on  th» 
things  that  are  eternal.  In  later  ages,  therefore,  as  well  as 
in  earlier  periods,  believers  are  taught  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  senses,  by  emblematical  repres^italions. 
IV.  2N 
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^  Hence,  in  oondescension  to  our  weakness,  the  Al- 
mighty has  instituted  tile  two  sacraments  of  Baptism 
•ad  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Of  the  former  of  these  we 
lunre  alroidy  spoken ;  we  will,  therefore,  now  proceed  to 
the  latter. 

You  all  know  the  occasion  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,"  continued  the  lady.  "  Tlie  Lord  Jesus, 
tke  same  night  in  tohick  he  was  betrayed,  took  bread  ; 
and  when  lie  had  given  thanks  he  brake  it,  and  said, 
7Ue.  eat;  this  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for  you: 
tkU  do  in  remembrance  ojme^  After  the  same  man- 
ner also  he  took  the  cup,  when  he  had  supped,  say^ 
ing,  Hiis  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood :  this 
do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me, 
(1  Cor.  xi.  23—25.)  Hence,  as  the  Apostle  observes,  as 
tften  as  we  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  we  do 
9kQtw  the  hordes  death  till  he  come,  (verse  26.) 

^  Such  being  the  original  institution  of  the  Lcnnl's  Sup- 
per," said  the  lady,  ^'  we  must  next  proceed  to  consider 
mt  fitness  of  the  emblems  employed. 

** These  are  'bread  and  wine,  which  the  Lord  hath 
eommanded  to  be  received.'  This  bread  and  wine  signify 
'the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are  verily  ami  in- 
deed taken  and  received  by  the  £uthful  in  the  Lord'b 
Sapper.' 

^  I  have  several  times  before  had  occasion  to  speak  to 
jron,  my  dear  young  people,"  contmued  their  excdlent 
mstructress,  "on  the  nature  of  types  and  shadows. 
Many  o^  the  emblems  used  in  the  Old  Testament  are  as 
yet  not  understood;  while  certain  fanciful  and  indis- 
ereet  persons  have  brought  the  subject  of  types  into 
disrq)ute  by  their  injudicious  interpretations.  Perhaps 
the  tune  has  not  yet  arrived  in  which  the  figurative  lan- 
ffnage  of  Scripture  is  to  be  entirely  unfold^.  But  that 
Uie  time  is  approaching  I  have  no  doubt,  as  the  learnt 
and  enlightened  are  daily  adding  to  the  number  of  those 
eizplanations  which  are  satisfactory  and  past  dispute. 

**  Respecting  the  meaning  of  bread,  in  this  connexion, 
there  can  be  no  question:  our  Lord  himself  says,  lam, 
the  bread  of  life. 

^Bread,  m  ordinary  language,  is  used  for  all  food  or 
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provision  for  man.    So  spiritual  bread  is  the  support  of 
the  regenerate  man^  or  the  renewed  creature. 

"  Wine  is  the  juice  or  blood  of  the  grape ;  and  is,  in 
consequence,  either  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  grape  from  which  it  is  derived.  That  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  true  vine  must  be  good.  The  blood  of 
Christ  is  the  consolation  of  the  Church. 

"  Thus,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  we  see 
that  bread  and  wine  are  the  representations  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  broken  and  shed  for  us ;  and,  by  a 
faithful  reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  partake  of 
the  benefits  of  Christ's  death,  and  imd  strength  and  re- 
freshment to  our  souls. 

"  It  has  been  my  object,  through  the  whole  course  of 
my  instructions,  to  give  you,  my  dear  young  people,  an 
outline  of  the  grand  scheme  of  the  redemption ;  beginning 
with  the  nature  and  attributes  of  Deity ;  and  showing 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Almighty  so  far  to  depart 
from  his  own  character  as  to  allow  of  sin,  or  to  let  sin 
pass  unpunished.  Every  attribute  of  the  Almighty  is 
perfect,  and  must  remain  so  for  ever.  How  sin  first 
originated  we  know  not;  but,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that 
it  did  enter  into  the  world,  we  cannot  understand  how 
the  sinner  can  be  saved  consistently  with  truth  and  jus- 
tice, but  by  the  sufiTerings  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God. 
And  although,  to  the  most  enlightened  minds,  there  are 
some  mysteries  in  the  dealings  of  the  Almighty  with  his 
creatures,  yet,  as  far  as  our  own  peculiar  interests  are  af- 
fected, every  thing  is  plain  and  satisfactory.  We  are 
bom  of  a  race  which  has. corrupted  itself.  We  are  our- 
selves also  corrupt.  The  divine  justice  is  enga|^ 
against  us.  The  incarnate  God  became  the  subject  of 
wrath,  that  he  might  redeem  us.  We  are  commanded 
to  receive  him  as  our  propitiation.  In  case  of  such  ac- 
ceptance, we  are  to  be  considered  no  longer  as  servants 
but  as  children,  and  we  are  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  or 
children,  viz.  support,  comfort,  chastisement,  and  m- 
struction,  in  this  present  life ;  and,  in  the  life  to  come,  an 
admission  into  our  Father's  house,  and  an  everlasUng 
home  with  him. 

"  The  two  sacraments  are  appointed  as  signs  and  aeaito 
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of  our  adoption ;  the  first  being  the  type  of  the  washing 
of  regeneration,  and  the  second,  of  our  admissicm  to  a 
eooununion  with  our  Saviour,  and  of  our  participation 
In  his  itrengthening  and  supporting  influences."  i 

''I  think,  Madam,"  said  Miss  Emmeline,  '^that  I  un-  jl 

dentand  much  of  what  you  have  last  said.  I  hope  that 
I  have  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  grand  outline  of  re- 
liffkm,  and  of  ttie  necessity,  as  it  respects  the  perfections 
ofthe  Almighty,  of  the  death  of  our  Redeemer  to  rescue 
ffoilty  man.  I  hope,  in  speaking  of  these  things,  that  I 
do  not  use  terms  which  are  too  familiar.  Ai^  I  wish 
•Iflo  to  acknowledge,  that  I  never  could  understand  why 
it  was  necessary  that  our  Lord  should  die  for  us,  though 
I  oonld  readily  recognise  it  as  an  act  of  kindness  and 
bowTolence,  till  you  explained  to  me  the  nature  of  the 
dhine  attributes,  and  snowed  me  that  these  attribiites 
eonld  not  cease  to  be  infinitely  perfect ;  and  hence,  that 
Joftice  must  be  satisfied  before  mercy  could  be  exercised. 
Thus  the  many  beauties  in  the  great  plan  of  salvation 
imidlded  themselves  to  me ;  and  I  was  brousht  to  un- 
derstand how  God  in  human  flesh  was  made  to  be  a 
pffopitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  human  race,  and  by  his 
infinite  perfection  to  five  merit  to  his  obedience." 

"A  merit,"  replied  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "so  glo- 
rious, so  sufficient,  so  beyond  all  computation,  tha^  if 
all  the  sins  of  the  sons  of  Adam  were  included  in  one 
mighty  sum,— «nd  mighty  indeed  it  would  be, — ^that 
Mim  of  gnilt  might  be  for  ever  obliterated  by  laith  in  his 
aUnniflicient  obedience." 

^In  reflecting  on  these  things,"  said  Miss  Sophia,  5<it 
apoears  that  we  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  believe 
and  be  saved." 

"  This  is  our  great  duty  and  mercy,"  said  the  lady  of 
tihe  manor. 

^And  now,  my  beloved  young  people,"  she  added, 
while  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  "may  the  Almighty 
nide  and  direct  you !  may  my  humUe  endeavours  be 
plowod  to  your  everlasting  benefit !  and  may  the  periods 
we  have  spent  together  shed  their  benign  influence 
through  the  whole  of  your  lives,  and  bring  their  oonao- 
lation  in  the  hour  of  death !" 

At  the  termination  of  this  prayer,  the  young  peopla 
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looking  at  each  other  with  apprehension,  seemed  to  in- 
quire if  they  were  to  consider  this  as  a  sort  of  valedicto* 
ry  address ;  as  they  knew  well  that  the  next  day  was 
the  time  appointed  for  the  conjfirmation :  and  more  than 
this,  they  knew  tliat  the  sons  of  the  lady  of  the  manor 
were  expected  in  the  beginning  of  the  week,  if  not  sooner, 
and  that  other  occupations  would  then  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  excellent  lady.  Still,  however,  they  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  finally  dissolving  their  assembly ; 
and  they  aU  expressed  their  regret,  and  with  one  voice 
petitioned  for  the  renewal  of  their  pleasure,  and  for  one 
more  story. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  was  not  less  willing  than  the 
young  people  thus  to  employ  another  day ;  and  while 
she  assured  them  that  she  hoped  the  friendship  thus 
commenced  between  tnem  might  only  be  interrupted  by 
death,  she  promised  what  they  asked;  and  intimated 
her  intention  of  finishing  her  series  of  narratives  by  one 
in  which  she  would  give  them  an  example  of  a  female 
character,  in  which  every  Christian  grace  shone  forth* 
in  its  fairest  form ;  an  example  which  she  trusted  might 
be  imitated  by  them  when  the  days  of  infancy  were  past, 
and  the  beloved  guides  of  their  youth  were  no  longer  at 
hand  to  admonish  them  of  every  deviation  from  the  right 
way. 

"  The  effect  of  female  influence  on  society  in  general," 
ahe  observed,  "shall  be  tbe  subject  of  the  narrative 
which  I  select ;  and  I  humbly  pray  that  such  influence 
may  never  be  perverted  by  any  female  now  present." 

The  lady  then  produced  her  manuscript^  and  read  as 
follows. 

Female  Infl,uence, 

Had  any  one  told  me,  some  years  since,  that  I  should 
become  a  writer,  and,  what  is  more,  a  writer  oh  such  a 
subject  as  I  now  have  chosen,  I  shoiild  have  smiled  with 
incredulity,  and  should  have  thought  the  person  greatly 
deceived  who  should  venture  to  utter  such  a  prediction : 
but,  with  the  advance  of  years,  such  an  entire  revoluti<Hi 
has,  by  the  divine  blessing,  passed  upon  my  feelinfli^ 
that  I  now  hate  what  I  once  loved :  and  what  I  once  da 
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lighted  in,  I  now  look  upon  with  unfeigned^  abhorrenoe. 
What  this  change  is.  some  of  my  readers  wiU,  no  doubt, 
have  guessed  alreaay;  to  others,  perhaps,  it  may  re- 
main a  doubt  till  they  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
narrative. 

I  do  not  choose  to  give  the  real  name  of  my  familj^ 
nor  its  titles.  I  am  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  so  much  I 
am  compeUed  to  tell  my  reader ;  and,  if  he  pleases,  he 
may  henceforth  suppose  that  my  first  title  is  Roxeter, 
and  my  second  Bellamy ;  that  my  family  name  is  West- 
field,  and  my  Christian  name  Theodore.  So  much  for 
empty  names. 

I  now  proceed  to  say,  that  I  am  the  only  son  of  an 
earl,  and  that  my  chief  seat  is  in  a  part  of  England  most 
remarkable  for  its  beauty.  My  mother,  of  whom  I  re* 
member  little,  was  the  younger  daughter  of  a  marquis^ 
of  whose  family  I  never  knew  much.  I  have  one  sister: 
she  is  considerably  older  than  myself.  I  shall  have  oe- 
casion  to  say  much  respecting  this  sister  during  the 
course  of  my  narration. 

My  father,  for  several  years  before  his  death,  was 
very  deeply  engaged  in  politics,  and  my  mother  much 
occupied  by  a  town  life.  My  parents  spent  the  greater 
part  of  each  year  in  London ;  and,  as  they  seldom  car- 
ried us  thither,  my  childhood  and  youth,  till  I  was  old 
enough  to  be  entered  in  the  University,  was  spent  for 
the  most  part,  at  my  father's  principal  seat,  a  place 
which  it  is  my  pleasure  to  call  Hartland  Hall. 

This  is  a  noble  old  mansion,  situated,  as  old  houses 
commonly  are,  in  a  valley,  and  encompassed  by  a  mag- 
nificent park ;  which  includes  as  fine  pasture  and  wood- 
land, and  as  great  a  variety  of  hiU  and  dale,  of  home 
and  distant  prospect,  as  any  piece  of  ground  of  the  same 
extent  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

My  father  kept  an  establishment  at  the  Hall;  and 
there  a  handsome  table  was  provided  for  my  tutor  and 
my  sister's  governess ;  which  last  was  a  formal  maiden 
lady  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  strongly  marked  by  the 
Small-pox,  and  otherwise  fer  fVom  well-looking ;  having' 
been  comressly  chosen  on  account  of  these  properties  by 
my  mother,  who  entertained  the  common  notion,  that 
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an  ordinary  looking  woman  was  not  liable  either  to 
vanity  or  indiscretion. 

This  remai^able  personage  was  in  attendance  on  my 
sister  as  soon  as  I  can  recoUect  any  l^ing :  but  so  slight 
an  impression  did  she  make  on  my  mind,  that  I  cannot 
say  at  what  time  she  took  her  departure ;  but  not,  I  be- 
lieve, till  her  pupil  had  caused  her  to  feel  that  her  au- 
thority was  wholly  at  an  end. 

But  if  my  sister's  governess  was  a  mere  automatoiii 
a  sort  of  breathing  machine  without  a  mind,  not  so  was 
my  tutor,  Mr.  Helmly.  Seldom,  I  believe,  has  a  more 
dangerous  man  found  means  to  enter  a  famUy,  and  make 
himself  acceptable  to  its  master,  than  this  man  was  when 
my  father  chose  him  for  my  preceptor;  and  gave  to  him. 
soon  after,  the  rectory  of  Hartland.  He  had  passed 
through  a  regular  education,  and  taken  his  degree  of 
master  of  arts.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  had  a 
fine  flow  of  language,  and  was  possessed  of  a  ready  and 
a  wicked  vein  of  humour.  He  had  been  a  traveller  too 
— ^had  seen  Rome  and  Naples — and  could  talk  of  Switz- 
erland, Venice,  and  Paris.  He  understood  virtu,  and 
knew  the  names  of  the  celebrated  artists  of  the  Flemish 
and  Italian  schools.  He  could  preach  moral  sentinaentSL 
and  sing  profligate  songs ;  and  he  could  go  through  all 
the  established  forms,  with  a  saint-like  aspect,  in  a  place 
of  worship ;  and,  when  returned  to  the  house,  lay  aside 
all  regard  for  religion,  nay,  all  decent  mention  of  it,  with 
as  much  ease  as  he  divested  himself  of  his  gown  and 
band. 

There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  period  in  the  English 
history  when  vital  religion  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  from 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  till  the  crisis  of  its  revi- 
val towards  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
During  that  period,  piety  was  seldom  thought  of  as  a 
qualification  for  a  tutor  or  a  governess ;  while  wit  and 
talents  seemed  to  form  a  tolerable  excuse,  even  in  a  cler- 
gyman, for  profane  or  profligate  language. 

The  present  age  is,  at  least,  more  correct  and  ooo- 
sistent  in  its  taste ;  and  the  worst  of  persons  in  this  po- 
lished country  are  disgusted  with  profanity  and  profli- 
gacy in  the  sacred  profession.    I  was  certainly  very 
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unfortunate  in  my  tutor,  and  I  have  often  wondered  how 
my  father,  who  was  a  man  of  honourable  character, 
could  have  been  so  blind  as  he  was  to  the  person  whom 
he  had  chosen  as  the  preceptor  of  his  son. — But  so  it 
was:  and  the  consequences  will  appear  to  be  such  a» 
mijB^ht  be  expected. 

My  sister,  of  whom  I  have  yet  said  little,  was  between 
seven  and  eight  years  older  than  myself^  and  probably, 
from  the  knowledge  I  have  since  had  oif  her  character, 
would  not  have  condescended  to  have  cultivated  my  re- 
gard in  the  degree  she  did,  had  she  not  been  early  taught 
ttiat  I,  as  the  only  son,  was  to  be  the  stay  and  support 
of  the  family  dignity ;  for  the  honours  and  many  of  tiie 
lands,  in  case  of  my  death,  would  have  passed  into 
another  branch  of  the  family.  She  was  named  Julianna, 
after  her  mother,  and  was  a  fine  woman,  though,  per- 
haps, had  she  been  in  low  life,  she  might  have  been 
thought  somewhat  masculine  in  her  appearance;  yet 
her  carriage  was  noble,  and  her  voice  peculiarly  sweet 
and  full.  She  was  an  adept  also  in  adorning  her  per- 
son. I  never  knew  a  woman  who  dressed  so  welL 
She  sat  upon  a  horso  with  unusual  grace ;  and  danced 
remarkably  well.  While  we  were  children,  it  was 
often  said,  that  Lord  Bellamy  ought  to  have  been  tbe 
girl,  and  Lady  Julianna  the  boy :  ibr  I  was  n>  fair  a 
youth,  had  such  fine  auburn  hair,  such  bright  blue  eyes, 
and  such  a  ruddy  complexion,  that  it  was  feared  I 
should  have  been  what  is  called  a  pretty  man ;  a  mis- 
fortune which  I,  however,  escaped,  by  the  manliness  <^ 
my  figure ;  though,  after  all,  I  was,  perhaps,  more  of  an 
Adonis  than  was  &vourable  to  my  welfare  in  the  society 
of  the  other  sex. 

In  writing  his  own  life,  a  man,  if  he  has  any  modesty, 
or  wishes  to  be  thought  to  have  any,  must  feel  a  little 
awkward  when  he  is,  or  has  been,  particularly  distiuh 
guis^ed  by  any  good  quality  or  accomplishment^  and  it 
becomes  necessary  for  him  to  state  it ;  but  as  this  supe- 
riority of  person,  in  which  I  prided  myself  more  than 
on  my  birth  or  fortune,  had  a  considerable  influence 
over  my  life,  circumstances  require  me  to  mention  it ; 
and  to  say  that  for  many  years  of  my  life  I  vtdued  tbe 
external  comeliness  which  I  certainly  possessed  in  a  re> 
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markable  degree,  far  more  than  it  merited ;  and,  when  I 
became  a  father,  bestowed  my  affection  very  partially  on 
my  children,  preferring  those  who  in  that  respect  were 
superior,  and  feeling  little  regard  for  another  who  had 
fewer  personal  attractions. — But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

And  now,  having  spoken  of  my  exterior  qualities,  I 
shall  leave  those  which  were  inward  to  unfold  them- 
selves as  my  history  advances. 

I  remember  little  of  any  importance  which  took  place 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  my  existence.  My  life  dur- 
ing that  period  was  monotonous,  but  not  unhappy.  I 
hated  my  boolmnd  loved  play,  as  other  boys  generally 
do.  I  spent  as  little  time  as  I  possibly  could  with  my 
tutor,  and  as  much  as  could  be  stolen  from  other  occu- 
pations with  the  groom  and  the  gamekeeper.  I  suppose 
that  I  was  allow^  to  be  as  careless  in  my  outward  ap- 
pearance at  that  time,  as  in  my  mind,-if  I  may  judge  by 
the  process  of  combing,  brushing,  and  setting  up,  (to  use 
a  military  term,)  which  took  place  whenever  it  was  sig- 
nified that  my  Lord  and  Lady  were  expected.  A  littte 
before  which  times,  my  tutor  always  kept  me  much 
closer  to  m^  books,  taking  care  not  to  relax  in  his  di»- 
cipline  until  the  great  people  had  again  turned  their 
backs  upon  us,  and  were  fairly  on  their  road  to  town ; 
by  which  system  I  generally  gained  more  in  the  three 
summer  months  than  I  did  m  cdl  the  dther  months  of 
theyear. 

"when  I  was  in  my  twelfth  year,  my  mother  died,  and 
was  brought  down  to  Hartlands  to  be  buried.  And  it 
was  soon  after  this  that  my  sister,  who  might  then  be 
about  eighteen,  began  to  attach  herself  particularly  to 
me.  She  was  taken  to  town,  however,  the  next  winter, 
introduced  at  court,  and  made  acquainted  with  all  the 
elegant  varieties  of  the  great  metropolis,  while  I  was  left 
at  Hartlands  under  the  tuition  of  my  worthy  preceptor^ 

After  the  second  winter,  the  career  of  my  sister's 

Sayety  was  stopped  short,  by  the  indisposition  of  our  far 
ler,  who  was  taken  suddenly  ill  in  the  House  of  Lordci, 
and  from  that  period  was  so  wholly  unfit  for  businesi^ 
that  he  became  a  mere  cipher  in  the  family;  He  was  re- 
moved, by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  to  Hartlandi  $ 
end,  as  he  was  not  entirely  m  such  a  state  as  might  au 
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thorine  liis  friends  to  act  for  him,  though  in  fact  incaps- 
blt>  of  acting  for  himself,  that  disorder  ensued  at  the 
Hall  in  which  every  one  did  what  was  good  in  the  sight 
of  his  own  eyes,  with  this  deduction  only — that  nothipg 
was  done  in  my  father's  sight  which  might  arouse  him 
from  that  apatliy  into  which  his  attack  (which  was  pro- 
bably paralytic)  had  so  suddenly  thrown  him;  iiKNne- 
over,  my  sister's  whims  were  also  carefully  attended  to. 

I  was  about  fourtecm  years  of  age  when  these  events 
took  place,  and  was  rapidly  advancing  towards  that 
state  of  unprincipled  profligacy  to  which  I  afterwards 
attained.  It  was  about  this  period  thatjny  sister's  cha- 
racter began  to  unfold  itself;  and  it  was  then  that  I  be- 
gan to  feel  tluit  influence  which  in  after-life  operated  ao 
powerfully  on  my  character. 

The  influence  of  the  female  mind  over  the  stnmger 
mind  of  man,  is  greater,  perhaps,  than  many  are  willmg 
to  acknowl^ge.  Its  operations  are  various,  and  some 
men  struggle  fearfully  to  disengage  themselves  from  it 
But  this  f  believe,  that,  more  or  less,  all  men  have  felt  its 
power ;  and  those,  perhaps,  have  experienced  it  to  the 
greatest  extent  who  would  have  it  supposed  they  dea- 
pise  it  most.  It  is  generally  thought  that  this  in- 
fluence is  most  powerful  when  engaged  in  the  cause  ot 
evil ;  but  I  doubt  the  fact.  A  woman  loses  many  of  her 
charms,  and,  consequently,  much  of  her  power,  in  the 
opinion  of  man,  when  she  ranges  herself  on  the  side  oi 
that  which  is  wron^ ;  while  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
the  influence  of  a  vutuous  woman,  when  that  influence 
is  exercised  with  tenderness  and  modesty.  The  ruin 
produced  by  a  bad  woman  may  be  sudden  and  violent, 
and  compared  to  the  bursting  of  a  volcano,  or  the  over- 
flowings of  the  ocean ;  but  the  influences  of  virtuous 
women  are  like  the  gentle  dew  and  morning  showers, 
which  descend  silently  and  softly,  and  are  known  only 
by  their  eflects  in  the  smiling  aspect  of  the  valleys  and 
the  weight  of  the  autumnal  branches 

My  sister  was  between  nineteen  and  twenty  when  my 
father  was  brought  down  in  the  state  above  mentioned, 
to  Hartland  Hall ;  and  she  then  took  the  management  of 
the  family,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  herself,  and  really 
conducted  herself  with  an  ability  which  astonished  evecy 
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ctoe.  She  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  entirely  relieved 
my  father  from  all  attention  to  visiters,  delivered  her 
commands  to  the  servants,  reproved  where  she  thought 
right,  and,  as  I  before  said,  made  every  person  submit  to 
her  caprices.  But,  though  certainly  haughty  to  her  in- 
feriors, she  was  extrem^y  pleasing  to  her  equals ;  and 
though  her  manner  was  without  stiffness,  yet  it  was  im- 
possibie  for  any  person,  of  any  age  or  sex,  to  advance 
one  step  nearer  to  her,  in  the  way  of  freedom,  than  she 
chose  to  permit. 

My  tutor  was  naturally  an  extremely  forward  spirit, 
and,  as  he  dined  at  our  table,  h«  had  many  opportunities, 
after  my  father's  settlement  in  the  country,  of  convers- 
ing with  my  sister ;  but  he  was  not  long  left  in  doubt 
respecting  flie  dtt^nce  at  which  he  was  to  keep  himself; 
and  he  had  sense  (or,  rather,  I  should  say,  cunning) 
enough  to  keep  very  exactly  to  the  bounds  which  were 
prescribed  to  him :  that  is,  he  never  addressed  my  sister 
but  with  the  profoundest  respect,  although  he  us^  other 
liberties  in  her  presence  which,  in  these  days,  would 
scarcely  be  permitted  even  among  ladies  of  much  infe- 
rior rank ;  for  he  seldom  restrained  himself  from  utter- 
ing any  sentiment,  however  profane  or  incorrect,  which 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  talent  for  wit, 
although  his  patron's  daughter  was  sitting  by  his  side. 

But  although  my  sister  could  tolerate  a  profane  ex- 
pression or  a  vain  jest,  yet  she  could  not  endure  what 
she  csdled  ill  breeding ;  that  is,  any  departure  from  the 
accepted  modes  of  high  life ;  and,  soon  after  her  arrival 
at  Hartlands,  she  gave  me  a  most  severe  lecture  on  the 
general  style  of  my  manners.  She  began  in  a  sort  of 
sarcastic  tone,  and  told  me  that  my  behaviour  in  com- 
pany did  credit  to  my  masters,  viz.  the  groom  and 
gamekeeper ;  adding,  that,  so  far,  I  had  been  a  very  at- 
tentive pupil,  and  that  she  doubted  not  but  I  should  soon 
be  very  fit  company  for  the  stable-boys ;  and  then,  when 
she  had  brought  up  the  blood  into  my  face,  she  changed 
her  tone,  and  urged  me,  by  the  honour  of  our  ancient 
and  noble  family,  to  try  to  become  more  of  a  gentleman. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  term  gentleman,  in  its 
most  enlarged  signification,  includes  aU  human  perfec- 
taons;  and  that  it  was  a  term -better  nndeistood  by  some 
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of  the  heroes  of  the  chivalric  age  than  by  my  ootempo^ 
raries,  and,  moat  assuredly,  than  it  was  by  my  sister; 
who  cared  little  how  much  of  my  evil  nature  I  iodulgedi 
provided  I  did  it  with  a  certain  air,  and  in  obeisance  to 
certain  rules  of  gallantry,  and  certain  points  of  hmioiir. 
For  instance :  I  might  give  utterance  to  any  principle 
whatever,  however  vile  or  profane,  in  the  very  best  oom- 

Sany,  provided  I  clothed  these  sentiments  in  certain 
oubtful  terms  and  fashionable  phraseology;    aj^  I 
might  depart  from  every  point  of  common  honesty,  in 
my  dealings  with  my  fellow -creatures,  provided  I  could 
do  it  without  detection,  and  with  a  careless  air,  aikl  an         j 
affectation  of  despising  the  very  gains  of  which  I  wis         t 
most  greedy. — With  cdl  this  she  endeavoured  to  insfHie         ' 
me  with  a  sort  of  ambition ;  a  kind  of  vague  expectatioii| 
of  becoming  a  very  great  man,  and  of  excelling  all  who 
had  gone  before  me. 

Such  were  the  lessons  given  me  by  my  sister,  and 
given  me,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  sort  of  satirical  way : 
which,  together  with  the  sneers  of  my  tutor,  who  found 
means  to  pour  contempt  on  all  that  is  sacred  and  all  that 
is  holy,  gradually  formed  my  character  in  an  awful 
mould ;  as  will  soon  be  evident. 

In  the  mean  time,  years  rolled  on.  Havinff  been  kepi 
at  home  until  I  was  eighteen,  I  was  sent  to  the  Univor- 
sity,  and  from  thence  to  travel.  My  tutor  was  my  com- 
panion during  my  residence  at  the  University,  and  ti-  • 
terwaids  on  the  continent:  notwithstanding  whidi, 
while  in  these  places,  I  passed  through  as  complete  a 
course  of  extravagance  and  dissipation  as  any  yomtig 
man  who  ever  left  his  father's  house  in  the  same  eii^ 
cumstances ;  and,  at  three-and-twenty,  I  was  suddenly 
called  home  from  Paris  to  bury  my  father,  and  to  take 
up  my  new  honours. 

While  I  had  been  abroad,  my  sister  had  married  an 
old  lord,  (to  whom  we  will  five  the  title  of  Seaforth,) 
had  brought  him  an  heir,  had  become  a  widow,  and  htti 
returned  to  her  father's  house,  where  I  found  her  on  my 
return. 

Her  deceased  lord,  it  seems,  had  been  much  incum- 
bered by  debts  and  mortgages:  he  had,  therefore,  left 
his  wife  witii  a  very  roommate  jointure,  and  his  son  in 
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the  hands  of  guardians  and  tnusteed ;  m^o,  during  thd 
minority,  were  to  improve  the  estate,  and  to  bring  th^ 
affairs  into  as  good  a  condition  as  possible  against  the 
boy  came  of  age. 

My  sister's  marriage  had,  it  seems,  been  formed,  on 
both  sides,  on  lucrative  motives ;  and  both  parties  had 
been  in  some  degree  bitten  in  the  reciprocal  attempt  to 
deceive  each  other.  My  sister,  howeveri  had  gained 
rank ;  and,  her  little  son  enjoyed  a  title,  and  was  heii* 
to  a  good  estate*  Upon  the  Whole,  therefore,  she  wad 
not  much  dissatisfied  with  her  bargain;  though  she  told 
me  a  piteous  tale  when  I  arrived  at  home,  and  gave  me 
a  long  history  of  the  harshness  with  which  she  had  been 
treated  by  her  lord's  trustees.  It  was  soon  settled  that 
she  should  reside  With  me;  and  my  father's  remains 
were  scarcely  consigned  to  the  family  vault,  when  we 
began  to  remodel  and  change  every  tiling  at  the  Hall| 
my  sister  urging  me  to  the  most  foolish  expenses,  in  or^ 
der,  as  she  said,  that  We  might  make  it  a  complete  place. 

We  were  visited  by  nearly  all  the  distinguished  fami-^, 
lies  in  the  county ;  we  had  new  equipages  from  London, 
hired  expensive  servants,  and  bought  costly  horses ;  and, 
before  we  had  half  completed  our  changes  at  Hartlands, 
we  went  to  London,  and  began  as  many  new  arranffe^ 
ments  in  our  town-house*  I  was  resolvol,  also,  that  the 
entertainments  which  my  sister  gave  should  excel  any 
thing  of  the  kind  displayed  that  season ;  and,  to  crown 
all,  I  attended  the  fasAiionable  clubs,  betted  high,  and 
lost  my  money.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that, 
fn  a  few  months,  money  ran  short,  or,  rather,  we  began 
to  apprehend  that  it  would  do  so  very  speedily;  on 
which,  my  sister  persuaded  me  to  pay  my  addresses  to 
a  Miss  (folding,  a  banker's  daughter,  in  the  city,  a  lady 
of  immense  fortune. 

My  title,  and  probably  my  person  and  manners,  were 
pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  the  city  lady ;  and,  I  no  sooner 
offered  myself  than  I  was  accepted.  Neither  did  I  meet 
with  any  difiiculty  in  making  an  excellent  bargain  with 
the  old  gentleman,  whom  I  contrived  to  blind  completely 
by  my  specious  appeaiance  and  courtier-like  expressions* 

Ajfter  a  short  courtship^  I  was  married ;  and  took  my 
bride  down  to  spend  the  boosymooB  ttt  Haitlaadfc 
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What  this  lady  might  have  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
mail  who  had  drawn  her  out  by  kindness,  I  cannot  say> 
but  to  me  slie  proved  an  uninteresting  companion  ;  for 
she  had  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  but  pomp  and  show^ 
f ,  therefore,  after  the  few  first  weeks,  left  her  to  amuse 
herself  as  she  chose ;  and,  attaching  myself  wholly  to 
my  sister,  we  were  as  much  together  as  circumstances^ 
would  admit.    We  walked  and  rode  out  in  the  same 

Sartios,  I  consulted  her  on  every  occasion,  was  regulated 
y  her  taste,  and  made  her  the  confidant  of  all  my  se- 
crets: and,  in  return,  her  conversation  was  a  constant 
source  of  amusement  to  me ;  and  never  more  so,  than 
when  (which  was  often  the  case)  she  had  a  skirmish  of 
wit  with  my  tutor :  in  which  (as  I  always  told  him)  he 
came  off  the  worst  r  while  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
of  the  combatants,  in  this  war  of  words,  was  very  con^ 
scientious  in  rejecting  those  expressions  or  principles 
which  gave  him  or  her  any  real  or  supposed  advantage. 

At  this  time,  Hartland  Hall  was  constantly  full  of 
company.  During  the  whole  of  the  autumn  after  my 
marriage,  it  was  crowded  with  gentlemen,  who  had  ga- 
thered there  for  the  enjo5rment  of  country  sports ;  and 
there  was  much  excessive  drinking  and  high  betting  go- 
ing forwards. 

With  such  a  lord,  and  such  a  pastor,  it  may  be  easily 
supposed  what  a  scene  of  confusion  might  have  ensued 
throughout  the  parish ;  Lady  Roxeter  being  a  mere  ci- 
pher among  us,  and  my  sister  giving  her  chief  weight 
and  countenance  to  any  measures  which  led  to  extrava- 
gance and  dissipation :  and,  in  fact,  the  corruption  was 
very  general,  both  as  to  morals  and  religion ;  the  Hall 
being  as  it  were  a  centre,  from  which  every  thing  that 
was  vile  irradiated  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  circle. 

We  spent  the  autumn  at  Hartlands,  and  returned  to 
London  at  Christmas ;  and,  by  this  time,  I  was  bcK^ome 
so  fashionable  a  husband,  that  I  almost  entirely  ne- 
glected my  wife,  and  scarcely  saw  her  either  in  private 
or  in  public. 

It  was  the  caprice  of  that  year  for  people  of  quality 
to  act  plays,  in  their  own  houses,  before  large  an* 
dienccs.— My  sister  was  seized  with  this  mania,  and 
caused  me  to  erect  a  thea|re  in  my  Hall^  and  we  gotnp 
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several  plays,  in  which  I  shone  forth  in  high  style ;  and 
my  sister  displayed  considerable  talent  in  several  char 
racters. 

This  freak  was  a  very  expensive  one,  and  served  to 
withdraw  me  still  more  from  my  wife,  and  to  introduce 
me  into  very  low  company;  for  I  hecame  acquainted 
with  several  actresses  whom  we  hired  to  fill  up  our  dra- 
matis personcB^  and  other  professional  persons  of  du- 
bious characters ;  and,  after  our  rehearsals,  we  had  pri- 
vate suppers,  where  every  one  strove  to  shine,  no  mat- 
ter at  what  or  whose  expense. 

At  length,  this  winter  and  this  spring  passed  away  j 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  before  we  had  left 
town,  my  unfortunate  wife  (for  unfortunate  she  was  in- 
deed to  h«ve  fallen  into  such  hands)  brought  me  a  son, 
and  died  immediately  after  his  birth.  The  child's  life 
was  despaired  of  for  several  days ;  which  circumstance 
led  me  and  my  sister  to  a  close  inquiry  rejecting  my 
deceased  wife's  fortune ;  and  I  was  at  once  rdieved  from 
many  cares,  by  finding  that  her  property  was  so  secure, 
that  I  should  not  be  obliged  to  refund  in  case  of  the  in- 
fant's death.  I  well  remember,  that,  iij  examining  these 
papers,  with  my  chamber  counsellor,  my  sister,  we  had 
a  hearty  laugh  at  the  manner  in  which  we  had  so  en- 
firely  blinded  old  Golding,  by  the  splendour  of  the  coro-. 
net  and  the  emblems  of  grandeur  which  we  had  held 
before  him. 

My  reader  is,  I  fear,  beginning  to  detest  me ;  but  not 
more,  I  trust,  than  I  detest  myself. 

In  the  sight  of  men  in  general,  I  believe  that  all  new- 
bom  babes  look  alike.  I  thought  my  boy,  when  first 
shown  to  me,  a  very  ugly  little  thing ;  and,  as  I  had  no 
regard  for  the  memory  of  his  mother,  and  had  satisfied 
myself  that  I  should  lose  nothing  by  his  death,  I  made 
up  my  mind,  should  he  die,  to  give  myself  little  concern 
on  the  subject;  though  I  had  sufificient  decency  to  desire 
my  sister  to  see  that  he  had  a  nurse,  leaving  it  to  her  to 
provide  such  a  one  as  she  thought  proper.  But  in  this 
important  point  I  never  once  consulted  the  child's  grand- 
mother ;  and  merely  consented  to  her  entreaties  that  he 
might  be  baptized  by  the  name  of  Augustus— AugusU 
lunring  hem  hi»  mother's  naini9. 
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I  haTe  said  above,  that  it  was  left  to  the  care  of  my 
riiter  to  provide  my  young  lord  with  a  nurae.     There 
were  many  candidates  for  the  situation;  and   I  oooe 
esrelessly  hinted,  that  I  thought  a  woman  from  the 
country  would  be  the  most  suitable ;  but  my  sister  had 
her  own  ideas  oo  the  subject ;  and  a  person  was  choeen 
who  had  nursed  the  son  and  heir  of  a  duke,  a  very  fine 
lady  in  appearanoe,— ^flounced,  and  furbdowed,  and  pow* 
dered,  if  not  painted, — who  undertook  to  forsake  hei 
own  child,  to  administer  nourishment  to  the  little  lord 
on  condition  that  she  should  have  a  suitaUe  estabUah 
ment  in  the  nursery,  and  the  use  of  a  carriage. 

Accordingly,  this  woman,  whose  name  was  Freemaiu 
was  sent  off  with  the  child,  in  high  style,  to  Hartlands; 
while  I  and  my  sister  took  a  turn  to  the  Lakes,  wishing 
to  have  it  supposed  that  the  afliicted  widower  iequire3 
ionie  change  of  scene. 

At  the  end  of  two  months,  we  returned  to  Hartlands; 
and  it  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  took  a  ddiberale 
view  of  my  son.  We  arrived  late  in  the  evening ;  and 
$t  breakfast,  the  next  morning,  the  little  heir  was  intra* 
duced  by  his  nurae,  accompanied  by  Lord  Seaforth,  (my 
ffster's  son,)  who  was  then  about  two  years  of  age,  and 
who  was,  as  far  as  strength  of  limb  and  healthiness  of 
complexion  went,  a  fine  bold  boy,  and  such  a  one  as  I 
should  not  have  been  ashamed  to  own,  but  my  own  little 
son,  notwithstanding  his  cambric  robes  and  lace  rosetiej 
appeared  to  me  far  removed  from  being  a  fine  child.  He 
was  excessively  pale;  th^re  was  a  miarked  languor  in 
Ilia  eyes ;  and  his  nurse,  who  was  become  more  stout 
ilnoe  I  had  seen  her,  had  not  imparted  any  of  her  owi| 
en  bon  paint  to  her  noble  nursling ;  for  the  limbs  of  the 
child  were  attenuated,  and  his  feice  shrunk,  or  rather,  I 
ihould  say,  it  had  never  been  filled  up.  In  ^rt,  I  fan- 
cied that  my  boy  looked  very  like  his  old  grand£Mhei% 
Alderman  uolding;  and,  having  just  lookid  at  him,  i 
lapped  his  nurse  on  the  cheek,  and  telling  her  that  hep 
mt  did  her  but  little  credit,  I  bade  her  take  him  back  to 
the  nursery. 

She  began  to  prate  to  me,  probably  supposing  that  I 
inight  be  uneasy  to  find  my  child  looking  so  unwell ;  but 
I  Wi»  ber  begone,  in  ^  Mf  insolMil  vA  luOf  phqf^d 
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manner ;  and  then  turning  to  my  sister,  said,  "  That 
tioy  is  a  regular  Grolding — the  very  image  of  his 
grandfather.  It  will  never  be  believed  that  he  is  my 
son!  O!  what  comparisons  and  reminiscences  there 
will  be  when  we  both  appear  on  the  stage  of  public  life 
together !" 

"  That  is  what  will  never  happen,  Roxeter,"  replied 
my  sister;  "for  the  child  will  never  be  reared." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  I  said.  "Well,  then,  give  me 
some  breakfast ;  and  I  must  make  haste  to  look  out  for 
another  wife,  who  may  bring  me  such  an  heir  as  I  shall 
not  be  ashamed  to  own." 

We  remained  at  Hartlands  only  a  few  weeks  after 
this  conversation,  and  then  commenced  an  excursion  to 
the  continent ;  leaving  Mr.  Helmly  and  the  two  children 
at  Hartlands.  .    , 

My  reader  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  fill  up  the  outline 
of  our  excursion,  through  France  and  Switzerland,  to 
Italy,  nor  be  puzzled  to  conceive  the  manner  in  which 
two  such  persons,  having  no  want  of  reeidy  cash,  would 
fill  up  their  time  in  Paris,  and  other  gay  cities,  between 
tiiat  place  and  Rome.  At  length,  we  arrived  at  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  world ;  and  there,  having  spent  the 
time  of  the  Carnival,  we  proceeded  to  Naples. 

It  was  at  Naples  that  I  was  destined  to  indemnify  my- 
self for  the  loss  I  had  sustained  in  a  lady- wife;  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  took  place  I  ^all  take  the  present 
occasion  to  relate. — Being  on  an  excursion  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vesuvius,  we  stopped,  one  fine  evening,  to 
take  refreshment  at  a  small  inn,  to  which  we  were  at- 
tracted by  its  beautiful  gardens  and  fruit.  We  had  or- 
der^ a  table  to  be  set  for  us  in  the  garden,  with  ices, 
and  some  fine  wines,  and  were  just  about  to  sit  down  to 
our  repast,  when  an  English  livery-servant  came  up  to 
us ;  and,  delivering  his  master.  Sir  William  Daurien's 
compliments,  (for  I  choose  to  give  this  name  to  the 
worthy  baronet,)  added  the  information,  that  his  master 
and  lady  were  at  the  inn,  with  their  granddaughter,  and, 
that,  understanding  I  was  here,  they  hoped  for  the  ho- 
nour of  an  interview. 

This  baronet's  name  was  perfectly  well  known  to  me^ 
Uar  hid  8€ftt  was  not  further  from  Hartlands  than  lour 
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mflos ;  and  iU  antique  turrets,  its  clock-house,  and  its 
terraced  fardens,  formed  a  pleasing  view  from  several 
parts  of  the  park.  I  had  never,  indeed,  to  my  reooUee- 
tion,  seen  Sir  William,  or  any  part  of  his  family ;  for 
he  had  been  long^  abroZad ;  having  ffone  to  the  south  of 
France  on  account  of  the  illness  of  an  only  son,  many 
years  since.  This  son,  it  seems,  had  partially  reeovered 
in  the  vrarm  climate,  had  married,  and  died,  leaving 
only  one  daughter,  who  had  recently,  as  I  afterwards 
learnexl,  also  lost  her  mother,  and  had  become  an  orphan, 
wholly  dependent  on  her  ^ndfather  and  grandmother : 
the  old  gentleman  and  his  lady,  who  were  retumhiff 
to  England,  had  resolved  on  a  tour  through  Italy,  and 
were  actuaUy  spending  a  few  days  in  the  rural  inn 
where  T  had  accidentaUy  put  up  with  my  sister.  I  had 
brought  but  one  servant  from  England,  namely,  my 
▼alet,  who  was,  I  well  knew,  not  given  to  tell  tales  to 
disgrace  his  lord :  and  it  was  owing  to  Yillars  that  my 
name,  &c,  were  known  to  Sir  WilBam ;  and  hence  the 
polite  invitation  above  spoken  of. 

Of  course,  I  used  every  degree  of  politeness,  in  the 
reply  I  returned  to  the  baronet,  with  an  earnest  entreaty 
that  he  would  join  me  and  my  sister  in  the  garden,  and 
partake  of  our  repast;  and,  while  the  servant  was  ab- 
sent on  this  errano,  my  sister  reminded  me  that  I  must 
assume  ray  very  best  manners  before  this  complete 
old  English  gentleman;  adding,  that  riie  had  hcwrd 
our  father  often  speak  of  him  as  of  a  most  respectaUe^ 
honourable,  and  discreet  sort  of  personage. 

^^And,  no  doubt,"  I  added,  **  a  most  tiresome,  fatiguing 
old  fellow.  But  for  once  I  will  do  as  your  laOTship 
wishes ;  and  3rou  shall  see  how  very  camme  il  taut  I 
can  be,  and  vrhat  honour  I  win  do  to  my  family  and 
breeding." 

I  had  scarcely  made  up  my  mind  to  the  part  I  meant 
to  act  in  the  ensuing  scene,  when  the  grotesque  pair  ap 
peared  in  the  chiaro  obseuro;  at  the  end  of  a  long  walk 
covered  with  trellis-work,  over  which  some  vines  had 
been  made  to  extend  their  tendrils;  precisely  such^a 
couple  as  may  be  seen  on  canvass  in  every  gallery  of 
.  fomily-pictures  of  the  last  century ;  at  Uie  period  when 
Ibn  g  ruffles  and  lappets  graced  the  Mr  ssx^  aad  tio-wigs 
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and  large  pockets  disfigured  their  good  men.  They 
came  forward  with  gold-headed  canes  in  their  hands^ 
the  lady  .every  now  and  then  uttering  a  short  cough  or 
hem ;  and  so  slow  was  their  progress,  and  their  appear- 
ance at  first  in  a  situation  so  remote,  (for  the  trellis  was 
▼ery  long,)  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  several 
comments  upon  them  to  my  sister  before  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  arise  and  pay  my  compliments.  But, 
just  at  the  moment  when  it  was  needful  to  move,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  the  worthy  pair,  who  had  hitherto  ad- 
vanced arm-in-arm,  separate  by  a  simultaneous  motion, 
to  give  room  for  a  delicate  young  female  to  step  in  be- 
tween them.  She  was  a  young  girl,  AiU  grown  indeed, 
but  of  so  pleasinffiy  a  youthful  form  and  air,  as  to  give 
rather  the  idea  of  a  child  than  of  a  woman. 

The  appearance  of  this  fair  creature  added  wonderM 
mterest  to  the  scene,  which  I  was  beginning  to  consider 
an  insulferaUe  bore,  (to  adopt  the  sort  of  language  I 
should  have  used  at  that  time,)  and  imparted  such  alac- 
rity to  my  motions,  and  such  assiduity  to  my  manner, 
that  I  have  no  doubt  I  made,  at  this  first  interview,  a 
very  pleasing  impression  on  my  father's  old  friend.  It 
was,  however,  with  some  difficulty,  after  having  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  party  settled  at  the  table,  that  I 
could  withdraw  my  attention  sufficiently  from  the  sweet 
fece  of  Mary  Daurien  (for  the  young  lady  was  the 
granddaughter  of  Sir  William)  to  enable  me  to  pay  pro- 
per attention  to  the  old  people,  whose  long,  formal  ex- 
pressions were  only  to  be  endured,  because  I  could  not 
see  Mary  under  any  conditions  but  those  of  being  polite 
to  her  friends. 

Much  as  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  associating  with 
liie  noblest  and  fairest  of  my  countrywomen,  I  had 
never  been  so  captivated  by  any  lovely  countenance  as 
that  which  then  first  broke  upon  my  view.  But,  much 
as  I  admired  Miss  Daurien,  I  misunderstood  her  mind 
and  character.  I  confounded  her  remarkable  modesty 
and  simplicity  with  childishness,  and,  in  fact,  (for  why 
.should  I  not  speak  out  ?)  thought  her  destitute  of  strength 
of  mind ;  while  I  attributed  her  reserve  and  silence  to  a 
deficiency  of  talent ;  little  wondering  at  that,  supposingf 
Ikt tolMmlieeii  bfOQght  vpbjrhflr  griBdoMithfir*    Bvl 
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I  had  frit  the  perverted  influence  of  the  strong  mind  of 
my  sisttT,  and  had  always  protested  against  marrying  a 
clever  woman ;  therefore  my  admiration  of  Mary  was 
not  in  the  least  diminished  by  the  erroneous  ideas  I  had 
conceived  respecting  her;  and  when  the  worthy  old 
couple  rose  up  to  take  their  leave,  I  attended  them,  most 
obsequiously,  to  the  door  of  their  apartments ;  and  we 
separated  with  as  many  compliments  on  each  side  aa 
would  have  served  Sir  Charles  Grandison  for  the  day  of 
his  nuptials. 

When  returning  to  Naples,  I  asked  my  sister  what  she 
thought  of  Daurien  for  my  second  wife. 

She  repUed,  that,  if  I  must  have  a  wife, — and  perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  that  I  should,  as  my  son  was  a  poor, 
weakly  thmg, — the  piece  of  wax-work  I  had  seen  that 
evening  would  do  as  well  as  any  other,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, better ;  as  there  are  some  fine  fields  attached  to 
her  person,  which  would  form  a  pretty  addition  to  my 
estates  at  llartlands. 

Under  these  considerations,  it  was  resolved  that  I 
should  strive  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  Miss  Daurien; 
and  endeavour  to  win  over  the  old  people,  who  were  si- 
ready  very  well  prepared  to  like  me  on  account  of  my 
name  and  family. 

Sir  William  and  Lady  Daurien  came  into  Naples  the 
next  day,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  paying  my  respects  to 
them,  accompanied  by  my  sister ;  and  found  them  living 
in  an  exceedingly  handsome  style,  in  a  beautiful  house 
on  the  Bay.  . 

On  a  second  view  of  the  lovely  Mary  I  became  more 
delighted  with  her  than  ever.  I  thought  that  she  resem- 
bled a  beautiful  madona  in  white  marble  which  I  had 
seen  in  a  church  in  Rome,  excepting  that  the  rriadonw 
wanted  that  soft  and  tender  flush  which  mantled  in  her 
cheek  when  she  moved  or  spoke. 

During  my  first  visit  I  was  all  mildness  and  complai- 
sance, speaking  in  the  softest  and  smoothest  c^ences. 
listening  with  unwearied  attention  to  the  long  stories  or 
Sir  William,  and  being  observant,  to  the  last  degree,  of 
all  the  minuti(B  of  ceremony  which  Lady  Daurien 
thought  necessary  to  exercise  herself,  and  to  require  of 
^tiherSf    In  short  I  played  the  hypocrite  to  pei^ection 
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talked  pathetically  of  my  departed  parents,  and  ven- 
tured, though  I  felt  somewhat  awkwardly,  to  express 
some  moral  sentiments ;  which  brought  a  smile  of  ap- 
probation from  the  old  lady,  and  a  ruder  sort  of  compli- 
ment from  Sir  William ;  who,  on  one  occasion  of  this 
kind,  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  said,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  "  There  now,  I  recognise  the  son  of  my  hon- 
ourable and  respectable  friend,  the  late  worthy  and  ex- 
cellent Earl  of  Roxeter." 

All  this  was  vastly  well ;  yet  I  could  not  perceive  that 
I  made  any  advances  in  the  favour  of  the  golden-haired 
Mary,  who  sat  apart  during  the  whole  of  our  visit  busily 
engaged  with  a  piece  of  embroidery  fixed  in  a  frame. 
Several  formal  morning  and  evening  visits  passed  be* 
tween  the  two  families  before  I  had  the  slightest  oppor- 
tunity of  impr^ing  my  acquaintance  with  Miss  Daurien, 
But  at  length  a  party  was  made  to  visit  Pompeii ;  and 
then  I  trusted  that  such  an  opportunity  would  be  afford- 
ed ;  but  Sir  William  made  his  granddaughter  take  his 
arm,  and  that  so  perseveringly,  that  I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  even  addressing  one  word  to  her,  till  on  our 
return,  when  we  chancer  to  pass  the  door  of  a  church 
In  which  some  ceremony  was  taking  place  which  we 
desired  to  see,  and  for  that  reason  entered.  I  soon  per- 
ceived that  something  very  absurd  was  going  forward, 
although  the  organ  was  playing  a  very  solemn  arid 
beautiful  air.  The  crowd  in  the  church  was  great,  and 
I  contrived  to  get  close  to  Miss  Daurien,  though  I  did 
not  presume  to  speak  to  her.  As  we  were  coming  out 
again,  my  sister,  speaking  in  English,  which  was  proba- 
bly not  understood  by  any  one  present  beyond  our  party, 
expressed  extreme  contempt  of  the  absurdities  of  pope- 
ry ;  on  which  I  reproved  her,  thinking  this  was  a  fine 
opportunity  of  shewing  off;  and,  throwing  as  much  par 
thos  as  I  possibly  could  into  my  voice,  and  assuming  as 
much  humility  as  I  thought  mi^ht  appear  natural  in  my 
manner,  I  said  that  I  would  willingly  endure  every  as- 
persion which  the  proud  world  might  throw  upon  me, 
could  I  but  feel  all  those  warm  and  ardent  emotions  of 
religion  which  many  who  are  called  fools  and  zealots 
are  known  to  experience.  I  hoped  this  sentiment  would 
\»  approved,  ba(  I  eprpected  not  so  wma  an  approval  as 
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it  met  with :  for  the  lovely  young  lady  by  whom  I  was 
walking,  suddenly  turned  to  me,  and,  wliile  her  counte- 
nance lx?ain(Hl  with  evident  approbation,  she  smiled  upon 
me; — it  was  the  first  smile  she  had  bestowed  on  me 
particularly  j — and,  at  the  same  time,  such  a  ray  of  in- 
tellectual light  and  glory  passed  over  her  features  as  I 
had  never  before  beheld  on  any  human  countenance. 
She  sjM)ke,  and  said,  softly,  "I  am  pleased,  my  Lord,  to 
hear  this  sentiment  from  you.  We  should  notjt  despise 
any  of  our  fellow-creatures." 

I  had  now  ascertained  the  sort  of  thing  which  would 
please;  and  I  made  such  ample  use  of  my  discovery, 
that  I  obtained  the  prize,  and,  in  short,  made  Miss  Dau- 
rien  my  own  within  the  second  year  after  my  first  wife's 
death,  and  within  tliree  months  of  my  arrival  at  Naples. 

As  money  had  not  been  the  leading  object  of  this  mar- 
riage, as  it  had  been  of  the  former,  I  left  Sir  William  to 
manage  the  settlements  according  to  his  own  wishes.  A 
certain  portion  of  the  estates  must  needs  go  with  the 
title  to  the  heir  male,  but  fortunately  these  were  not  the 
lands  adjoining  to  Hartlands,  neither  was  the  house  in 
that  neighbourhood  so  limited.  This  unentailed  estate, 
therefore,  and  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  was  to  pass 
to  Mary's  children.  And  the  deed  was  so  worded,  that, 
in  case  of  the  death  of  my  eldest  son,  which  we  talked 
of  as  a  thing  very  probable,  my  eldest  son  by  Miss  Dau- 
rien  was  to  have  no  part  of  her  fortune  in  case  of  younger 
children,  though  the  estates  were  tt)  be  his  if  the  elder 
brother  lived.  By  this  arrangement,  though  not  intend- 
ed, it  was  evident  that  it  would  become  the  interest  of 
every  child  I  might  have  by  my  second  wife  to  desire 
the  death  of  the  son  of  my  first. 

I  had  passed  off  so  well  at  Naples  for  a  discreet, 
steady,  and  virtuous  young  man,  that  I  was  in  great 
dread  lest  any  gossiping  countryman,  or  countrywo- 
man, should  arrive  before  the  knot  was  tied,  to  betray 
my  true  history :  but  fortune  favoured  me — no  such  per 
son  appeared.  The  settlements  were  finished  and  signed, 
the  marriage  was  concluded,  and  we  were  on  our  way 
towards  England,  before  my  lovely  young  wife  had 
found,  by  experience,  that  I  was  very  different  from 
Wl^  I  had  always  appeared  to  her. 
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A  few  days  before  my  marriage  was  to  take  place,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Helmly,  informing  me  that 
my  son  had  been  several  times  attacked  by  convulsions ; 
and  that,  as  there  was  no  hope  of  his  life,  it  would  be 
well  for  me  to  hasten  home,  lest  the  Goldings  should 
raise  any  difficulties  respecting  his  mother's  fortune.  I 
was  well  aware  that  no  difiiciSties  could  be  raised ;  yet, 
as  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  be  on  the  spot,  1  re- 
solved to  return  immediately,  and  to  return  by  sea, 
which  I  concluded  would  be  the  most  speedy  and  easy 
method.  However,  as  it  did  not  suit  me  to  seem  sad  just 
at  that  time,  I  did  not  say  any  thing  respecting  this  com- 
munication till  I  had  been  actually  married  about  two 
days.  I  then  informed  my  wife  of  the  state  of  my  son, 
affecting  to  have  just  received  the  letter ;  and  she  not 
only  instantly  acquiesced  in  the  necessity  of  returning, 
but  undertook  to  reconcite  her  parents  to  the  measure. 
Passages,  therefore,  were  immediately  procured  in  an 
English  vessel,  which  was  only  waiting  fair  winds,  and 
we  embarked  directly ;  Sir  William  and  lady  Daurien, 
having  engaged  to  follow  us  to  England,  over  land,  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  did  not  much  increase  my  acquaintance  with  the 
character  of  Lady  Roxeter  at  sea ;  for  she  was  so  much 
affected  by  the  usual  malady  of  young:  mariners,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  deliver  her  over  to  the  care  of  my  sister  j. 
but  we  had  a  speedy  and  prosperous  voyage ;  arit,  en- 
tering the  channel  with  a  fair  wind,. soon  found  our-* 
selves  on  English  ground.  We  remained  only  one 
night  in  the  sea-port,  and  arrived  at  our  house  in  town 
the  next  day,  where  I  found  a  servant  just  come  up 
from  Hartlands.  This  man,  by  name  Thomas  Jefferies, 
ail  old  groom  of  my  late  father,  hastened  to  meet  us  in 
the  hall,  as  soon  as  we  had  entered  it,  proclaiming,  in 
high  glee,  the  convalescence  of  my  son,  after  such  an 
illness  as  few  infants  are  able  to  contend  with ;  addinff, 
"But,  my  Lord,"  (for  I  remember  the  words  he  uttered, 
as  if  I  had  heard  them  but  yesterday,  as  well  as  the 
broad  grin  with  which  they  were  delivered,)  "  you  must 
expect  to  see  the  babe  looking  uncommon  bad :  he  i» 
quite  a  sight,  poor  little  gentleman ;  but  I  warrant  he 
will  be  quite  another  thing  when  he  has  bia  faiksx  to  see 
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titer  him ;  or  if  these  ladies  here  would  but  be  00  goot 

«8  to  take* him  in  hand "  and  he  was  going  on,  when 

I  interrupted  him.  1  know  not  all  I  said  ;  yet  I  rcmeop 
ber  that  i  called  on  his  infernal  majesty  to  silence  him* 
And  my  sister  said,  ^  Go,  Thomas  Jefieries ;  I  will  speak 
to  you  presently." 

While  this  was  passing,  I  perceived  that  the  eyes  of 
Lady  Roxeter  were  fixed  upon  me  in  a  manner  so  pene* 
trating  that  their  glances  seemed  to  thrill  through  my 
heart.  And  she  said,  ^'  Never  mind,  my  Lord,  how  the 
dear  baby  looks,  let  us  thank  God  that  he  is  alive :  I 
trembled  lest  I  should  have  heard  of  his  death.  Let  us 
ffo  down  to  Hartlands  immediately :  I  long  to  see  the 
uttle  dear  babe :  he  shall  never,  never  want  a  mother 
again.  I  fear  he  has  been  neglected.  Let  us  go  to-mor^ 
row — to-night.  I  shall  have  such  pleasure  in  nursing 
and  comforting  him."  And,  to  my  great  amazement, 
she  indulged  in  a  flow  of  tender  and  affecting  tears.  O ! 
what  a  contrast  did  she  then  form  to  my  sister,  who 
stood  like  a  Juno,  contemplating  her  with  a  sort  of 
■com  mingled  with  astonishment !  Well,  indeed  might 
the  poet  say, — 

O  woman !  wormii  !  when  to  ill  thy  mind  i«  bent, 
No  bell  coBtaiat  to  foul  a  fiend !" 

It  was  impossible  to  suspect  that  those  eloquent  fearflL 
and  those  still  more  expressive  sufi^sions  of  brilliant  rea 
over  %er  neck  and  cheeks,  were  the  effect  of  art  in  my 
lovely  wife.  Yet  I  could  not  quite  understand  her  fe«- 
ings.  I  could  not  conceive  how  she  could  have  such  as 
mterest  in  an  infant  she  had  never  seen ;  and  one  who^ 
if  he  lived,  must  obstruct  the  temporal  interest  of  every 
child  she  might  hereafter  have.  Yet  I  thought  her  alto* 
gether  so  lovely,  though  to  me  inexplicable,  that  I  could 
not  help  using  every  means  in  my  power  to  soothe  her, 
and  even  promised  (contrary  to  my  original  intention) 
that  I  would  set  out  the  next  day  for  Hartlands. 

Thus  I  led  her  into  the  interior  of  the  house ;  order" 
ing  at  the  same  time  that  a  dinner  might  be  got  ready 
as  soon  as  possible ;  and  then,  having  introduced  her  t9 
the  noble  suite  of  apartments  which  had  been  devotedf 
to  my  first  wife,  I  left  her,  hastening  to  unburdoi  my 
mind  to  my  sister. 
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^  Juliana,"  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  had  shut  the  door  of 
her  dressing-room,  "  what  are  we  to  make  of  this  ?  how 
did  you  interpret  Mary's  tears  ?  What  could  have  given 
occasion  to  them  ?  Was  there  any  thing  of  intended  re- 
proach to  you  or  to  me  in  those  tears?  Does  she  sus- 
pect that  I  do  not  desire  the  boy's  life  ?"  And  then  I 
began  to  shuffle,  and  to  say,  "  If  there  were  any  hope  of 
the  boy's  becoming  any  thing  like  a  man,  and  of  not 
remaining  always  a  poor,  sicldy,  diseased  object,  I,  of 
course,  should  wish  his  life.  But  no  father,"  I  added, 
"  could  desire  a  son  to  live  who  is  to  be  a  miserable  in- 
valid all  his  days." 

"  And  to  mingle  the  blood  of  the  citizen  Golding  with 
our  hitherto  unpolluted  race,"  replied  my  sister,  "  when 
there  is  hope  of  an  heir  or  heirs  who  have  no  such 
stain!" 

"  Stay,  stay,"  I  said ;  "  did  not  you  recommend  and 
promote  my  marriage  with  Miss  Golding  ?" 

^^I  did,"  she  replied,  '^because  at  that  time  such  a 
measure  was  necessary — you  wanted  money  then." 

"  And  I  found  Miss  Golding's  fortune  so  acceptable," 
I  added,  "  that  I  shall  feel  the  benefit  of  it  all  my  life." 

"  Very  true,"  replied  my  sister ;  "  but  the  death  of  the 
boy  would  not  affect  the  property  you  received  with  his 
mother;" 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  thanks  to  the  folly  of  old  Golding." 

"  Well  then,"  said  my  sister,  "  why  should  you  be  so 
very  anxious  that  he  should  live,  when  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  he  will  be  a  cripple?" 

"  A  cripple  I"  I  repeated. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  with  a  sneer ;  "  for  Thomas  tella 
me  that  the  surgeon  thinks  his  nurse  has  let  him  fall, 
and  injured  the  spine." 

O !  how  I  raved,  and  what  imprecations  did  I  call  for 
upon  the  wretched  woman  and  her  underlings !  And 
my  sister,  I  thought,  seemed  to  enjoy  my  ravings ;  and 
this  thought  enraged  me  the  more.  At  length,  however, 
she  called  me  to  recollection,  by  saying,  "  But  I  haw 
not  answered  your  question  respecting  Lady  Roxeter. 
Really,  Theodore,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  think  of  her: 
she  is  certainly  not  a  woman  of  strong  sense ;  but  she  itf 
a  good-oatared  little  thiog ;  atxd  I  ilK>iild  iiqpipose  thai 
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the  strong  expression  in  tlie  hall  was  merely  owing  t< 
her  late  fatigue  and  sickness." 

*'  I)o  von  think  so  ?"  I  said. 

"  I  do,"  she  replied :  "  I  was  aware,  when  we  were  at 
sea,  that  you  had  married  a  woman  of  weak  spirits 
Lady  Koxetcr  is  uncommonly  nervous." 

I  was  agnin  agitated :  for  1  saw  there  was  spite  in  my 
sister.  8he  knew  that,  of  all  things  on  earth,  1  disliked 
a  nervous  woman. 

The  end  of  this  conversation  was,  that  I  became  ex- 
cessively sullen ;  and,  when  called  to  my  dinner,  1  let 
my  wife  see  that  I  had  my  ill  tempcrs^  as  well  as  my 
good  ones. 

Before  the  repast  was  conchtded,  the  lovely,  innocent^ 
unapprehensive  countenance  of  my  Mary,  with  the  gen- 
tle touch  of  sadness  still  resting  on  her  features,  wholly 
disarmed  me;  and  I  had  quite  recovered  my  temper 
and  cheerfulness,  when  I  was  disturbed  again  by  the  ap-f 
pearance  of  old  Mr.  Golding ;  who,  having  heard  of  my 
arrival  by  the  busy  Thomas  Jeffries,  had  hastened  to 
pay  his  compliments  to  his  noble  son-in-law,  and  arrived 
just  as  we  had  returned  to  the  drawing-room. 

My  sister  frowned  and  bit  her  lips  when  he  was  an- 
noimcod,  and  I  shewed  as  much  indifference  and  katt^ 
teur  in  niy  manner  as  I  was  capable  of,  and  that  was 
not  a  little ;  expressing  much  more  surprise  than  plea- 
sure at  hie  presence.  The  old  gentleman  was  in  mourn- 
ing for  his  Wife,  who  was  lately  dead,  and  looked  muchr 
broken  and  cast  down  f  and,  aff  he  had  never  seen  me 
since  his  daughter's  funeral,  the  sight  of  me  would  have 
been  sufficiently  painful,  had  I  received  him  kindly.  All 
this  ought  to  have  disarmed  me;  but  it  had  not  that 
effect ;  and  I  was  brute  enough  not  to  seem  to  see  tha^ 
there  Was  no  chair  near  at  hand  for  him  to  sit  down 
upon :  for  my  valet,  Who  had  ushered  him  in,  (few  of 
the  servants  being  at  that  time  in  town,)  had  known 
enough  of  my  mind  to  feel  assured  that  he  should  not 
Cfive  mortal  offence  by  shewing  a  slight  to  the  old  citi-^ 
zen',  a9  he  had  often  heard  me  call  my  father-in-law. 

But  the  neglect  of  the  valet  was  soon  amply  repaired' 
by  Lady  Roxeter'j  attention,  who,  though  she  had  never 
ieen  Mr.  Golding  before^  haatfloed  to  plaoe  a  chair  ft>ic 
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him,  begging  him  to  be  seated;  and  then,  addressing 
him  in  her  usually  endearing  manner,  "We  are  very 
happy,  Sir,"  she  said :  "  the  dear  baby,  your  grandson, 
is  better ;  and  you  may  be  assured,  that,  when  I  reach 
Hartlands,  I  will  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  make 
him  comfortable ;  please  God,  I  will  endeavour  to  make 
up  to  him  the  loss  of  his  own  dear  mother."  And,  as 
she  spoke,  the  tear  glistened  in  her  eye ;  and,  as  usual 
on  all  occasions  of  the  slightest  excitement,  a  livelier  co- 
lour was  diffiised  over  her  cheeks,  and  embellished  her 
whole  countenance. 

What  a  change  took  place  on  the  countenance  of  Hbe 
old  gentleman,  as  this  invaluable  woman  stood  before 
him,  and  addressed  him  in  the  manner  I  have  described! 
He  hemmed  once  or  twice,  as  if  unable  to  command 
his  voice  from  extreme  emotion,  and  then  said,  with  an 
ratpressive  bow  of  his  head,  "  Lady  Roxeter,  I  suppose 
■"-dear  lady, — and  will  you  take  care  of  my  poor  boy? 
May  the  divine  blessing  rest  on  you ! — on  all  who  are 
dear  to  you ! — on  all  the  children  whom  God  may  give 
you !  May  your  offspring  never  know  what  it  is  to  want 
a  mother !"  and  the  tears  trickling  down  his  furrowed 
cheeks,  notwithstanding  every  effort  he  could  make  to 
restrain  them. 

While  this  was  passing,  my  sister  and  I  both  sat  as  if 
we  had  no  part  in  the  scene,  and  no  concern  either  hi 
the  old  gentleman  or  the  child  on  whose  behalf  he  re- 
pressed so  much  interest.  But,  however  unconcerned 
we  might  appear  to  be,  we  had  our  feelings,  and  they 
were  not  agreeable  ones.  For  my  part,  I  felt  a  degree 
of  sullen ness,  which  had  been  very  common  with  me 
formerly,  although  I  had  seldom  given  way  to  it  since 
my  last  marriage ;  and,  that  I  might  indulge  this  feeling, 
I  rang  the  bell,  and  gave  orders  to  my  valet  about  some 
affairs  which  might  just  as  well  have  been  settled  at  an- 
other time ;  finding  occasion  to  blame  several  of  my  peo- 
ple for  certain  offences  I  had  not  thought  of  till  that  me^ 
ment;  and,  at  the  same  time,  placing  my  back  to  the 
fire,  I  kicked  my  sister's  poodle,  and  sent  it  whining  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Lady  Roxeter  had  sat  down  near  Mr.  Golding ;  and, 
having  entered  into  convertsatimi  with  hiin,  was  Sbliged^ 
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Biore  than  once,  to  break  off,  from  the  absolute  incapaci- 
ty of  making  herself  heard.  She  looked  at  me,  at  first, 
with  a  sort  of  innocent  amazement ;  and  then,  turning 
to  the  valet,  who  stood  just  within  the  door,  '^  I  should  1 

be  obliged  to  you,  ViUars,"  she  said,  "  when  you  have  j 

receiv^  all  your  lord's  orders,  to  bring  refreshments  for 
Mr.  Golding ;  I  expected  that  you  would  have  done  this, 
without  being  admonished  that  it  was  proper  so  to  do." 

She  spoke  this  in  such  a  style  of  grave  displeasure, 
•od  with  so  much  real  dignity,  that  my  sister,  who  was 
at  the  moment  engaged  in  caressing  her  offended  lap-dog, 
gtared  at  her  with  amazement ;  and  I  felt  the  blood  rise 
to  my  very  temples:  however,  I  commanded  myself^ 
and  even  forced  myself  to  finish  the  evening  with  more 
eivUity  to  Mr.  Golding  than  I  had  commeuced  it  with. 

This  was  my  last  interview  with  the  old  gentleman. 
He  died  soon  afterwards,  but  not  till  he  had  been  told  of 
the  kindness  of  Lady  Roxeter  to  his  grandson ;  and  he 
died  blessing  the  gentle  and  affectionate  stepmother. 

Early  the  next  morning,  we  commenced  our  rapid 
journey  to  Hartlands ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction,  soon 
aAer  sunset,  to  see  the  old  Hall  again. 

I  was  anxious  that  Lady  Roxeter  should  be  pleased 
with  the  place,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  she 
was  so.  As  we  drew  nearer  our  home,  and  as  one  beau- 
tjiful  scene  unfolded  itself  after  another,  she  was  all  gaie- 
ty, and  seemed  to  look  forward,  with  real  delight,  to  a 
long  and  happy  life  with  me  in  that  dehghtfid  place. 
And,  ah !  why  might  it  not  have  been  as  happy  as  it 
was  long  1  why  might  not  all  the  bright  expectations  of 
my  charming  wife  have  been  realized  1  Was  I  not  the 
man  who  alone,  of  all  men  she  had  ever  seen,  was  most 
dear  to  her  ?  Was  it  not  in  my  power  to  fulfil  all  her 
wishes,  and  to  have  gratified  all  her  innocent  desires 
and  simple  pleasures  ? 

But  I  will  not  anticipate.  My  Mary's  vivacity  im- 
parted itself  to  me ;  and  I  was  ready,  at  that  moment,  to 
promise  all  she  might  have  asked.  But  she  asked  for 
nothing,  and  wished  for  nothing,  I  believe,  but  my  hap- 
piness, in  which  hers  was  bound  up.  We  were  sitting 
side  by  side  in  the  coach,  and  my  sister  was  opposite  to 
1^    Thia  last  said  but  littJe^  but  I  saw  that  she  was  not 
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!n  a  food  humour:  and  I  knew  that  ahe  was  jealous  of 
the  growing  influence  of  her  sister-in-law. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  park.  It  was 
moonlight;  and  the  moonbeams  rested  on  the  dark 
groves,  and  played  on  the  polished  surface  of  the  lake. 
"  This  will  do,  even  after  Italy,  my  Lord,"  said  Lady 
Roxeter.  "  And  then  it  is  our  home — our  sweet  home* 
We  will  try  to  render  it  happy,  the  Almighty  helping 
vs."  And,  as  she  spoke,  she  took  my  hand  and  kissed 
it,  with  an  air  so  dutiful,  so  affectionate,  so  becoming, 
that  I  was  increasingly  delighted  with  her ;  and  more 
satisfied  with  myself  for  having  obtained  such  a  paragon ; 
and  thus  we  drove  up  to  the  gate  of  the  Hall  in  the 
highest  good  humour. 

The  first  person  who  appeared  when  the  folding-doors 
were  opened,  was  Mr.  Helmly.  Our  meeting  was  cor- 
dial ;  and  when  I  introduced  him  to  Lady  Roxeter,  she 
bestowed  upon  him  one  of  her  lovely  smiles,  but  was 
impatient  to  know  how  the  baby  was — thus  again  re- 
ininding  me  what  ought  to  have  been  my  first  thought 
as  a  father. 

Mr.  Helmly  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and,  affecting 
a  degree  of  concern  which  he  did  not  feel,  replied,  that 
the  child  was  for  the  present  better;  "but,  dear  lady," 
he  added,  "  I  could  almost  advise  you  not  to  see  him : 
he  is  a  pitiable  object ;  it  might  affect  you  too  much." 

"  What !  not  see  him,  Sir !  never  see  him !"  she  re-r 
plied :  "  little  lovely  one !  I  mean  to  spend  every  leisure 
moment  I  have  with  the  babe ;  it  shall  be  my  heart's 
delight  to  attend  him  !"  And,  so  saying,  she  addressed 
herself  to  the  housekeeper,  who  had  come  from  her  own 
premises  to  pay  her  duty  to  her  new  lady ;  and  they 
withdrew  together.  And  thus  I  was  left  with  Mr. 
Heknly,  my  sister  having  run  up  to  see  her  own  son. 

We  were  no  sooner  alone,  than  he  broke  out  with  ex-i- 
pressions  of  admiration  of  my  second  choice.  "A 
charming  young  lady  I  all  elegance  and  beauty !"  he  ex* 
claimed ;  and  then,  passing  from  that  subject,  he  spoke 
of  my  son ;  and  in  part  confirmed  what  my  sister  had 
told  me,  the  night  before,  in  town,  respecting  the  dan* 
gerous  nature  of  his  complaint. 

I  informed  him,  also,  that  I  had  heard  his  nurse  had 
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let  him  fall,  and  caused  this  injury.  But  he  fired  at  this 
suggofltion ;  and  declared  it  to  be  his  conviction,  that 
there  never  was  a  more  careful,  prudent,  excellent  per- 
ion  than  Mrs.  Freeman — "  quite  a  treasure" — with  much 
more  to  the  same  purpose ;  which  vexed  me  exceeding- 
ly, as  it  deprived  me  of  an  object  on  which  to  vent  my 
rage ;  for  I  was  almost  mad  with  the  fear  that  I  might, 
perhaps,  be  obliged  to  bequeath  my  title  and  estates  to  a 
little  deformed  creature ;  and  such  was  my  opposition 
and  rebellion  to  the  divine  will  in  this  instance,  that  I 
said,  I  wished  nothing  so  much  as  that  the  child  were 
under  the  sods  with  his  mother  and  grandmother. 

It  was  in  Mr.  Ilelmly's  study  (for  we  had  arrived  un- 
expectedly, and  no  other  room  was  ready  for  us)  that 
this  conversation  took  place ;  and  we  were  interrupted, 
in  the  midst  of  these  expressions  of  my  wicked  desires, 
by  a  servant,  who  begged  me  to  come  immediately  to 
llady  Roxeter. 

I  obeyed  the  summons ;  and  found  her  standing  in  the 
gallery,  at  the  head  of  the  principal  stairs.  She  was  ex- 
cessively pale,  and  her  ow^  maid  (whom  she  had 
brought  from  Navarre)  was  at  some  little  distance,  hold- 
ing a  light.  "I  have  seen  the  baby,  my  Lord,"  she 
said. 
:   "  And  you  are  shocked  at  his  appearance?"  I  asked. 

"  I  am,"  she  replied,  "  dreadfully  shocked  j"  and  she 
trembled  violently. 

"  Were  you  not  advised  not  to  go  near  him  ?"  I  an- 
swered. 

"  Unhappy  baby !"  she  replied,  "  thank  God  that  I  did 
not  take  that  unieelinff  counsel.  The  child  is  a  poor 
object  indeed !  a  pitiable,  a  miserable  object !  But  what 
sliould  you  and  I  have  been,  had  we  been  left,  during 
infancy,  in  the  hands  of  such  wretches  as  those  who 
have  the  care  of  your  son  ?  It  was  well  we  came  unex- 
pectedly ;  it  was  well  that  I  insisted  upon  going  to  his 
chamber  as  I  did.  Oh  \  unhappy  little  babe !  his  pale 
face  reveals  the  secret  of  his  many  sufferings.  The  wo- 
men who  have  the  charge  of  him  are  now  both  intoxi- 
cated !  the  one,  indeed,  more  so  than  the  other :  and  all 
the  people  in  this  house  are  so  careless  as,  not  to  have  dis- 
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covered  what  is  as  plain  as  the  light  of  day  even  to  one 
€0  inexperienced  as  I  am." 

I  was  petrified;  I  was  really  for  once  shocked.  I 
bade  the  waiting-maid  light  me  to  the  nursery;  and 
there  I  found  all-  the  women  in  the  house  collected,  try- 
ing to  make  Mrs.  Freeman  know  that  I  was  come,  but 
without  success.  The  vile  woman  was  asleep  in  the  bed, 
in  her  clothes,  and  could  not  be  roused ;  while  my  un- 
happy little  son  lay  by  her,  seemingly  as  unconscious  as 
herself. 

I  cannot,  I  dare  not,  repeat  all  that  I  said  on  this  oc- 
casion. I  ordered  the  servants  to  seize  the  miserable 
woman,  and  take  her  away ;  and  bade  all  her  partisans 
troop  after  her ;  while  such  of  the  servants  as  did  not 
belong  to  the  nursery  stood  aloof,  trembling  at  my  rage, 
which  was  for  once  just,  although,  perhaps,  not  properly 
exercised. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Helmly  and  my  sister  came  up^ 
and  arrived  just  in  time  to  share  in  a  portion  of  my  re- 
sentment ;  the  one  for  his  blindness  in  not  having  disco- 
vered the  errors  of  the  nurse,  and  the  other  for  having 
recommended  such  a  woman  for  the  service.  For  once 
my  inflamed  spirit  thoroughly  overpowered  their  more 
deep  and  determined  ones ;  and  they  ^tood  pale  and  mo- 
tionless before  me,  unable  to  urge  any  plea  in  their  own 
favour,  at  least,  that  night ;  but,  the  next  morning,  they 
both  contrived  to  make  me  believe  they  had  been  entirely 
deceived  in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Freeman;  and  Mr. 
Helmly  assured  me,  that,  had  we  only  given  a  few  hours' 
notice  of  our  arrival,  or  waited  till  the  morning  before 
we  had  seen  the  infant,  his  nurse  would  have  appeared 
to  us  in  a  light  so  wholly  different,  that  we  should  have 
Deen  as  much  deceived  by  her  as  he  had  himself  been. 
— But  to  return  to  the  nursery  scene. 

Wlien  I  had  routed  the  cruel  woman  and  her  parti- 
sans, and  silenced  my  sister  and  Mr.  Helmly,  I  looked 
round  for  Lady  Roxeter  and  the  infant :  and  was  told 
by  Thomas  Jefferies,  who  stood  just  without  the  door  in 
the  gallery,  that  the  lady  had  snatched  up*  the  baby  in 
the  beginning  of  the  bustle,  and  carried  him  off  in  her 
arms. 

"And  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,"  said  the  old  man. 
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speaking  as  it  were  apart    ^  I  am  much  mutaken,  H 

after  all,  the  step-ludy  will  not  prove  the  beet  frigid.'' 
As  he  8poke,  he  pointed  the  way  in  which  jLady  Roxe- 
ter  was  gone,  and  I  followed  immediately. 

The  nursery  was  on  the  second  floor.  I  ran  down  the 
stairs,  and  along  the  gallery ;  and,  being  directed  by  a 
light,  I  turned  into  the  room  which  had  been  my  first 
lady's  dressing-room^-one  which  had  been  furnished 
very  elegantly  for  her — and  where,  over  the  chimney- 
pitH-e,  was  her  full-length  portrait,  in  the  robes  of  a 
countess,  and  adorned  with  the  coronet  On  a  low  seat 
just  before  the  fire-place,  sat  my  second  wife.  Extended 
on  her  lap  lay  my  son,  and  the  tears  of  his  step-mother 
were  flowing  freely  for  him.  Her  maid  (the  old  French- 
woman, a  Protestant,  from  the  kingdom  of  Navarre) 
was  standing  by  her,  holding  a  light,  and  looking 
anxiously  on  the  child.  Lady  Roxeter  looked  up  at  me 
when  I  entered,  and  then  her  eyes  were  fixed  again  on 
the  infant,  while  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  I  thought  that 
the  expression  of  her  countenance  was  reproachful.  I 
felt  that  I  deserved  her  displeasure,  and  actually  quailed 
beneath  her  gentle  eye.  I  advanced.  I  stood  before  the 
lovely  stepmother  and  the  unhappy  child.  I  hardly 
dared  to  look  upon  him ;  it  would  have  been  a  comfort 
to  me  never  to  have  seen  him.  O  how  did  I  wishvthat 
he  had  died  before  my  arrival  in  England !  But  the  al- 
ternative was  not  left  me — I  must  see  him-r^I  W9^  to  be 
made  to  feel. 

O!  what  a  sight  was  that  miserable  infant  to  m& 
when  I  first  saw  his  poor  pale  face,  after  the  lapse  of 
(seventeen  months !  for  so  long  a  time  had  passed  since 
I  had  quitted  Hartlands.  I  have  seen  larger  children  of 
ten  months  old ;  yet  his  limbs  looked  the  longer,  from 
their  being  miserably  attenuated.  His  face  was  that  of 
a  person  sunk  with  age,  and  it  was  impossible  to  form  a 
judgment  of  what  his  features  would  have  been  in  health ; 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  uproar  which  had  been 
made  around  him,  he  still  lay  in  a  dead  slumber.  He 
had  not  been  undressed,  apparently,  since  the  morning ; 
for  his  dress,  though  soiled,  .was  richly  decorated  with 
lace,  and  one  golden  ringlet  bad  escaped  from  beneatli 
his  cap,  and  had  fallen  c?urelegsly  over  his  marble  brow. 
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I  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  at  Lady  Roxe- 
ter ;  whose  eyes,  suffused  with  tears,  were  lifted  up  to 
me.    "  You  think  me  unfeeling,  Mary  ?"  I  said. 

"  No,  no,"  she  answered,  "  no,  no,  my  dear  Theodore; 
but  I  think  you  have  Seen  cruelly  deceived,  and  I  thank 
Grod  that  we  are  not  come  too  late.  The  baby  may  yet  be 
saved.  If  he  could  live  through  all  this  inhuman  treatment, 
surely,  surely  there  is  a  prospect  that  he  may  yet  thrive 
in  kinder  hands.  Cecile,  good  Cecile  (that  was  the  French- 
woman then  present)  has  promised  me  that  she  will  take 
the  charge  of  him.  He  shall  sleep  in  the  room  adjoining 
to  this,  and  he  shall  have  every  comfort."  And  she  rested 
her  face  on  the  baby;  while  her  whole  frame  was 
agitated  by  the  strength  of  her  feelings. 

I  was  beginning  to  expostulate  with  her,  and  to  pro- 
pose some  alteration  in  her  plan ;  on  which  she  lifted 
op  her  head,  and  speaking  vehemently,  and  almost  pas^ 
sionately,  "  Say  not  a  word,  say  not  a  word,  Theodore," 
she  said.  "  They  have  called  you  a  cruel  father,  and  a 
bad  husband;  but  they  shall  never  say  this  of  you 
again.  You  shall  redeem  your  character;  it  shall  no 
more  be  said  of  you  that  you  are  without  a  heart." 

She  was  proceeding :  when  I  burst  forth  with  some 
most  violent  expressions,  not  sparing  oaths  and  execra- 
tions, and  insisted  on  knowing  who  that  person  was  who 
had  dared  thus  to  speak  of  me  and  to  my  wife. 

She  started  at  this  inquiry,  and  changed  colour. 

"  Speak,"  I  said,  "  I  will  be  informed,"  and  I  stamped 
with  passion.  I  was  angry  with  myself,  and  vented  my 
rage  upon  the  unoffending. 

She  looked  in  my  face,  and  replied,  with  calmness,  "I 
have  spoken  with  haste.  I  was  not  told  in  so  many 
words  that  you  were  a  bad  father,  or  that  you  had  been 
a  bad  husband;  but  these  things  were  insinuated.  It 
was  not  in  England  that  I  heard  them  ;  and  I  did  not 
believe  them.  Had  I  believed  them,"  she  added,  "  I  had 
not  now  been  here,  Theodore ;  for  it  was  before  we  were 
married  that  these  things  were  intimated." 

Angry  as  I  was,  I  could  scarcely  help  smiling  at  the 
Inference  which  it  was  natural  to  draw  from  this  confes- 
sion of  LadyRoxeter,  which  proved  that  her  affection  for 
me  had  been  stronger  than  her  prudence.    Yet  I  was 
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Jnfuch  a  temper  tliat  I  could  have  murdered  the  person 
who  had  thus  attempted  to  deprive  me  of  the  affection  of 
my  wife :  little  thinking  that  the  blow,  could  I  have 
struck  it,  would  have  reached  my  sister's  heart.  My 
■uspicions,  however,  did  not  fall  t)n  that  quarter ;  yet  I 
insisted  on  Lady  Roxeier  tellmg  me  the  name  of  the 
mischief-maker. 

8he  was  silent,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  baby. 

I  repeated  my  entreaties — I  added  commands. 

"My  Lord,"  she  replied,  "I  wish  you  to  understand 
this,  that  I  never  will  so  far  depart  from  my  character, 
'as  a  woman  and  a  Christian,  as  to  be  the  channel  of  dis? 
cord.  I  am  sorry  that  I  said  what  I  did.  May  Qod  for- 
give me  this  offence.  In  pressing  a  duty  on  you,  I  forr 
got  one  iq  myself.  Be  assured,  that  no  person  can  have 
fower  tQ  weaken  my  affection  for  my  husband.  But, 
as  I  have  said  these  things,  let  us  derive  some  advan- 
tage from  my  communication.  It  seems  that  the  eyes 
of  the  world  are  upon  you — that  you  have  been  suspect- 
ad  of  being  a  careless  father.  Permit  me  to  redeem  your 
character.  Permit  me  to  be  a  mother,  a  tender  mother 
to  this  baby."  And  she  raised  her  streaming  eyes  and 
clasped  her  hands  towards  me.  "  Assist  me,'^  she  said, 
to  rear  him  up  to  be  ^the  glory  and  support  of  your  noble 
ijunily ;  the  heir  of  all  your  honours ;  your  friend  and 
comforter  in  old  age,  and  mine  also,  as  I  may  deserve 
such  kindness  from  his  hands." 

f^  Angel  of  a  woman !"  I  exclaimed,  falling  on  my 
knees  by  her  side,  and  clasping  her  in  my  arms,  "  you 
have  conquered !  take  your  own  way;  take  your  boy; 
do  what  you  will  with  him :  but  urge  me  not  too  far ; 
keep  him  out  of  my  sight ;  and  dont  expect  me  to  de- 
light in  the  grandson  of  old  Gk>lding,  (and  the  inheritor, 
perhaps,  of  ^1  the  qualities  of  that  low  family,)  as  I  uur 
doubtedly  shall  do  in  the  children  of  my  Mary."  These 
latter  words  were  whispered  in  her  ear  as  I  kn^t  by 
her ;  after  which,  I  sprang  up,  and  left  the  room. 

I  saw  Lady  Roxeter  no  more  that  evening,  for  she 
came  not  to  bed ;  and,  as  I  was  told,  was  the  whole 
night  with  the  child,  having  sent  for  Dr.  Simpson,  the 
f^m\y  ph}n3ician ;  ^fusing  to  let  the  surgeon  w|io  ha4 
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fonnerly  prescribed  for  my  son,  continue  to  attend  him, 
the  reasons  for  which  were  very  evident. 

I  was  not  very  abundant  in  my  inquiries  after  the 
child,  yet  I  was  iiot  so  insensible,  when  the  physician 
appeared  at  breakfast  the  next  morning,  not  to  ask  his 
opinion,  especially  concerning  tlie  injury  the  child  had 
been  supposed  to  have  received  in  his  back.  Dr.  Simp< 
son  informed  me  that  the  child  had  certainly  had  a  falJ, 
and  sustained  some  injury,  but,  he  hoped,  not  an  irre- 
parable one.  And  he  further  added,  that  the  infant  had 
been,  he  imagined,  drenched  with  opium,  to  keep  him 
quiet ;  and  that  if  be  had  not  had  a  remarkably  good 
constitution  he  must  have  expired  long  since ;  and  that 

Sears  would  probably  pass  away  before  he  would  appear 
ke  other  children. 

There  was  no  remedy  for  all  this :  but  I  remembered 
the  hint  which  lady  Roxeter  had  given  me,  and  did  nol 
say  I  wished  that  my  son  were  deadr  already :  nor  did  I 
use  that  phrase,  so  often  adopted  by  persons  who  would 
conce£d  their  want  of  feeling  under  the  cloak  of  piety,- 
viz.  "  Please  Heaven  to  take  him,  and  put  him  out  of  his 
pain;"  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  made  a  very  pathetic 
speech,  on  the  subject  of  paternal  affection,  &c.  which 
w_as  exceedingly  well  received  by  the  good  doctor,  and 
which  made  my  sister  and  Mr.  Helmly  look  unuttera-» 
ble  things.  And  I  did  this  with  tiie  better  grace,  as  Lady 
Roxeter  was  not  present  to  give  me  one  of  her  mildly- 
searching  looks;- 

After  breakfast  the  physician  took  his  leave ;  and  I 
had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Helmly  and  my  sister.- 
in  which  they  contrived  to  convince  me  that  they  hai 
no  suspicions  of  ftie  bad  character  of  the  nurse.  After 
which,  the  housekeeper  and  butler  were  examined,  res- 
pecting what  they  had  seen  or  susjpected  of  the  nurse : 
but  they,  as  well  as  the  inferior  servants,  played  their 
parts  to  admiration ;  assuming  the  innocent  and  the  un*. 
suspicious;  and  ei^ressing  the  most  vehement  regard 
for  the  young  lord.  And  thus  the  matter  passed  over^ 
atod  I  began  to  attend  to  other  things. 

The  only  person  who  spoke  out  on  the  subject  of  the 
HI  usage  sustained  by  the  child,  was  ThcHaas  Jefferie% 
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who  told  mc  at  once,  that  he  considered  Mrs.  Freeman 
to  t>e  ns  vile  a  wuinan  as  ever  entered  a  houtse ;  and  that 
I  might  be;  very  thankful  that  she  had  not  added  the  bum- 
ug  of  the  Hall  to  the  breaking  of  my  flM)n's  back ;  a  disclo- 
sure which  had  much  influence  in  inducing  me  to  insist 
upon  it  that  she  should  be  dismissed  from  my  premises 

This  matter  being  settled,  we  proceeded  to  other  ar- 
rangements. I  allotted  apartments  for  my  sister  and 
her  son;  and  pointed  out  the  province  of  Mr.  Helmly. 
I  sent  orders  to  town  for  new  equipages  and  furniture* 
I  looked  over  my  stud  and  dog-kennel ;  and  plamoed 
with  my  sister  certain  improvements  in  my  pleasure- 
grounds  and  park.  I  sent  for  a  French  cook,  and  a 
maid  for  Lady  Roxeter;  for  my  sister  asserted  that  my 
wife  had  not  the  smallest  idea  how  to  dress  herself.  And 
all  this  we  did  without  the  least  reference  to  the  real  fe- 
male head  of  the  family. 

Within  a  very  few  weeks  from  that  time,  we  had  en- 
tered into  that  mode  of  life,  which  continued  with  little 
variation  for  several  years.  We  spent  nine  months,  on 
an  average,  out  of  the  twelve,  at  Hartlands,  and  the 
other  three  in  town,  or  at  Brighton.  While  at  Hartlands, 
our  house  was  always  full  of  company ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Daurien,  who  re- 
turned to  England  a  few  months  after  ourselves,  with 
persons  selected  either  by  me  or  by  my  sister.  They 
were  either  gay,  worldly  individuals,  of  high  tow,  or 
such  as  could  contribute,  by  their  talents,  to  relieve  the 
tedious  hours  of  a  country  hie.  Persons,  for  instance, 
who  could  sing  a  good  song,  tell  a  good  story,  and  con- 
verse with  spirit. 

During  one  or  two  seasons,  we  had  a  celebrated  ac- 
tress at  Hartlands ;  and  then  we  got  up  a  few  plays,  and 
invited  alt  the  neighbourhood.  I  had  my  hounds,  too, 
and  my  hunters ;  and  these  occasioned  a  number  of  per- 
sons to  be  about  us. 

But  the  chief  life  and  spirit  of  Hartlands,  after  my  sis- 
ter, was  Mr.  Helmly ;  the  most  witty  person  of  the  age 
who  ever  wore  a  gown  and  cassock.  It  was  wonderM 
what  command  of  countenance  this  man  possessed.  I 
have  often  known  him  excite  the  greatest  levity  in  our. 
pew,  with  the  grimaces  he  made  in  the  pulpit  on  one 
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side  of  his  face,  while  the  other  side,  which  was  exposed 
to  the  view  of  the  congregation  in  general,  was  as  d^ 
mure  as  that  of  the  marble  figure  of  an  old  saint  in  a 
cloister.  And  then  he  and  my  sister  united  and  mingled 
their  efforts,  exciting  each  other's  talents  in  a  way  so  ad- 
mirable, that  no  comedy  was  more  amusing  than  their 
company ;  while  the  serpents  that  lurked  under  these 
rattles  were  not  suspected,  I  believe,  by  many  who  lis- 
tened to  them.  Moreover,  there  was  a  sort  of  classic 
charm  shed  over  the  whole  domain  of  Hartlands :  every 
point  of  the  park  had  its  temple  or  obelisk ;  every  grotto 
its  naiad ;  every  bed  of  roses  its  Flora ;  and  every  pro- 
fane conversation,  or  indecorous  sentiment,  was  render- 
ed gay  with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  or  dazzling  with  the 
tinsel  of  wit. 

We  were  readers  too,  and  fond  of  poetry,  and  were 
supplied  with  a  variety  of  new  publications,  the  selection 
of  which  was  generally  left  to  Mr.  Helmly ;  and  of  the 
nature  of  these  selections  my  reader  will  easily  guess  by 
what  has  been  stated.  In  short,  a  variety  of  attractive 
objects  was  collected  at  Hartlands  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  most  of  this  life,  Mark  what  I  say — of  this 
life — without  a  view  to  the  next.  And  my  sister  was 
the  presiding  spirit  who  arranged  and  ordered  every 
thing ;  and  if  talent  consists  in  suiting  the  means  to  the 
end  desired  to  be  obtained,  Juliana  certainly,  in  her  day, 
displayed  as  much  talent  as  any  woman  witli  whose  his- 
tory we  are  acquainted.  To  enjoy  the  world,  to  make 
the  most  of  it,  to  live  at  others'  expense,  and  to  accumu- 
late her  own  money,  were  the  things  at  which  she  aim- 
ed ;  and  she  succeeded  in  accomplishing  her  desires.  It 
is  another  question,  whether  the  end  and  means  were 
worthy  of  an  immortal  being ;  a  question  into  which  I 
shall  not  now  enter. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  objects  which  Juliana  had  in 
view,  was  to  induce  me  to  suppose  that  Lady  Roxeter, 
though  beautiful,  was  a  mere  child,  and  very  unfit  to  be 
the  companion  of  a  man  of  sense.  I  had  never  indeed 
tried  Mary's  companionableness.  I  had  never  seen  her 
prove  the  strength  of  her  mind,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
my  son :  and  although  I  had  certainly  felt  the  influence 
of  her  mind  over  mine,  in  that  instance,  yet  my  sister 
IV.  Q2 
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had  afterwards  contrived  to  insinuate,  that  the  feeling^ 
she  had  then  evinced  were  nothing  but  caprice;  an  ex- 
hibition; a  whim  of  sporting  the  tender  stepmother;  in 
fact,  a  piece  of  spite  to  brin^  her  own  superior  feelings 
uito  comparison  with  the  mdifference  of  the  child's 
aunts.  How  my  sister  converted  me  to  these  opini<Hi8 
I  hardly  know,  but  this  I  recollect,  that  they  were 
strongly  confirmed  in  my  mind  by  the  extremely  deln 
catc  conduct  of  Liady  Roxeter,  who,  finding  that  when 
the  child  slept  in  a  room  only  separated  from  ours  by 
the  intervening  dressing-room,  his  cries  often-  disturbed 
me,  had  caused  his  little  establishment  to  be  removed  tcf 
a  distant  part  of  the  house,  from  which  I  could  not  hear 
his  voice.  Lady  Roxeter  carried  her  delicacy  so  far  in 
this  respect,  that  for  several  months  she  never  mentioned 
the  child's  name  to  me,  but  on  one  occasion ;  when  she 
asked  permission  for  Thomas  Jefleries  to  be  his  special 
servant,  to  assist  in  carrying  him  out  and  wait  upon  hi» 
nurse. 

This  extreme  delicacy  was  misconstrued  by  my  sis-- 
ter,  as  I  before  hinted.  And  as  Lady  Roxeter  was  al 
this  time  in  expectation  of  becoming  a  mother,  Juliana 
said  to  me,  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  the  violent  uproar 
which  your  lady  made  about  Augustus  would  all  end  as 
such  things  generally  do  ?  Who  now  ever  hears  any 
thing  about  his  little  lordship?  You  say  you  never  hear 
his  name  menfioned.  And'  the  poor  little  objfect  is*  car- 
ried moping  about  by  that  old  fool,  Thomas  Jefiferie^ 
who  is  more  fit  to  be  a  groom  to  a  colt  than  to  attend  a 
young  nobleman ;  while  the  grotesque  old  Hugunol 
creeps  behind,  trying  to  make  the  Welsh  cloi*ti  under- 
stand the  patois  of  the  Pyrenees.^  But  any  person  of 
sense,"  continued  Juliana,  ^^  must  have  foreseen  all  this;- 
Lady  Roxeter  cannot  be  so  simple  as  not  to  know  that 
Augustus  excludes  any  boy  she  may  have  from  the 
honours  and  advantages  of  your  estates;  and,  if  she 
have  no  son,  there  is  an  immense  property  that  descends 
in  the  female  line.  It  is  only  that  part  of  the  estate  to 
which  the  title  is  attached  which  must  go  to  the  nlale* 
heir." 

"At  that  rate.  Lady  Seaforth,"  said  I,  « it  is  a  misfor-^ 
tftne  to  you  that  I  married  at  aD." 
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'  I  don't  say  so,"  replied  Juliana ;  "  your  property  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  your  marriages.  Fortune  be- 
stowed on  you  a  face  and  person,  which  have  done 
great  things  for  you  with  the  ladies.  And  it  is  well  for 
your  son  that  it  has  been  so ;  for  I  much  question  whe- 
ther he  will  ever  win  the  hearts  of  rich  and  noble  ladies. 
Though  to  be  sure,"  she  added,  laughing,  "  we  women 
are  capricious  creatures ;  and,  as  the  fairy  tale  informs 
us,  the  beautiful  princess  who  fell  in  love  with  Riquet  a 
la  Houpe,  became  so  blind,  in  consequence  of  her  pas- 
sion, that  she  even  made  it  a  question  how  her  prince 
could  ever  have  deserved  an  epithet  so  ungraceful." 

This  vile  conversation  was  not  without  its  influence ; 
and,  though  it  operated  against  my  own  wife,  I  had  a 
8ort  of  pleasure  in  believing  that  Lady  Roxeter  was  ca- 
pricious; for  an  unwarrantable  feeling  attended  me  at 
that  time,  which  was.  a  growing  dislike  to  her,  on  account 
of  her  superior  merit. 

Lady  Roxeter  had  been  much  pleased  with  the  physi- 
cian who  attended  Lord  Bellamy,  and,  therefore,  sh« 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  remain  at  Hartlands  during 
her  confinement,  that  he  might  be  at  hand.  Lady  Dau- 
rien  also  much  wished  it,  and  I,  therefore,  consented, 
though  my  sister  opposed  the  wish ;  and,  within  the 
first  year  of  our  marriage,  I  was  the  father  of  a  second 
son,  who  was  pronounced  to  be  as  fine  a  child  as  ever 
was  seen.    He  was  called  Theodore,  after  me. 

It  was  during  Lady  Roxeter's  confinement  that  I  had 
a  very  interesting  conversation  with  her.  We  were  tor- 
gether  rejoicing  over  our  little  son,  who  lay  on  his  mo- 
Uier's  lap,  when  I  put  her  to  the  test,  by  asking,  **  Do 
you  not  now,  my  dear  Mary,  regret  that  there  is  an- 
other to  deprive  your  son  of  the  earldom  ?'^ 

"  No,  my  beloved  Theodore,"  she  replied :  "  I  would 
rather  obtain  the  blessing  of  God  for  my  children  than  I 
would  leave  them  a  royal  diadem.  Let  us  look  at  the 
generations  of  old,  and  ask  if  we  ever  saw  the  righteous 
forsaken,  or  their  seed  begging  their  bread ;  while  we 
find  in  history  examples  without  end  of  the  sudden  and 
entire  destruction  of  whole  families,  whose  parents  have 
sought  only  their  worldly  aggrandizement.  Had  I  been 
absorbed  in  selfish  and  WQrldy  desires  for  my  chUdreo, 
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I  ihould  not  have  acted  as  I  have  done  towards  your 

8011." 

"  Then  I  am  to  understand,  my  dear  Mary,"  I  said, 
playfully,  "  that  you  did  iis  you  have  done  by  Lord  Bel- 
laujy,  to  br'ii\\r  rckxI  luck  to  your  own  children.  But  do 
you  not  know  tluit  Fortune  is  blind  and  capricious,  and 
dot^  not  deal  out  her  favours  by  the  rules  of  justice?' 

"Fortune  is  Wind,"  she  replied:  "but  the  wheels  of 
Providence  are  full  of  ey(«." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  I  answered:  "you 
are  enigmatical.  Lady  Koxeter." 

"  Am  1,  my  love  ?"  she  replied :  "  perhaps  to  some  I 
may  be ;  but  not,  I  hope,  to  you.  All  my  riddles  may, 
I  trust,  be  etLsily  solved.  1  wish  to  have  but  one  rule  of 
action :  and  I  desire  to  have  but  one  object  of  supreme 
pursuit." 

"  And  pray,"  I  asked,  "what  may  be  this  one  rule  of 
action  of  which  you  spc^ak.  Lady  lloxeter  ?" 

"  The  will  of  my  God,"  she  answered,  solemnly :  "  I 
desire  to  be  confonncd  to  that  will,  and  to  take  it  as  the 
rule  of  all  my  actions.  It  was  by  the  study  of  the  word 
of  G(xl  that  1  learned  to  look  with  contempt  on  worldly 
honours ;  and  had  I  d(isired  them  for  my  children,  I 
might  have  looked  with  jealousy  on  your  infant  son,  and 
might  have  closed  my  heart  to  all  his  innocent  and  en- 
dearing  ways," 

"And  was  it  by  the  same  rule  of  action  that  you 
opened  your  heart  to  me,  my  Mary,"  I  said,  profanely 
enough,  "  and  overlooked  all  my  faults,  because  of  my 
title  and  fine  person  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  pious  when  I  married  you,"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  sigh  ;  "  and  I  was  but  young." 

"  And  therefore,"  I  added,  "  it  was  not  difficult  for  me 
to  deceive  you.  Is  that  what  you  mean,  my  dear  Mary  ?" 

The  tears  started  in  her  eyes ;  she  tried  to  restrain 
them,  but  was  unable ;  and  she  threw  herself  forward 
into  my  arms.  "  O,  Theodore !"  she  said,  "  could  I  but 
see  you  what  I  wish  in  this  respect,  I  should  be  blessed, 
blessed  indeed  !  Did  you  but  know  the  misery  I  endur- 
ed when  I  found  you  were  not  of  the  number  of  those 
who  love  their  Gfod,  who  acknowledge  their  sinfulness, 
who  are  willing  to  accept  the  offers  of  redeeming  mercy, 
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you  would  be  sorry  for  me — for  yourself;  you  would 
surely  reflect  on  the  state  of  your  soul.  Perhaps  I  have 
done  wrong,''  she  continued ;  "  I  ought  to  have  spoken 
to  you  before  on  this  subject ;  but  I  waited  some  such 
moment  as  this  to  open  my  heart  to  you,  to  beseech — to 
entreat  you  to  regard  your  highest  interests.  O,  my 
Theodore !  be  assured  you  are  in  the  wrong  way :  you 
will  never  find  happiness  in  the  pursuits  you  have 
chosen ;  no  happiness  in  this  world,  nor  safety  in  the 
next ;  for  you  cannot  but  know  yourself  to  be  a  sinner ; 
and,  as  such,  you  are  liable  to  the  divine  displeasure ; 
neither  can  you  be  ignorant  that  there  are  ample  means 
of  salvation  provided  for  you."  I  attempted  to  interrupt 
her,  but  she  proceeded ;  she  would  not  be  interrupted. 
"  We  are  all  sinners,"  she  added  5  "  we  have  all  offend- 
ed ;  we  are  all  vile.  Let  us  look  at  the  commandments^ 
and  inquire  which  we  have  not  broken.  From  perfect 
justice  what  have  we  then  to  hope,  but  as  that  justice  is 
connected  with  the  merits  of  the  Saviour  ?  And  this  is 
the  Saviour  on  whose  glory  you  cast  contempt,  my 
Theodore,  and  encourage  others  to  do  the  same ;  while 
you  live  entirely  with  a  view  of  pleasing  self,  and  utterly 
regardless  of  every  duty  which  interferes  with  that  ob- 
ject." 

My  ineffectual  efforts  to  interrupt  her,  seemed  to  urge 
her  to  speBk  her  mind,  without  waiting  to  select  her  ex- 
pressions ;  which,  probably  would  have  been  milder  had 
she  not  been  so  urged.  I  was,  however,  resolved  to  hear 
no  more :  yet  I  was  not  so  brutal  as  to  quarrel  with  her 
just  then,  as  her  infant  was  not  yet  a  fortnight  old ;  I 
therefore  used  what  I  considered  a  vast  deal  of  forbear* 
ance,  tapped  her  on  the  cheek,  said  she  had  preached  a 
very  pretty  sermon,  and,  kissing  the  boy,  and  his  mother. 
I  arose,  looked  in  the  glass,  arranged  my  hair,  yawned 
aloud,  and  walked  out  of  the  room,  singing  an  opera 
tune  as  I  went  along  the  gallery,  to  convince  my  wife 
that  I  was  not  In  the  least  degree  impressed  by  what  she 
had  been  saying.  I,  however,  met  her  the  next  time  with 
a  determination  to  silence  her  at  once,  if  she  attempted 
another  admonition  of  the  same  kind. 

"When  lady  Roxeter  was  sufllciently  recovered,  she 
appeared  again  among  us,  and  took  the  same  position 

2Q9 
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which  she  had  formerly  done  in  the  society  at  Hartlands. 
What  that  position  exactly  was,  my  reader,  no  doubt,  is 
desirous  of  knowing. 

The  place  at  the  head  of  the  table  had,  of  course,  al- 
ways been  given  to  her,  with  other  distinctions  of  the 
same  description;  but  otherwise  she  seemed  to  have 
been  considered  as  a  complete  cipher ;  all  the  visiters  re- 
gulating their  attentions  to  her  by  what  they  saw  were 
paid  by  me,  with  the  exception  only  of  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen :  but  the  attentions  of  these  she  would  not  acunit, 
beyond  what  ordinary  politeness  actually  required.  It 
was  impossible  but  that  slie  must  have  seen  and  felt  the 
undue  influence  of  my  sister ;  but  such  was  her  delicacy 
respecting  her,  that  for  a  long  time  she  left  me  in  doubt 
whether  she  did  see  it.  She  seldom  mentioned  her  name 
to  me ;  and  if  she  did  so,  it  was  without  comment  or 
remark.  I,  however,  perceived  that  she  never  admitted 
her  to  intimacy,  never  asked  her  advice,  or  entered  any 
further  into  discourse  with  her  than  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. She  treated  her,  however,  with  invariable 
respect;  and,  when  Juliana  intruded  her  counsels, 
heard  her  with  calmness,  till  she  had  finished  what  she 
had  to  say,  and  sometimes  thanked  her,  but  never  at- 
tempted to  reason  with  her,  or  to  enter  into  any  expla- 
nation of  what  she  thought  would  be  better  to  do. 

She  was  perfectly  polite  to  all  my  visiters,  even  cere* 
moniously  so ;  but  she  declined  games  of  hazard,  of 
which  we  were  very  fond,  and  would  take  no  part  in 
our  theatrical  amusements.  When  compelled  to  hear  con- 
versation of  an  evil  tendency,  she  was  silent  and  grave ; 
and  I  have  seen  her  look  very  sad  on  these  occasions; 
and  sometimes  she  would  expostulate  with  me  on  the 
sin  of  allowing  such  conversation  at  my  table ;  remind- 
ing me  of  the  dreadful  consequences  which  were  likely 
to  ensue  from  the  mode  of  life  which  I  led  ;  at  the  same 
time  pressing  upon  me  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  reli- 
gion in  a  manner  most  beautifully  impressive.  But 
these  private  exhortations  produced  no  other  effect  than 
to  induce  me  to  shun  her  society ;  which,  when  she  per- 
ceived, she  used  them  more  sparingly,  and,  at  length, 
entirely  desisted  from  them.  The  only  person  whom 
I  ever  heard  her  reprove  with  any  thing  like  severity, 
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was  Mr.  Helmly,  and  that  on  account  of  his  sacred 
character ;  and  undoubtedly,  he  was  often  awed  by  her 
presence,  and  was  never  so  much  himself  when  she  was 
m  the  room. 

My  sister  hinted  to  me,  that  there  was  great  pride  and 
rudeness  in  Lady  Roxeter's  refusing  to  join  in  our 
amusements;  which  induced  me  on  one  occasion  to  urge 
her  to  take  part  in  a  game  of  cards.  We  were  in  the 
drawing-room,  after  tea,  and  there  were  no  persons  pre- 
sent but  such  as  I  was  very  intimate  with ; — it  was  sooil 
after  the  birth  of  Theodore ; — and  when  we  were  cutting 
in  for  whist,  and  my  sister  held  the  cards  to  her,  I  urged 
her  to  take  one.  She  excused  herself  in  a  playful  way 
for  some  minutes,  saying,  she  did  not  know  the  cards, 
and  should  be  obliged  to  count  the  spots  like  a  baby. 
But,  on  my  saying  that  I  insisted  upon  her  doing  as  I 
desired,  that  I  would  have  her  act  as  others  did,  and  not 
pour  contempt  on  me  and  my  company  by  singularity, 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice  to  me,  "  Dear  Theodore,  please 
to  excuse  me ;  do  not  enforce  your  commands ;  I  cannot 
obey ;  I  will  give  you  my  reasons  at  another  time." 

"  Do  you  think  it  a  sin  to  play  at  cards.  Lady  Roxe- 
ter  ?"  asked  my  sister,  who  had  overheard  the  whisper. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  firmly, "  I  do  not  condemn  any  per- 
son who  plays ;  the  evil  is  not  in  the  cards,  but  in  what 
they  may  lead  to."  And  then  she  added,  "  I  should  be 
much  obliged  to  you.  Lady  Seaforth,  if  you  would  allow 
me  the  li^rty  you  take  yourself.  I  do  not  choose  to 
play." 

I  started  up  from  the  sofa  on  which  I  sat  near  to  her, 
and,  placing  myself  with  my  back  to  the  fire,  I  told  her 
that  I  did  n6t  admire  the  word  choose  from  the  mouth 
of  a  married  woman ;  and  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  her 
to  explain  if  it  were  meant  for  my  ears,  or  for  those  of 
any  other  person. 

She  gave  me  one  of  those  lovely  imploring  looks  which 
she  had  sometimes  before  bestowed  upon  me :  and  then 
smiling,  she  addressed  the  company,  and  said,  "  Now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  are  polite,  you  will  with- 
draw, and  leave  my  Lord  and  Lady  to  fight  it  out.  I 
feel,  I  own,  something  like  the  naughty  boy,  who  would 
not  say,  A,  lest  he  fSiould  have  to  learn  B,  and  I  am 
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Yery  unwilling  to  play  at  cards  to-day,  which  is  Fridayi 
lest  I  should  have  to  play  again  to-morrow,  which  i« 
Saturday,  and  tlie  next  day  which  is  Sunday.**  And  as 
she  uttered  the  last  word,  she  looked  at  Mr.  Helmly. 
.  who  had  the  grace  to  blush }  for  it  roust  be  understooa 
that  our  card-tables  were  in  as  much  requisition  on  a 
Sunday  evening  as  on  every  other  day  of  the  week. 

I  could  not  restrain  myself  on  receiving  this  affront; 
and  I  spoke  with  violence,  and  said  some  very  unbecom- 
mg  things,  of  which  she  took  no  notice;  and,  as  no  on^ 
answered,  I  found  myself  awkwardly  situated:  for  I 
scarcely  know  any  thing  so  provoking  as  the  adversary 
failing  in  the  midst  of  a  wordy  quarrel :  a  man  feels  so 
like  a  fool  beating  and  buffeting  the  empty  air  with  loud 
words,  especially  when  he  knows  that  every  one  pre- 
sent thinks  him  wrong.  And  thus  I  had  made  myself 
ridiculous,  and  my  fair  adversary  was  on  the  point  of 
gaining  a  complete  triumph ;  when,  like  a  loyal  wife,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  conjugal  submission,  she  rose  before  all 
the  company,  came  up  close  to  me,  entreated  my  par- 
don, acknowledged  she  had  spoken  unadvisedly,  and 
begged  me,  as  a  favour,  to  excuse  her  joining  in  our 
card-parties,  as  she  had  aq  unconquerable  distaste  for  th^ 
amusement,  though  she  was  far  froni  wishing  to  inter- 
fere with  the  opinions  of  others. 

An  old  gentleman  who  happened  to  be  present,  inb- 
mediately  concurred  with  her  in  an  open  way,  while  all 
the  rest,  no  doubt,  did  the  same  in  their  hearts,  and  said, 
"  Come,  come,  my  Lord,  acknowledge  yourself  conquer^ 
ed  in  the  way  which  women  only  ought  to  conquer,  by 
submission.  Grant  the  boon  so  humbly  asked.  Give 
your  hand  to  the  fairest  of  fair  solicitors ;  and,  since  sh^ 
pleads  incapacity,  excuse  her  from  learning  to  read 
those  volumes  whose  author  is  said  not  to  have  been  of 
the  best  report ;  and  thank  your  good  fortune  which  has 
betowed  on  you  a  lady  who  loves  her  needle  more  than 
the  dicorbox.^* 

I  was  excessively  angry,  because  I  had,  I  felt,  played 
a  foolish  part  in  the  affeir :  however,  I  made  the  best  of 
it,  shook  hands  with  Lady  Roxeter,  and  told  the  old 
gentleman  that  he  must  now  look  to  his  ovm  aa£ety,  for 
the  penalty  of  making  up  matrimonial  quarrels  is  well 
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known  to  be  a  union  of  man  and  wife  against  the  peace- 
maker. 

This  scene  was  concluded  by  every  one  present  sitting 
down  to  cards,  with  the  exception  of  Lady  Roxeter ; 
and,  from  that  period,  this  subject  was  never  again 
agitated  between  her  and  myself.  For  I  really  thought 
it  was  <iuite  as  well  that  she  was  not  fond  of  cards ; 
which,  in  unskilful  hands,  and,  indeed,  in  skilful  ones, 
often  becomes  a  very  expensive  amusement,  as  I  had, 
indeed,  frequently  felt. 

During  the  spring  of  this  year  I  went  to  London  with 
my  sister,  being  called  there  by  business.  Lady  Roxe- 
ter did  not  accompany  us,  on  account  of  I'heodore 
whom  she  was  nursing :  indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  I  did 
not  invite  her.  We  proposed  staying  only  a  fortnight, 
but  were  tempted  to  remain  there  week  after  week  till 
we  had  completed  more  than  six ;  and  a  most  gay  and 
wild  life  did  I  then  lead.  I  renewed  my  acquaintance 
with  some  ladies  of  the  theatre  whom  I  had  former- 
ly known,  and  invited  them  to  Hartlands  in  the  au- 
tumn. I  attended  certain  clubs,  where  I  gambled  high ; 
and  had  a  violent  quarrel,  which  my  sister  pressed  me 
to  settle  by  a  challenge  and  a  duel,  that  terminated  by 
my  being  wounded  and  brought  home  in  a  miserable 
condition  to  my  house,  while  my  adversary  fled  the 
country. 

Thus  in  six  weeks  T  ran  a  complete  career  of  folly, 
and  had  nearly  lost  my  life ;  and,  when  all  was  done,  I 
found  my  sister  a  miserable  comforter  on  my  bed  of 
pain,  and  my  own  thoughts  still  worse.  She  tried,  how- 
ever, to  reconcile  me  to  what  I  had  done,  and  told  me, 
that,  as  a  man  of  honour,  I  could  not  put  up  with  the 
affront  I  had  received.  But  I  drove  her  out  of  my  room, 
and  would  have  driven  away  my  own  thoughts  also,  but 
that  was  not  so  easy. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  news  of  my  vile  conduct,  and 
of  my  wound,  having  reached  Hartlands,  Lady  Roxeter 
procured  a  nurse  for  her  little  boy,  and  appeared,  on  the 
third  morning  after  the  duel,  standing  like  a  ministering 
spirit  by  my  bedside. 

The  scenes  which  then  took  place  might  fill  a  volume. 
Instead  of  the  reproaches  I  had  deserved  from  my  wife^ 
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I  inct  with  nothinsr  but  kindness ;  and,  when  she 
informed  of  the  losses  I  had  met  with  in  play,  she  neTef 
uttered  ono  murmur;  but  pressed  me  to  give  up  my 
house  in  town,  at  least,  till  these  losses  were  made  upw 
She  even  succeeded  in  inducing  me  so  to  do,  and  adopt- 
ed the  necessary  means  for  effecting  it.  She  reconcile^ 
me  also  to  my  sister ;  and  preyt^l^  on  fne  to  write  to 
the  gentleman  I  had  engag^  with  in  the  duej,  to  entreat 
p,  hearty  reconciliation.  I'he  happiest  few  weeks  I  had 
ever  known  were  those  which  ensued  when  all  these  arr 
rangements  were  made,  although  I  was  still  confined  to 
my  room ;  while  the  influence  which  my  lovely  wife 
had  acquired  in  the  hour  of  pain,  still  remained  in  its  full 
force ;  while  I  felt  subdued  by  anguish  and  weakness } 
while  the  world  was  excluded  from  my  thoughts,  and 
my  sister  unable  to  whispep  her  4^k  counsels  into  my 
ear.  The  only  thing  that  annoyed  me  at  this  time  wa% 
that  Lady  Roxeter  would  be  constantly  endeavouring  tp 
draw  my  attention  to  the  subject  of  religion;  an^ 
though  she  used  sdl  the  address  in  her  power  to  make 
it  acceptable  to  me,  yet  it  was  not  likely  that  she  should 
succeed,  for  my  heart  was  not  prepsp^ed  for  its  reception : 
and  though  I  did  not  show  aU  the  disgiist  I  felt,  yet  I  had 
not  at  that  time  those  renewed  feelings  which  would 
have  enabled  me  to  reqeiye  spiritual  things.  Still,  howr 
ever,  what  she  then  attempted  to  do  was  not  entirely 
lost  upon  me.  I  apprehend  that  from  that  time  I  had 
a  clearer  view  of  what  religion  is,  and  was  able  to  trace  - 
the  actions  of  religious  people  more  readily  to  their  mo- 
tives ;  and  to  perceive  that  there  was  a  soTt  of  connex- 
ion between  them  and  their  copduct,  which  I  had  no| 
before  observed  ;  fox  I  had  been  in  the  hfii^t  c^f  indulging 
the  opinion,  that  religion  was  either  the  e^^  of  Cfyprioey 
pf  sourness  and  disappointment,  or  of  slavish  fear* 

At  length  it  was  judged  that  I  might  ap^;]^^  i^broad 
with  safbty.  We  took  leave  of  our  toym-houae,  wtiieh 
we  had  let  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  and  conm^nce^ 
otir  journey  to  Hartlands,  \irhitl^er  my  sister  hsMl  gone  a 
few  days  before  us. 

And  now  what  I  have  next  to  say,  will  probably  surr 
prise  my  reader  more  than  all  I  have  before  related.  I 
W&8  ^9  sooner  arrived  ^  IJar^ands  tha^  liady  Rpxe(e|r 
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bfegan  td  lose  her  influence  again,  and  my  sister  to  recon: 
ter  hers. 

I  shall  account  for  this  by  saying  that  my  sister's  in- 
fluence was  in  unison  with  all  my  old  habits,  while  that 
of  Lady  Roxeter  was  in  opposition  to  thenl:  I  Ifras  en- 
vironed also  at  Hartlands  by  a  set  of  people  ^hb  from 
childhood  had  been  accustomed  to  administer  to  my  de-' 
praved  tastes.  There  lieVer,  perhaps,  was  a  set  of  worse 
servants  in  any  nobleman's  family  than  those  who  sur- 
rounded me  5  the  tenants,  the  villagers,  and  the  very  cot- 
tagers partook  largely  Of  the  depravity  which  proceeded 
from  the  Hall,  llie  rector  of  the  parish  wa6  an  infidel  j 
the  visiters  only  augmented  the  tide  of  folly  and  dissipa- 
tion ;  and  all  haVmg  something  to  hide,  had  some  secret  mo- 
tive foi'  keeping  me  unacquainted  with  their  proceedings. 

By  reason  of  these  cifeumstances^  I  had  scarcely  re- 
covered my  health  afid  strength  before  every  thing  had 
fallen  again  Into  its  usual  routine.  My  sister  was  be-: 
come  lady  paramount,  and  Lady  Roxeter  comparatively 
a  stranger  to  me.  Whole  days  frequently  passed  in 
which  I  saw  het  Only  at  meals ;  and  then  merely  saw 
her ;  for,  as  I  before  remarked,  she  seldom  took  much 
dart  in  the  conversation.  Still,  when  I  riemembered  her 
late  kindness,  mry  heart  would  sometimes  smite  me ;  but 
iby  self-reproaches  had  no  consistent  and  lasting  effect 
If  sometime^  they  induced  me  to  lavish  tokens  of  afiec-* 
tfon  vtpon  her,-  they  more  frequently  induced  me  to  be 
jtide  and  irritable  towards  her.  It  was  natural  for  her 
then  to  withdraw  from  me,  and  the  distance  became 
daily  greater  between  us. 

I  must  tiot,  however,  omit  to  mention  one  circum- 
stance which  happened  ttbout  this  time^  I  had  been 
quite  enraptured  with  the  growth  and  improvement  of 
iliy  second  boy  on  my  arrival  from-  town ;  he  was  then 
eight  or  itine  months  old,  and  as  beautiful  a  baby  as- 
ever  had  been  seen.  I  was  proud  of  him — I  was  anxious 
that  every  one  i^ould  admire  him.  And  the  first  day 
aiter  our  arrival,  being  in  expectation  of  a  large  party  at 
dinner,  I  desired  that  he  might  be  brought  down  when 
the  cloth  was  drawn. 

"  You  will  permit  me,  my  love,  to  direct  that  AugU£K 
tti  shall  be  brought  with  him,"  said  Lady  Roxeter^ 
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I  Started  at  this  Hiiggestion,  and  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  »\w  vouUi  get  nic  to  acquiescie.  At  length  I 
CMMisidtTttl  lliul  the  hoy  could  not  be  kept  back  for  ever; 
and  that,  ptThaps,  the  pnsent  wju»  the  best  time  to  intro- 
duce him ;  when,  if  there  was  any  thing  singular  in  the 
elder  brother,  Iht;  younger  would  be  present  to  draw  off 
the  attention  of  the  company. 

I  liad  not  seen  Augnstus,  even  at  a  distance,  for  seve- 
ral months ;  and  I  had  no  idea  what  kind  of  appearance 
he  would  make. 

The  hour  at  length  came,  the  dessert  and  wine  were 
set  on  the  table,  the  door  was  opc'uod,  and  two  neat 
young  women  appeared,  one  of  whom  carried  the  infant, 
and  the  other  led  his  elder  brother.  My  sister's  son,  a 
great  boy  at  that  time  of  five  or  six  years  of  age,  finished 
the  procession.  My  eye  instantly  fixed  on  the  Lillipu- 
tian Lord  Bellamy ;  the  little  man  with  the  great  name ; 
and  I  saw  an  exceedingly  delicate  child,  with  features 
perfectly  regular,  and  a  complexion  of  almost  transpa- 
rent purity ;  but  having,  in  a  slight  degree,  something 
of  that  appearance  which  commonly  attends  persons 
who  arc  deformed.  He  was  at  that  time  in  his  fourth 
year,  but  looked  much  younger.  He  was  dressed  with 
minute  care,  in  a  sort  of  robe  richly  trimmed  ;  and  bis 
hair  hung  in  bright  golden  clusters  around  his  face  and 
neck.  He  seemed  a  timid  child;  and  his  first  motion, 
on  entering  the  door  and  beholding  the  company,  was  to 
turn  back  and  endeavour  to  make  his  escape ;  but,  on 
being  intercepted  by  his  attendant,  and,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment seeing  Lady  Roxeter,  he  darted  towards  her  like 
an  arrow  from  a  bow,  and  with  the  activity  of  a  squirrel 
had  mounted  on  her  lap  before  a  moment  had  expired. 
There,  as  from  a  tried  place  of  security,  he  gazed  around 
on  the  company,  and  then,  looking  up  to  his  mother,  his 
whole  face  lighted  up  with  a  smile  which  would  not 
have  disgraced  a  cherub.  It  was  a  scene  which  every 
one  felt.  The  hardest  hearts  in  the  company  were  sof- 
tened, with  the  exception  of  one  only ;  and  the  blushes 
which  rose  in  the  cheeks  of  the  beautiful  stepdame,  with 
the  tears  that  stole  into  her  lovely  eyes,  seemed  to  say, 
"  This  moment  pays  for  all  my  cares  and  fatigues." 

I  never  saw  Mr.  Helmly  so  taken  by  surprise  as  he 
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was  on  this  occasion.  He  looked  at  Lady  Roxeter  as 
if  he  could  have  knelt  down  and  worshipped  her.  And 
Sir  Berkley  Greaves,  an  old  gentleman  who  sat  next  to 
her — by  the  by,  the  same  worthy  personage  who  had 
come  forward  so  busily  in  the  affair  of  the  cards — pro- 
posed that  we  should  drink  Lord  Bellamy's  health  in  a 
bumper,  and  that  the  ladies  should  not  be  excused.  And 
this  being  done  with  hearty  good-will,  every  one  turned 
to  look  at  the  other  blooming  and  sparkling  cherub  in 
my  arms. 

This  nursery-scene  was  not  prolonged  more  than  a 
few  minutes.  The  children  were  speedily  dismissed, 
but  not  so  the  impression  which  had  been  made  upon 
the  company.  For  from  that  time  Mr.  Helmly  became 
a  Warm  and  open  advocate  of  Lady  Roxeter.  In  a  con- 
versation which  I  had  with  him  many  years  afterwards, 
he  told  me  that  he  dated  the  commencement  of  his  bet- 
ter state  from  that  moment  of  glorious  triumph  of  Chris- 
tian principles  and  tender  afiecting  feelings  of  tiie  affec- 
tionate stepdame. 

I  shall  take  occasion  in  this  place  to  give  Mr.  Helmly's 
own  account  of  the  case. 

"  I  never,"  said  he,  "  had  seen  religion,  excepting  in 
connexion  with  low  and  coarse  manners.  I  had  never 
viewed  an  exhibition  of  its  effects  among  the  young, 
the  lovely,  and  the  elegant.  I  had  always  associat- 
ed it,  in  my  own  mind,  with  low  life  and  vulgarity. 
Lady  Roxeter  had  always  inspired  me  with  respect,  and 
I  had  thought  her  beautiful ;  but  when  I  saw  how  she 
had  been  enabled  to  triumph  over  all  unkind  and  selfish 
feelings  in  her  conduct  towards  her  stepson;  when  I 
read  in  the  manner  of  the  child  the  various  private  kind- 
nesses by  which  his  young  heart  had  been  drawn  to- 
wards her ;  I  began  to  see  that  there  must  be  something 
more  in  religion  than  I  had  conceived ;  and  I  resolved, 
in  order  to  satisfy  my  mind  on  this  subject,  that  I  would 
read  my  Bible  with  attention ;  that,  in  short,  I  would 
seek  into  the  mine  from  which  I  had  seen  such  treasures 
drawn.  And  having  received  this  desire,  I  trust  from 
above,  I  began  to  read  my  Bible,  and  then  to  pray  over 
it,  and,  after  awhile,  to  withdraw  myself  from  society. 
And  circumstances  favouring  me,  I  became  more  and 
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more  secluded  from  the  company  which  had  formerly 
mjured  me.  And  thus,  from  step  to  step,  I  was  conduct- 
ed to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  to  utter  self-abhor- 
rence and  self-loathing,  and  to  an  entire  hopelessness  of 
being  ever  able  to  make  up  for  the  evil  I  had  done  in 
my  parish,  and  to  you,  my  pupil.  And  then  again  Lady 
Roxeter  became  my,  leading  star,  by  guiding  me  to  the 
Saviour ;  and  by  showing  me  where  true  peace  and  hap- 
piness were  to  be  found." 

Such  was  Mr.  Helmly's  confession. — And  now  to  ra- 
turn  to  my  own  immediate  story. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  that  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  children  ailer  dinner  had  taken  place  on  a 
Sunday.  After  coffee  in  the  drawing-room  this  same  even- 
ing, cards  were  proposed,  as  usual,  by  my  sister.  I  had 
vowed  never  again  to  play  for  more  than  a  certain  sum, 
but  I  had  not  forsworn  cards  entirely.  I  was  according- 
ly quite  ready  to  join  the  proposed  party;  and  was 
therefore  both  surprised  and  disappointed  when  I  found 
that  Lady  Seaforth  could  not  muster  a  party.  Lady 
Roxeter  had  walked  out  of  the  room  the  moment  the 
cards  were  called  for.  Mr.  Helmly  had  done  the  same^ 
and  Sir  Berkeley  declined  cutting  in. 

My  sister  looked  amazed,  but  commanded  herself  till 
the  company  had  taken  their  leave ;  and  then  bursting 
forth  in  high  indignation,  "  Roxeter,"  she  said,  "  are  you 
become  a  bigot  since  your  illness  ?"  But,  not  waiting 
for  an  answer,  she  added,  "  I  dare  say  you  are  quite 
right :  but  I  do  beg  that  you  will  be  judicious,  and  not 
expose  yourself  by  too  hurried  a  conversion.  Learn 
prudence,  and  foresight,  and  discretion  from  Lady  Rox- 
eter !  Really,  I  never  was  convinced  of  her  sagacity  till 
this  day !  A  careless,  thoughtless,  straight-forward  crear 
ture,  like  myself,  must  bow  profoundly  to  such  marvel- 
lous wisdom  and  foresight !" 

"  Please  to  explain  yourself,  Lady  Seaforth ;  you  are 
as  enigmatical  as  the  sphinx,"  I  said. 

"  Not  at  all  so,"  she  replied ;  "  I  am  far  from  enigma- 
tical ;  I  am  too  straight-forward.  But  what  could  be 
more  wise  and  prudent  in  the  second  lady  of  Lord  Rox- 
eter than  to  lose  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  gain  the  af- 
fections of  the  son  of  the  first,  the  heir  of  the  honours 
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and  estates  of  his  father ;  and,  by  so  doing,  to  win  to 
herself  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  world  ?" 

"Why,  surely,  Juliana,"  I  exclaimed,  "you  cannot 
suppose  that  Lady  Roxeter  had  such  views  as  these 
when  she  took  the  part  of  a  dying  baby  ?  No  one  sup- 
posed that  the  child  would  have  lived  when  she  .took 
him  in  hand." 

"  A  dying  baby !"  repeated  Juliana ;"  "  baby,  indeed ! 
a  boy  of  two  years  old,  and  one  who  had  exhibited  the 
constitution  of  a  Hercules !  As  to  the  distortion  of  his 
back,  deformed  persons  are  commonly  known  to  outlive 
all  their  generation.  Show  me  a  deformed  person,  and 
I  will  show  you  oiie  who  is  likely  to  outlive  us  all." 

I  stormed  and  raved  at  her ;  but  I  nevertheless  imbib- 
ed so  much  of  the  poison  she  desired  to  insinuate  as  the 
most  malevolent  person  could  have  wished ;  and  when 
I  next  met  Lady  Roxeter,  it  was  in  an  ill  humour. 

As  the  summer  advanced,  we  filled  our  house ;  and 
in  the  autumn  came  two  actresses  from  town,  who  set 
us  all  on  fire  for  theatrical  amusements.  We  had  also  a 
visit  from  a  Madame  de  Clarcie,  a  widow  of  a  certain 
age,  with  whom  my  sister  had  formed  an  intimacy  in 
Paris ;  and  who,  by  her  flatteries,  her  follies,  and  her 
levities,  obtained  an  influence  over  me  which  would 
hardly  be  believed  by  persons  who  have  not  felt  the 
same  sort  of  fascination. 

When  this  lady  first  rose  on  the  hemisphere  of  Hart- 
lands,  and  was  brought  in  contrast  with  Lady  Roxeter, 
I  should  as  easily  have  anticipated  the  greatest  miracle 
as  have  allowed  myself  to  suppose  it  could  have  b6<^ 
possible  that  I  should  have  been  drawn  aside  from  my 
allegiance  to  my  lovely  wife  by  such  a  creature  as  this. 
But  the  downward  road  is  easy.  I  had  given  a  rein  to 
my  evil  passions ;  I  found  it  more  soothing  to  these  to 
hearken  to  the  flatteries  of  this  vicious  woman,  than  to 
raise  my  sentiments  and  feelings  to  the  standard  of  Lady 
Roxeter ;  and  the  small  and  almost  imperceptible  sepa- 
ration, which  at  first  existed  between  us,  was  become, 
before  the  end  of  this  season  an  almost  impassable  gulf. 
Yet  I  could  not  perceive  how  far  lady  Roxeter  wag 
aware  of  my  coldness.  Her  manner  was  always  calm 
and  polite  when  in  company;  and  when  we  were  alone 
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toircll»rr,  she  was  afTectionatc;  but  it  was  evidently  th6 
atfi  rtioii  of  one  who  had  a  large  share  of  fear  mingled 
ill  tiic  composition. 

Stran£[c  to  say,  this  manner  did  not  please  me,  because 
it  Ifft  me  nothing  to  complain  of;  and,  having  opened 
my  mind  on  the  subject  of  her  behaviour  to  my  sister, 
addiufi,  that  I  would  rather  be  quarrelled  with  than  be 
treated  with  such  entire  politeness  and  propriety  ;  she  re- 
plitxl,  that  I  might  as  well  make  myself  perfectly  con- 
tented, lliat  Lady  Koxeter  was  what  she  had  first  conceiv- 
ed— a  more  wax  doll — a  quiet  sort  of  domestic  animal, 
who,  provided  she  had  meat,  and  drink,  and  clothing, 
M'anted  nothing  else,  and  had  no  other  hopes  or  desires. 

"  How  is  this  ?"  I  said ;  "  did  you  not,  but  a  short  time 
8inc(i  tell  me  that  she  was  long-sighted,  and  never  lost 
the  view  of  her  own  interest  ?" 

My  sister  laughed,  and  replied,  "  That  must  be  a  dull 
animal  indeed  which  cannot  discern  where  the  best  pas- 
ture is.  But  indeed,  brother,  you  must  not  consult  me 
on  tliese  subjects  ;  if  you  cannot  manage  your  own  wife, 
I  am  sure  I  cannot  do  it  for  you.  And,  really,  T  think 
you  ought  to  be  very  well  content :  a  woman  who  was 
more  attached  to  your  fine  face  would  not  sit  down  so 
quietly  and  so  calmly  to  witness  all  your  vagaries  and 
f  irtations  as  poor  Lady  Roxeter  does.  So  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  remember  that  you  might  be  worse  off. 
And  come,  now,"  she  added,  "  let  us  consider  what  piece 
we  shall  act  when  the  whole  of  our  party  is  assembled. 
Shall  it  be  '  The  Distressed  Husband  ?'— I  thmk  there  is 
such  a  comedy — and  you  shall  act  the  hero;  and  fret,  and 
fume,  and  stamp,  and  rant,  because  you  cannot  put  your 
wife  out  of  humour,  or  induce  her  to  forget  her  manners." 

"  Pshaw  P  I  said,  "  no  more  of  this  nonsense !"  and  I 
looked  in  a  large  mirror,  near  which  I  was  standing, 
and  added,  "  Well,  if  I  cannot  find  the  means  of  attach- 
ing my  wife  to  me,  I  need  not  die  of  despair ;  I  am  not 
quite  such  a  wretch  as  to  apprehend  that  others  may 
not  like  me ;"  and  thus  ended  our  conversation. 

From  that  period,  I  may  reckon  that  I  plunged  more 
and  more  deeply  into  every  species  of  dissipation.  We 
converted  a  very  large  dining-room  into  a  theatre,  and 
fixed  on  the  first  play  which  we  were  to  act    It  was 
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*^The  School  for  Scandal;"  and  I,  of  course,  was  ihe 
hero.  We  also  chose  a  farce,  in  which  was  a  pretty, 
simple,  female  character,  a  sort  of  peasants;  and  Mar 
dame  de  Clarcie  insisted  upon  it,  that  Lady  Roxcier 
would  be  the  very  thing,  if  she  would  condescend  to 
take  the  part.  My  sister  immediately  said  that  she  was 
quite  certain  that  no  one  would  be  able  to  make  her  use 
such  condescension ;  and  I  immediately  asserted  that  I 
both  'could  and  would.  My  sister  dared  me  to  it ;  and 
we  made  a  bet  of  five  guineas  on  the  subject,  my  sister 
being  bound  in  honour  not  to  interfere. 

I  was  half  sorry  when  I  had  used  this  bravado ;  fear- 
ing that  I  should  have  some  difficulty  in  executing  what 
I  had  undertaken,  though  I  never  doubted  my  ultimate 
success.  However,  I  lost  no  time ;  but,  being  told  that 
Lady  Roxeter  had  walked  out  into  the  shrubbery,  I  fol- 
lowed her,  with  the  farce  in  my  hand :  and  soon  found 
her  alone  with  a  book,  in  a  retired  root-house.  She 
smiled  when  she  saw  me,  and  made  some  remarks  on 
the  beautiful  tints  of  autumn  shed  from  a  wood  scene, 
over  a  wide  piece  of  water  directly  opposite. 

After  some  indifferent  conversation,  I  opened  my  er- 
rand to  her,  told  her  that  we  had  arranged  all  our  charac- 
ters for  our  representation,  and  depended  on  her  for  that 
of  Phebe  in  the  farce. 

She  heard  me  through  in  silence,  but  I  could  not  see 
her  face  on  account  of  her  bonnet ;  and  then  answered, 
"When  a  husband's  judgment  is  opposed  to  his  ex- 
pressed wishes,  how  ought  a  wife  to  act  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean.  Lady  Roxeter,"  I  asked. 

"  That  the  Earl  of  Roxeter,"  she  replied,  cannot  possi- 
bly judge  it  right  for  his  wife  to  take  a  part  in  a  comedy 
among  professed  actresses,  and  before  a  large  audience ; 
and  that  therefore  his  lady  will  serve  him  best  in  the 
end  by  declining  so  to  do,  though  he  may  have  been 
persuaded  to  make  the  request." 

"  Am  I  to  understand  by  this.  Lady  Roxeter,"  I  said, 
"  that  you  will  not  acquiesce  with  ray  wishes  ?"  •  . 

"  Not  vnU  not,"  she  answered,  "  but  cannotP 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  that  I  insist  upon  it,"  I  replied.  "  If 
you  will  point  out  any  one  pursuit  of  mine  in  which  you 
do  not  refuse  to  take  a  part,  I  will  excuse  you  in  this 
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particular.  But,  witliout  further  words,  do  yon  or  do 
you  not  intend,  in  this  instance,  to  set  my  commandfl  at 
defiiince  ?" 

Siie  made  no  answer. 

I  iiswi  some  rough  words,  and  bade  her  speak  out. 

**  1  cannot  obey  you  in  this  particular,"  she  replied. 

'*  And  wherefore,  Madam?— out  with  it  all." 

''  You  did  not  expect  that  I  should,  my  Lord :  yon 
would  have  been  surprised  if  I  had,"  she  answered.  And 
then,  bursting  into  tears,  "  Oh  my  husband !  my  dear, 
dear  husband!  when,  when  will  you  see  me  as  I  am? 
when  shall  we  be  again  as  we  once  were  ?" 

"When  you  know  how  to  obey,  Madam,"  I  said, 
"and  understand  this — I  shall  judge  of  your  love  and 
obedience  by  your  acquiescence  in  the  wishes  at  this 
time  expressed  by  me.  Let  me  know,  this  evening, 
what  your  determination  is." 

"  If  I  alter  my  mind,  my  Lord,"  she  replied,  "be  as- 
sured that  I  will  inform  you ;  but  if  I  am  silent,  do  not 
attribute  it  to  obstinacy,  or  to  want  of  affection.  I  know 
that  I  owe  you  the  duty  of  obedience ;  and,  when  your 
commands  do  not  interfere  with  higher  obligations,  you 
never  shall  have  reason  to  complain  of  me." 

"  And  pray,"  I  asked,  "what  higher  obligations  have 
you  than  those  whicli  5^ou  owe  to  me?" 

"  My  duty  to  God,"  slie  answered,  calmly,  "  is  supe- 
rior to  any  I  can  owe  to  man." 

"  And  pray,"  I  asked,  "  what  sin  is  there  in  taking  a 
part  in  an  innocent  farce  ?" 

"  None,  my  Lord,"  she  replied,  "  none  that  I  know  of; 
but  there  is  a  sin  in  disguising  our  Christian  profession 
by  inconsistent  conduct." 

"  And  pray,"  I  demanded,  "  who  is  to  judge  of  what 
is  inconsistent  in  my  wife  ?  and  who  has  a  right  to  make 
comments  on  her  conduct,  if  I  am  satisfied." 

"  Consult  your  own  judgment,  my  Lord,"  she  an- 
swered, "  and  you  will  at  once  see  that  I  could  not  obey 
you  in  this  instance,  without  lowering  myself^  not  only 
as  a  Christian,  but  as  your  wife,  and  the  mother  of  your 
children." 

"  Then  perhaps  you  think  that  I  am  lowering  myself 
by  taking  a  part  in  the  proposed  representation  ?'' 
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She  was  silent. 

"  Speak !"  I  said :  "  why  don't  you  speak?* 

"  I  will  then,  since  you  desire  it,"  she  answered ;  and, 
without  further  hesitation,  she  again  pressed  me  closely 
on  the  subject  of  religion ;  intimating  to  me,  that  it  was 
of  no  use  for  her  to  differ  with  me  on  minor  points, 
when  our  whole  views  of  life  were  entirely  different. 

I  was  provoked  at  this,  and  asked  her  what  she  meant 

She  answered  me  with  that  sort  of  calm  decision  which 
indicates  a  mind  made  up  to  endure  all  consequences ; 
and  then  proceeded  to  declare  where  our  designs  in  life 
wholly  disagreed.  She  made  it  appear,  that  it  was  her 
earnest  desire  to  promote  the  real  honour  and  welfare, 
not  only  of  the  family,  but  of  all  dependent  on  it,  or  in- 
fluenced by  it ;  and  that  she  considered  real  prosperity 
consisted,  not  in  the  favour  of  man,  but  of  God.  And 
then,  without  regarding  my  frequent  attempts  to  inter- 
rupt her,  or  heeding  my  unmannerly  comments,  she 
proceeded  to  give  me  such  a  view  of  the  only  way  ap- 
pointed to  render  sinful  man  acceptable  to  God,  that 
notwithstanding  my  determined  wickedness,  I  was 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  scheme  of  salvation,  and 
its  wonderful  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  a  man ;  and  for 
a  moment  the  idea  passed  across  my  mind  that  I  would 
become  a  Christian  some  time  or  other.  But  the  thought 
was  momentary ;  my  convictions  passed  away  as  a  flash 
of  lightning  in  a  summer  evening ;  and,  jealous  of  my 
authority  as  a  husband,  I  broke  out  with  violence,  callea 
my  wife  a  bigoted  fool,  and  walked  away  in  such  a  hu- 
mour as  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  describe. 

r  was  gloriously  sulky  at  dinner ;  and  my  sister  aug- 
mented my  ill-humour  by  whispering,  "  You  are  trem- 
bling, I  see,  for  your  authority  as  a  husband." 

In  the  drawing-room,  after  dinner,  we  were  very  busy 
with  our  theatrical  arrangements,  and  the  question  arose 
with  the  two  actresses,  who  were  present,  respecting  the 
character  of  Phebe ;  on  which,  Madame  de  Clarcie  ad- 
dressing Lady  Roxeter,  every  one  present  united  in  en- 
treating her  to  undertake  it.  She  disengaged  herself 
from  these  entreaties  by  saying  that  she  should  not  dis- 
grace them  by  her  gaucherie  ;  and  then  suddenly  quit- 
ted the  room,  and  appeared  no  more  that  evening  in  the 
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drawing-room ;  but  I  sought  her  in  her  own  apartments, 
and  we  had  a  very  lively  discussion ;  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  she  told  me  plainly  she  would  not  do  what  she 
thought  decidedly  ^vrong :  though,  to  escape  my  anger, 
Which,  she  added,  was  what  she  dreaded  more  than  that 
of  any  other  earthly  thing,  and  next  in  degree  to  the  re- 

S roaches  of  her  own  conscience.  We  parted  mutually 
issatisfied.  I  left  her  in  tears — hastened  to  my  sister — 
threw  my  five  guineas  into  her  lap — and  swore,  that,  if 
my  wife  would  not  grant  me  her  obedience,  she  should 
never  again  be  the  object  of  my  affection. 

There  was  from  that  time  for  many  long  months,  as  it 
were  a  zone  of  ice  between  me  and  my  wife ;  and  though 
she  sometimes  endeavoured  to  melt  the  ice  by  her  smiles, 
yet  those  forced  smiles,  proceeding  from  a  saddened 
heart,  were  wholly  inefficient  even  to  thaw  the  bare  ex- 
terior of  the  hardened  surface. 

In  the  mean  time,  our  theatrical  preparations  went 
on,  and  we  had  several  dressed  rehearsals  preparatory 
to  our  public  nights,  when  we  expected  large  parties  of 
the  neighbouring  gentry.  Whether  Lady  Roxeter  was 
or  was  not  present  at  these  rehearsals  I  know  not,  and 
never  inquired.  I  was  too  busy  with  my  own  concerns, 
and  too  sullen  to  ask  questions ;  but  I  was  somewhat 
curious  to  know  whether  she  would  honour  us  with  her 
company  at  the  public  representations.  But  fortune,  as 
I  profanely  said,  favoured  her  on  this  occasion  ;  for  Lady 
Daurien  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  required  the  imme- 
diate attendance  of  her  granddaughter,  who  set  off  di- 
rectly on  receiving  the  summons,  and  remained  several 
days  at  her  grandfather's. 

During  her  absence,  we  not  only  gave  two  admired 
representations  at  Hartlands,  but  we  undertook  to  repre- 
sent the  same  comedy  and  farce  in  the  nearest  town,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  strolling  company  there,  which  had  lent 
us  some  assistance  in  our  exhibition  at  Hartlands ;  and 
we  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  a  bill  printed,  expressing 
such  and  such  characters  by  a  gentleman,  and  such  and 
such  by  a  lady  from  Dniry-Lane,  &c.  &c.;  my  sister, 
however,  having  the  prudence  to  employ  one  of  the 
London  ladies  in  her  place. 

It  was  the  day  after  this  bill  was  printed,  yet  some 
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days  still  before  the  exhibition  was  to  take  place,  that, 
in  riding  over  the  park,  I  saw  Lady  Roxeter's  carriage 
driving  in  from  her  grandfather's.  The  children  had 
been  sent,  with  their  nurses,  to  fetch  her,  and  were  with 
her  in  the  coach.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  she  stopt  the 
carriage,  and  alighted,  begging  me  to  do  the  same.  Her 
air  was  sad,  perhaps  the  more  so  from  the  impression  of 
the  scene  of  sickness  in  which  she  had  passed  the  few 
last  days,  but  she  appeared  composed  and  determined. 
She  looked,  as  I  before  observed,  like  one  who  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  the  performance  of  a  certain  duiy  at  all 
hazards.  I  would  have  passed  her  by  with  a  simple  in- 
quiry after  her  health ;  but  she  would  not  be  so  put  off. 
"I  am  particularly  anxious  to  speak  with  you,  my 
Lord,"  she  said :  "  I  request,  that  I  may  for  once  be 
heard ;  I  have  something  of  importance  to  say." 

I  sprang  from  my  horse,  and  gave  the  bridle  to  my 
groom,  and  stood  till  the  carriage,  &c.  had  passed  on. — 
She  then,  laying  her  hand  on  my  arm,  began  a  very 
earnest  and  affectionate  expostulation  with  me  on  what 
I  was  about  to  do,  viz.  to  appear  in  public  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  stage-player.  It  may  be  easily  supposed  what 
she  said ;  every  reader  may  understand  what  might  be 
urged  against  an  act  of  this  kind  in  any  man  calling 
himself  a  gentleman.  I  attempted  several  times  to  in- 
terrupt her ;  but  she  would  not  hear  me  till  she  had  said 
all  she  designed  to  say ;  and  then,  turning  from  me  with 
inimitable  grace,  and  wiping  away  those  tears  she  had 
endeavoured  to  repress,  she  indulged  an  agony  of  grie^ 
while  her  sobs  seemed  almost  to  choke  her. 

I  stood  like  a  fool ;  I  attempted  to  speak,  but  did  not 
succeed.  At  length,  rousing  myself  from  the  astonish- 
ment which  this  scene  had  excited,  "  Lady  Roxeter,"  I 
said,  "you  are  jealous." 

*•  No,"  she  replied,  "  no,  Theodore,  I  am  not  jealous. 
Well  I  know  that  not  one  of  these  women  with  whom 
you  associate  possesses  that  place  in  your  affections 
which  your  wife  has.  You  may  be  cold  to  me ;  but  it 
is  not  because  any  other  woman  has  your  heart.  This 
I  know,  that  you  cannot  cease  to  honour  and  respect  me 
until  I  cease  to  deserve  that  honour  and  respect." 

"  You  speak  with  confidence,  Lady  Roxeter,"  I  said* 
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"  I  speak  as  I  feel,"  she  answered :  "  I  am  not  jea- 
lous." 

"  Yon  are  mistaken,"  I  replied ;  "  you  are  jealous,  and 
It  is  of  Madnmi;  de  Clarcie."  ! 

Soinclhing  like  scorn  sal  upon  her  beautiful  lip,  which  ■ 

passi'd   away  immediately,  and  gave  way  to  a  milder  i 

expression.  "  No,"  she  said,  "  I  am  not  jealous  of  poor 
Madame  de  Clarcie ;  jealousy  and  pity  will  not  unite  in 
the  same  breast.  I  pity  that  poor  woman,  and  I  wish 
her  well.  Kut  it  little  matters  what  I  .feel ;  only  this 
cmce  hear  me,  my  Tlieodore,  and  hearken  to  my  plead- 
ings:" and  she  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm  again,  and 
looked  at  me  earnestly. 

At  that  moment,  my  sister  and  a  party  of  ladies  ap- 
peared in  sight,  advancing  along  an  avenue.  I  started 
from  Lady  Roxeter,  motioned  to  my  groom  to  lead  up 
my  horse,  mounted  in  all  speed,  and  tried  to  forget  aU 
that  my  affectionate  eounscUor  had  said  to  me ;  neither 
did  I  permit  her  pleadings  to  have  any  effect  in  pre- 
venting my  appearance  in  public  in  the  character  of 
Charles  Surface. 

And  now,  having  entered  somewhat  fully  on  the 
erents  of  one  period  of  my  life,  I  must  pass  over  some 
sncceeding  years  more  succinctly. 

In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  Lady  Roxeter  brought 
me  a  daughter,  whom  we  called  Laura ;  and  from  that 
time  for  many  years  I  scarcely  spent  two  months  toge- 
ther at  home.  I  visited  London,  Brighton,  Paris,  and 
other  gay  places ;  and,  when  at  home,  had  my  house 
overflowing  witli  company.  But  my  fortune,  owing  to 
my  two  marriages,  being  almost  princely,  (for,  soon 
after  Laura's  birth.  Lady  Roxeter  came  to  her  whole 
fortune,  by  the  death  of  her  grandfather  and  grandmo- 
ther,) I  contrived  never  to  exceed  my  annual  income ; 
though  perhaps  I  rather  owed  this  to  the  prudence  and 
moderation  of  Lady  Roxeter  than  to  my  own  care,  for  I 
spared  nothing  which  I  thought  might  mmister  to  my 
personal  indulgence. 

In  the  mean  time  my  sister  commonly  moved  about 
with  me ;  having  no  other  settled  home  but  Hartlands, 
where  she  never  liked  to  be  when  I  was  absent.  Her 
0on  was  sent,  soon  after  the  birth  of  Laura,  to  a  public 
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school,  and  we  generally  saw  him  twice  a  year;  on 
which  occasions  I  never  failed  to  predict  that  he  would 
make  his  mother's  heart  ache ;  a  prediction  which  al- 
ways excited  her  mirth,  as  she  took  it  for  a  compliment 
to  the  boy's  spirit. 

It  was  when  this  boy  was  in  his  eleventh  year,  Lord 
Bellamy  in  his  ninth,  Theodore  in  his  seventh,  and  Lau- 
ra in  her  sixth,  that  we  all  met  at  Hartlands :  after  I  had 
been  absent  on  the  Continent  for  many  months.  It  was 
the  Christmas  season,  and  my  sister  had  suggested  to 
me  that  1  ought  to  take  the  education  of  my  sons  under 
consideration.  "  As  to  Lord  Bellamy,"  she  said,  "  there 
is  still  about  him  a  tendency  to  deformity,  and  he  would 
probably  be  made  a  laughing-stock,  at  a  public  school  5 
you  may  as  well  let  him  stay  at  home  with  his  stepmo- 
ther for  the  present,  and  learn  to  hem  cambric.  But  you 
must  not  suffer  our  noble  Theodore — your  own  boy — to 
be  ruined ;  you  must  be  steady,  brother,  in  this  particu- 
lar, and  let  him  go  from  home  immediately."  She  then 
mentioned  a  place  near  town,  where  Lord  Seaforth  had 
been  for  two  years,  and  promised  to  arrange  every  thing 
for  me  respecting  the  school;  "that  is,"  she  added,  with 
a  smile,  "  if  I  could  make  his  doting  mother  consent  to 
part  with  him." 

This  conversation  took  place  on  our  journey  from 
town  to  Hartlands ;  and  1  promised  my  sister  that  I 
would  act  upon  her  suggestions. 

Lady  Roxeter  had  long  been  accustomed  to  see  me  go 
and  return  without  using  any  expressions  of  kindness  to- 
wards herself.  We  were,  indeed,  become  a  perfectly  fa- 
shionable husband  and  wife ;  though,  to  do  her  justice, 
all  the  coldness  was  on  my  side.  I  felt  I  had  injured 
her,  and  her  presence  made  me  very  uncomfortable ;  but 
I  was  too  proud  to  betray  my  feelings.  Every  advance, 
therefore,  which  she  made  towards  an  expression  of  af- 
fection was  met  with  indifference ;  and  all  her  kindness 
driven  back  upon  herself.  I  can  hardly  conceive  a  more 
determinately  cruel  conduct  than  mine,  and  that  for 
such  a  succession  of  years  as  might,  it  would  be  thought, 
have  worn  out  the  affection  of  any  woman. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  Christmas  meeting,  there 
would  have  been  some  little  revivals  of  affection;  our 
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children  would  have  drawn  lis  a  liitle  nearer  to  each 
other ;    for  there  never  were  two  finer  children  than 
Theodore  and  Laura,  or  more  simple  and  amiable  little 
creatures  than  they  were  at  tlial  time ;  had  I  not,  al- 
most immediately  on  my  arrival,  informed  Lady  Roxe- 
ter  that  it  was  my  determination  to  send  Theodore  to 
0ch(N)].     "He  is  a  fine  fellow.  Lady  Roxeter,"  I  saidj 
"and,  so  far,  it  is  all  well.    But  he  must  now  leave 
home ;  women  do  not  know  how  to  manage  boys — they 
make  perfect  milksops  of  them.    At  Theodore's  age,  I 
myself  should  have  ventured  to  mount  any  horse  in  my 
fkther's  stud,  and  could  out-bully  any  groom  in  his  sta- 
ble; and  that  was,  because  I  was  left  to  go  where  I 
would,  and  say  what  I  would,  and  had  no  kind  of  petti- 
coat discipline  exercised  over  me.    To  school,  therefore, 
Theodore  must  go:  it  is  a  decided  thing;  and  my  sister 
takes  him  to  town  when  she  returns  with  Seaforth." 

Lady  Roxeter  was  mute  when  she  first  heard  this  de- 
cree ;  and  then,  when  able  to  speak,  she  begged  aftd  en- 
treated for  a  little  delay;  suggested  other  plans,  and 
even  wept ;  yea,  she  would  have  knelt,  I  am  sure,  had 
there  been  a  chance  of  success. 

But  I  was  determined,  and  I  told  her  I  would  have 
the  management  of  my  own  son ;  adding,  that,  for  the 
present,  she  might  act  as  she  pleased  with  Lord  Bella- 
my; but  that  I  certainly  should  presently  interfere  in 
his  case  also,  and  should  send  him  to  a  public  school  as 
soon  as  his  health  was  sufficiently  strong :  in  the  mean 
time,  Mr.  Helmly  might  teach  him  his  L^tin  accidence. 

Mr.  Helmly  was  not  present;  for  I  should  have  in- 
formed my  reader  that  he  no  longer  resided  at  the  Hall, 
but  in  the  parsonage-house. 

"  Mr.  Helmly  has  begun  Latin  already  with  Augus- 
tus," said  Lady  Roxeter ;  "  and  might  he  not  begin  with 
Theodore,  and  thus  preclude  the  necessity  of  his  leaving 
home  immediately  ?" 

"We  will  not  discuss  that  matter  again,  Lady  Roxe- 
ter," I  replied :  "  the  point  has  been  once  determined  ; 
it  shall  not,  therefore,  if  you  please,  be  agitated  again." 
And  I  turned  to  my  sister  and  introduced  some  other 
subject. 

The  cold  and  haughty  manner  in  which  this  matter 
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was  settled,  as  far  as  I  was  ever  able  to  judge,  made  a 
deeper  impression  on  the  heart  of  Lady  Roxeter  than  the 
years  of  unkindness  which  had  gone  before.  It  was  long 
after  that  period  before  she  had  recovered  herself  enough 
to  endeavour  even  to  smile  upon  me;  and  well  did  I 
deserve  this.  I  will  not  say  that  I  did  not  feel  it ;  but  I 
had  deprived  her  of  her  chief  earthly  enjoyment ;  I  had 
stabbed  her  to  the  deepest  recesses  of  her  heart.  Her 
principal  delight,  since  her  arrival  at  Hartlands,  had  been 
deriveJi  from  the  presence  of  her  children.  The  ardent 
love  with  which  Lord  Bellamy  had  returned  her  tender 
affection  had  awakened  the  warmest  feelings,  and  given 
her  the  purest  delight,  from  the  very  beginning ;  and 
her  nursery,  assuredly,  had  not  become  less  interesting 
when  the  presence  of  her  own  children  was  added  to 
that  of  her  stepson.  And  when  continually  repulsed 
and  chilled  by  my  cruel  conduct,  these  children  com- 
forted her ;  and  she  found  a  delight,  beyond  all  that  the 
world'could  supply,  in  instructing  these  little  ones  in  the 
way  of  piety ;  and  in  taking  them  with  her  to  survey 
her  favourite  flowers,  to  visit  the  lovely  scenes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hall,  and  to  call  upon  the  poor 
people. 

I  was  nbt,  indeed,  aware  of  the  subject  of  her  instruc- 
tions to  the  children ;  and,  had  I  known  it,  I  should  not 
have  approved  of  it:  but  I  felt  that  these  little  ones 
formed  her  chief  delight ;  and  it  wanted  not  much  dis- 
cernment to  perceive  that  they  were  of  importance  to 
her  comfort,  and  that  it  was  agony  to  part  with  Theo- 
dore. 

It  was  during  this  Christmas  vacation  that  I  thought 
I  first  saw  a  change  in  Mr.  Heimly.  Instead  of  being 
all  gaiety,  as  formerly,  he  was  very  serious,  and  seemed 
evidently  to  have  something  preying  upon  his  mind. 
But  he  was  little  inclined  to  open  his  heart  to  me;  and 
I  was  too  proud  to  solicit  his  confidence.  But  my  sister 
hinted  that  Lady  Roxeter  had  won  him  over  to  her 
side ;  "  as,  no  doubt,"  added  she,  "  she  will  influence  all 
your  friends,  and  children  too,  if  she  is  permitted  to 
do  it." 

"  If  you  think  so,"  I  said,  "  we  will  send  Bellamy  to 
school  with  you,  soon  after  the  Midsummer  holidays^  as 
IV-  2  S 
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I  have  promised  that  he  shall  be  left  a  little  longer  with 
Lady  Roxeter,  I  will  not  now  depart  from  my  word." 

Theodore  was  sent  to  school  at  the  same  time  that 
my  sister  went  to  London  with  her  son ;  for  Seaforth's 
school  was  beyond  London  from  Hartlands :  but  I  did 
not  see  the  parting  between  the  mother  and  son ;  and 
he  was  kept  at  school  a  whole  year  without  coming 
home ;  during  which  year,  Lord  Bellamy  was  left  with 
Lady  Roxeter,  and  was  really  grown  a  fine  boy ;  having 
almost  lost  the  defect  in  his  form.  I  was  in  the  mean 
time  much  from  Hartlands,  for  the  truth  was,  that  I  had 
formed  acquaintance  about  town,  without  whom  I  could 
scarcely  exist ;  and,  although  I  was  miserable  with  these 
people,  I  was  more  so  without  them ;  for,  at  least,  they 
helped  to  divert  my  thoughts  from  my  own  wretched 
condition.  For,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  was  al- 
ready, I  am  convinced,  a  change  passed  on  my  heart  I 
was  not  even  then  dead  in  sin :  I  had  been  entirely  so 
at  one  time  of  my  life ;  but  never  since  my  first  serious 
conversation  with  Lady  Roxeter.  From  that  period 
every  bad  action  had  been  followed  by  instant  conviction; 
and,  though  I  fought  long  and  hard,  desperately  hard, 
against  these  convictions ;  yet,  the  work  which  had  been 
begun,  through  the  intervention  of  my  beloved  wife, 
stiU  went  on,  though  long  unseen  and  unsuspected.  And 
I  could  compare  my  experience  to  nothing  so  readily  as 
to  some  mighty  bulwark,  which  appears  tb  stand  in  un- 
diminished strength  for  years  after  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion has  begun  to  sap  its  foundation.  Yet  who  could 
have  believed  that  I  was  actually  a  subject  of  divine  and 
gracious  interposition,  even  during  those  years  when  I 
seemed,  and  really  was  most  headstrong  in  the  ways  of 
wickedness? 

It  was  during  the  first  Christmas  vacation  after  Theo- 
dore had  been  a  year  at  school  that  we  all  met  again  at 
Hartlands,  and  then  I  signified  my  intention  of  sending 
Bellamy  to  school  with  Lord  Seaforth.  On  this  occasion, 
Mr.  Helmly,  no  doubt  being  urged  by  Lady  Roxeter, 
argued  the  point  most  vehemently  with  me.  He  stated, 
that  Lord  Bellamy  had  escaped  being  a  cripple  by  the 
most  tender  and  watchful  care  of  Lady  Roxeter  and  Dr. 
Simpson,  and  that  he  was  not  in  a  state  for  the  rough 
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treatment  which  he  must  experience  among  other  boys; 
and  when  lie  found  that  his  arguments  would  not  pre- 
vail, he  called  in  Dr.  Simpson  to  corroborate  his  opi- 
nions; but  all  to  no  purpose,  my  mind  was  made  up. 
Augustus  was  sent  with  Lord  Seaforth  and  Theodore 
to  their  respective  schools,  and  little  Laura  alone  left 
with  her  mother.  At  this  time  I  could  understand  no- 
thing of  the  state  of  Lady  Roxeter ;  her  manner  was 
aJmost  that  of  apathy.  She  never  departed  from  that 
politeness  which  she  had  acquired  from  education  and 
good  society;  but  she  was  extremely  silent,  and  was 
not  amused  by  company.  Her  mind  and  affections 
seemed  to  be  elsewhere  than  with  us.  Her  eyes  were 
very  red  with  weeping  the  day  the  children  went ;  but 
she  never  mentioned  their  names,  and  often  absented 
herself  from  the  company.  I  also  remarked  a  sort  of 
formality,  and,  indeed,  an  appearance  of  cold  displea- 
sure, on  the  part  of  those  servants  who  were  at  all  oc- 
cupied about  Lady  Roxeter ;  and  I  found  that  when  I 
condescended  to  jest  in  the  presence  of  any  of  the  lower 
classes  in  the  parish,  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in 
former  times,  without  any  regard  to  the  nature  or  ten- 
dency of  my  jokes,  the  young  women,  and  younger  ser- 
vant maids  especially,  looked  particularly  grave,  and 
even  displeased,  upon  me.  But  what  struck  me  most 
was,  that  I  saw  something  of  this  manner  in  Mr.  Helm- 
ly,  which  seemed  to  me  very  extraordinary. 

I  mentioned  this  to  my  sister,  who  replied,  that  she 
had  no  doubt  but  that  Lady  Roxeter  was  making  her 
party  good  against  mine ;  and  that,  when  Lord  Bella- 
my was  old  enough  to  support  her,  I  should  be  made 
to  feel  the  effects  of  these  underhand  dealings. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  at  any  rate  it  seems  that  Hartlands 
is  no  place  for  me;"  and  took  myself  off  post-haste  for 
London.  But  I  had  not  been  in  London  a  week,  when 
I  received  a  letter  to  say,  that  my  eldest  son  had  been 
knocked  down  in  an  uproar  at  school  among  the  boys, 
and  it  was  feared  was  most  materially  injured. 

He  had  received  a  blow  on  the  knee  whicli  produced 
fever  from  excessive  pain.  On  receiving  tliis  informa- 
tion, I  sent  a  surgeon  from  town  to  the  boy  ;  and,  as  I 
was  on  the  point  of  making  an  excursion  to  Brighton  for 
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I  have  promised  that  he  shall  be  left  a  little  longer  with 
Lady  Roxeter,  I  will  not  now  depart  from  my  word." 

Theodore  was  sent  to  school  at  the  same  time  that 
my  sister  went  to  Loudon  with  her  son ;  for  Seaforth's 
school  was  beyond  London  from  Hartlands :  but  I  did 
not  see  the  parting  between  the  mother  and  son;  and 
he  was  kept  at  school  a  whole  year  without  coming 
home ;  during  which  year,  Lord  Bellamy  was  left  with 
Lady  Roxeter,  and  was  really  grown  a  fine  boy ;  having 
ahnost  lost  the  defect  in  his  form.  I  was  in  the  mean 
time  much  from  Hartlands,  for  the  truth  was,  that  I  had 
formed  acquaintance  about  town,  without  whom  I  could 
scarcely  exist ;  and,  although  I  was  miserable  with  these 
people,  I  was  more  so  without  them ;  for,  at  least,  they 
helped  to  divert  my  thoughts  from  my  own  wretched 
condition.  For,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  was  al- 
ready, I  am  convinced,  a  change  passed  on  my  heart.  I 
was  not  even  then  dead  in  sin :  I  had  been  entirely  so 
at  one  time  of  my  life ;  but  never  since  my  first  serious 
conversation  with  Lady  Roxeter.  From  that  period 
every  bad  action  had  been  followed  by  instant  conviction; 
and,  though  1  fought  long  and  hard,  desperately  hard, 
against  these  convictions;  yet,  the  work  which  had  been 
begun,  through  the  intervention  of  my  beloved  wife, 
still  went  on,  though  long  unseen  and  unsuspected.  And 
I  could  compare  my  experience  to  nothing  so  readily  as 
to  some  mighty  bulwark,  which  appears  U>  stand  in  un- 
diminished strength  for  years  after  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion has  begun  to  sap  its  foundation.  Yet  who  could 
have  believed  that  I  was  actually  a  subject  of  divine  and 
gracious  interposition,  even  during  those  years  when  I 
seemed,  and  really  was  most  headstrong  in  the  ways  of 
wickedness? 

It  was  during  the  first  Christmas  vacation  after  Theo- 
dore had  been  a  year  at  school  that  we  all  met  again  at 
Hartlands,  and  then  I  signified  my  intention  of  sending 
Bellamy  to  school  with  Lord  Seaforth.  On  this  occasion, 
Mr.  Helmly,  no  doubt  being  urged  by  Lady  Roxeter, 
argued  the  point  most  vehemently  with  me.  He  stated, 
that  Lord  Bellamy  had  escaped  being  a  cripple  by  the 
most  tender  and  watchful  care  of  Lady  Roxeter  and  Dr. 
Simpson,  and  that  he  was  not  in  a  state  for  the  rough 
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treatment  which  he  must  experience  among  other  boys; 
and  when  he  found  that  his  arguments  would  not  pre- 
vail, he  called  in  Dr.  Simpson  to  corroborate  his  opi- 
nions ;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  my  mind  was  made  up. 
Augustus  was  sent  with  Lord  Seaforth  and  Theodore 
to  their  respective  schools,  and  little  Laura  alone  left 
with  her  mother.  At  this  time  I  could  understand  no- 
thing of  the  state  of  Lady  Roxeter ;  her  manner  was 
almost  that  of  apathy.  She  never  departed  from  that 
politeness  which  she  had  acquired  from  education  and 
good  society;  but  she  was  extremely  silent,  and  was 
not  amused  by  company.  Her  mind  and  affections 
seemed  to  be  elsewhere  than  with  us.  Her  eyes  were 
very  red  with  weeping  the  day  the  children  went ;  but 
she  never  mentioned  their  names,  and  often  absented 
herself  from  the  company.  I  also  remarked  a  sort  of 
formality,  and,  indeed,  an  appearance  of  cold  displea- 
sure, on  the  part  of  those  servants  who  were  at  all  oc- 
cupied about  Lady  Roxeter ;  and  I  found  that  when  I 
condescended  to  jest  in  the  presence  of  any  of  the  lower 
classes  in  the  parish,  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in 
former  times,  without  any  regard  to  the  nature  or  ten- 
dency of  my  jokes,  the  young  women,  and  younger  ser- 
vant maids  especially,  looked  particularly  grave,  and 
even  displeased,  upon  me.  But  what  struck  me  most 
was,  that  I  saw  something  of  this  manner  in  Mr.  Helm- 
ly,  which  seemed  to  me  very  extraordhiary. 

I  mentioned  this  to  my  sister,  who  replied,  that  she 
had  no  doubt  but  that  Lady  Roxeter  was  making  her 
party  good  against  mine ;  and  that,  when  Lord  Bella- 
my was  old  enough  to  support  her,  I  should  be  made 
to  feel  the  effects  of  these  underhand  dealings. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  at  any  rate  it  seems  that  Hartlands 
is  no  place  for  me;"  and  took  myself  off  post-haste  for 
London.  But  I  had  not  been  in  London  a  week,  when 
I  received  a  letter  to  say,  that  my  eldest  son  had  been 
knocked  down  in  an  uproar  at  school  among  the  boys, 
and  it  was  feared  was  most  materially  injured. 

He  had  received  a  blow  on  the  knee  which  produced 
fever  from  excessive  pain.  On  receiving  tliis  informa- 
tion, I  sent  a  surgeon  from  town  to  the  boy  ;  and,  as  I 
was  on  the  point  of  making  an  excursion  to  Brighton  for 
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a  few  days,  I  contented  myself  with  what  I  had  done. 
.But  on  my  return  to  town  I  found  another  letter,  in- 
forming me  that  the  fever  had  taken  an  alarming  turn, 
Mid  begging  me  instantly  to  come  and  see  my  child. 
But  thus  pressed,  I  could  not  decline  the  journey ;  and 
my  sister  accompanied  me,  with  the  view  of  bringing 
away  Lord  Seaforth. 

"  This  boy  will  be  a  cripple  after  all,"  I  said,  when  I 
got  into  the  carriage.  "  I  wish  we  had  left  him  with 
Lady  Roxeter,  Juliana.  He  was  not  fit  for  a  public 
school.  And  yet  he  must  be  my  heir.  I  shall  be  blamed 
for  this  accident  I  am  well  assured." 

"  If  he  survives  this  fever,  and  all  his  other  ailments, 
'  he  must  be  your  heir  it  is  true,"  she  replied ;  "  but  the 
chances  are  now  much  against  him." 

When  arrived  at  Croydon,  where  the  school  was  si- 
tuated, I  instantly  saw,  by  the  grave  face  of  Mr.  Palmer, 
the  master,  that  things  were  very  bad  with  the  bo^  and, 
therefore  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  he  was  quite 
delirious.  But  I  was  a  little  startled  when  told  that  he 
had  called  so  vehemently  for  Lady  Roxeter,  that  it  had 
been  thought  necessary  to  inform  her,  and  that  it  was 
very  probable  she  might  be  with  us  in  a  few  hours. 

I  desired  to  be  taken  to  my  son,  and  my  sister  follow- 
ed me  to  his  chamber.  We  found  him  in  a  strong  fever 
and  a  high  fit  of  delirium ;  a  nurse,  a  servant-maid,  and 
Mrs.  Palmer  being  in  attendance.  "  Here  is  your  papa 
and  your  aunt.  Lord  Bellamy,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer; 
"  your  dear  papa,  and  your  kind  aunt." 

"  No,  no,  not  dear,"  said  the  boy,  "  not  dear,  not  dear, 
hot  kind.  Go,  papa,  go,"  he  said,  looking  wildly  at  me, 
"  and  take  my  cruel  aunt  away ;  and  bring  my  mamma 
—my  own  dear  mamma — bring  my  own  mamma." 

My  sister  and  I  stood  fixed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed ;  and 
Mrs.  Palmer  said,  "  Poor  little  dear,  he  is  always  calling 
for  his  mamma.  Sometimes  it  is  his  own  very  manoma 
he  wants,  and  sometimes  your  present  lady,  my  Lord. 
We  cannot  always  tell  whom  he  means :  but  he  was 
like  one  wild  last  night,  when  the  nurse  told  him  that  his 
own  mamma  was  dead." 

It  seems  that  he  heard  these  last  words  of  Mrs.  Palmer, 
though  spoken  very  low;  and,  turning  hastily  to  her, 
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he  said,  "  Did  you  say  that  mamma  was  dead  1  Then  1 
know  who  kiUed  her.  Poor  mamma!  her  heart  wa« 
broken  when  Theodore  and  I  went  to  school.  And  you 
did  it,"  he  added,  looking  fiercely  at  his  aunt :  "  but  I 
knew  you  would  kill  her  when  I  was  sent  away.  You 
are  a  cruel  woman,  and  you  know  it." 

My  sister  gave  me  a  look,  in  which  rage  seemed  to 
struggle  with  that  self-command  which  is  habitual  with 

Eersons  in  a  certain  rank  of  life.  But  she  commanded 
er  voice  entirely  and  said,  "  Mrs.  Palmer,  we  must  ex- 
cuse the  poor  boy  now,  he  is  quite  beside  himself.  Was 
his  head  injured  by  the  fall  ?"  And  she  proposed  that  we 
should  send  for  further  advice ;  acting  the  anxious  aunt 
with  a  nicety  which,  at  another  time,  would  have  made 
me  smile :  but  the  variety  of  painful  feelings  I  endured 
at  that  moment  were  such  as  would,  at  least  with  me, 
admit  of  no  dissembling.  I  stood,  with  my  arms  folded, 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  my  son ; 
who  continued  to  look  with  a  wild  sort  of  terror  on  my 
sister,  who  was  hovering  about  him  with  a  great  appear- 
ance of  concern.  I  was  beginning  almost  to  fear  that 
she  would  overact  her  part,  when  suddenly  the  whole 
countenance  of  the  poor  boy  changed  its  expression ;  his 
eyes  were  fixed  in  one  direction,  it  was  towards  the 
door ;  he  tried  to  raise  himself  in  the  bed ;  he  extended 
his  arms,  and,  the  next  moment,  lady  Roxeter  had  rush- 
ed into  them.  I  heard  a  few  words  only :  "  My  child ! 
my  darling !  my  own  Augustus !" — "  Mamma !  mamma! 
my  own  mamma !"  and  then.  Lady  Roxeter,  looking 
round  her,  while  one  arm  still  embraced  the  child,  she 
saw  me  and  my  sister,  neither  of  whom  she  had  before 
observed.  "  My  Lord,"  she  said,  "I  am  glad  to  see  you 
here."  — 

"  I  am  equally  pleased  to  see  your  Ladyship,"  I  replied, 
with  cold  politeness :  "  and  now  that  Lord  Bellamy  is  in 
such  good  hands,  Lady  Seaforth  and  I  might  as  well  re- 
turn to  town,  we  can  be  of  no  further  use  in  this  place  ;** 
and  wishing  Mrs.  Palmer  a  good  morning,  I  walked  out 
of  the  room,  followed  by  my  sister. 

Lady  Roxeter  hastened  after  me  into  the  passage  at 
the  h^  of  the  stairs,  and  said,  "  My  Lord,  will  you  not 
stay  a  few  minutes?— I  hope  you  are  not  displeased  at 
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mj'  coming.    Stay  only  a  few  minutes ;  I  have  many 
things  to  8iiy." 

"  Displeased  !"  I  repeated ;  "  surely  your  Ladyship  is 
at  liberty  to  do  as  you  think  right  I  I  never  wish  to  put 
a  force  on  your  inclinations." 

She  took  no  notice  of  the  unkindness  of  my  answer, 
but  said,  "  If  the  dear  boy  gets  better,  would  you  wish 
me  to  take  him  down  to  Hartlands  ?" 

"  He  will  require  a  nurse  a  long  time,"  replied  Lady 
8eaforth ;  "  and,  certainly,  as  you  are  the  child's  own 
mother^  you  are  the  fittest  person  to  have  the  care  of 
him,  I^dy  Roxeter." 

"  My  Lord,"  returned  Lady  Roxeter,  "  I  would  wish 
to  have  my  directions  from  you :  you  are  the  father  of 
the  poor  child,  and  therefore  ought  to  say  what  your 
wishes  are  resi)ecting  him." 

"  After  what  I  have  just  heard,  Madam,"  I  replied, 
"after  having  been  told  by  the  boy  himself,  that  he  has 
no  regard  for  me,  and  actually  detests  his  aunt,  I,  of 
course,  should  not  think  of  interfering :  it  seems  that  he 
considers  you  to  be  his  real  mother,  and  to  you,  there- 
fore, I  commit  him." 

"Poor  child!"  she  exclaimed,  lifting  up  her  lovely 
eyes ;  "  and  does  he  consider  me  as  his  real  mother  1 
Gloved  child  !  and  am  I  not  so?  Did  I  not  become  his 
mother  when  I  joined  my  hand  and  gave  my  heart  to 
his  father  ? — that  heart,  my  Lord,"  she  added,  "  which 
is  still  devoted  to  you,  and  has  never  undergone  a 
change." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  I  answered,  coolly :  "  but,  at  least,  I 
cannot  feel  myself  obliged  to  those  who  have  set  my  son 
against  me,"  and  I  was  about  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  ex- 
planation with  Lady  Roxeter,  which  explanation  might 
most  probably  have  tended  to  a  reconciliation  ;  when  my 
sister  interfered,'  and  threw  me  again  upon  my  haughty 
reserve,  by  whispering,  "If  you -are  going  to  have  a 
scene,  excuse  my  remaining  here  to  see  you  make  your- 
self ridiculous.  Have  you  any  commands  for  town  ?  I 
shall  be  off  with  Seaforth  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  I  am  at  your  service.  Lady  Seaforth,"  I  answered  ; 
and  I  bowed  very  politely  to  my  wife,  and  walked  ofi^ 
handing  my  sister  down  we  stairs. 
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The  next  news  I  heard  of  Lord  Bellamy  was,  that 
he  was  at  Hartlands  with  Lady  Roxeter ;  and  that  he 
was  well,  as  far  as  referred  to  his  fever,  but  suflermg 
much  from  his  knee.  I  will  not  say  but  that  I  had  some 
qualms  of  conscience  on  the  occasion ;  for  the  child  eer« 
tainly  had  never  been  fit  for  a  pubUc  school.  But  my 
mind  was  immediately  after  this  diverted  from  thcM 
thoughts  by  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  of  a  very 
splendid  diplomatic  situation  on  the  Ck)ntinent  I  sliiul 
not  say  in  what  court.  This  offer  I  imm^iately  ac- 
cepted, and,  as  the  business  was  urgent,  set  off"  without 
loss  of  time;  having  previously  arranged  with  Lady 
Seaforth  to  follow  me  with  a  suitable  establishment  and 
equipage. 

I  had  been  more  hurt  by  what  had  passed  during  the 
delirium  of  Lord  Bellamy  than  I  had  chosen  to  confess : 
nevertheless,  my  feelings  at  that  time  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  lead  me  to  acquiesce  more  willingly  to  a  propo- 
sal of  my  sister,  viz.  that  we  should  take  Lord  Seaforth 
with  us,  and  my  son  Theodore,  that  they  might  acquire 
the  polite  languages  of  the  Continent;  and  that  we  should 
procure  an  elegant  classical  scholar  as  a  tutor  for  these 
boys.  "  I  cannot  think,"  said  she,  "  that  after  this  acci- 
dent Lord  Bellamy  is  ever  likely  to  be  reared :  in  that 
case,  it  will  be  of  great  importance  to  you  to  retain  the 
affections  of  Theodore,  which  could  not  be  if  he  were 
left  with  his  mother ;  for  you  saw  how  she  had  worked 
on  her  stepson,  and,  of  course,  she  will  have  much  more 
influence  on  her  own  son.  And,  therefore,  I  consider 
that  common  policy  ought  to  lead  you  to  this  measure." 

Thus  this  cruel  plan  was  determined  upon.  Theodore 
was  sent  for  from  school:  a  tutor  was  obtained,  and, 
within  a  few  months,  I  found  myself  established  with 
my  suite  in  a  princely  style,  in  a  certain  capital  on  the 
Continent,  the  name  of  which  my  reader  wiU  permit  me 
(o  omit. 

Lord  Bellamy  was  ten  years  old  when  I  left  England; 
and  I  remained  abroad,  though  not  always  in  the  same 
court,  till  he  had  entered  his  twenty-second  year:  Theo- 
dore, at  that  period,  being  in  his  nineteenth,  and  Laura 
in  her  eighteenth  year. 

Theodore  and  Lord  Seaforth  had  finished  theur  educi^ 
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tion  in  a  university  in  Gennany ;  at  that  titne  rendered 
fajthionable  by  a  son  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  England 
having  been  made  a  member  of  it  And,  although  I  was 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  morals  of  my  son,  I  was 
very  much  flattered  by  the  universal  succc^ss  which  he 
met  with  in  society.  He  was  an  uncommonly  fine 
young  man ;  his  talents  were  superior,  his  manners 
graceful,  and  his  accomplishments  of  the  first  order. 
The  only  thing,  however,  which  I  did  not  quite  relish 
in  him  was,  that  he  exhibited  a  considerable  degree  of 
determination  of  character ;  a  quality  which  my  sister 
had  sometimes  attributed  to  his  mother ;  not  considering, 
that,  when  properly  directed,  this  steadfastness  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the  human  mind.  And 
true  indeed  it  was  that  Lady  Roxeter  had  displayed  a 
firmness  throughout  her  whole  conduct,  and  a  strength 
of  purpose,  which  I  believe  has  been  rarely  equalled, 
and,  perhaps,  never  excelled,  by  any  of  her  sex. 

This  firmness,  however,  of  my  son  had  not  been  pro- 
perly directed ;  and  therefore,  of  course,  was  injurious^ 
and  produced  those  effects  I  did  not  approve.  For  I  was 
myself  advancing  in  life,  being  in  my  forty-fifth  year, 
when  I  thought  of  returning  to  England ;  and  beginning 
to  feel  more  than  I  could  have  wished  the  eflfects  of  the 
very  gay  life  which  I  had  hitherto  led.  My  self-disappro- 
bation was  also  beginning  to  make  me  very  uneasy,  and 
many  parts  of  my  life  began  to  appear  to  me  as  very 
disgraceful :  for,  although  I  have  not  said  much  on  this 
subject,  I  had  drunk  the  cup  of  what  the  world  calls 
pleasure  to  its  very  dregs.  I  had  tasted  of  every  plea- 
sure which  the  world  could  bestow ;  and  I  was  wearied, 
though  not  satisfied,  and  out  of  humoiu:  with  others,  be- 
cause I  was  angry  with  myself. 

I  have  little  to  say  of  what  was  passing  at  Hartlands 
during  my  absence  on  the  Continent.  With  Lady  Roxe- 
ter I  had  long  ceased  to  correspond :  but  she  wrote  fre- 
quently to  her  son.  I  heard,  however,  of  no  changes  of 
consequence.  Mr.  Hclmly  had  offended  me  by  a  letter, 
in  which  he  had  ventured  to  expostulate  with  me  on  my 
neglect  of  Lady  Roxeter,  soon  after  I  had  become  an 
ambassador.  I  had  not  answered  his  letter;  and  my 
steward  never  entered  into  any  thing  but  business,    f^ 
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therefore,  knew  little  of  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  at  home,  when  I  landed  in  England,  and  sent  for- 
ward to  give  notice  of  my  speedy  return  to  the  seat  of 
my  fathers. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  tlie  end  of  August,  in  the 

year  seventeen  hundred  and ,  when  his  Excellency 

the  Earl  of  Roxeter,  with  his  sister,  Lady  Seaforth,  Lord 
Seaforth,  her  son,  and  the  honourable  Mr.  Westfield, 
the  son  of  Lord  Roxeter,  in  a  splendid  barouche,  fol- 
lowed by  I  know  not  how  many  Abigails  and  valets,  in 
travelling-carriages,  entered  the  rural  street  of  Hart- 
lands  ;  while  the  bells  sounded  from  the  steeple  of  the 
church,  and  the  little  boys  of  the  village  ran  shouting 
before  the  cavalcade  to  open  the  park  gates.  I  had  tried 
to  keep  up  my  spirits  during  the  day ;  but  with  so  little 
success,  that  I  perceived  the  eyes  of  all  my  companions 
by  turns  fixed  upon  me,  as  if  inquiring  what  was  pass- 
ing in  my  mind.  As  we  approached  Hartlands,  these 
unpleasant  feelings  increased,  and  I  really  trembled 
when  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  Hall  door. 

The  door  was  opened  by  the  old  butler,  attended  by 
two  footmen,  with  whose  physiognomies  I  was  not  ac- 
quainted. The  first  circumstance  which  struck  me,  on 
entering  the  Hsdl,  was  the  countenance  of  the  butler. 
He  welcomed  me,  indeed ;  but  not  with  a  smile — not 
even  a  forced  smile. 

"  Is  all  well,  Morris  ?"  I  said,  as  I  advanced. 

"  Quite  so,  my  Lord,"  was  his  laconic  answer ;  add- 
ing, "  and  I  rejoice  to  see  that  time  has  laid  his  hand  so 
lightly  on  you,  my  Lord."    He  bowed  and  I  passed  on. 

Mr.  Helmly  was  the  next  person  whom  I  met.  He 
was  much  aged  since  I  had  seen  him.  He  had  lost  his 
vivacity.  He  seemed  affected  on  beholding  me.  His 
lip  trembled ;  but  he  assumed  an  easy  air ;  yet  I  saw 
that  it  was  assumed.  My  son  was  by  my  side ;  he  re- 
cognised him  immediately;  his  eye  brightened  at  the 
sight  of  him :  he  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  inner  hall, 
through  which  was  the  entrance  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  said,  "  My  Lord,  Lady  Roxeter  and  Lord  Bellamy 
are  within ;  shall  I  lead  you  to  them?" 

"Certainly,"  I  said,  aifecting  ease:  "why  dont  they 
come  to  receive  us?" 
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Mr.  Helmly  made  no  answer,  but  hastening  to  the 
door  of  the  drawing  room,  threw  it  open,  and  announced 
me  and  my  son. 

Theodore  had  been  taught  to  suspect  and  fear  his  mo- 
ther; he  rather,  therefore,  lingered  behind  me  than 
pressed  forward.  The  door  being  open,  Lady  Roxeter 
appeared.  She  was  sitting  on  a  sofa,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  strugghng  with  a  sort  of  faintness;  her 
daughter  was  on  one  side  of  her,  and  Lord  Bellamy  on 
the  other.  One  glance  showed  me  that  Lady  Roxeter 
was  less  changed  by  time  than  either  myself  or  my  sis- 
ter ;  in  fact,  she  was  younger  than  either  of  us  by  seve- 
ral years.  She  was  still  a  beautiful  woman.  She  arose 
as  sooh  as  she  perceived  that  I  had  entered,  but  seem- 
ed to  await  some  signal  from  me  to  know  how  she  was 
to  meet  me.  I  advanced ;  I  saluted  her  politely,  and 
paid  her  a  compliment  on  her  appearance. — How  this 
scene  would  have  passed  off,  and  whether  she  would 
have  been  able  to  have  preserved  her  composure,  had  I 
been  the  only  person  she  had  to  receive,  I  know  not ; 
for  she  had  scarcely  had  time  to  admit  my  cold  saluta- 
tion, than  her  attention  was  fixed  upon  her  son,  who 
was  stepping  forwards  to  address  her ;  and,  throwing 
herself  into  his  arms,  she  yielded  to  a  flood  of  tears ; 
leaving  us  to  place  what  interpretation  we  chose  on  this 
burst  of  feeling.  For  a  moment  I  could  think  only  of 
my  wife  5  and  I  verily  believe,  that,  had  not  my  sister 
and  her  son  entered  at  that  crisis,  I  should  have  em- 
braced her,  pressed  her  to  my  heart,  and  begged  her 
pardon  for  all  my  past  offences. — But  the  keen  eye  of 
my  sister  was  upon  me ;  and  my  pride  recovering  the 
power  it  had  lost  for  a  moment,  I  resolved  not  to  seek 
any  reconciliation :  for  I  always  affected  to  say  that  we 
had  never  quarrelled,  and  that,  if  we  were  shy  and  dis- 
tant, it  was  by  mutual  consent,  and  only  what  many  fa- 
shionable people  were  accustomed  to.  I,  however,  se- 
cretly resolved  that  I  would  be  more  ponte  and  attentive 
to  Lady  Roxeter  than  I  had  formerly  been ;  and,  in 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  I  said,  "Let  me  beg  you, 
dear  Lady  Roxeter,  not  to  agitate  yourself.  We  are  all 
met  together  after  a  long  separation ;  let  us  be  joyful ; 
we  will  have  no  tears."    And  I  turned  to  my  daughter 
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and  gave  her  a  paternal  embrace,  though  I  had  scarcely 
yet  seen  her  features ;  and,  stretching  my  hand  to  Lord 
bellamy,  whose  figure  I  then  for  the  first  time  observed 
attentively,  I  add^,  that  I  had  great  pleasure  in  seeing 
him  again  after  so  long  an  absence.  I  know  not  how 
my  sister  and  Lady  Roxeter  met ;  for  my  eyes  could 
only  move  from  my  daughter  to  my  eldest  son,  and 
from  my  eldest  son  to  my  daughter  as  they  stood  per- 
plexed and  confused  before  me,  hardly  knowing  how  to 
conduct  themselves  towards  relations  whom  they  evi- 
dently dreaded  more  than  they  were  inclined  to  love. 

I  was,  however,  quite  delighted  with  the  appearance 
of  Laura.  She  was  a  lovely  young  creature — really 
beautifiil,  and  elegant  in  the  extreme.  But  she  seemed 
almost  afraid  to  look  up ;  and  her  timidity  gave  a  sort 
of  coldness  to  her  manner,  which  a  little  mixture  with 
the  world  would,  I  judged,  have  enabled  her  to  have 
thrown  off.  But,  much  as  I  was  delighted  with  her,  I 
was  as  much  hurt  by  the  appearance  of  Lord  Bellamy. 
He  had  never  recovered  the  injury  he  had  received  at 
school.  His  knee  had  become  stiff,  and  one  limb  was, 
in  consequence,  contracted.  Indeed  his  whole  person 
had  acquired  that  appearance  of  distortion  which  was 
feared  and  anticipated  from  his  infancy.  His  stature 
was  lower  than  the  common  standard :  notwithstanding 
which,  his  face  was  such  a  one  as  it  seemed  hardly  pos- 
sible to  have  spoiled.  His  eyes  were  brilliant,  and  his 
features  perfectly  regular.  Had  he  not  been  so  cruelly 
injured  in  infancy,  he  would  have  equalled  in  person,  if 
not  surpassed  his  brother  Theodore.  However,  the  un- 
easiness and  anxiety  he  seemed  to  experience,  while  un- 
der my  gaze,  did  not  contribute  to  the  agreeableness  of 
his  physiognomy.  Never,  surely,  was  a  family  meeting, 
afler  so  long  an  absence,  so  uneasy  to  every  individual ; 
though  there  was  certainly  a  wish  on  all  sides  to  pass 
things  off,  at  least,  without  what  my  sister  was  in  the 
habit  of  calling  a  scene.  Theodore  was  dull  and  re- 
strained ;  Lord  Bellamy  and  Laura  silent  and  sad ;  Lady 
Roxeter  less  able  to  command  herself  than  I  had  almost 
ever  seen  her :  for,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  she  was 
particularly  hurt  by  the  embarrassed  manner  of  her  son 
towards  herself.    Mr.  Helmly  was  trying  to  conceal  his 
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displeasure  under  a  careless  air ;  and  my  sister,  well  as 
I  thought  I  understood  her,  playing  a  part  which  seemed 
to  me  utterly  inexplicable :  for  she  was  actually  showing 
off  the  affectionate  sister  to  Lady  Roxeter,  and  the  ten- 
der aunt  to  Laura ;  while  her  son,  after  having  looked  at 
my  daughter  with  considerable  attention,  availed  hina- 
self  of  the  first  move  to  place  himself  by  her  side,  and 
endeavour  to  engage  her  in  conversation ;  a  manoeuvre 
which  evidently  displeased  her  elder  brother,  who  at- 
tached himself  as  closely  to  her  left  side  as  Lord  Sea- 
forth  did  to  her  right.  How  we  got  through  that  even- 
ing, I  cannot  say ;  but  it  went  heavily  enough.  The 
next  day,  however,  brought  us  relief,  by  the  arrival  of 
several  persons  whom  Lady  Seaforth  had  very  provi- 
dentially engaged  to  follow  us  immediately  from  town ; 
and  then  we  did  better,  and  each  of  us  seemed  more  at 
our  ease. 

I  could  not,  however,  be  many  hours  at  Hartlands 
without  perceiving  that  there  was  a  strong  party  against 
Ine ;  in  fact,  that  there  was  not  a  virtuous  or  feeling  per- 
son in  the  neighbourhood  who  did  not  detest  me.  Dis- 
tant, and  habitually  haughty  as  I  had  long  been  to  my 
wife,  I  had  always  used  myself  to  speak  familiarly  to 
every  other  female  who  would  bear  it  from  me ;  and,  by 
this  conduct,  I  had  formerly  excited  a  very  improper 
spirit  among  the  daughters  of  the  cottagers  and  tenants 
at  Hartlands,  and,  no  doubt,  done  an  immense  deal  of 
mischief  there ;  I  had  the  same  habits  with  the  female 
servants  of  the  family :  I  was,  therefore,  much  struck  by 
the  grave  and  discreet  manner  of  a  servant-maid  whom 
I  met  with  by  chance,  and  employed  to  carry  a  message 
to  the  butler.  This  young  woman,  on  being  familiarly 
addressed  with  a  tap  on  her  cherry  cheek,  evinced  a  sort 
of  silent  contempt  of  me,  which  I  could  ill  endure.  In 
the  village,  and  at  the  farms,  wherever  I  called  during 
my  morning  walk,  I  was  received  with  cold  reserve ; 
not  a  single  smile  was  bestowed  upon  me ;  and  the  ten- 
ant's wives,  whom  I  had  known  from  a  child,  all  an- 
swered me  gravely,  and  as  briefly  as  civility  would  per- 
mit. Thomas  Jefferies  passed  me  in  the  park,  with  a 
very  formal  bow;  and  my  old  gardener  and  steward 
were  as  silent  as  possible,  though  I  could  not  say  they 
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were  deficient  in  respect.  I  bore  this  pretty  well  till 
Mr.  Helmly  joined  me  in  the  shrubbery ;  and,  observinff 
a  certain  sort  of  constraint  in  him  also,  I  broke  out,  and 
asked  him  what  had  taken  them  all.  "  You  all  look,"  I 
said,  "  as  if  it  were  a  sin  to  smile — as  if  you  were  so 
many  monks  of  the  Chartreux  ;  or  were  all  going  to  be 
executed  to-morrow.  Is  this  the  way  I  am  to  be  received 
in  my  own  domains  after  an  absence  of  ten  years  ?" 

"  ITiey  that  sow  tares  in  their  fields,  my  Lord,"  he 
replied,  gravely,  "  cannot  expect  to  gather  wheat.  Can 
you  suppose  that  we  can  rejoice  to  see  you,  and  wel- 
come you  to  your  home,  when  we  cannot  expect  any 
benefits  from  your  return  ?" 

I  was  mute  with  amazement,  and  thus  gave  him  op- 
portunity to  proceed.  And  he  did  go  on,  in  good  earnest  5 
and  paused  not  till  he  had  probed  me  to  the  quick; 
taking  upon  him  a  tone  of  authority  which  I  could  not 
resist. 

Were  I  to  repeat  all  he  said,  word  for  word,  I  might 
fill  volumes ;  I  must,  therefore,  content  myself  with  giving 
the  heads  of  his  discourse.  He  began,  by  saying  that 
he  pitied  me,  though  he  blamed  me,  and  pitied  me  the 
more,  because  he  had  brought  me  up  in  contempt  of  re- 
ligion ;  a  sin,  he  added,  the  remembrance  of  which  had 
imbittered  many  of  the  past  years  of  his  life.  He  then 
proceeded  to  say  that  he  had  been  brought  to  a  sense  of 
his  sin,  and  to  a  feeling  of  the  extreme  wickedness  of  his 
past  life,  not  so  much  by  the  precepts,  as  by  the  blame- 
less and  lovely  example  of  piety  exhibited  by  Lady 
Roxeter — "the  woman,  my  Lord,"  he  continued,  "whom 
you  have  despised,  neglected,  insulted,  and  perseveringly 
ill  treated  for  many  years." 

"  Go  on,  Mr.  Helnaly,"  I  said,  when  I  could  speak ;  for 
my  indignation  had  almost  choaked  me ;  "  say  at  once 
all  you  have  on  your  mind,  and  then  permit  me  to  bid 
you  adieu ;  for  1  imagine  that,  after  this  interview,  it 
will  be  quite  as  well  for  us  to  consider  each  other  as 
strangers ;  for,  be  assured  that  I  never  will  hold  inter- 
course with  any  person  who  interferes  between  me  and 
my  wife." 

"A  good  resolution,  my  Lord,"  he  replied,  calmly; 
"  and  I  trust  you  will  adhe*^  to  it.    Dismiss  the  whole 

IV.  2  T 
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tribe  of  meddlers,  and  then  the  good  work  of  reconcilia- 
tion will  be  si>eedily  accomplished  between  you  and 
your  lady ;  and,  though  1  may  suffer  with  the  other 
mipertiufiil  persons  in  your  train,  yet  I  shall  have  one 
consolation  which  the  rest  will  not  enjoy ;  I  shall  see 
peace  restored  to  that  noble  family  in  which,  having  no 
children  of  my  own,  my  heart  is  entirely  bound  up." 

I  t(H)k  no  notice  of  the  generous  turn  of  this  speech, 
but  asked  him  whether  he  thought  it  a  likely  means  to 
induce  me  to  be  cordial  with  Lady  Roxeter,  even  sup- 
posing, I  added,  that  I  had  quarrelled  with  her,  to  hint 
to  me  that  she  had  deprived  me  of  the  affection  of  every 
old  friend  I  had  in  the  world.  "  What,"  I  asked,  "is the 
meaning  of  all  the  solemn  faces  I  have  seen  to  day,  Mr. 
Ilelmly,  if  Lady  Roxeter  has  not  been  setting  every  one 
against  me?" 

"  The  meaning,  my  Lord,  is  this,"  he  replied,  "  that, 
since  you  left  us,  which  is  ten  years,  a  new  generation 
has  risen  up  at  Ilartlands;  children,  whom  you  left, 
nine,  ten,  and  eleven  years  of  age.  are  now  men  and  wo- 
men, acting  their  part  on  the  stage  of  life,  and  influencing 
their  parents  more  or  less.  These  children  have  all  been 
brought  up  under  the  eye  and  control  of  Lady  Roxeter : 
she  established  a  village  schoolmaster  and  mistress,  years 
ago ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  there  have  not  been  ten 
days  in  each  year  since  you  left  us,  in  which  she  has 
not  visited  these  schools.  Her  mode  of  instruction  is 
peculiarly  happy,  and  it  has  been  abundantly  blessed. 
If,  therefore,  she  is  bound  up  in  the  hearts  of  all  these 
children,  and,  through  them,  in  the  hearts  of  their  pa- 
rents, can  you  wonder,  my  Lord,  can  you  be  surprised, 
or  can  you  ask,  wherefore  you  are  not  received  as  you 
expected  to  be?  Such  an  influence  as  that  of  Lady 
Roxeter,  acting,  year  after  year,  in  a  village  like  this, 
must  have  a  powerful,  an  irresistible  effect;  an  effect 
which  you  will  vainly  try  to  resist ;  and  especially  as 
Lord  Bellamy,  having  been  entirely  brought  up  by  your 
lady,  is,  through  the  divine  blessing,  as  steadfastly  fixed 
in  the  way  of  what  is  right  as  his  mother  can  possi- 
bly be." 

"  Well,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
this,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  is,  that  Lady  Roxeter 
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and  Lord  Bellamy  are  to  rule  every  thing ;  and  that  I 
am  to  be  a  complete  cipher  in  my  family  and  on  my 
own  estate :  alL  of  which  would  be  perfectly  well,  if  I 
could  but  consent  to  become  a  mere  puppet  dancing  on 
the  wires  of  female  influence ;  which  you,  my  worthy 
friend,  seem  to  have  been  for  some  years  past.  But,  as 
I  am  not  disposed,  at  present,  to  be  quite  so  submissive, 
you  must  permit  me  to  wish  you  a  very  good  morning ; 
and,  if  you  will  add  to  the  benefits  already  bestowed  on 
me,  henceforward  to  forget  the  road  between  the  Hall 
and  the  parsonage,  I  shall  consider  that  the  conversation 
of  this  morning  has  had  the  most  agreeable  and  happy 
effect."  So  saying,  I  took  off  my  hat,  made  a  low  bow, 
and  walked  off  in  all  speed,  leaving  my  old  tutor  to  his 
own  cogitations. 

Thus  another  sacred  tie  was  broken  by  me ;  but  my 
career  was  to  be  short ;  all  was  hastening  on  to  the  ca- 
tastrophe. I  was  soon  to  see  the  effects  of  my  wicked- 
ness: that  they  were  not  more  fatal  was,  I  believe, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  to  be  attributed  to  this  cir- 
cumstance ;  that  I  could  not  suffer  alone ;  I  could  not 
have  been  made  more  miserable  than  I  was,  without 
having  partakers  in  my  sufferings,  among  those  who 
had  not  deserved  the  chastisements  I  had  so  justly  in- 
curred. 

I  saw  no  more,  for  some  time,  of  Mr.  Helmly,  as  may 
be  supposed ;  but  I  failed  not  to  repeat  all  he  had  said  to 
me  to  my  sister,  who  made  light  of  it,  saying,  "  The 
man's  head  is  turned ;  they  are  all  a  set  of  bigots  toge- 
ther; and  they  have  lived  in  solitude  till  they  m&e 
mountains  of  mole-hills.  If  they  would  let  you  and 
Lady  Roxeter  alone,  you  would  do  vastly  well ;  you  are 
as  easy  and  as  happy  a  pair  as  any  I  ever  saw ;  a  per- 
fect pattern  of  matrimonial  felicity.  What  would  the 
old  man  require?  But  he  is  a  bachelor,  and  like  all 
other  old  bachelors,  has  very  ridiculous  ideas  of  matri- 
mony." She  then  turned  the  conversation,  and  made 
a  proposal  which  did  not  surprise  me,  neither  did  it  dis- 
please me ;  it  was  on  the  part  of  her  son  for  Laura. 

Lord  Seaforth  was  equal  in  rank  to  me.  His  estate 
had  been  wonderfully  improved  by  the  long  minority ; 
and  I  could  not  see  that  Laura  could  do  better.    I  there^ 
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fore  closed  with  tlie  proposal  at  once,  and  without  any 
refiTence  to  Lady  Uoxeler ;  and  it  was  agreed  between 
us  that  Lord  Seaforth  should  endeavour  to  make  him- 
•elf  aj?roeablc  to  my  daughter;  there  being  no  doubt  en- 
tertained of  his  success.  Lady  Seaforth  also  proposed 
to  go,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  her  son's  house  in  the  adjoin- 
ing county ;  at  which  time  I  foresaw  that  circumstances 
would  call  nie  to  town ;  and  I  meant  to  pay  Lady  Rox- 
eter  the  comphnient  of  taking  her  with  me,  that  the 
world  might  see  what  an  easy  and  happy  couple  we 
were :  for,  although  I  tried  to  put  a  good  face  upon  it,  I 
began  to  be  a  little  ashamed  of  my  character  as  a  care- 
less husband.  I  also  wished  to  have  my  beautiful  daugh- 
ter introduced  at  court ;  and,  as  Lord  BeUamy  did  not 
choose  to  die,  I  thought  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  him  any  longer  in  the  back-ground. 

It  was  an  object,  however,  to  me  to  make  Hartlands 
as  gay  as  possible  while  we  remained  there :  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  we  filled  our  house,  and  assembled  a 
variety  of  persons,  selected  chiefly  for  their  powers  of 
giving  amusement. 

In  this  gay  and  heterogeneous  society.  Lady  Rozeter 
preserved  her  usual  calm  and  dignified  deportment ;  ne- 
ver making  her  appearance  till  &e  hour  of  dinner,  and 
frequently  leaving  us  for  an  hour  or  more  when  we  were 
set  down  to  cards.  As  to  her  daughter,  she  hardly  ever 
left  her  mother's  side ;  and,  when  obliged  so  to  do,  I  ob- 
served that  she  always  attached  herself  to  her  elder  bro- 
ther. She  even  would  be  handed  by  him  to  dinner;  and 
when  I  expostulated  with  her  on  the  singularity  of  this 
behaviour,  which  I  did  in  a  playful  way,  she  answered, 
that  she  did  not  know  before  that  it  was  rude  to  give 
her  hand  to  a  relation,  and  would  not,  therefore,  repeat 
the  offence. 

I  was  not  aware  that  she  thus  intended  to  extend  the 
prohibition  to  Lord  Seaforth,  her  cousin ;  and  I  perceiv- 
ed, when  she  pleaded  this  my  command  as  an  excuse  for 
not  being  handed  to  dinner  by  Lord  Seaforth,  that  I 
had  not  quite  so  simple  a  person  to  deal  with  in  Laura 
as  I  had  supposed.  Still,  however,  I  did  not  feel  that  I 
quite  understood  her ;  I  therefore  resolved  to  cultivate 
my  acquaintance  with  her,  and  try  to  attach  her  to  my- 
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self;  and,  for  this  purpose,  I  bought  her  a  beautiful 
horse,  and  invited  her  to  ride  out  with  me.  She  seemed 
to  be  pleased;  and,  though  she  was  rather  reserved 
during  our  first  few  excursions,  I  soon  found  the  means 
of  rendering  her  communicative. 

One  morning,  while  walking  our  horses  under  the 
shade  of  an  avenue  in  the  park,  I  resolved  to  try  her 
feelings  as  they  regarded  me  and  her  mother;  and  I 
said,  "  Laura,  you  expected,  no  doubt,  to  find  in  me  a 
harsh  father :  the  world,  I  hear,  gives  me  a  bad  charac- 
ter, both  as  a  father  and  as  a  husband." 

"  Does  it,  papa  ?"  she  answered :  "  I  did  not  know  it. 
But  we  must  not  mind  what  the  world  says,  when  we 
are  conscious  that  we  don't  deserve  its  reproaches." 

"  Does  she  mean  to  be  very  severe  under  a  gentle  as- 
pect ?"  thought  I,  and  scarcely  knew  what  to  answer. 
"  Do  you  think,  Laura,"  I  asked,  "  that  I  do  deserve  this 
character  ?" 

"No,  papa,"  she  replied,  with  apparent  simplicity; 
"  though  there  is  one  thing  I  have  considered  :  perhaps 
people  thought  it  odd  that  you  should  have  left  mamma 
with  me  and  Lord  Bellamy  at  home  when  you  went 
abroad,  and  the  story  might  originate  from  that;  be- 
cause people  could  not  know  that  it  was  mamma's  choice 
to  stay,  on  account  of  my  brother's  health." 

I  was  more  and  more  puzzled ;  I  looked  keenly  at  her. 
"  Is  she  designing,"  I  thought,  "  or  quite  simple  ?  I  would 
give  something  to  know  this. — Did  your  mother  tell  you 
that  it  was  her  choice  to  stay  at  home,  Laura  ?"  I  asked. 

She  turned  her  full  face  to  me,  and  looked  as  if  sur- 
prised at  the  question ;  and  then  answered,  "  Why,  papa, 
I  know  you  would  not  have  left  her  if  she  had  not  wishai 
to  stay.  I  must  think  you  very  unkind  to  have  such  an 
idea." 

"  O,"  thought  I,  "  you  can  reason,  and  put  two  things 
together,  though  you  are  dimpled,  and  have  coral  lips 
and  dove's  eyes.  I  must  mind  what  I  am  about  with 
you,  I  see."  And  then  I  carelessly  said,  "  But  did  you, 
and  your  mamma,  and  Lord  Bellamy,  never  wish  to 
join  me  abroad  ?" 

"  We  wanted  to  see  you,  and  Theodore  also,"  she  an- 
swered; "but  we  were  very  happy!  O,  very  happy! 
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all  my  life  has  been  happy,  papa :  we  have  had  so  many 
pleasures !  and  mamma  was  so  kind !" 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  and  what  were  your  pleasures  ?" 

"  Wo  lived  very  quietly,  papa.  You  know  the  room 
whicli  opens  on  the  wilderness,  as  we  call  our  flowa:- 
garden,  where  we  can  see  the  south  dingle,  and  the  wa- 
lerfjill,  and  the  temple,  and  the  woods — there  mamma 
used  to  live  j  and  the  small  room  beyond  it  was  Augus- 
tus's study ;  and  there  we  used  to  breakfast ;  and  then 
mamma  taught  me,  while  Mr.  Helmly  gave  Augustus 
his  I.atin  lessons  in  the  next  room ;  and  we  always  went 
on  with  our  employments  till  two  o'clock,  and  then  we 
dined — for  we  were  very  %'ulgar,  papa,  in  that  respect; 
and  then  mamma  and  Lord  Bellamy  used  to  ride  out  in 
the  pony-carriage.  And  I  had  a  little  horse,  aud  Tho- 
mas was  my  groom,  and  we  went  far  and  wide ;  first  to 
the  school,  and  then  to  see  the  poor  people,  and  then  to 
look  at  what  the  work-people  were  doing  in  the  park  or 
gardens ;  and  then  we  came  home  and  had  tea ;  and 
then  went  to  work  again ;  and  Mr.  Helmly  came  most 
evenings  to  teach  Augustus ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  we  had 
prayers  in  the  music-room,  that  we  might  have  the  aid 
of  the  organ ;  and  then  to  bed.  O,  papa,  we  were  hap- 
py !"  and  I  thought  she  sighed. 

"  Happier  than  you  are  now  ?"  I  asked. 

She  rather  hesitated,  and  then  said,  "  I  don't  know, 
papa ;  we  ought  to  be  happier  now." 

"  But  are  you  so  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  think  I  should  be,"  she  replied,  "  if  Lord  Seaforth 
were  not  here." 

I  felt  myself  colour ;  but  I  endeavoured  to  speak  with 
apparent  carelessness,  and  asked  what  Lord  Seaforth  had 
done  to  offend  her. 

"  He  has  not  offended  me  in  particular,'*  she  replied ; 
"  but  I  cannot  like  him,  because  he  misleads  Theodore, 
and  would  willingly  make  him  as  bad  as  himself." 

"  As  bad  as  himself!  why,  what  do  you  mean,  Laura?" 
I  asked. 

"  O,  papa,"  she  replied,  smilingly,  "  why  do  you  ask 
me?" 

"  Because  I  wish  to  know  what  you  mean." 
.    "  Don't  force  nae  to  speak  out,  dear  papa,"  she  an- 
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swered.  "But  I  know  what  is  good  and  right  in  a 
young  man,  and  I  do  not  see  what  can  deserve  to  be 
called  either  the  one  or  the  other  in  my  cousin :  but,  if 
he  would  let  Theodore  alone,  I  should  not  mind. — O, 
papa !  papa !"  she  added,  with  an  expressive  earnestness, 
"one  thing  only  I  am  sorry  for;  and  that  is,  that  you 
did  not  leave  my  own  dear  Theodore  with  mamma  when 
you  went  abroad.  He  might,  then,  have  been  such  a 
young  man  as  Augustus.  He  might  have  had  the  same 
engaging  and  lovely  manners;  the  same  kindness  to 
dear  mamma ;  the  same  benevolence  to  the  poor.  O, 
papa !  he  might  have  been  a  comfort  to  us  all." 

I  was  affected,  I  could  not  help  being  so,  at  this  pa- 
thetic address ;  but  I  strove  to  smother  my  better  feel- 
ings, and  I  said,  "  Well,  Laura,  time  will  show ;  you  are 
too  young  to  judge  of  these  things."  And  I  immediately 
put  my  horse  into  a  canter,  and  thus  broke  oflF  the  dis- 
course, from  which  I  had  obtained  no  satisfaction ;  for  I 
had  wanted  to  discover  by  Laura  some  such  flaw  in  her 
mother's  conduct  as  might  justify  my  own  ill  behaviour. 
But  no  such  flaw  appeared ;  and  I,  on  the  contrary,  was 
made  to  feel,  that,  if  my  daughter  did  not  already  con- 
demn my  conduct  to  her  mother,  it  was  owing  to  that 
mother's  extraordinary  delicacy,  and  not  to  any  want 
of  discernment  in  herself.  In  short,  this  conversation 
made  me  thoroughly  uncomfortable ;  and  dwelt  so  much 
on  my  mind,  that  my  sister,  when  she  saw  me  next,  dis- 
covered that  something  had  vexed  me ;  and  was  artful 
enough  to  draw  from  me  all  that  Laura  had  said,  even 
respecting  her  own  son. 

When  I  had  made  a  full  recital,  "  Brother,"  she  said, 
"  you  are  the  dupe  of  Lady  Roxeter ;  and,  unless  you  get 
Laura  out  of  her  hands,  you  will  lose  your  daughter's 
aflfection,  as  surely  as  you  have  done  that  of  Lord  Bella- 
my.— Let  me  go,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  Seaforth  Castle, 
and  let  me  take  Laura  with  me ;  and  I  will  engage,  that 
I  will  soon  make  her  change  her  mind  respecting  my 
son.  This,  let  me  assure  you,  Roxeter,  is  what  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  or  Laura  will  be  lost  to  you  past  reco- 
very." 

I  felt  reluctance  at  the  idea  of  giving  Lady  Roxeter 
pain  by  separating  her  daughter  from  her;  but  these 
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difvpleamire  under  a  careless  air ;  and  my  sister,  well  as 
I  thought  I  understood  her,  playing  a  part  which  seemed 
to  me  utttTly  inexplicable :  for  she  was  actually  showing 
off  the  affectionate  sister  to  Lady  Roxeter,  and  the  ten- 
der aunt  to  Laura  \  while  her  son,  after  having  looked  at 
my  daughter  with  considerable  attention,  availed  him- 
8(>if  of  the  first  move  to  place  himself  by  her  side,  and 
endeavour  to  engage  her  in  conversation ;  a  manoeuvre 
which  evidently  displeased  her  elder  brother,  who  at- 
tached himself  as  closely  to  her  left  side  as  Lord  Sea- 
forth  did  to  her  right.    How  we  got  through  that  even- 
ing, I  cannot  say ;  but  it  went  heavily  enough.    The 
next  day,  however,  brought  us  relief,  by  the  arrival  of 
several  persons  whom  Lady  Seaforth  had  very  provi- 
dentially engaged  to  follow  us  immediately  from  town ; 
and  then  we  did  better,  and  each  of  us  seemed  more  at 
our  ease. 

I  could  not,  however,  be  many  hours  at  Hartlands 
without  Derceiving  that  there  was  a  strong  party  against 
!ne ;  in  fact,  that  there  was  not  a  virtuous  or  feeling  per- 
son in  the  neighbourhood  who  did  not  detest  me.  Dis- 
tant, and  habitually  haughty  as  I  had  long  been  to  my 
wife,  I  had  always  used  myself  to  speak  familiarly  to 
every  other  female  who  would  bear  it  from  me ;  and,  by 
this  conduct,  I  had  formerly  excited  a  very  improper 
spirit  among  the  daughters  of  the  cottagers  and  tenants 
at  Hartlands,  and,  no  doubt,  done  an  immense  deal  of 
mischief  there ;  I  had  the  same  habits  with  the  female 
servants  of  the  family :  I  was,  therefore,  much  struck  by 
the  grave  and  discreet  manner  of  a  servant-maid  whom 
I  met  with  by  chance,  and  employed  to  carry  a  message 
to  the  butler.  This  young  woman,  on  being  familiarly 
addressed  with  a  tap  on  her  cherry  cheek,  evinced  a  sort 
of  silent  contempt  of  me,  which  I  could  ill  endure.  In 
the  village,  and  at  the  farms,  wherever  I  called  during 
my  morning  walk,  I  was  received  with  cold  reserve; 
not  a  single  smile  was  bestowed  upon  me ;  and  the  ten- 
ant's wives,  whom  I  had  known  from  a  child,  all  an- 
swered me  gravely,  and  as  briefly  as  civility  would  per- 
mit. Thomas  Jefferies  passed  me  in  the  park,  with  a 
very  formal  bow;  and  my  old  gardener  and  steward 
were  as  silent  as  x>ossible,  though  I  could  not  say  they 
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were  deficient  in  respect.  I  bore  this  pretty  well  till 
Mr.  Helmly  joined  me  in  the  shrubbery ;  and,  observing 
a  certain  sort  of  constraint  in  him  also,  I  broke  out,  and 
asked  him  what  had  taken  them  all.  "  You  all  look,"  I 
said,  "  as  if  it  were  a  sin  to  smile — as  if  you  were  so 
many  monks  of  the  Chartreux  ;  or  were  all  going  to  be 
executed  to-morrow.  Is  this  the  way  I  am  to  be  received 
in  my  own  domains  after  an  absence  of  ten  years  ?" 

"  ITiey  that  sow  tares  in  their  fields,  my  Lord,"  he 
replied,  gravely,  "  cannot  expect  to  gather  wheat.  Can 
you  suppose  that  we  can  rejoice  to  see  you,  and  wel- 
come you  to  your  home,  when  we  cannot  expect  any 
benefits  from  your  return  ?" 

I  was  mute  with  amazement,  and  thus  gave  him  op- 
portunity to  proceed.  And  he  did  go  on,  in  good  earnest ; 
and  paused  not  till  he  had  probed  me  to  the  quick; 
taking  upon  him  a  tone  of  authority  which  I  could  not 
resist. 

Were  I  to  repeat  all  he  said,  word  for  word,  I  might 
fill  volumes ;  I  must,  therefore,  content  myself  with  giving 
the  heads  of  his  discourse.  He  began,  by  saying  that 
he  pitied  me,  though  he  blamed  me,  and  pitied  me  the 
more,  because  he  had  brought  me  up  in  contempt  of  re- 
ligion ;  a  sin,  he  added,  the  remembrance  of  which  had 
imbittered  many  of  the  past  years  of  his  life.  He  then 
proceeded  to  say  that  he  had  been  brought  to  a  sense  of 
his  sin,  and  to  a  feeling  of  the  extreme  wickedness  of  his 
past  life,  not  so  much  by  the  precepts,  as  by  the  blame- 
less and  lovely  example  of  piety  exhibited  by  Lady 
Roxeter — "the  woman,  my  Lord,"  he  continued,  "whom 
you  have  despised,  neglected,  insulted,  and  perseveringly 
ill  treated  for  many  years." 

"  Go  on,  Mr.  Helmly,"  I  said,  when  I  could  speak;  for 
my  indignation  had  almost  choaked  me ;  "  say  at  once 
all  you  have  on  your  mind,  and  then  permit  me  to  bid 
you  adieu ;  for  1  imagine  that,  after  this  interview,  it 
will  be  quite  as  well  for  us  to  consider  each  other  as 
strangers ;  for,  be  assured  that  I  never  will  hold  inter- 
course with  any  person  who  interferes  between  me  and 
my  wife." 

"A  good  resolution,  my  Lord,"  he  replied,  calmly; 
"  and  I  trust  you  will  adhe*^  to  it.    Dismiss  the  whole 
IV.  2  T 
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linffcred   here   too   long.     To-morrow    then,    if  yon 
please " 

"  To-morrow  then,  Lady  Seaforth,"  i  thundered  out, 
**  You  shall  take  Laura !  1  will  be  trilled  with  no  longer. 
Lady  RoxeltT,  I  will  be  iniislur  of  my  own  house,  and 
of  my  own  family.  When  1  signify  my  will,  I  expect 
it  sh(Mil(l  bo  submitted  to." 

Lady  Roxcter  became  very  pale.  She  rose,  and  look- 
ing implorinj,'ly  at  me,  "  LordKoxeter!  dear  Lord  Roxe- 
ter  !'■  aho  said,  "  permit  me  an  interview  alone.  If  you 
love  me," — and  she  checked  herself, — "if  you  love 
Laura,  l(?t  me  speak  to  you  without  witnessea" 

"  Shall  I  retire.  Lady  Roxeter  ?"  said  my  sister. 

"  Do,  do.  Lady  Seaforth,"  she  replied :  "  do,  for  mer- 
cy's siike,  leave  me  and  my  Lord  together  for  once !  Do 
not  try  iny  patience  any  further !  Let  my  Laura  aloncL 
I  beseech  you ;  unless  you  would  wish  to  see  me  dead 
at  your  feet !  Are  you  not  contented  with  the  ruin  of 
my  Theodore?  O!  when  I  remember  what  he  once 
was,  when  I  see  what  he  now  is,  I  am  beside  myself — I 
am  unable  to  control  my  indignation!  All,  aU  else  I 
could  have  borne !  Yes,"  she  swlded,  becoming  hysteri- 
cal from  excess  of  feeling,  "  I  could  have  borne  every 
other  misery ! — the  blasting  of  all  my  hopes — the  neglect 
of  my  husband — the  contempt  of  the  world — any  thing, 
every  thing,  had  you  left  me  my  son !  And  now  you 
would  take  my  Laura !"  and  she  fell  back  upon  the  sofa 
almost  in  a  fainting  fit. 

My  sister  ran  to  the  dQor,  and  was  about  to  fasten  it 
within,  when  some  one  without  gently  pressed  it  against 
her,  and  my  eldest  son  appeared.  He  had  been  passing 
through  a  little  vestibule  into  which  the  room  opened, 
and  had  heard  his  mother's  voice  in  unusual  accents. 
What  his  suspicions  might  have  been  I  know  not ;  but, 
on  seeing  his  aunt,  his  countenance  flushed  with  indig- 
nation, and  he  pressed  forward  and  came  to  the  sofa. 

Lady  Roxeter  was  not  quite  insensible ;  she  had  evi- 
dently struggled  against  the  sensation  which  had  nearly 
overcome  her,  and  had  raised  herself  up '  before  Lord 
Bellamy  approached  her. 

"  My  mother,"  said  the  young  man,  "  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  you  ai'e  ill ;  you  are  distressed  at  something :"  and 
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his  eyes  sought  mine  with  an  air  of  defiance ;  while  I 
looked  down  upon  him  with  all  the  scorn  which  I  could 
collect  in  my  features. 

"  Come  with  me,  Augustus,"  said  Lady  Roxeter,  seiz- 
ing his  hand. 

"  My  aunt,  perhaps,  will  condescend  to  tell  me  why  I 
find  my  mother  in  this  condition,"  said  Lord  Bellamy. 

"  You  may  ask  her  yourself,  sir,"  said  Lady  Seaforth. 

"  If  it  is  as  I  suspect,  she  will  not  gratify  my  curiosity," 
returned  my  son. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?"  I  asked,  although  I  well 
understood  him :  "  do  you  intend  to  insult  your  aunt  1 
Think  you  I  do  not  know  the  malice  of  your  heart, 
young  man?"  and  I  placed  my  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  shook  him  roughly.  I  knew  not  what  I  did.  I  am 
thankful  I  did  not  strike  him;  but  I  might  have  done  so, 
had  not  my  sister  on  one  side,  and  Lady  Roxeter  on  the 
other,  succeeded  in  parting  us.  The  next  minute  he 
left  the  room,  with  his  stepmother,  and  I  found  myself 
alone  with  my  sister. 

What  was  next  to  be  done  was  difficult  to  say.  I  was 
now  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  Lady  Roxeter  and 
with  my  son,  and  nothing  seemed  to  remain  but  either 
to  seek  a  reconciliation,  or  to  carry  on  the  quarrel 
with  a  high  hand.  My  sister  recommended  the  latter 
measure. 

I  sent  to  speak  with  Laura.  I  directed  her  to  get 
ready  to  attend  her  aunt,  who  was  about  to  depart  im- 
mediately from  Hartlands. 

Laura,  it  seems,  had  seen  her  mother  in  the  mean 
time,  and  had  been  thus  prepared  to  resist  my  commands. 
But  I  had  embarked  on  an  enterprise  which  I  had  deter- 
mined to  carry  through.  I  was  resolved  to  come  to  the 
point,  and  to  ascertain  who  was  master  at  Hartlands. 
I  accordingly  would  hear  no  excuse  on  the  part  of  Lau- 
ra. I  hastened  her  preparations ;  I  handed  her,  all 
bathed  in  tears,  into  Lady  Seaforth's  chariot-and-four ; 
and  finished  the  evening  at  a  public  dinner,  where  I  hap- 
pened to  be  engaged  on  some  county  business.  I  con- 
trived to  drown  thought  that  night :  but  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  I  awoke,  I  began  to  consider  that  I  was  ra- 
ther in  an  awkward  situation  -,  having  quarrelled  with 
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my  wife,  and  my  son  and  heir,  and  having  at  the  same 
time  the  hoiisp  full  <>f  visitors ;  some  of  whom  were  la- 
dit-s,  and  others  gciitltMntMi,  of  distinguished  rank ;  being 
also  anxious  to  app<*ar  fair  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  world ;  at 
least  not  outrageously  bad ;  for  the  world  will  allow  a 
g<XKl  deal ;  but  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  world 
will  not  go.  What  then  was  to  be  done  1  I  resolved  to 
leave  it  to  chance;  and  was  relieved  in  the  drawing- 
room,  iH'forc  dinner,  by  the  appearance  of  Lady  Roxe- 
ter,  l(N)kini;  indiKHl  more  sad  and  solemn  than  usual,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  perfectly  calm.    Lord  Bellamy  was 

E resent,  and  took  occasion  to  beg  my  pardon,  for  not 
aving  treated  me  with  respect  the  day  before.  In  con- 
aeciuence  of  which,  I  addressed  him  once  or  twice  dur- 
ing dinner,  and  asked  him  to  drink  wine  with  me. 
Thecxlore  and  Lord  Seaforth  had  been  absent  the  last 
two  days  at  the  coinity-races,  and  knew  not  what  had 
pass(>d.  Thus  I  had,  i  trusted,  carried  my  point,  and 
no  consequences  of  a  very  unpleasant  nature  had  en- 
sued. 

In  the  mean  time,  Theodore  and  Lord  Seaforth  had 
been  making  some  very  high  bets  at  the  races;  ani 
Th(»odore  had  not  only  lost  all  his  ready  money,  but  in- 
curred a  debt  of  a  considerable  amount.  He  came  home 
in  low  spirits,  and  received  a  very  severe  reproof  from 
me  when  I  gave  him  the  money  to  defray  the  debt  5 
which  I  did  not  do  without  assuring  him  that  I  never 
again  would  assist  him  through  a  similar  difficulty.  He 
was  humble  on  this  occasion,  which  pleased  me.  Lord 
Seaforth  had,  it  seems,  met  his  mother  and  Laura  on 
their  way  from  Hartlands  and  had  joined  their  party ;  in 
consequence  of  which  Westfield  had  lost  his  companion, 
and  associated  more  with  me;  but  he  still  seemed  to 
entertain  a  strong  prejudice  against  his  mother  and 
elder  brother. 

A  letter  from  my  sister,  soon  after,  informed  me  that 
Laura  was  more  cheerful  than  she  had  expected  ;  that 
she  behaved  affectionately  to  her ;  and  that,  to  do  Lady 
Roxeter  justice,  she  believed  she  had  not  so  entirely  pre- 
judiced her  mind  against  her  father's  family  as  she  had 
suspected  ;  or,  rather,  she  added,  that  Laura  had  not  so 
fully  imbibed  the  poison  as  she  might  have  done ;  add- 
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Iflg  this  flattery :  "  Your  daughter  is  like  yourself,  dear 
Roxeter — she  cannot  bear  malice ;  she  is  a  sweet  girl ; 
and  my  son  will  be  happy  in  such  a  wife.  I  think  and 
trust  that  he  is  winning  his  way  to  the  heart  of  his  beau- 
tiful cousin  as  rapidly  as  we  could  wish." 

Another  letter  arrived  soon  after  the  first ;  wherein 
my  sister  informed  me  that  she  was  abo^rt  to  remove  to 
town,  with  her  son  and  Laura,  and  hoped  soon  to  see 
me  there  with  Theodore.  I  was  beginning  to  be  weary 
of  HaiH-lands ;  and  accordingly  accepted  my  sister's  in- 
vitation with  so  much  glee,  that  I  was  actually  in  Lon- 
don with  Theodore  as  soon  as  she  was. 

Laura's  appearance  did  not  quite  answer  my  sister's 
description.  She  looked  pale  and  imhappy,  and  anx- 
iously requested  permission  to  return  to  her  mother. 
But  I  put  her  off,  by  saying,  that,  as  soon  as  I  could  ar« 
Tffiage  matters  in  my  town-house,  which  was  furnishing 
anew,  I  should  send  for  Lady  Roxeter  and  Lord  Bd- 
lamy. 

And  now,  as  if  I  had  had  a  foreknowledge  that  my 
time  would  be  short,  I  entered  into  as  compile  a  round 
of  dissipation  as  I  had  ever  done  in  any  part  of  my  life; 
and  became  a  still  more  careless  father  to  my  son.  The 
consequence  of  my  example  was  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. A  very  few  months  had  passed  in  London  be- 
fore he  had  been  introduced  by  Lord  Seaforth,  as  he 
afterwards  told  me,  into  every  kind  of  vice.  Gambling 
was  his  besetting  sin,  as  It  is  of  most  young  men  brought 
up  on  the  Continent ;  and  by  indulging  this  habit,  he 
became  again  involved  in  a  heavy  debt ;  in  order  to  de- 
fray which,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  to  lend  him  the  mo- 
ney ;  which  his  brother  did  on  one  condition  only — ^thai 
he  would  leave  London  and  come  to  Hartlands. 

This  he  promised  to  do  within  a  week  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  money ;  but  did  not  get  clear  of  the  town  till 
he  had  received  another  considerable  loan  from  Lord 
Seaforth;  after  which,  with  a  heavy  heart  and  light 
purse,  he  took  a  place  in  the  mail  for  Hartlands  5  in- 
forming me,  that  he  wished  to  be  in  the  country  against 
the  shootmg  fieason,  that  he  might  gatlier  the  first  fruiti 
of  my  manor. 

He  arriTed  at  Hartlands  late  ona  ewetdngy  and  waa  af- 
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fectionatelv  received  by  his  mother  and  brother ;  and,  in 
return,  endeavoured  to  show  a  reciprocal  feeling,  but 
with  litUe  success.  For,  as  he  himself  afterwards  stated 
the  case,  his  mind  was  so  thoroughly  set  against  his 
mother,  and  his  irritation  was  so  great  against  his  elder 
brother,  on  no  other  account,  as  was  evident,  but  because 
he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  enter  into  the  world  before 
him,  and  to  continue  to  live  through  as  many  accidents 
and  mischances  as  might  have  destroyed  any  half  dozen 
of  the  knights  of  the  round  table ;  that  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible to  him  to  be  easy  in  their  company ;  and  there- 
fore, though  bound  by  a  degree  of  honour — that  of  his 
word  pas^  to  his  brother — to  remain  at  Hartlands,  he 
resolved  to  give  them  as  little  of  his  company  as  possi- 
ble ;  and,  for  this  reason,  he  spent  the  whole  of  the  day 
in  the  field  with  his  dog  and  gun. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  was  pressing  forward  the  mar- 
riage of  my  daughter,  and  my  sister  was  using  cdl  her  in- 
fluence to  the  same  effect ;  and  such  was  the  gentleness 
of  Laura's  spirit,  that  I  liave  no  doubt  we  should  have 
prevailed,  had  it  not  been  for  letters  continually  receiv- 
ed from  the  country.  It  was  after  having  received  ene 
of  these  letters,  that  Laura  wrote  me  a  note ;  in  which 
she  stated,  that  having  two  parents  to  whom  she  owed 
equal  duty,  she  could  not  consent  to  oblige  one  at  the 
expense  of  offending  the  other.  Her  mother,  she  added, 
wholly  disapproved  of  the  marriage.  She  also  assured 
me,  in  the  most  decided  terms,  that  the  proposed  al- 
liance could  not  be  more  displeasing  to  her  mother  than 
it  was  to  herself;  and  that  nothing  but  the  conviction 
that  the  proposed  union  would  give  pleasure  to  both  her 
parents  could  possibly  induce  her  to  overcome  her  reluc- 
tance. 

In  my  reply  to  this  note,  I  required  her  to  say  whe- 
ther she  would  submit  if  her  mother  would  consent. 

She  replied,  that  she  should  then  think  it  her  duty  lo 
consent ;  at  the  same  time  she  added,  that  fidie  prayed 
her  mother  never  might  comply. 

Tbf  result  of  this  correspondence,  which  I  showed  to 
ffiy.«iater,  was,  thaij  set  off  immediately  for  HarHandA, 
wing  Lord  9eaforth  with  me.  t  arrived  early  in  the 
day,  having  travelled  ail  night;  teariiif  Loid  Seafiitth 
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in  the  Village  of  Hartlands,  where  he  was  to  remain  till 
he  heard  from  me. 

When  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  shrubbery,  I  met  my 
two  sons ;  the  younger  being  in  a  shooting-jacket,  and 
having  a  fowling-piece  on  his  shoulder.  They  were  in 
very  earnest  conversation.  Theodore  looked  flushed 
and  fiery,  and  he  was  talking  loudly.  They  both  start- 
ed on  seeing  the  carriage,  which  had  stopped  at  the 
lodge  5  and  I  caused  the  door  to  be  opened,  and  sprang 
out  to  join  them. 

"  You  are  come  at  a  critical  moment.  Sir,"  said  Theo- 
dore. "  My  brother  has  been  warm  with  me :  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly averse  to  my  sister's  marriage ;  he  would  se- 
parate me  from  my  friend ;  and  he  charges  me  with 
want  of  brotherly  love  in  desiring  to  promote  the  union." 

"Does  Lord  Bellamy  understand  what  my  wishes 
are?"  I  asked,  haughtily. 

"  I  do,  Sir,"  he  replied ;  «  but " 

"  No  more,  if  you  please,  Sir !"  I  answered,  interrupt- 
ing him :  "  you  will  oblige  me  by  permitting  me  to  ma- 
nage my  own  affairs.  I  ask  not  your  interference ;  I 
never  trouble  myself  with  your  concerns ;  and  I  only 
require  the  same  forbearance  from  you." 

"But  in  this  case,  Sir,"  replied  Lord  Bellamy,  "I  can- 
not be  an  uninterested  witness " 

He  was  proceeding ;  when  I  turned  abruptly  to  Theo- 
dore, and  asked  him  what  sport  he  had  met  with  since 
he  arrived  at  Hartlands. 

I  scarcely  know  what  answer  he  made ;  for,  in  truth, 
I  did  not  care ;  I  was  thinking  of  other  things ;  but  I  re- 
collected, afterwards,  that  there  was  something  in  his 
manner  which  I  thought  strange  at  the  moment,  though 
I  did  not  stop  to  consider  what  it  might  be. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  Hall  door,  I  turned  into  the 
house,  leaving  the  two  young  men  together.  I  hastened 
to  my  library,  and  sent  for  Lady  Roxeter ;  and  such  an 
interview  we  then  had  as  I  never  before  experienced. 
We  began  calmly  and  politely.  I  tried  all  that  argument 
and  persuasion  could  do  to  induce  her  to  consent  to  the 
marriage  so  much  desired :  but  she  was  firm,  and  for  a 
length  of  time  calmly  so ;  but  in  the  end  became  like 
one  beside  herself;  and  in  that  state  she  expressed  her- 
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•elf  iu  a  way  that  touched  even  my  obdurate  beart 
•*  You,  my  Lord,"  slie  said,  "  were  the  object  of  my  first 
love ;  by  you  all  my  conjugal  affections  were  inspired ; 
by  you  my  heart  was  first  warmed  to  love ;  by  you,?* 
ghe  added,  (and  slic  wept  as  she  spoke,) "  tliat  hearty  once 
•o  warm,  has  been  frozen — congealed  to  ice ;.  and  yet,  if 
I  have  been  unhappy,  I  was  not  made  so  by  a  man  I 
did  not  love.    How  then  can  1  consent  that  my  daugh- , 
ter  should  be  exposed  to  the  same  dreadful  risk  with  one 
wiio,  let  me  tell  you,  my  Lord,  has  not  half  your  good 
qualities !    O !  even  now,  after  so  many  years  of  blighted 
hopes,  I  still  deliglit  in  tliinking  of  you  as  you  were,  as 
you  once  were  to  me ;  and  sometimes  I  still  hope — yes," 
•he  added,  '^  I  still  hope — that  I  may  yet  find  comfort  in 
Tou.    I  could  be  contented — yes,  I  couM  be  contented — 
if,  even  on  your  dying  bed,  you  would  do  me  justice^ 
and  render  me  again  that  heart  which  I  never,  never  de- 
served to  lose." 

"And  yet,  but  a  moment  past,  you  spoke  of  your 
love  for  me,  Lady  Roxet^r,  as  of  a  thing  gone  by." 

"Did  I?"  she  answered;  then  I  spoke  in  haste.  But 
what  are  words,  my  I-iord  ?  Take  actions  for. vouchers  j 
judge  me  by  tliese :  I  am  willing  to  stand  the  test,  as  far 
•8  it  concerns  my  husband  and  my  children ;  thou^, 
in  the  sight  of  heaven,  I  know  that  I  am  a  miserably 
•uUty  wretch  ;  and  acknowledge  that  I  have  no  hope  but 
through  the  merits  and  death  of  my  blessed  Redeemer."— 
As  she  spoke  these  last  words^  ^e  raised  her  eyes  and 
imited  hands  towards  the  heavens ;  and  again  I  beheld 
that  expression  of  the  marble  madona  which  I  had  for- 
merly admired  so  much  in  the  days  of  her  yonth  and 
first  beauty. 

I  stood  like  one  petrified  and  overpowered,  and  felt 
almost  ready  to  give  her  my  hand ;  (»r,  rather  to  restore 
her  to  the  full  possession  of  my  heart,  and  of  all  its  ac- 
companying rights  and  privileges.  But  I  deliberated  a 
moment ;  and  oh!  what  misery  did  that  cold  delay  occa- 
sion I  But  I  will  not  anticipate.  My  gentler  feelings 
passed  away  as  a  summer  breeze ;  I  thought  of  my  sis- 
ter's scornful  smiles ;  and  grew  hard  again.  Lady  Roxe- 
ter,  too,  regained  her  composure,  and  with  that,  her  dig- 
nity.   As  she  prepared  to  leave  the  roonv  Ae  tumed  ta 
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me,  and  said,  "  My  Lord,  think  me  not  obstinate,  think 
me  not  undutiful ;  but,  when  the  happiness  of  our  child 
is  at  stake,  I  must  be  firm,  cost  me  what  it  will ;  and 
here  I  solemnly  declare,  that  I  never  can  consent  to  give 
our  child  to  a  man  whom  I  cannot  respect." 

I  saw  the  door  close  after  Lady  Roxeter,  while  I  still 
hesitated  whether  I  should  call  her  back ;  and  then,  as 
if  the  moment  of  ep-ace  was  past,  I  struck  my  hand  on 
my  forehead,  and  began  to  deplore  my  destiny  as  ac- 
cursed ;  while  I  had  no  one  to  blame  but  myself.  I  then 
called  for  refreshments,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  last 
I  nearly  emptied ;  after  which,  I  walked  out  to  look  for 
my  son  Theodore ;  but,  not  finding  him,  I  returned  to 
the  house,  and  tried  to  lounge  away  the  few  more  hours 
till  dinner  time  in  reading  a  new  publication  which  I 
found  on  the  library  table;  but  this  would  not  do,  though 
the  book  was  an  interesting  one. 

When  it  was  getting  dusk,  and  I  was  becoming  quite 
impatient  for  the  return  of  Theodore,  a  note  was  brought 
to  me  from  the  young  man,  to  inform  me  that  he  had 
met  with  Lord  Seaforth  in  his  morning-airing,  and  that 
he  had  been  engaged  by  him  to  dine  at  the  Roxeter- 
Arms,  the  principal  inn  in  the  village ;  begging  me  to 
join  the  party,  and  hinting  that  he  had  some  communi- 
cations to  make  to  me.  The  proposal  suited  the  restless 
state  I  was  in  at  the  time ;  and  I  accordingly  put  on  my 
hat  and  hastened  to  obey  the  summons ;  bidding  a  ser- 
vant to  follow  me,  and  desiring  that  Lady  Roxeter 
should  be  told  that  I  should  not  be  at  home  to  dinner. 

When  arrived  at  the  Roxeter-Arms,  I  found  the  two 
young  men  in  a  state  of  high  irritation  ;  for  which  Sea- 
forth accounted  to  me  by  informing  me  that  Theodore 
had  been  quarrelling  violently  with  his  brother  about 
Laura's  marriage ;  that  he  had  accidentally  met  his  two 
cousins  in  the  park ;  that  they  were  then  at  high  words; 
and  that  he  verilj'^  believed  Theodore  would  have 
struck  his  brother,  had  he  not  interfered.  He  added, 
that  the  gamekeeper  and  Thomas  Jefferies  had  both 
been  drawn  to  the  place  by  the  angiy  voices  of  my  sons; 
that  Theodore  had  invited  Lord  Bellamy  to  finish  the 
quarrel  in  an  honourable  and  gentlemanly  way;  but 
that  Lord  Bellamy  had  declined  the  challenge. 

dU3 
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"  And  very  properly,  too,"  I  said,  being  exceedingly 
Mngry  with  Tlicodore,  and  reallv  alarmed  at  the  furious 
spirit  wliich  the  young  man  had  displayed  in  this  affiiir. 
••  Cannot  you  nnderstand,  Theodore,"  I  8aid,  "  what  the 
World  would  wiy,  if  you  were  to  kill  your  elder  brother?^ 

Theodore  burst  out :  he  called  Lord.  Bellamy  a  base, 
mean,  dt«pical)le  fellow,  and  used  other  outrageous  ex- 

Eressions ;  scarcely  controlling  himself  wben  the  land- 
)rd  came  in. 

**  Hold  your  tongue !"  I  said,  speaking  in  French ;  "  or, 
by  heavens,  I  will  deprive  you  of  every  sliilling  that  I 
ean." 

Theodore  muttered  something  which  I  did  not  under- 
itand ;  and  now  I  perceived,  for  the  first  time,  that  he 
bad  been  drinking,  and  was  in  a  state  of  considerable  m- 
loxication.  I  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  reason  with  a 
man  in  that  condition ;  I  therefore  tried  to  turn  the  con- 
Tersation  into  another  channel,  and  succeeded  till  the 
cloth  was  withdrawn;  when  Lord  Seaforth,  filling  a 
bumper,  nodded  to  Theodore,  and  said,  "  Give  us  the 
toast  you  promised :  what  is  it  to  be  ?" 

•* Confusion  to  all  elder  brothers!"  said  Theodore,* 
ind,  at  the  same  instant,  the  waiter  entered  the  room, 
to  remove  something  from  the  side-table. 

Lord  Seaforth  pretended  to  start  at  this  toast  as  if  it 
bad  not  been  the  one  he  expected,  and  I  became  serious^ 
ly  angry ;  but,  seeing  the  waiter's  eye  upon  us,  scarcely 
luiew  what  to  do !  I,  however,  reproved  Theodore  very 
sharply  when  the  servant  had  left  the  room.  On  which 
the  young  man  grew  sullen;  and,  from  that  time, 
scarcely  condescended  even  to  answer  his  cousin  when 
be  addressed  him. 

"  Well,"  I  remarked,  after  awhile,  "  this  is  not  particu- 
larly  agreeable.  We  may  as  well  return  to  the  Hall. 
It  can  answer  no  end  whatever  for  you  to  remain  here, 
Lord  Seaforth ;  there  is  no  chance  of  our  winnmg  Lady 
Roxeter  to  your  side  by  any  forbearance  on  your  part. 
I  have  had  a  hard  battle  to  fight  for  you  already,  and 
she  is  as  firm  as  a  rock.  But  I  think  I  should  like  you 
to  try  your  own  powers  of  persuasion  with  hel";  and  if 
they  do  not  answer,  we  must  have  recourse  to  other 
Sieasures."    So  saying,  we  rose  axul  left  the  iniu 
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When  entered  within  the  gates  of  the  shrubbery,  a 
servant  met  us,  and  inquired  if  Lord  Bellamy  had  been 
with  us. 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  mom* 
ing." 

"  My  Lady  is  uneasy  about  him,  my  Lord,"  added  the 
servant. 

"  What,"  I  replied,  (for  I  had  been  drinking  too  much 
as  well  as  my  son,  although  I  could  bear  it  better,)  "  has 
little  master  broke  away  from  the  apron-string  at  last  ? 
Well,  we  shall  make  something  of  him  by  and  by  j"  and 
we  walked  on. 

When  we  entered  the  Hall,  I  observed,  that  not  only 
the  butler,  but  the  steward  and  one  or  two  more  persons 
were  waiting  there  to  see  us  enter ;  and  the  question  was 
again  put  to  us — whether  Lord  Bellamy  had  been  with  us. 

"No,"  I  replied,  somewhat  peevishly;  "I  have  not 
seen  him  since  the  morning.  How  should  I  know  where 
he  is  ?" 

Old  Cicely  then  put  her  wrinkled  face  forward  from 
behind  some  of  the  other  servants,  and,  addressing  The- 
odore, "  Mr.  Westfield,"  she  said,  "  do  you  know  where 
your  brother  is  ?" 

Theodore  answered  with  an  oath,  that  he  neither  knew 
nor  cared ;  but  Lord  Seaforth,  as  I  afterwards  recollect- 
ed, spoke  not  a  word. 

We  were  going  forward  to  the  library,  when  a  con- 
fused noise  behind  us  caused  us  to  look  round ;  and  we 
beard  a  knocking  at  the  outer  door  of  the  Hall,  and  se- 
veral persons  from  without  called  at  the  same  instant  for 
admittance  in  a  manner  most  urgent  and  terrific. 

"  It  is  as  we  thought,"  said  Cicely  5  "  I  feared  it  would 
end  in  this  way." 

I  felt  as  if  something  terrible  was  about  to  take  place. 
I  was  sobered  in  a  moment,  and  stood  looking  at  the 
door  in  a  state  of  mind  which  God  grant  that  none  of 
my  readers  may  ever  realize.  The  folding-doors  were 
both  forced  widely  open  by  the  servants  within,  who 
were  all  crowded  round  it.  Mr.  Helmly  first  appeared. 
His  face  was  that  of  ashy  paleness  and  horror.  At  the 
tame  time  a  sound  was  heard  as  of  persons  ascending 
Ike  steps  and  bearing  a  heavy  weight 
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Tlie  next  moment  several  men  entered  the  hall ;  they 
were  bearing  a  body,  which  seemed  to  be  without  life. — 
Theodore  and  I  both  recoiled,  as  if  we  had  seen  a  ser- 

Csnt.  To  speak  was  past  my  power.  I  know  not  how 
ord  Seaforth  was  affected.  As  the  horrible  cortege 
advanced,  the  light  of  the  lamps,  suspended  from  me 
ceiling  of  the  hsdl,  flashed  on  the  face  of  the  inanimate 
body.  It  was  that  of  my  unhappy  and  injured  son ;  it 
was  poor  Lord  Bellamy.  There  was  some  blood  on  his 
face — there  was  more  on  his  dress.  His  hand,  which 
liad  been  laid  on  his  breast,  seemed  much  shattered. 

No  one  could  speak  or  give  any  direction  respecting 
what  was  to  be  done  but  Mr.  Helmly.  "  Fly  for  a  sur- 
geon !"  he  said :  "  take  the  fleetest  horse  in  the  stable ! 
life  may  not  be  quite  gone.  Lead  on,  lead  on  to  the  li- 
brary sofa !  Bring  wine !  right  or  wrong,  some  cordial 
must  be  forced  down  his  throat !"  And  he  walked  on, 
while  the  bearers  of  the  unhappy  young  man  followed 
to  the  library. 

Theodore  was  following,  when  I  seized  his  arm  and 
arrested  his  progress. 

"  Monster !  villain !  murderer !"  I  said,  as  I  shook  him 
violently :  "  tell  me,  wretched  young  man,  when  did  you 
this  ?  ana  then  take  a  knife  and  finish  your  work,  by 
plunging  it  in  your  father's  heart." 

"  I  did  not  do  it,  I  did  not  do  it,  my  father,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  as  I  live,  I  did  not  do  it."  And  he  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees  before  me. 

"  Wretch,  you  have  murdered  your  bother !"  I  said, 
and  I  spurned  him  from  me. 

At  that  instant,  a  dreadful,  an  appalling  shriek  sound- 
ed through  the  hall ;  and,  the  next  minute.  Lady  Roxe- 
ter  appeared  falling  forward  from  the  stairs,  which  she 
was  in  the  act  of  descending,  when  my  horrible  words 
met  her  ear.  A  female  servant,  who  had  followed  her 
closely,  caught  her  by  her  dress,  and  saved  her  fall ;  and 
she  was  borne  away  to  her  own  chamber  by  others  of 
the  women  who  had  come  at  the  alarm  of  their  compa- 
nion's cries ;  there,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  one  fit  fol- 
lowed another,  till  happily  such  a  state  of  confusion  and 
delirium  ensued,  as  saved  her  for.  a  length  of  time  from 
a  distinct  sense  of  the  misery  of  her  condition.    But  the 
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sight  of  my  once  beloved,  yes,  and  at  that  moment,  still 
beloved  Mary,  fainting,  perhaps  dying  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, could  hardly  add  one  agony  more  to  the  horrors  of 
my  condition,  in  that  miserable,  most  miserable  moment 
Did  my  reader  suppose  that  any  thing  I  could  have 
told  him  would  have  brought  him  to  pity  me  ?  But  sure- 
ly at  that  crisis,  vile  as  I  had  been,  I  was  an  object  of 

pity. 

As  I  before  said,  I  spumed  my  son  with  my  foot — I 
called  him  a  murderer,  a  monster,  a  fiend, — I  would  hear 
none  of  his  excuses — I  would  not  hearken  to  his  earnest 
asseverations  of  innocence — I  was  like  one  in  a  state  of 
derangement — the  blow  had  struck  me  in  the  most  vul- 
nerable part,  and  where  least  expected. — My  poor  son 
turned  from  me  at  length  to  his  cousin,  and  applied  to 
him  to  confirm  his  innocence. 

"  You  can  bear  witness,  Seaforth,"  he  said, "  that  after 
you  had  met  me  with  my  unhappy  brother  in  the  park, 
I  never  left  you.  I  was  with  you  from  that  time  till  the 
present  moment.  I  could  not  have  done  this  without 
being  seen  by  you." 

Lord  Seaforth  hesitated,  the  cold-blooded  villain  hesi- 
tated, and  then  said,  "  Undoubtedly,  Westfield,  I  could 
swear  to  your  having  been  with  me,  from  the  moment 
of  your  parting  with  your  brother  to  the  present  in- 
stant, with  the  exception  only  of  one  half-hour,  more  or 
less,  when  you  went,  as  you  recollect,  to  the  lodge,  to 
send  a  person  with  a  note  to  your  father." 

"  And  to  the  lodge  only  I  went,"  said  Theodore. 

"  And  then,"  I  exclaimed,  "  you  met  your  brother — 
and  then  you  did  it !  Begone,  villain !  Disgrace  of  your 
noble  family,  begone,  and  be  accursed  as  a  second 
Cain!"  and  I  rais^i  my  hand  to  strike  him,  but  was  ar- 
rested in  the  act  by  Lord  Seaforth,  who  was  obliged  to 
use  all  his  strength  to  restrain  my  violence. 

"  My  father !  my  father  I"  said  Theodore,  again  kneel- 
mg  before  me,  "  I  pity  you,  from  my  heart  I  pity  you ! 
but  the  time  will  come  in  which  my  innocence  will  be 
cleared  up. 

"Your  innocence,  monster!"  I  said,  attempting  to 
strike  him  again:  "who  will  believe  your  innocence? 
Did  you  not  but  just  now  drink  ^  PerditLon  to  all  elder 
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brothers  V  I  have  not  patience  to  hear  you.  From  yoa 
at  least  I  did  not  expect  to  receive  my  punishment" 
And  I  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  with  loud  groans.  1 
wished  for  death — for  annihilation. 

"O  that  my  brother,  ray  dear  brother,  might  lire^" 
said  Theodore,  "  to  bear  witness  to  my  innocence ! 
Perish  all  earthly  honours  and  possessions;  what  are 
they  in  comparison  with  a  good  name?  and  that  I  have 
lost.  But,  Seaforth,  you  could,  if  you  were  willing,  bear 
witness  to  my  innocence;"  and  he  looked  his  cousin 
full  in  the  face. 

I  looked  up  at  the  same  moment,  and  my  eyes  too 
were  fixed  on  my  nephew.  And  the  idea  then  first  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  they  were  both  concerned  in  the 
transaction. 

Lord  Seaforth  was  deadly  pale,  but  did  not  speak. 

Theodore  called  on  him  again,  and  urged  him  to 
speak.  I  did  the  same.  Advancing  to  him,  and  laying 
my  hand  roughly  on  his  arm,  "Speak!"  I  said,  "  tell  afi 
you  know !  or,  by  Heaven,  I  will  make  you  speak  before 
the  higher  authorities !" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say,"  he  replied :  "  I  never  left  the 
Roxeter-Arms,  afler  I  entered  the  house  this  afternoon 
with  your  son,  till  I  quitted  it  with  you ;  and  the  land- 
lord and  servants  there  will  bear  witness  that  what  I  say 
is  true.  While  your  son  went  to  the  lodge  with  the 
note,  I  was  in  the  stable-yard  talking  to  my  groom,  and 
the  landlord  was  present  the  whole  time." 

"  You  have  had  a  hand  in  this  awful  business,  Sea- 
forth," I  said ;  "  and  God  will  witness  against  you,  if  no 
man  does." 

"  You  must  think  what  you  please,  Lord  Roxeter,"  he 
replied ;  "  and  you  may  also  now  say  what  you  please, 
for  you  are  not  yourself." 

He  was  proceeding,  when  interrupted  by  Mr.  Helmly. 
"  My  Lord,  I  come,"  said  he,  "  to  tell  you  there  \a  hope: 
we  hardly  yet  know  what  injury  has  been  done ;  but 
Lord  Bellamy  still  lives.  He  begins  to  breathe  freely : 
he  has  once  opened  his  eyes :  he  will  yet  live  to  explain 
the  means  by  which  he  has  been  brought  to  this  condi- 
tion ;  and  his  eye  glanced  fearfully  on  the  young  men. 

A  servant  appeared  at  that  instant  announcing  th« 
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surgeon,  who  passed  at  the  same  moment  towards  the 
library,  where  I  followed. 

The  library  was  crowded  by  servants;  he  ordered 
that  only  two  men-servants,  with  the  housekeeper  and 
poor  old  Cecile,  should  remain ;  and  he  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  examine  the  injuries  my  poor  son  had  sus- 
tained. He  first  cut  off  the  sleeve  of  the  coat — Lord  Bel- 
lamy still  remained  nearly  insensible.  He  found  the 
shoulder  much  shattered  with  small  shot.  It  was  also 
dislocated,  probably,  he  said,  by  the  fall ;  the  hand  also 
had  been  torn  at  the  same  time,  and  other  slight  ii^juries 
Sustsdned.  He  assured  me,  however,  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  life  from  the  wounds;  ^^ though,"  added  he, 
'^  had  the  shot  been  a  little  higher — had  the  temple  been 
struck,  the  unhappy  youth  would  never  have  spoken 
again."  A  violent  swelling  had,  however,  been  induced 
by  the  dislocation  of  the  shoulder ;  and  a  quantity  of 
blood  had  flowed  from  the  various  wounds. 

The  surgeon  ordered  a  temporary  bed  to  be  prepared 
in  the  library,  to  which  he  caused  the  poor  suflferer  to 
be  removed.  After  which,  he  succeeded  in  making  him 
swallow  some  restoratives. 

All  this  took  up  several  hours ;  and  O,  what  hours  of 
misery  were  those!  what  hours  of  complicated  suffering! 

I  was  surprised,  when  Lord  Bellamy  was  in  bed,  to 
see  Theodore  enter  and  take  his  station  by  his  pillow.  I 
saw  those  about  my  eldest  son  recoil  as  he  entered ;  and 
I  plainly  read  their  strong  su^icions  on  their  counte- 
nance. I  looked  sternly  at  Theodore.  It  was  a  look 
which  bid  him  leave  the  room ;  but  he  stood  his  ground, 
folding  his  arms,  and  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  brother. 
"  Desperate  and  hardened  villain !"  I  muttered  between 
my  teeth ;  but  I  dared  not  to  speak  out  However,  seeing 
the  surgeon  preparing  to  leave  the  room,  to  give  some 
directions  to  the  servants,  I  followed  him  out.  In  the 
hall  I  found  Thomas  Jeflferies  and  Mr.  Helmly ;  and  I 
then  first  found  opportunity  of  asking  where  and  by 
whom  Lord  Bellamy  had  had  been  discovered.  And, 
after  various  cross-examinations,  I  found  the  &ct  to 
have  been  as  I  shall  state  it 

It  seems  that  the  gamekeeper  and  Thomas  Jefleries 
had  been  m  the  park  together,  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
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afternoon ;  and  there,  hearing  loud  and  angry  words  nd 
far  distant,  they  had  run  to  the  place  from  whence  the 
sound  proa^edcd,  and  found  my  two  sons  engaged  in  t 
violent  dispute,  Lord  Seaforth  being  present ;  they  Ihea 
heard  Tlieodore  challenge  his  brother,  and  tell  him  that 
he  was  not  fit  to  live.  'I'he  two  servants  stood  aloof  tiB 
they  saw  the  young  men  part ;  but  which  way  they  went 
they  could  not  tell,  by  reason  of  the  intervening  tree* 
"What  they  liad  heard,  had,  it  seems,  so  much  alarmed 
them  that  they  went  immediately  to  Mr.  Helmly  to  m- 
form  him  of  the  violent  state  of  enmity  of  the  brothen^ 
and  reached  his  house  about  three  o'clock  j  but  he  was 
not  at  home,  and  did  not  return  till  six.  Mr.  Helmly  was 
startled  by  their  information,  and  went  with  them  to  the 
Hall,  desiring  to  see  Lord  Bellamy ;  but  Liord  Bellamy 
was  absent  The  alarm  then  began  to  spread  among  the 
servants ;  and  several  of  them  went  in  different  direo* 
tions  to  inquire  after  their  young  Lord*  The  game- 
keeper, Thomas,  and  Mr.  Helmly,  who  went  in  the  di- 
rection where  Lord  Bellamy  had  been  last  seen,  were  the 
persons  who  found  him.  He  was  lying  under  a  thicket, 
m  a  sort  of  hollow,  into  which  be  had  been  precipitated, 
and  they  had  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  actually  dead. 

Here  was  a  tale  of  horror,  a  dark  and  shocking  tale  :— 
I  never,  never — no  not  if  I  were  to  live  for  ages — shall 
forget  what  I  felt  when  I  had  heard  it  throughout  I  can 
only  say,  that,  for  the  time,  I  was  as  one  deranged.  I 
know  not  of  what  extravagances  I  was  not  guilty.  My 
people  were  compelled  to  use  force  with  me,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  had  something  given  me  to  calm  me ;  for  1 
remember  that  they  put  me  to  bed,  and  forced  me  to  tak^ 
a  nauseous  draught ;  and  that  my  ragin?  fit  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  deep  depression,  attended  by  a  miserable 
languor. — But  enough  of  such  a  wretch  as  I  then  was ; 
yea,  and  still  should  be  accounted,  were  I  to  be  judged 
by  my  own  merits. 

In  the  mean  time,  every  individual  of  the  famUy 
seemed  to  be  bound  by  a  sort  of  spell,  which  held  him 
back  from  seeking  any  thing  like  explanation.  Theodore 

gersisted  in  watching  by  his  brother's  couch,  nQthougfa 
e  felt  that  he  was  eyed  with  horror  and  suspicion  by 
almost  every  person  who  entered  the  chamber;  yet,  as 
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no  one  actually  gave  utterance  to  his  suspicions,  no  op- 
portunity was  aUowed  for  extenuation  or  self-defence 
jgreat  care,  however,  was  taken  never  to  leave  him  alone 
with  Lord  Bellamy. 

It  was  thought,  that,  when  Lord  Bellamy  was  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  speak,  he  would,  either  to  Dr. 
Simpson,  who  had  been  sent  for,  and  was  in  constant  at- 
tendance, or  to  Mr.  Helmly,  give  some  account  of  his 
«ccident.  But  though)  after  forty-eight  hours,  he  was 
decidedly  better,  he  volunteered  no  such  confession; 
«nd  it  was  even  observ^,  that  he  looked  at  his  brother 
With  a  sort  of  horror  which  he  could  not  disguise. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  for  four  days ;  at  which 
time  Mr.  Helmly,  seeing  that  Lord  Bellamy  was  much 
improved  in  health,  plainly  put  the  question  to  him,  hav- 
ing previously  sent  every  person  out  of  the  room,  say- 
ing, "  Now,  Lord  Bellamy,  as  you  are,  through  divine 
mercy,  so  far  recovered,  it  behoves  you  to  satisfy  our 
anxious  inquiries.— How  did  you  meet  with  the  unfor- 
tunate accident  by  which,  let  me  tell  you,  you  nearly 
lost  your  life  ?" 

Lord  Bellamy  was  much  agitated  when  the  inquiry 
was  thus  urged  upon  him,  and  for  a  minute  or  two 
seemed  to  doubt  whether  be  should  reply:  but,  after 
awhile,  seeming  to  recoUect  himself,  and  having  made 
Mr.  Helmly  repeat  the  question,  he  replied,  that  really 
he  had  been  so  stunned  at  the  time,  that  he  could  give 
no  account  whatever  of  the  af&ir. 

**  Do  you  not  remember  where  you  were,  or  what  you 
were  doing,  just  before  the  accident.  Lord  B^amy?' 
said  Mr.  Helmly. 

"  I  was  walking  in  the  park,"  he  replied. 

"  And  alone?"  said  Mr.  Hehnly. 

"  Quite  alone,"  replied  Lord  Bellamy. 

**  You  had  been  walking  with  your  brother  and  Lord 
Seaforth,  1  think  ?"  said  Mr.  Helmly. 

"  Some  time  before  I  had,"  replied  Lord  Bellamy ; 
"  but  we  had  parted,  and  had  gone  different  ways." 

^^  Had  you  chanced  to  approach  in  the  same  direction, 
do  you  think,  Lord  Bellamy,  before  the  accident  hap- 
pened ?"  said  Mr.  Helmly. 

Lord  Bellamy  answered  rather  pettishly;  which  was 
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not  usual  with  him ;  and  said,  "  Really.  Mr.  Helmly,  I 
know  nothing  at  all  about  the  affair.  I  dare  say  no  one 
meant  to  hurt  me.  But,  as  I  have  found  by  repeated  ex* 
perience,  if  there  is  any  mischief  abroad,  it  coramoaly 
tails  on  me,  I  ought  in  prudence  to  have  stayed  at  home 
when  there  were  so  many  sportsmen  in  the  wood." 

^^Tlien  you  think  that  it  was  by  accident  that  you  were 
shot  ?"  said  Mr.  llelmly. 

"*  Did  not  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Helmlyj^'  said  Lord  Bellamy, 
"  that  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter?  I  haT« 
quite  lost  my  recollection  of  the  whole  transacticm^" 

Mr.  Helmly  felt  much  hurt,  for  he  was  quite  certain 
that  Lord  Bellamy  could  tell  more^  if  he  would ;  how* 
ever,  he  resolved  to  say  no  more  to  his  pupil  till  his  nKh 
ther  and  I  were  able  to  judge  what  further  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  business. 

Such  continued  to  be  the  perplexing  state  of  afl&in^ 
when,  having  recovered  my  recollection  and  reason,  after 
four  days  of  severe  illness,  I  insisted  upon  rising. 

Dr.  Simpson  expostulated  with  me ;  but  I  opened  my 
whole  heart  to  him.  My  illness,  I  told  him,  was  entirely 
mental,  and  could  not  be  cured  till  I  was  Hiore  at  ease. 
I  further  added,  that  for  some  months  I  had  felt  some  re* 
lentings  of  conscience;  and  that,  of  late,  conscience  had 
been  as  a  worm  gnawing  at  ray  heart.  I  stated,  that  all  the 
miseries  in  which  my  family  were  then  involved  were 
owing  to  my  base  conduct  towards  Lady  Roxeterj 
whose  character  I  now  saw  m  its  true  liffht ;  and  saw 
it  to  my  shame  and  confusion.  I  stated  ateo,  that  I 
had  always  a  foolish  sort  of  dread  of  being  suppos* 
ed  to  be  under  female  influence ;  and,  like  many  other 
men  who  have  the  same  sort  of  jealousy,  I  had  refused 
due  deference  to  a  virtuous  woman;  and  at  the  same 
time  allowed  myself  to  become  the  dupe  of  every  artful 
and  ambitious  female  who  chose  to  impose  upon  me. 
"  And  now,"  I  added,  "  in  order  to  find  peace, — though 
peace,  I  fear,  is  gone  for  ever, — I  must  be  carried,  if  I 
cannot  walk,  to  Lady  Roxeter's  apartment;  that  I  may 
kneel  to  her ;  that  I  may  implore  her  pardon ;  and  that 
I  may  entreat  her  to  cooperate  with  me  to  save  our 
children — our  lost,  our  ruined  children !" 

Groans  and  teann-deep  groans  and  unfeigned  tears— 
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accompanied  this  confession.  Dr.  Simpson  resisted  me 
no  longer,  but  himself  assisted  me  to  the  door  of  Lady 
Roxeter's  dressing-room ;  where,  without  giving  notice, 
I  entered,  and  feU  on  my  knees  before  her. 

She  was  still  very  ill ;  but  the  joy,  the  rapture  with 
which  she  received  me  cannot  be  described  by  any 
words  I  might  use.  She  made  me  rise ;  she  made  me 
sit  on  the  sofa  by  her  side ;  and  she  wept  long,  very 
long,  in  silence,  upon  my  bosom ;  neither  did  I  speak ; 
for  no  language  could  express  our  feelings.  Mr.  Helmly 
was  called  to  enjoy  and  participate  in  our  reconcilia- 
tion ;  and,  when  the  first  agitating  feelings  were  over, 
we  found  the  immediate  advantage  of  restored  confi- 
dence. 

Lady  Roxeter  was  not  a  stranger  to  our  horrible  sus- 
picions respecting  poor  Theodore ;  but  it  seems  that  she 
was  by  no  means  so  convinced  of  his  guilt  as  I  was.  It 
was  a  comfort  to  me  that  she  was  not  so ;  yet  I  could  not 
partake  of  her  more  agreeable  views  of  the  subject  I 
feared,  I  believed  the  worst.  I  did  not  suppose  my  son 
to  have  been  a  deliberate  murderer ;  but  I  feared  that 
he  had,  in  passion,  attempted  his  brother's  life — a  crime 
which,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  I 
could  not  think  of  without  horror.  Lady  Roxeter  stated 
to  me  her  reasons  for  not  believing  this. — She  had  seen 
Theodore  several  times  since  the  accident;  she  had 
begged,  entreated  his  confidence ;  and  he  had  persisted 
in  his  innocence  of  the  black  act ;  edthough  he  owned 
that  he  had  been  tutored  to  hate  his  brother,  and  even  to 
desire  his  death. 

"  Well,"  I  replied,  I  will  hope,  I  must  hope ;  it  would 
be  death  to  me  to  relinquish  that  hope." 

During  this  conference,  it  was  settled  that  Mr.  Helmly 
should  set  but  immediately  to  bring  Laura  home;  and  I 
promised  Lady  Roxeter  that  I  never  again  would  endea- 
vour to  press  a  marriage  on  our  daughter. 

These  things  being  arranged.  Dr.  Simpson  interfered, 
and  persuaded  me  to  return  to  my  apartment,  where  I 
enjoyed  a  sweeter  rest  than  I  had  done  for  many,  many 
days ;  and  I  received  this  first  composed  sleep  which  I 
then  enjoyed  as  a  sort  of  earnest  of  the  divine  approba- 
tioxL    Not  that  I  had  not  fouch  misery  to  pass  through 
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Still ;  but  the  Almighty,  in  our  grief,  remembers  mercy. 

Mr.  Helmly  departed  that  evening,  and  travelled  all 
night  We  concealed  his  journey,  in  order  that  Laura 
might  be  safe  with  us  before  Lord  Seaforth  should  sus- 
pect what  we  wore  about. 

The  next  day,  Lady  Roxeter  was  well  enough  to  be 
carried  down  to  the  library ;  and  I  was  told  by  those 
who  saw  it,  that  the  meeting  with  the  stepmother  and 
the  son  was  truly  affecting.  They  both  wept :  but  Lord 
Bellamy  sobbed  aloud  like  an  infant ;  and  the  attendants 
would  have  separated  them ;  but  Lady  Roxeter  insisted 
upon  being  left  alone  with  her  son.  ^*  I  know,"  she  said 
to  the  physician,  '*  that  he  has  something  on  his  mind ; 
it  will  ease  us  both  to  have  a  private  conversation. 
While  the  thorn  remains  in  the  heart,  we  shall  never  re- 
cover our  health ;  I  beseech  you,  give  way  to  my  earnest 
entreaty." 

It  was  complied  with,  and  Lady  Roxeter  was  1^ 
with  her  son.  The  conversation  which  then  ensued 
was  of  the  most  interesting  nature.  Lady  Roxeter  im- 
mediately came  to  the  point ;  and,  having  stated  to  her 
son  that  she  thoroughly  understood  his  motives  for 
seeming  to  forget  all  that  happened  during  the  day  of 
the  dreadful  accident,  added,  ^'Do  not  think,  my  dear 
son,  that  by  this  means  you  screen  your  brother  from 
suspicion ;  his  character  is  blasted  by  your  silence ;  the' 
worst  suspicions,  even  of  his  dearest  friends,  are  con- 
firmed by  it.  Unless,  therefore,  you  consider  that  even 
these  dark  apprehensions  are  better  than  certainty,  you 
will  tell  us  at  once  all  that  happened  on  that  miserable 
day." 

Lord  Bellamy  replied,  that  he  really  could  not  rec<^ 
lect  any  thing  that  happened  after  he  parted  wiUi  his 
brother  and  Lord  Seaforth  in  the  park. 

"  This  is  equivocation,  Augustus,"  replied  Lady  Roxe- 
ter ;  "  and  it  will  not  do  with  me :  I  will  know  the  truth. 
If  you  would  not  render  me  distracted,  if  you  love  your 
brother,  if  you  love  me,  tell  me  every  thing.  I  can  bear 
the  worst ;  I  am  prepared  for  it.  You  are  still  living, 
through  the  mercy  of  God.    Your  brother  cannot  be  ^i 

punished  by  law.    His  character,  as  I  before  said,  is 
completely  blasted ;  his  situation  cannotbe  worse  than  li 
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18.  Fear  not  that  I  should  cease  to  love  my  child.  The 
truth  I  will  know.  But  do  I  not  know  it  already  ? — 
Theodore  sought  yoiir  life,  and  you  cannot  deny  it." 
And  she  wrung  her  hands,  and  was,  as  she  described  it, 
in  a  sort  of  frenzy ;  tearing  her  hair,  and  calling  for  death 
to  end  her  misery. 

While  she  was  in  this  state,  Theodore  entered  the 
room ;  being  sent  in  by  the  physician.  •  He  walked  up 
to  her,  and  begged  her  to  be  composed. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said,  "  this  is  too  much ;  this  suspense 
is  more  than  I  can  bear,  and  retain  my  reason.  Theo- 
dore, explain  this  dreadful  mystery.  Where  and  how 
did  you  meet  your  brother?  and  what  drove  you  to  the 
horrible  act  ?  Speak  this  moment,  or  I  renounce  you  for 
ever.'' 

"  I  am  spurned  by  my  father,"  replied  Theodore,  "  I 
am  renounced  by  my  mother,  I  am  suspected  and  held 
in  abhorrence  by  the  whole  world ;  and  all  for  a  crime 
of  which  I  am  as  entirely  innocent  as  the  babe  unborn. 
And  yet  I  have  deserved  all  I  have  met  with ;  because  I 
have  allowed  myself  to  hate  my  brother,  to  envy,  to  des- 
pise him,  to  grudge  him  his  birthright,  and  his  very  ex- 
istence; nay,  because  I  would  even,  in  passion,  have 
contended  with  him  in  a  duel.  But  I  am  not  a  murder- 
er ;  and  you.  Lord  Bellamy,  can  bear  witness  to  my  in- 
nocence, if  you  would  but  speak  the  truth." 

"  Theodore,"  said  Bellamy ;  and  then  interrupted  him- 
self. 

"  Gro  on !"  continued  Theodore ;  "  say  all  that  is  in 
your  mind.  I  care  not  what  you  say ;  I  am  desperate ! 
This  country  shall  not  retain  me  long !  I  will  not  re- 
main, to  be  the  scorn  and  contumely  of  every  honest 
English  heart.  I  have  been  an  unprincipled  young  man ; 
a  rebellious,  undutiful  son  to  the  best  of  mothers ;  un- 
worthy even  of  one  gentle  tear ; — but  I  am  not  a  mur- 
derer !  Do  me,  at  least,  the  justice  of  saying  that  it  was 
not  by  me  that  you  were  reduced  to  the  situation  in 
which  you  now  are,  Bellamy  j  and  then  I  bid  you  fare- 
well for  ever." 

"  Theodore !"  repeated  Lord  Bellamy ;  and  was  silent 
ftgsdn. 

"L&t  me  entreat  you,  my  dear  Augustus,"  said  Lady 
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Roxeter,  "  let  me  entreat  you,  by  the  lore  yon  bear  me^ 
by  all  I  have  e^'er  done  for  you  in  helpless  iiiiiancy,bythe 
happy,  happy  hours  we  have  spent  together,  nay,  by  tbil 
sacncd  name  which  I  have  taught  you  to  rererence  from 
babyhood,  to  speak  out  Tell  all  you  know.  You  can- 
not'make  me  believe  that  you  do  not  know  whowai 
near  you  when  you  were  wounded.  Say,  at  least,  that 
you  knew  not  mience  the  shot  came ;  that  you  heard  no 
voices ;  that  you  believe  it  to  have  been  merely  an  ac- 
cident." 

'*  I  do,  I  do  believe  it  to  be  an  accidenL  dear,  and  loved, 
and  honoured  mother,"  said  Lord  Bellamy ;  "  I  do  be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  an  accident :  I  accuse  no  one ;  1 
suspect  no  one." 

"  And  you  saw  no  one  near  you  at  the  time  ?  von  had 
no  reason  to  think  that  any  one  was  near  you  f"  asked 
Lady  Roxeter.  **  Answer  me  at  once :  I  charge  you,  by 
your  duty  as  a  son ;  was  there  any  one  near  you  at  the 
time  the  accident  happened  7" 

"There  might,  there  must  have  been,  some  person 
near  me,"  replica  my  son,  "  or  the  accident  could  not 
have  happened :  but  I  repeat,  that  I  have  no  recoUectioa 
of  the  circumstance." 

"Augustus,"  said  Lady  Roxeter,  ** you- will  drive  me 
beside  myself.  Now,  now,  indeed,"  she  added,  '^  I  ama 
miserable  woman !  My  children,  my  children,  you  will 
break  my  heart !  My  Laura  is  gone !  my  sons  are  lost 
to  me !  my  heart  is  broken  !"  And  she  feU  on  her  knees 
by  the  bedside,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Theodore  rushed  from  the  room,  being  unable  to  bear 
the  scene  any  longer ;  and,  meeting  Dr.  Simpson  in  the 
hall,  entreated  him  to  call  me. 

I  was  dressed,  and  lying  on  my  sofa,  when  the  sum- 
mons arrived  from  my  son :  I  made  what  haste  I  could 
to  obey  it ;  and  found  Theodore  returned  to  the  libraryi 
awaiting  my  appearance  in  a  sort  of  gloomy  silence, 
with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground; 
while  Lady  Roxeter,  having  become  more  tranquil,  viras 
again  pleading  with  Lord  Bellamy  to  ^nt  her  the  con- 
fidence she  required.  Lord  Bellamy,  m  the  mean  tim^ 
appeared  to  be  under  the  influence  of  violent  agitation. 

Dr.  Simpson  followed  me  into  the  roomi  to  beg  iw  lo 
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defer  the  explanation,  which  he  judged  was  going  for- 
ward, till  our  minds  were  more  composed. 

"  They  never  can  be  composed,  Sir,"  said  Lady  Roxe- 
ter,  "  till  this  heavy  weight  is  removed  from  our  heart«." 

" True,"  replied  the  physician;  "but  you  are  none  of 
you  fit  for  shocks  like  these." 

Dr.  Simpson  was  an  old  man,  had  seen  much  of  the 
world,  and  was  a  tried  friend  of  the  family. 

"  It  seems,"  said  he,  "  that  neither  you,  my  Lord,  nor 
you.  Lady  Roxeter,  are  sufficiently  calm  to  try  this  mat- 
ter fairly.  There  is  some  misunderstanding,  some  mis- 
take in  this  dreadful  business,  I  am  convinced.  I  have 
been  a  close  observer  since  I  have  been  in  attendance 
here,  and  my  opinion  respecting  the  affair  does  not  co- 
incide with  that  of  others.  Might  I  be  permitted  to  state 
It  in  the  present  company  ?" 

We  earnestly  entreated  him  so  to  do;  and  he  beggcl 
that  Thomas  Jefferies  might  be  called.  Theodore  ran 
with  alacrity  to  find  him:  he  was  at  hand;  and  Dr. 
Simpson  then  directed  that  every  one  should  be  ordered 
out  of  the  hall,  and  the  library-door  locked. 

"  I  am  in  spirits,"  said  the  good  old  gentleman :  "  we 
are  now  in  the  way  of  getting  at  the  truth  without  call- 
ing counsel.  We  have  hitherto  been  all  too  warm,  and  too 
ill,  and  too  much  agitated ;  and,  moreover,  too  anxious  to 
keep  our  private  opinions  to  ourselves,  to  be  in  the  way 
of  finding  out  the  truth.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  inquiry 
generally  tends  to  restore  peace.  I  cannot  believe  that 
Mr.  Westfield  is  guilty  of  deliberate  villany ;  though  I 
know  that  you  all  suspect  him.  Do  not  speak.  Sir ;  you 
may  trust  in  me ;  and,  such  being  the  case,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  matter  should  be  searched  to  the  bottom.  It  is 
only  where  we  fear  to  bring  conviction  and  shame  upon 
B  dear  friend  that  we  can  desire  to  prevaricate.  And, 
now.  Lord  Bellamy,  I  begin  with  you ;  and,  having  felt 
the  pulse  of  your  mind,  and  observed  all  your  s3rmptoms, 
I  venture  to  pronounce,  that  you  do  not  choose  to  speak 
what  you  know,  for  fear  of  implicating  your  brother  and 
increasing  your  mother's  misery.  Is  it  not  so,  my 
Lord?" 

Lord  Bellamy  made  no  answer. 

"  Well,  well,"  8aid  Dr.  Simpson ;  '<  very  well;  all  con- 
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sistent.    And  now,  Thomas,  state  to  us  the  precne  spot 
in  which  you  found  Lord  Bellamy.'* 

Thomas  JeflTcries  explained  this  matter  very  clearly.— 
There  is  in  the  park  a  small  point  of  land  bulging  out 
like  a  promontory  over  the  valley ;  three  sides  of  whirh 
are  encompassed  by  the  woods,  the  fourth  side  being 
skirted  by  low  bushes,  through  which  is  a  little  foot- 

Eith  from  a  hamlet  at  the  further  end  of  the  park  to  the 
all ;  the  ground  near  the  path  being  in  &ome  places  so 
sunk  as  to  form  a  sort  of  ditch  between  the  path  and  the 
smooth  level  grass  on  the  summit  of  the  kubll. 

^  It  seems  that  my  young  Lord  was  walking  on  this 
path  when  he  received  the  shot,'-'  said  Thomas,  "  and 
that  he  fell  immediately  into  the  ditch ;  for  we  found 
him  lying  with  his  head  in  a  very  awkward  posture, 
and  his  arm  bent  under  him." 

"Can  you  point  out  the  precise  i^t,  Jeflferies?'*  said 
Dr.  Simpson. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  Thomas,  "  I  know  it  from  this  cir- 
cumstance— there  was  a  mountain-ash  just  above." 

"  A  mountain-ash  ?"  said  Theodore ;  "  I  have  a  con- 
fused idea ." 

Dr.  Simpson  interrupted  him.  "  If  you  please,  Mr. 
Westfield,"  he  said,  "  we  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will 
keep  your  confused  ideas  to  yourself  for  the  present:  I 
don't  doubt  but  that  we  shall  set  all  your  ideas  in  their 
right  places  very  soon.  Do  you  remember  tiie  chesnut 
tree.  Lord  Bellamy  ?" 

"  I  do.  Sir,"  replied  my  eldest  son. 

"  Was  that  chesnut  tree  far  from  the  place  where  you 

red  from  your  brother  and  Lord  Seaforth  ?"  a^ed 
Simpson. 

"It  was,  Sir,"  answered  Lord  Bellamy;  "at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  mile." 

"  And  permit  me  to  ask  you,  what  was  your  motive 
for  walking  forward  in  that  direction,  and  up  a  very 
steep  path,  as  I  recollect  ?  You  are  not  accustomed,  I 
think,  to  choose  these  difficult  ways." 

Lord  Bellamy  coloured,  and  replied,  "  Really,  Sir,  I 
do  not  know  that  I  had  any  particular  reason  for  so  do* 
ing." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Dr.  Simpson  smiling.    "  Then  I 
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am  to  understand,  that  you  had  no  reason  for  climbing  a 
very  steep  rough  ascent?  I  know  the  place  well.  But 
it  seems  that  you  did  climb  up  in  this  direction ;  and 
that  you  remember  the  mountain-ash.  Perhaps  you 
Btoppecl  to  rest  under  the  tree  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  might,"  said  Lord  Bellamy,  impatiently. 

Lady  Roxeter  was  going  to  speak,  but  Dr.  Simpson 
entreated  her  not  to  interfere.- 

"  And  now,"  said  Dr.  Simpson,  addressing  Theodore, 
and  looking  him  very  steadily  in  the  face,  "  do  you,  Mr. 
Westfield,  wish  me  to  proceed,  or  shall  we  leave  the  mat- 
ter where  it  now  is  ?" 

"  Go  on,  go  on,  if  you  honour  and  love  our  family, 
Sir,"  replied  Theodore;  "ask me  any  question  you  wish; 
and,  if  you  please,  let  an  oath  be  administered  to  me :  I 
am  ready  to  tell  all  I  know." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Dr.  Simpson :  "  then  please  to  in- 
form me,  why  did  you  part  from  your  brother  in  the 
park,  and  walk  away  -with  Lord  Seaforth?" 

"  Because  I  was  a  fool  and  a  madman.  I  had  promis- 
ed Seaforth  to  give  him  my  interest  with  my  sister,  and 
I  was  angry  with  my  brother  for  opposing  me." 

"  You  supposed  then,"  said  Dr.  Simpson,  "  that  your 
sister  was  attached  to  Lord  Seaforth,  an^  that  her  hap- 
piness depended  on  the  marriage  ?" 

Theodore  blushed  as  he  answered,  "  No,  Sir,  I  had  no 
such  thought." 

"Then  we  are  to  believe  that  your  warmth  in  this 
cause  was  owing  to  your  affection  for  Lord  Seaforth,  are 
we  not,  Mr.  Westfield  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 

Theodore  hesitated ;  but  Dr.  Simpson  silently  awaited 
his  answer,  which  came  after  a  few  seconds,  and  was  a 
negattre. 

"  Then  I  am  to  suppose,"  said  Dr.  Simpson,  "  that  as 
your  brother,  to  whom  long  walks  are  a  great  inconve- 
nience, undertook  to  climb  one  of  the  steepest  crags  m 
the  park  without  a  motive,  in  like  manner  you  quarrel- 
led with  this  same  brother,  and  sought  to  make  your  sis- 
ter unhappy  also,  without  a  motive  ?" 

"  I  had  a  motive  for  desiring  my  sister's  marriage," 
replied  Theodore,  reddening  violently,  and  then  turning 
very  pale;  " I  owe  Seaforth  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
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my  debt  was  to  be  cancelled  as  soon  as  the  roarriagi 
took  place." 

Here  was  a  new  light  shed  on  the  subject  I  bitmj 
lips — I  trembled  from  head  to  foot ;  and  we  thouglit 
lAxdy  Roxetrr  would  have  fainted.  There  was  a  dad 
silence  in  the  room  for  more  than  a  minute ;  at  length 
Dr.  Simpson  spoke. 

"  You  liave  done  well,  -Mr.  Westfield,"  he  said,  "  in 
speaking  the  truth  so  far.  Where  a  wound  has  loDf 
rankled,  it  must  be  probed  to  the  very  bottom  before  the 
healing  ointment  can  be  administered.  You  have  griev- 
ed us  all,  young  man:  you  have  brought  your  nobk 
parents  to  death's  door ;  but  all,  I  am  convinced,  will  be 
well  finally."  And  he  turned  to  Lady  Roxeter,  and  said, 
"  Dear  lady,  be  comforted;  your  prayers  have  reached 
unto  heaven :  they  will  be  accepted  through  Him  in 
whom  you  have  trusted ;  and  your  husband  and  chil- 
dren will  yet  be  blessed."  The  good  old  gentleman 
then  wiped  his  eyes,  and  went  on  with  his  examination. 

But,  before  I  proceed  with  the  narration,  I  must  pause 
to  make  one  remark,  which  is  this, — that  I  have  often 
considered  that  there  is  not  a  greater  benefactor  to  so- 
ciety, nor  one  who  has  larger  means  of  usefulness,  than 
a  pious,  skilful,  and  intelligent  physician.  Such  an  one 
is  admitted  into  famihes  in  the  hours  of  sickness  and 
affliction,  when  the  hearts  of  men  are  susceptible  and 
humble,  and  prepared  for  the  admission  of  such  counsd 
as  may  administer  to  the  comfort  of  the  soul  in  this  life 
and  in  that  which  is  to  come. — But  to  proceed  with  oar 
trial. 

"  I  am  to  understand  by  your  late  confession,  Mr. 
Westfield,"  said  Dr.  Simpson,  as  he  proceeded  to  ques- 
tion Theodore,  "  that  you  felt  yourself  to  be  in  a  certain 
degree  under  the  power  of  Lord  Seaforth,  and,  therefore^ 
followed  as  he  led.  I  understand  that  he  is  not  attached 
by  any  means  to  Lord  Bellamy.  1  can  perceive,  also, 
that  he  would  be  displeased  at  the  opposition  made  by 
him  to  his  marriage.  This  is  all  natural ;  but  I  wish  to 
know  whether  you  can  recollect  what  passed  between 
him  and  yourself  when  you  parted  from  your  brother." 

"  I  have  a  very  indistinct  recollection  of  what  hap- 
pened then,"  replied  Th«)dore,  "  for  I  was  inflamed  wiUi 
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passion :  but  I  remember  suggesting  to  him,  that  as  se- 
veral members  of  the  family  were  much  opposed  to  the 
marriage,  it,  perhaps,  might  be  as  well  to  think  no  more 
of  it." 

"  And  what  happened  then  ?"  asked  Dr.  Simpson. 

"  We  had  high  words.  I  don't  remember  what  either 
of  us  said ;  but  we  became  more  calm  after  a  time." 

*^And  in  what  direction  did  you  walk?"  said  Dr. 
I^impson. 

"  We  walked  over  the  knoll,"  replied  Theodore. 

Even  Dr.  Simpson  started  at  this  answer ;  and  we,  the 
unhappy  parents  of  the  yt)ung  man,  were  ready  to  ex- 
pire. Thomas  Jefferies  looked  sternly;  and  Lord  Bella- 
my hid  his  face  in  his  pillow. 

*  You  walked  over  the  kndl ;  and  what  did  you  do 
there?"  said  Dr.  Simpson:  "did  you  go  straight  for- 
ward ?" 

"  We  did  not,"  replied  Theodore,  who  became  more 
agitated  as  he  proceeded. 

Dr.  Simpson  was  going  to  speak  again,  when  I  inter- 
rupted him.  "  We  have  had  enough,"  I  said ;  "  I  can 
hear  no  more.  Theodore,  my  best  advice  to  you  is,  to 
leave  this  country.  Your  wants  shall  be  amply  supplied^ 
Money  you  shall  have,  if  that  can  make  you  happy :  but 
let  me  never  see  your  face,  or  hear  your  name  again.  "I 
knew  it,  I  knew  it,"  I  added,  turning  wildly  to  Dr.  Simp* 
son ;  **  I  knew  how  it  would  turn  out ;"  and,  a  sudden 
frenzy  taking  place  of  the  natural  calmness  with  which 
I  had  commenced  my  speech,  I  was  only  prevented,  by 
Dr.  Simpson  and  Thomas  Jefferies,  from  falling  furiously 
on  my  son  and  felling  him  to  my  feet. 

Theodore  had  ^shrunk  to  the  furthest  end  of  the  room  $ 
where,  as  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  he  begged  for  a  lit- 
tle delay  of  his  sentence. 

'^  I  am  myself  puzzled  and  confounded,"  he  said ;  "  but 
that  I  had  any  intention  to  murder  my  brother,  I  deny 
most  solemnly.  The  events  of  that  awful  day  seem  to 
me  as  a  conflised  and  fearful  dream.  And  yet,  I  think, 
were  I  more  cool,  less  agitated,  less  miserable ;  did  I  but 
see  my  parents  more  composed ;  I  might  be  able  to  un- 
ravel this  clue — this  dreadful  clue."  And  then,  address- 
ing Dr.  Simpson,  he  entreated  him  to  go  on  with  his 
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questions.  "  Let  me  be  heard,  at  least,  let  me  be  heard,'' 
he  said,  "  And  O,  my  dear  brother,"  he  added,  "  if  you 
have  any  love,  any  pity  for  me,  tell  us  all  you  know. 
And  now  I  do  recollect  another  circumstance  ;  I  remem^ 
ber  it  well ;  I  did  let  off  ray  piece  upon  the  knoll,  and  I 
directed  my  aim  towards  a  high  tree  which  intercepted 
the  view  of  the  valley." 

"  Ay,"  said  Thomas  Jefferies,  "  the  mountain-ash." 

"Peace!"  said  Dr.  Simpson,  who  again  addressed 
Theodore.  "  Do  you  recollect,  Mr.  Westfield,  wherefore 
you  directed  your  piece  towards  the  high  tree?" 

*'  Because  we  had  sprung  a  bird,"  replied  Theodore^ 
**  who  flew  directly  across  the  lawn  to  that  tree." 

"  And  you  saw  the  bird  ?"  said  Dr.  Simpson. 

"  Yes,  over  my  head,  I  am  sure  I  did,"  replied  the 
young  man. 

"But  in  the  tree?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  he  replied  j  "  but  I  fired  in  that  di- 
rection." 

"Were  you  mad,  or  were  you  intoxicated,  young 
man  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

"Not  mad,  Sir,"  said  Lord  Bellamy,  "but  intoxicated. 
He  was  intoxicated  that  morning." 

We  all  turned  to  Lord  Bellamy ;  and  Dr.  Simpson  said, 
*  Come,  Sir,  now  is  your  turn  to  speak.  You  can  do  no 
harm  now  by  any  thing  you  can  say :  your  silence  can^ 
not  serve  your  brother  any  longer.  It  is  very  plain  that 
it  was  by  his  hand  that  you  were  wound«i,  and  the 
story,  at  best,  is  an  awkward  one,  as  you  are  his  elder 
brother.  But  I  will  do  Mr.  Westfield  the  justice  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  no  intention  to  injure  you  when  he 
thus  scattered  death  in  the  bushes.  You  had  certainly 
been  a  dead  man,  had  he  aimed  his  piece  an  inch  high- 
er ;  but  this  is  nothing  now  to  the  purpose :  the  ques- 
tion is — to  prove,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  love  the 
fomily,  whether  Mr.  Westfield  did  or  did  not  intend  lo 
injure  you.  He  soyn  that  he  did  not.  I  believe  him : 
and  all  here  would  wish  to  believe  him  also ;  but  belieL 
even  in  common  matters,  is  not  in  a  man's  own  power." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Lord  Bellamy,  "  I  am  now  convinoiBd 
that  my  silence  can  be  of  no  avail ;  I  am  willing,  tlica^ 
fore,  to  answer  every  question  you  choose  to  put  to  me. 
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t  should  not  have  been  silent  so  long,  could  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  what  would  have  been  best  fol* 
my  brother.  And  this  is  certain,  that  had  I  been  con- 
vinced that  he  reedly  meant  to  injure  me,  nothing  should 
ever  have  forc^  me  to  have  said  that  he  was  standing 
near  me  when  I  received  the  shot.  But  proceed,  Sir, 
and  put  your  questions;  I  am  ready  to  answer  them." 

"What  was  your  motive,  Lord  Bellamy,"  said  Dr. 
Simpson,  "for  climbing  the  steep  path  in  the  park, 
when  you  had  parted  from  your  brother  and  Lord  Sea- 
forth  ?» 

"  I  wished  to  keep  my  brother  in  sight,"  answered  my 
eldest  son.  "  I  heard  him  very  boisterous  with  my  cou- 
sin; and  I  feared  the  consequences,  knowing  that  he 
was  not  himself." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  not  himself;"  said  Dr.  Simp^ 
son. 

"  That  he  had  drunk  much,  and  was  intoxicated,"  said 
Lord  Bellamy. 

"  What !  at  that  hour  of  the  morning  ?"  asked  Dr. 
Simpson. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Sir,"  replied  Theodore,  blushing 
violently,  "  that  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing in  a  morning :  it  was  a  habit  I  acquired  at  the  uni- 
versity in  Germany;  we  all  did  it  there;  and  it  has  in- 
creased upon  me  of  late." 

"  As  all  bad  habits  do,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Did  you 
know  this  to  be  a  fact.  Lord  Bellamy?" 

"  I  did,  Sir,"  replied  my  eldest  son. 

"  Favour  me,  Mr.  Westfield^  by  informing  me  what 
liquor  you  have  been  accustomed  to  take  in  this  way," 
said  Dr.  Simpson. 

"  Brandv-$nd-water,  Sir,"  replied  Theodore,  with  a 
downcast  look;  "and  sometimes  neat  brandy." 

"  Indeed!"  ^id  Dr.  Simpson ;  "  then  I  no  longer  won- 
der that  your  own  brains  were  affected,  and  that  you  al- 
most succeeded  in  scattering  those  of  your  brother,  on 
•  the  eventful  day  of  which  we  are  speaking.  However, 
upon  Uie  whole,  I  would  rather  hear  of  this  brandy-bu- 
siness than  something  worse." 

I  then  recollected  that  I  had  observed  something  ex- 
traordinary in  Theodore's  manner  what  I  had  met  him 
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in  the  shrubbery ;  but  he  certainly  then  wafl  bv  no 
means  what  I  should  have  called  intoxicated.  I  were- 
fore  asked  Lord  Bellamy  if  he  could  give  any  account 
of  his  brother  having  become  more  inebriated  after  I 
had  parted  from  him. 

"Yea,  Sir,"  replied  my  eldest  son;  "after  we  had 
parted  from  you,  my  brother  went  into  the  house  and 
called  for  brandv-aiid-water,  and  Morris  expostulated 
with  him :  on  which,  from  a  sort  of  bravado,  he  took 
more  than  he  probably  would  have  done.  He  was  quite 
intoxicated  when  he  came  out  into  the  air  again." 

**  This  is  all  true,  Sir,"  said  Theodore,  addressing  me ; 
**  I  believe  it  all  perfectly  true ;  but  I  was  not  sensible  of 
il  at  the  time." 

"  And  so,  knowing  that  your  brother  was  not  himself 
when  you  parted  from  him  in  the  park,"  said  Dr.  Simp- 
son, "  you  followed  in  the  same  direction  which  he  had 
taken,  Lord  Bellamy,  and,  when  the  young  gentlemen 
were  on  the  knoll,  you  were  in  the  path  below  7  Did 
tiiey  see  you  ?" 

"I  thought  they  did,"  said  Lord  Bellamy;  "they 
looked  towards  me  several  times ;  but  I  was  often  hia 
from  them  by  the  bushes." 

"  Did  they  cross  directly  over  the  knoll  ?"  asked  Dr. 
Simpson;  "or  did  they  pass  on  immediately?*' 

"  They  loitered  some  time  on  the  knoll,*'  replied  Lord 
Bellamy ;  "  during  which  time  I  leaned  my  back  against 
the  mountain-ash  to  rest  myself.  I  had  aunost  resolved 
to  speak  to  them,  not  wishing  to  seem  a  spy  upon  their 
actions.  They  both  had  fowling  pieces ;  and  Lord  Sea- 
forth  fired  at  a  bird  which  sprang  from  the  woods  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the  place  where  I  stood.** 

"  You  acted  very  imprudently,  Lord  Bellamy,**  said 
Dr.  Simpson,  "  in  thus  creeping  about  the  woods  near  to 
two  young  sportsmen,  one  of  whom  you  knew  to  be  in- 
toxicated." 

"  I  did,  Sir,"  replied  Lord  Bellamy ;  « I  know  that  I 
did  very  wrong ;  but  I  was  so  much  below  them,  that  I 
hardly  conceived  that  I  could  be  hurt  by  them.  But  I 
am  no  sportsman  myself;  I  never  entered  into  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  was  not  so  much  aware  of  my  imprudence  as 
another  penwn  might  hava  been.** 
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"Well,  you  stood  under  the  tree,  and  saw  Lord  Se^- 
forth  fire:  what  happened  next?" 

"  I  heard  Lord  Seaforth  say,  *  We  have  had  enough 
for  one  day ;  let  us  go  to  the  inn ;  I  begin  to  feel  hun- 
gry ;'  and  the  next  minute  a  bird  flew  over  the  woods 
towards  the  mountain-ash :  At  the  same  instant,  I  saw 
Theodore's  piece  levelled  in  the  direction  where  1  stood. 
Lord  Seaforth  was  behind  him ;  and  I  heard  him  say, 
*  Lower !  lower !'  and  the  next  moment  I  fell ;  and  knew 
no  more  till  I  found  myself  in  this  room,  and  awoke  to 
the  horrible  conviction  that  my  brother  had  sought  my 
life." 

Dr.  Simpson  then  turned  to  Theodore,  but  did  not 
speak. 

"  I  have  little  to  say.  Dr.  Simpson,"  said  the  young 
man.  "  I  remember  Seaforth  pointing  out  the  bird  to 
me  which  flew  over  the  knoll ;  I  also  remember  him  say- 
ing that  the  bird  had  settled  in  the  tr6e ;  and  this  also 
I  recollect,  that  he  gave  my  piece  a  sort  of  jerk  just  as  it 
was  going  off,  by  which  the  direction  of  the  shot  was 
considerably  lowered ;  and  that  he  said  something  about 
its  being  an  accident ;  and  that  he  then  hurried  me  im- 
mediately off  to  the  inn,  saying  that  he  had  seen  the 
bird  fly  off  unhurt :  but  I  can  recollect  no  more ;  and, 
indeed,  I  hardly  know  whether  what  I  have  now  stat- 
ed is  correct.  And  now,"  he  added,  "  my  dear  father 
and  mother,  I  have  told  all  I  have  to  tell.  If  my  story 
does  not  bear  the  impress  of  truth,  I  have  nothing  more 
to  plead  on  my  behalf;  I  must  throw  myself  on  your 
pity ;  and  will  bear  what  I  have  so  richly  deserved  by 
my  former  bad  conduct ;  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  all 
my  friends." 

"  O  my  brother !  my  Theodore !"  exclaimed  Lord  Bel- 
lamy, extending  his  arms  towards  him,  ^^  let  me  at  least 
prove  to  you  that  I  believe  you  innocent.  Let  us  here 
at  this  moment  commence  a  friendship  never  to  be  in- 
terrupted ;  let  who  will  doubt,  I  am  now  convinced  that 
you  never  designed  to  hurt  me." 

The  two  brothers  then  met  in  a  warm  and  cordial  em- 
brace. 

The  conviction  of  Theodore's  innocence  seemed  at  that 
moment  to  rush  to  every  heart ;  while  Dr.  Simpson  kept 
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rubbing  his  hands,  and  saying,  *'  I  knew  that  the  world 
had  not  got  hold  of  the  right  villain,  or,  I  should  say,  of 
any  villain  at  all ;  I  knew  that  my  brave  boy  here  was 
BO  murderer ;  though  I  hardly  knew  how  to  set  about 
unravelling  the  mystery.  He  has  been  the  cat's  paw  of 
one  of  the  most  artful  men  that  ever  breathed.  Think 
you,  my  Lord,  what  a  fine  thing  it  would  have  been  for 
Lord  Seaforth  to  have  married  the  sister,  and  got  one 
brother  hanged  for  murderins^  the  other :  or,  even  sup- 
pose that  murder  could  not  have  been  proved  against 
Mr.  Westfield,  yet  there  would  have  been  a  pretty  wind- 
fall to  Lad  V  Laura  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  her  elder 
brother — the  whole,  instead  of  a  part,  of  her  mother's 
property.  Mark  you  not  now,  Lord  Roxeter,  the  dark 
spirit  which  has  woven  this  web,  in  which  you  were  all 
well  nigh  entangled  1  But  see  you  not,  Mr.  Westfidd, 
the  horrors  of  intoxication  ?  Had  you  not  been  infatuated 
by  brandy,  you  surely  could  not  have  been  persuaded  to 
have  scattered  death  with  such  a  random  stroke.  Had 
the  aim  been  a  few  inches  higher,  your  brother  would 
have  been  a  corpse.  The  smdlest  shot  on  the  temple, 
or  in  the  brain,  would  have  done  the  work  past  all  re- 
covery. But  we  must  see  the  foul  fiend  dislodged.  My 
Lord,  you  will  surely  not  delay  the  act  of  ejecting  Lord 
Seaforth  from  his  quarters  at  Hartlands?  But  stop!"  he 
added ;  "  we  must  see  Lady  Laura  safe  first." 

Thus  the  good  old  gentleman  went  on ;  while  we,  the 
more  interested  persons,  could  only  weep  and  embrace 
each  other :  and  surely,  at  that  time,  such  a  reconcilia- 
tion took  place  as  has  not  often  taken  place  on  earth. 

A  few  hours  added  our  sweet  Laura  and  Mr.  Hehnly 
to  our  party;  and  then,  indeed,  it  was  complete;  and 
our  happiness  was  scarcely  augmented  by  hearing  tiiat 
Lord  Seaforth  was  gone  off  to  town  in  a  chariotrand- 
four. 

We  ate  no  dinner  that  day ;  but,  in  the  evening,  we 
all  met  again  in  the  library,  to  partake  of  the  refreshing 
infusion  of  the  oriental  herb.  And  there,  extended  on 
a  couch  by  the  side  of  Lord  Bellamy's  bed,  Mr.  Helmly 
and  my  family  being  present,  I  once  again  implored  the 
pardon  of  Lady  Roxeter  for  all  my  past  offences  agamst 
her.    I  thanked  her,  in  words  as  expressive  as  I  could 
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select,  for  her  long  and  patient  endurance  of  my  ill  treat- 
ment. I  confessed,  even  in  the  presence  of  my  son,  the 
error  into  which  I  had  fallen  in  allowing  other  confidants 
to  interpose  between  me  and  my  wife.  I  was  not  so 
much  misled,  I  observed,  by  strangers  of  the  other  sex, 
as  I  was  by  a  female  in  whom  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
place  my  entire  confidence.  All  my  misery  began 
through  listening  to  my  sister,  and  being  guided  by  her ; 
in  consulting  her  respecting  things  that  ought  to  have 
been  only  agitated  between  me  and  my  wife.  "  I  was 
always  jealous,  from  a  boy,  as  well  as  I  can  remember," 
I  added,  addressing  my  sons,  "  of  female  influence — of 
what  I  vulgarly  called  petticoat  government ;  and,  by 
reason  of  thia  jealousy,  I  habitually  resisted  the  proper 
influence  of  a  virtuous  wife ;  while;  at  the  same  time,  I 
was  blindly  led  by  any  other  woman  who  chose  to  un- 
dertake the  management  of  me.  And  this  I  believe  to  be 
more  or  less  the  case  with  all  men  who  have  the  same 
kind  of  jealousy  which  I  possessed ;  for  the  same  weak- 
ness which  makes  a  man  resist  the  virtuous  and  pure  in- 
fluence of  good  women,  leaves  him  subject  to  those  who 
are  evil :  and  hence  it  is  often  found,  that  a  man  who 
has,  throughout  life,  railed  at  the  whole  female  sex,  is, 
in  his  old  age,  governed  by  his  servant-maid.  For  the 
Almighty  has  so  arranged  the  economy  of  his  provi- 
dence as  to  give  most  influence  to  that  portion  of  the 
human  race  which  are  physically  the  weakest ;  and  thus 
there  are  few,  if  any,  men  existing,  who  are  not  more 
or  less  biassed  by  the  females  with  whom  they  associate. 
Hence  the  vast  importance,  my  sons,  of  associating  with 
virtuous  women." 

"  And  the  amazing  responsibility,"  added  Lady  Roxe- 
ter,  "  which  hereby  attaches  to  our  sex.  How  much  it 
pleases  us  in  younger  years,  my  Laura,  when  we  ob- 
serve the  effects  of  our  personal  and  acquired  accom- 
plishments on  the  other  sex !  and  when,  in  after-life,  we 
find  similar  effects  produced  by  our  engaging  manners, 
and  the  agreeableness  of  our  conversation  \  and  yet  how 
few  of  us  consider  that  this  influence  which  we  possess 
over  the  other  sex  is  a  talent  foj  which  we  shall  be  ac- 
countable before  the  tribunal  of  a  just  God :  O  may  we 
render  it  subaervient  to  the  advancement  of  the  mvine 
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glory  P  And  then  she  made  it  appear,  in  a  manner 
which  I  thought  most  beautiful,  although  I  did  not  fuUy 
understand  it ;  how  the  moral  qualities,  and  external  and 
Intellectual  attaiiunents,  of  the  female  sex,  are  all  imme- 
diately ranged  on  the  side  of  God  and  truth,  as  soon  tf 
the  parties  are  regenerated  and  united  to  Christ ;  and  afaf 
oonoludod  by  entreating  her  sons,  if  they  hoped  foi 
peace  and  prosperity,  to  unite  themselves  only  with  mcb 
Women  OS  fear(Hl  and  loved  God. 

'*  And,  furtlier,"  1  rejoined,  *<  I  would  have  you  consi- 
der, my  sons,  how  wonderfully  the  gentle  influence  of 
your  mother  nas,  at  length,  triumphal  over  all  the  ma 
chinations  of  tliose  who  opposed  her.  I  am  at  this  mo 
ment  as  one  awakened  from  a  long  delirium ;  a  sort  of 
madness,  in  which  !•  had  nearly  brought  total  destruc- 
tion on  my  family.  Had  your  mother  given  way,  had 
^e  b^n  carried  along  with  the  torrent  of  evil  in  which 
I  was  involved,  what  now  would  have  been  my  situation? 
You,  my  first-bom.  would,  perhaps,  long  ago  have  been 
committed  to  the  dust ;  my  Laura — I  tremble  to  think 
of  it — would  have  been  the  wife  of  one  who  had  murder^ 
ous  designs  in  his  heart;  vice  would  have  haunted 
every  cottage  on  my  estates ;  and  where  I  now  behold 
order  and  peace,  there  would  have  been  confusion  and 
ruin.  But  now — now,  owing  to  the  persevering  firm- 
ness of  my  wife,— now  that  my  mind  is  enlightened,— 
I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  seek  repentance  for  my 
grievous  offences ;  and  to  endeavour,  through. my  future 
life,  to  make  up  for  the  misery  I  have  occasioned." 

I  could  add  no  more ;  we  were  all  in  tears ;  it  was  a 
moment  never  to  be  forgotten ;  and,  through  the  divine 
mercy,  it  never  was  forgotten.  Thirty  years  are  passed 
since  that  period — thirty  happy,  thirty  blessed  years. 
Not  one  of  those  who  were  then  together  is  yet  dead, 
except  Mr.  Helmly. 

My  beloved  wife  still  enjoys  good  health.  She  is  the 
neatest  and  most  lovely  old  lady  I  ever  saw,  or  ever  shsjl 
see.  Her  hair,  indeed,  is  quite  grey ;  and  she  has  lost 
every  tooth :  but  her  complexion  is  still  fresh  ;  and  her 
cheerful  piety  forms  the  delight  of  all  her  children  and 
of  her  grandchildren. 

Augustus  and  Theodore  having  long  been  united  in 
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the  strongest  bonds  of  holy  friendship.  They  both  mar 
ried  some  five-and-twenty  years  since.  They  were  bless- 
ed in  their  wives  and  in  their  children ;  and  their  union 
was  cemented,  about  twelve  months  since,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Lord  Bellamy's  eldest  son  to  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Westfield.  And  when  my  granddaughter 
brought  her  husband  a  son  and  heir,  which  happy  event 
took  place  about  two  months  since,  my  feelings  of  de- 
light, of  joy,  of  gratitude,  of  ecstasy,  were  such,  that  I 
immediately  set  to  work  to  compile  these  memorials, 
that  others  might  know  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  me. 
Neither  could  I  help  saying  to  Theodore,  when  we  came 
out  of  the  church  after  the  baptism,  "  Do  you  now  wish 
that  you  had  never  had  an  elder  brother,  or  that  he  had 
been  suffered  to  die  in  his  infancy  ?" 

But  O !  what  an  elder  brother,  what  an  elder  son,  has 
that  dear  Augustus  been!  how  did  his  character  beam 
forth  when  he  saw  his  father  and  mother  reconciled  and 
united  in  the  bonds  of  sdfection  I  how  gay,  yea,  how 

Elayful,  he  became !  He  improved  too,  in  his  person  as 
e  became  more  happy. 

He  had  evidently  the  essential  qualities  of  a  very  hand- 
some man ;  and,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  his  defects  be- 
came less  remarkable,  or  were  less  observed,  and  his 
countenance  was  more  and  more  pleasing.  How  did  he, 
how  does  he  still,  doat  on  his  mother !  He  would  have 
no  wife,  but  one  of  her  choosing,  and  her  adoption  was 
guided  by  true  wisdom ;  for  she  prayed  to  be  directed 
m  her  choice.  Lady  Bellamy  is  only  not  equal  to  her 
husband's  mother. 

It  was  long  before  Theodore  was  as  steady  as  his  bro- 
ther ;  but  his  brother's  friendship  was  the  means  of  his 
salvation.  And  here  again  appeared  the  blessed  effects 
of  his  mother's  influence :  for  who  had  formed  the  mind 
of  Lord  Bellamy  but  Lady  Roxeter?  and  thus,  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  her  duty  to  the  son  of  anotner,  she^ 
by  the  divine  favour,  saved  her  own  child. 

Dear  Mr.  Helmly  lived  to  see  my  sons  married ;  and 
died,  blessing  Lady  Roxeter ;  whose  happy  illustration 
of  Christian  principles  had  been  the  means,  through  the 
divine  mercy,  of  awakening  him  from  his  deadly  dream 
of  infidelity. 
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My  lovely  Laura,  whom  I  had  almost  IbrgoClen  to 
mention,  married  a  very  pleasing  younc  gentleman,  the 
•on  and  heir  of  a  baronet,  lo  whom  1  presented  Mr 
Ilelmly's  living.  She  it  still  the  h^piest  of  wives,  and 
has  a  lovely  family. 

Thus  arc  wc  blessed  in  every  branch ;  and  to  whit, 
nndcT  Heaven,  do  we  owe  all  these  mercies,  but  to  the 
influence  of  a  virtuous  woman?  on  which,  as  it  ever  will 
be  found,  the  divine  blessing  eminently  rested;  while 
our  flrlds  have  been  made  to  flourish,  and  our  valleys  to 
stand  tliick  with  com. 

Of  my  poor  sister  and  her  son,  I  will  say  nothing, 
having  little  that  is  pleasant  to  relate  respecting  theuL 
And  of  old  Thomas  Jefieries^  I  can  only  add,  that  he 
waited  at  Lord  Uellamy's  wedding,  and  that  I  closed  his 
eyes  not  long  afterwards.    He  died  in  peace. 

But,  before  I  conclude  my  history,  I  must  add  a  few 
observations  on  myself,  lest  I  should  be  the  means  of 
leading  my  reader  into  error.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  every  thing  went  smoothly  with  me,  after  the  time 
of  those  very  dreadful  events  in  my  family,  which  so 
suddenly  awakened  me  to  a  sense  of  my  misconduct 
Tlie  truth  onghl  tobe  told. 

I  was  scarcely  recovered  from  the  illness  I  bad  at  that 
time,  when  I  began  to  feel  the  force  of  old  bad  habits^ 
and  was  actually  deliberating  on  a  journey  to  town ;  but 
Theodore  was  taken  ill,  and  we  were  in  apprehension  for 
his  life.  He  was  no  sooner  better  than  I  was  attacked  by 
a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  remained  an  invalid  for  sevend 
years ;  being  sometimes  a  little  better,  and  sometimes 
much  worse.  I  suffered  excessively  from  pain ;  and  also 
from  violent  nervous  attacks,  which  made  me  excessive- 
ly peevish.  Moreover  I  was  helfdess,  and  very  depend- 
ent on  others,  and  whimsical  too.  I  foncied  that  no  one 
could  do  any  thing  for  me  but  Lady  Roxeter,  or  my 
sons  and  daughter. — And  this  was,  in  the  end,  the  first 
of  blessings  to  me;  because  Providence  thus  afford- 
ed to  Lady  Roxeter  and  my  eldest  son  occasions  with- 
out end  of  leading  me  to  an  increased  knowledge  of 
religion,  and  of  that  wonderful  scheme  of  man's  salva- 
tion, which  infinite  wisdom  conceived,  infinite  love  cat- 
ried  on,  and  hifinite  power  completed. 
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Long  did  my  worldly  wisdom  contend  with  divine 
conviction ;  and  long  did  my  guilty  conscience  conti- 
nue to  tremble  at  the  remembrance  of  perfect  holiness 
and  perfect  justice.  Long  did  I  feel  the  terror  inspire 
by  these  divine  attributes ;  and  even  years  passed  away 
before  I  could  satisfactorily  comprehend  how  mercy  and 
truth  had  met  together,  and  righteousness  and  peace 
had  kissed  each  other.  But  at  length  the  Son  was  re- 
vealed to  me  through  the  medium  of  the  word  and  Spi- 
rit ;  and  the  Father,  being  beheld  through  the  Son,  ap- 
peared no  longer  an  object  of  terror  to  my  mind.  Then 
did  the  clouds  roll  away  from  my  benighted  mind; 
while  the  angel  of  the  covenant  shone  forth  on  my  soul 
with  a  brilliancy  and  glory  which  turned  my  night  into 
day,  my  hell  into  heaven,  and  my  despair  into  joy. 

I  was  fifty-four  years  of  age  when  this  happy  change 
took  place ;  and,  since  that  time,  I  have  been  as  one  tra- 
velling through  the  land  of  Immanuel,  and  keeping  Uie 
glories  of  the  Celestial  City  in  view  continually. 

-  The  lady  of  the  manor  here  ceased  to  read,  and, 
closing  her  manuscript,  she  entreated  her  young  people 
to  join  her  in  prayer.  And,  as  the  young  ladies  imagin- 
ed that  this  was  to  be  their  last  regular  meeting  at  the 
manor-house,  there  were  few  among  them  who  did  not 
express  their  regret  by  their  tears. 

7^  Prayer  on  Occasion  of  the  la>st  Meeting'  at  the 

Manor-House. 

«  O  HOLY  LORD  GOD  ALMIGHTY,  glorious  and 
mysterious  Three  in  One,  hear  the  prayer  of  thine  un- 
worthy servants.  Hear  my  prayer  for  these  beloved 
young  persons  now  assembled  in  this  place ;  and,  not 
only  for  these,  but  for  all  young  females  now  about  to 
enter  into  more  public  life.  Make  them  the  happy  par- 
takers of  the  benefits  of  the  Christian  dispensation  in  all 
its  extensive  bearings;  that,  being  chosen  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  according  to  the  infinite  love  of 
the  Father,  they  may  be  justified  by  the  Son,  and  called, 
regenerated,  and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  tfiat 
they  may  be  enabled  so  to  act,  as  to  prove  blessings  in 
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Ihetr  generation ;  imitating  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  her, 
of  wiiom  tlie  Saviour  said,  *She  hath  done  what  she 
could/     And,  inasmuch  afl  Scripture   and  experience 
have  taught  us  that  tlie  influence  of  the  female  over  the 
•troiiger  wx  is  such  as  tends  either  lo  much  ey'd  or  to 
much  good,  grunt  that  they  may  be  assisted  so  to  use 
that  influence  as  to  promote  what  is  vight  m  those  with 
whom  thry  are  connected ;  whether  as  wives,  friead% 
sisters,  d!iughti>rB,  or  parents.    Restrain  them,  O  Lord, 
withhi  the  t)ecoming  lx>und8  of  modesty,  discretion,  and 
■ileiice ;  and  cause  them  to  instruct  others,  not  hy  emp- 
ty words  and  noisy  exhortations,  but  by  the  fair  and 
Sentle  influence  of  lovely  deportment  and  consistent  con- 
uct.    Grant  that  their  adorning  may  not  be  that  ovt 
vmrd  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and.  of  wearing 
of  gold  y  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel;  but  let  it  be  the 
hidden  man  cf  the  hearty  in  that  which  is  not  corrupti" 
Me,  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit^ 
which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price. 

"  O  Holy  Father,  assist  them  to  be  truly  the  help- 
meets of  those  for  whom  woman  was  created ;  their  do* 
mestic  friends  and  companions  through  the  weary  pil< 
grimage  of  this  life;  tlieir  comforters  in  the  hour  of  an- 
guish ;  the  careful  stewards  of  the  worldly  goods  of 
those  with  whom  they  dwell,  and  the  jealous  guardians 
of  their  honour.  Let  them  share  in  all  the  benevolent 
acts  of  their  fathers  and  husbands ;  and  be  ready  to  give 
up  their  own  pleasures  and  comforts  at  the  catt  of  duty ; 
and,  having  done  these  things  in  the  strength  of  the 
Lord,  may  they  cheerfully  give  all  the  glory  to  Him 
to  whom  alone  it  is  due ;  to  Him  who  ordained  them  to 
ffood  works  before  the  earth  was  ibrmed;  who  had 
thoughts  of  love  towards  them  ere  3ret  the  breath  of  life 
had  been  vouchsafed  them ;  and  justified  them  by  his 
obedience  and  death;  and  to  Him  who  calls,  regene- 
rates, and  sanctifies  them ;  and  promised  assuredly  to 
bring  them  in  the  end  to  glory  and  honour ;  such  as  eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  entered  into  tte 
lieart  of  man  to  conceive." 
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Conclusion, 

1  HAVE  now  brought  my  reader  to  the  last  chapter 
of  my  Lady  of  the  Manor.  Years  have  passed  away  since 
this  series  was  commenced ;  and  many  of  those  for  whom 
it  was  originally  undertaken  have  passed  from  childhood 
into  youth,  and  become  themselves  heads  of  families^ 
and  parents.  These  volumes,  too,  commenced  in  scenes 
of  deep  retirement  and  obscurity,  have  passed  into  re- 
mote regions  of  the  earth ;  and  their  contents  are  difi^sed 
past  recall  among  multitudes  of  immortal  creatures,  who 
«re  all  more  or  less  influenced  by  their  contents. 

If  then  these  volumes  have  been  the  channels  of  sacred 
mstructions ;  if  the  writer  has  been  assisted  through  this 
«eries  of  stories  to  convey  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  to  her  readers,  the  end  for  which  she  undertook 
ihem  is  fulfilled,  and  she  has  had  her  reward.  But  if  they 
have  been  the  mediums  of  error,  she  has  lost  her  aim, 
«nd  her  object  has  entirely  failed.  Nor  could  she,  in  this 
case,  consider  the  highest  meed  of  human  praise  as  the 
smallest  compensation  for  her  trouble,  while  conscious 
of  having  failed  in  her  higher  and  nobler  aims. 

And  having  said  thus  much,  she  proceeds  to  wind  up 
her  history,  and  to  give  her  last  account  of  the  manor- 
house,  and  of  those  with  whom  it  is  connected. 
.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  the  Confirmation  that 
4he  last  meeting  took  place  at  the  manor-house;  and 
many  were  the  tears  sh^  when  the  party  broke  up.  The 
lady  of  the  manor  embraced  each  of  the  young  people, 
and  again  and  again  prayed  for  the  divine  blessing  upon 
them:  but  she  could  not  promise  tl^ejj)  Qther  meetings 
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and  other  lectures  such  as  they  had  employed  aforetime; 
for  she  daily  looked  for  the  return  of  her  sons,  with  their 
tutor :  and  she  knew  that  many  engagements  and  dntiet 
itould  be  consequent  on  their  return. 

The  morning  broke  upon  the  village  with  the  songs 
of  birds  and  ringing  of  bells ;  the  sun  uione  clearly ;  anid 
all  was  gay  and  gladsome.  Were  not  the  feasts  of  the 
Jews  occasions  of  delight  ?  and  were  they  not  the  ap- 
pointed types  of  seasons  of  rejoicing  in  the  latter  days? 
And  wherefore  should  we  not  be  gay,  and  happy  too, 
and  warm  and  open-hearted  to  all  ^>out  ub,  on  our  high 
days  of  religious  festivity  ?  And  what  occasion  could  be 
more  delightful  than  that  which  then  offered  itself?  The 
younff  people  of  the  Tillage — the  sons  and  daughters  of 
each  family — the  blooming  and  beautiful  ones  of  eadi 
household— were  to  be  taken  within  the  gate  of  the 
King's  court,  to  take  their  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  the  . 
minister  of  the  King  was  to  receive  them,  and  accept 
their  vows  in  his  Royal  Master's  name.  Aind,  throu^ 
the  indefatigable  cares  of  the  lady  of  the  manor  and  of 
Mr.  Vernon,  there  was,  by  the  divine  blessing,  such  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  (to  carry  on  our  simile")  diffiisea  among 
the  young  people  who  were  to  assemble  that  day,  as  is 
seldom  found  in  so  large  a  society  at  one  time ;  and  this 
spirit  of  unanimity,  obedience,  and  love,  shone  so  bright- 
ly on  their  youthful  countenances,  that  a  sort  of  lustre 
seemed  to  be  reflected  on  the  congregation,  which  every 
one  felt  though  some  knew  not  how  to  account  for  it 
But,  indeed,  it  will  always  be  found,  that,  where  there  is 
the  true  ana  devout  exercise  of  religious  feelings,  there 
is  also  a  peace  and  gladness  of  heart  which  imparts  a 
glory  and  happiness  to  all  who  partake  of  it. 

When  all  were  assembled  in  the  church,  the  bishop 
(who  was  one,  indeed,  who  might  be  called  the  eye  and 
the  light  of  his  diocese)  thus  addressed  the  candidates 
for  confirmation : — 

"  Do  ye  here  in  the  presence  of  Crod  and  of  this  con* 
gregation,  renew  the  solemn  promise  and  vow  that  was 
made  in  your  name  at  your  baptism ;  ratifying  and  con- 
firming the  same  in  your  own  persons,  and  acknowledging 
yourselves  bound  to  believe  and  to  do  all  thcNse  thmgs 
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Which  3^oar  godftthen  and  godmothen  then  undertooli 

Ix)  which  every  one  andiUv  answerecL  ^  I  do.'' 

The  blidKm  then  added,  ^(w  help  d  m  the  name  of 
UieLord.* 

^  Answer.  Who  made  heav^  andeaitb^ 

^Bishdpn  Btetted  be  the  name  of  the  Lord« 

^Answet.  Hencctoth,  world  without  end. 

**  Bishopi  Lord)  hear  our  prayara. 

**  Answer,  And  let  oiilr  cry  come  nnto  thee.'' 

The  whole  congregation  then  nnited  in  prayer,  as  fbl* 
low«^: 

'^  Almighty  and  ever^living  God,  who  hasi  voiieh* 
ealsd  to  regenerale  theee  thy  aenranta  hy  wate?  and  the 
Holy  GhoA)  and  haat  gi?en  unto  themiorgivene^aof  dl 
Ihefar  Bins ;  etreiwthen  them,  we  beaeeeh  theei  O  hot^ 
wWi  the  Holy  Ghoil  the  Oomfoiter,  and  dai^  im^reaae 
h' them  thy  manifold  gifts  of  grace ;  the  simh  of  vris* 
^kfOL  and  nnderstanduif ;  the  spnrftof  connaeiand  igMwtly, 
length ;  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  true  ffooiinesai 
tnd  ffll  them.  O  Lord,  witfi  the  spirit  of  thy  My  fegri 
ittd  now  ana  ibr  ever.    Amen." 

After  this  prayer,  the  voone  people  were  made  td 
^ed  round  the  idtar^  and  the  biniop  laid  his  hand  on 
«adi,  saying  these  Hmds:  <*I)eiend,0  Lord»  this  thy 
sefrant  with  thy  heavenly  grace,  that  As  may  conttmie 
thhie  for  ever ;  and  daily  mcrfeaae  hi  thy  Holy  SplffU 
more  and  more,  until  he  come  unto  thy  evmasting 
kingdom.— -Amen." 

Alshefaig  done,  the  bishop  said,  ^T%ie  Lord  be  with 
you  f 

^  Answer,  And  with  thy  spirit" 

Then  foHowed  the  Lord's  prayer,  with  two  iwmm 
prayers^  and  the  Blesshig. 

After  the  episeopal  boiediction,  the  assembly  brote 
up :  and  the  young  people,  as  had  been  agreed  upon, 
walked  up  with  the  hdy  of  the  manor  to  the  beloved 
ntanor-houae,  where  they  were  to  dine» 

It  was  after  having  taken  an  early  dinner,  that  th^ 
lady  of  the  manor  proposed  a  walk  in  the  shn^ibery 
with  the  3roung  peofile ;  and  theitf  they  sat  down  in  a 
beautiftil  rootlunise,  idiich  ctenmnnded  s  view  of  the 
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•urronnding  conntrv.  Before  them  was  the  park^  wlwM 
maiiy  a  deer  with  branchinff  horns  and  dappled  eoat, 
WII8  ri-edinf;,  under  the  shaoe  of  trees  which  hatf  flou- 
rished in  the  same  place  beyond  the  ueiiM»W  of  the 
ol<let»l  inhabitants  of  the  village.  Across  a  dingfe,  where 
was  an  abundant  stream  of  pare  water,  the  IkODt  of  the 
manor-house  was  partially  seen;  and,  mor«  remotely, 
the  tower  of  the  village  church,  naiog  abosre  the  woods; 
and,  to  add  to  the  delights  of  the  plaee,  die'aur  was  miM, 
and  perfumed  with  the  breath  of  many  tfowers. 

^  Let  us  think,  in  this  happy  and  praeeful  scene,"  said 
the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  of  what  has  been  done  to-day.^ 
You,  my  beloved  ones,  have  solemnly  bound  yomielves 
to  the  serrice  of  the  one  only  and  true  God ;  and  He  has 
accepted  your  tows,  and  receiTed  yon  into  his  ftmily  $  (to 
surely  f  may  not  question  the  desire  iHiich  ^u  all  enter- 
tained that  your  service  might  be  rendered  smoere  1)  and, 
in  being  thus  received  into  the  family  of  God,  you  have 
already  become  enUiled  to  the  benefits  of  children.  And 
what  are  these  benefits?  They  are  a  paitlcijMitioa  in 
the  nature,  the  happiness,  the  honour,  ana  dimiity  of  the 

Earent  A  good  lather  never  receives  any  ^eaaure^  but 
e  calls  his  children  to  partake  of  it :  he  ei^ktys  no  ad- 
vantage, of  which  he  does  not  desire  his  dillaren  to  have 
a  share.  If  he  finds  his  children  to  be  nnworthy,  he  does 
all  that  in  him  lies  to  make  them  otherwine ;  he  uses  re- 
proof and  chastisement,  he  adapts  his  instruction  to  their 
capacltieB,  and  he  comforts  and  soothes  them  in  thobr  af- 
fliction. 

^If^  then,  my  dear  young  friends,  we  have  this  day 
received  the  blessing  in  faitl^  and  have  been  enabled  sin- 
cerely to  devote  ourselves  this  day  to  ottr  God,  all  will 
surely  be  well  with  us  in  the  end ;  thoof^.  vre  may,  and 
surely  shall,  have  our  troubles,  our  ehastisenients,  and 
our  corrections,  while  in  tlie  flesh;  but  all  wOl  be  done 
hi  love,  and  we  shall  assuredly  find  peace  at  the  lastw— 
And  now,"  added  the  lady,  ^'  may  me  Almi|^ty  bless 
you,  and  give  us  a  hap|^  meeting  In  the  woM  to 
cornel" 

She  could  add  no  more,  (or  she  was  aflfocted  to  tears: 
hi  which  she  was  joined  by  all  who  were  present ;  ana 
how  long  thesS  team  might  iiave  eontihued  to  flow  we 
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know  not,  had  not  the  party  been  startled  by  the  sound 
of  approaching  quick  steps.  They  all  looked  eagerly 
in  the  direction  whither  the  sound  seemed  to  come^ 
and,  the  next  moment,  two  noble-looking  youths  ap^ 
peared,  glowing  with  joy  and  health.  They  were  the 
sons  of  the  lady  of  the  manor,  and  were  just  arrived 
from  the  Continent ;  having  hurried  from  the  sea-port 
liefore  their  tutor  and  their  servant,  to  embrace  their 
mother  a  few  hours  sooner. 

Those  who  delight  in  doing  good  to  the  children  of 
others  will  assuredly  be  blessed  in  their  own ;  (that  is,  if 
they  have  not  neglected  the  nearer  for  the  more  remote 
duty,)  and  the  lady  of  the  manor  was  supremely  blessed 
in  her  sons— these  young  men  bemg  all  that  the  most 
affectionate  and  enlightened  |)arent  could  desire.  The 
young  ladies  would  sdl  have  withdrawn  on  the  occasion ; 
but  it  was  not  permitted.  "  You  shall  all  partake  in  my 
joy,  my  beloveid  ones,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor ;  "  for 
you  were  my  comfort  and  delight  in  my  bereaved  state. 
Come  with  us,  therefore,  to  the  house ;  and,  when  my 
dear  sons  are  refreshed,  we  will  all  join  in  one  chorus  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise." 

Several  years  are  passed  since  the  events  above  related 
took  place ;  but,  from  late  accounts,  I  find  that  the  lady 
of  the  manor  is  still  living,  and  is  now  surrounded  by  her 
children's  children — her  two  sons  having  been  married 
some  years  since ;  the  elder,  who  lives  with  her  at  the 
mansion  house,  to  Miss  Emmeline;  and  the  younger,  who 
chose  a  military  life,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  to  Miss 
Sophia,  the  youngest,  though  not  the  least  beloved,  of 
the  pupils  of  the  lady  of  the  manor. 

The  remainder  of  the  young  party  who  used  to  attend 
the  instructions  of  the  lady  of  the  manor  are  dispersed 
in  various  directions;  many  being  married,  and  some 
dead ;  but  all,  as  I  have  been  assured,  having  given  evi- 
dence that  the  labours  of  their  respected  instructress  have 
been  by  no  means  thrown  away  upon  them. 


THE  END. 
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•  rifriONI    OF    THE    FAMILY     LIBEAET. 

**Tlie  pabliaheni  luiTe  hitherto  flilly  de«emred  their  daily  inereulng 
repaiation  by  the  good  ta»te  and  Judgment  which  have  infloeneed  the 
Metftioaa  of  worka  tar  the  Famiiy  Library.**-- A/^any  Daily  AdvtrtUer. 

**  The  FaoBUy  Library-^  titib  which,  fironi  the  valuable  and  entertain 
lug  iMHer  the  coUectkm  eootaina,  a»  well  aa  from  the  oareAil  atyle  ofita 
OMUtkm,  it  well  deaerves.  No  fcmily,  indeed,  in  which  there  are  chU- 
di«n  to  be  brooghl  n^  ought  to  be  without  thia  Library,  aa  it  Airuiahea 
the  raadieai  teeowrceu  Ihr  that  educatioo  which  ought  lo  accompany  or 
wcceed  that  of  the  boarding-achool  or  the  academy,  and  ia  iufliiitely  mor^ 
eondueiTe  than  etther  to  the  eultivatioa  ef  the  intellect.'*— JfonOiy  tinme. 

**It  in  the  dutT  of  ererr  pertfon  having  a  fhmily  to  put  thia  exeellent 
Library  Into  the  fimdaor  hia  children.**— 2V.  Y.  Mercantile  JUverUaer. 

**  It  ia  one  of  the  lecommendationa  of  the  Family  Library,  that  it  em> 
braoea  a  large  circle  of  intereating  matter,  of  Important  Inftmnation  and 
agreeable  entertainment,  in  aconciae  manner  and  a  cheap  Ihrm.  It  ia 
eminently  oalculated  for  a  popular  aeriea— published  at  a  price  so  low, 
that  peraoiia  of  the  moat  moderate  income  mav  purehane  It— combining  a 
matter  and  a  atyle  that  the  most  ordinary  mind  may  comprehend  it,  at  tns 
aame  time  that  it  ia  calculated  to  raise  the  moral  and  intelleetual  character 
ef  the  peofit.*~-Cvn*tellati0n. 

**  We  have  repeatedly  borne  testimony  to  the  utility  of  this  work.  It  is 
•ns  of  the  best  that  has  ever  been  issued  tinm  the  American  press,  and 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  fiunily  desiious  of  treasuriog  up  uaeAd 
knowledge."— BoftoM  Staieenua^ 

**  We  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  poblieatioD  hi  the  eountry 


more  auitably  adapted  lo  the  tante  and  requirements  oT  the  great  mam  ft 
community,  or  better  ealcniated  to  raiae  the  intdleetual  character  of  the 
middling  classes  of  aociely,  than  the  Family  Library.'*— B<w(on  Masonie 

JmaTOr. 

**  We  have  ao  often  rerommended  this  enterpriaing  and  useAil  puMiea- 
tioQ  (the  Family  Library),  that  we  can  here  only  aidd,  that  each  succes- 
sive  number  appears  to  confirm  Its  merited  popularity.*—  V.  Y.  Ameriean. 

"^The  little  volumes  of  this  series  truly  comport  with  iheir  title,  and  aia 
in  theras^ves  a  Family  Library.**— 2V.  Y.  Cammereial  Advertiaer. 

**  We  recommend  the  whole  set  of  the  Family  Library  as  one  of  ths 
cheapest  means  of  aflbrding  pleasing  instrucUon,  and  imparting  a  prapor 
l^ide  In  books,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.**— CT.  &  Guxeiu. 

**  It  vrill  prove  inatructlng  and  amusing  to  all  classes.  We  are  pleaiied 
lo  lean  that  the  works  comprising  this  Ubrary  have  become,  as  they 
SMgfat  to  be,  quite  popular  among  the  heads  of  fiunilies.**- iV.  Y.  GazHU, 

**Tbe  Family  Library  is,  what  its  name  implies,  a  collection  of  varioiM 
origtaal  works  of  the  best  kind,  euniaining  reading  useAil  and  interesting 
la  we  funily  eirele.  It  is  neatly  printed,  and  should  be  in  every  flunily 
that  can  aflbrd  It— the  price  being  moderate.**- JVci0-£ii^/a)itf  PaUaiiwtu 

**  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  puUisbers  have  obtained  saffldent  eo- 
flonragement  to  continue  their  valuable  Family  Library.**— JSo^/iimrc  tie- 


**  The  Family  IJbrary  prasrats,  in  a  compendious  and  convenient  fbrm* 
welNwritien  histories  of  pofiular  men,  kingdoms,  sciences,  Ac.  amuiged 
and  sditsd  by  able  writers,  and  drawn  entirely  (Wtm  the  most  correct  and 
accredited  anthtiritiea.  It  is,  as  it  professes  to  be,  a  Family  Ijbrary,  (hwi 
vHiieh,  at  liule  expense,  a  houanhoid  may  prepare  themselves  Jbr  a  eon- 
Bideratioo  of  those  Momentary  mibjeets  of  edaration  and  soeioty,  without  a 
due  acquaintance  with  wliich  neither  man  nor  woman  has  claim  to  b* 
well  bred,  or  to  take  their  proper  place  amMig  those  with  whom  the) 
-•^-•r**— CAari«*lo»  Gazette 
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ricTtnofa  oorajpositi«n  is  now  Admitted  to  (brni  an  exlen«iT«  mdiai 
yortttil  portioii  oTltteraiure.  Well-wrouflit  norels  tako  their  rank  by  tbc 
aide  of  real  namiiiTes,  and  are  appealed  to  aa  erideiica  in  all  qaaaiiaaa 
concemlnf  man.  In  Uiem  the  eiMoma  of  coantnea,  the  traoaitiona  aad 
■hadea  oT  rhannter,  and  evim  the  Tory  peculmhiiea  of  eoManwi  and  dia- 
locl,  are  ciirioualy  preamred ;  and  the  Impenshabla  apirH  thai  aurrouBda 
and  keepa  theui  Mm*  the  nae  oT  saoeeaaiTe  generatlaaa  rendera  the  ranciea 
tbr  ever  fVeeh  and  green.  In  them  haman  lire  ia  laid  down  aa  on  a  map. 
The  atroMg  aiid  vtvid  exhibtikme  of  pawiua  and  of  ebaracter  which  th«y 
(Viroleh,  aeqaira  and  maintain  itie  atrongeei  luild  U|iuu  tlia  curkwity,  and, 
U  may  be  atHled,  the  aAeciiona  of  every  clasa  of  reiidera ;  for  not  only  is 
aotertainmeut  in  ail  the  various  moods  oTtraitedy  and  conMsdy  pruritfed  in 
Iheir  pagea,  Imt  be  who  reads  them  attentively  may  often  obtain,  without 
the  bitteraaaa  and  danger  of  experience,  that  knowledge  of  his  Mlow- 
areaturaa  which  but  Tor  such  aid  eouid,  in  the  mi^ity  of  caacfa,  ba  only 
aequired  at  a  period  of  lift  too  late  to  turn  it  to  aceoant. 

This  '*  Library  of  Select  Novels**  will  embrace  none  bat  sorb  as  have 
roceivfKl  the  impress  or  general  approbation,  or  Inve  been  written  l»y 
aniburs  of  establuihed  cbararter;  and  tlie  publishers  hofie  to  receive  auch 
•ticouragenieni  fVnin  the  public  patronage  as  will  enable  them  ia  the 
aonrse  of  time  to  |iroduee  a  aenes  of  works  of  uiiiforsi  aiipearanee,  smd 
hirluding  most  of  the  really  valuable  novels  and  romancaa  that  have  been 
or  shMll  be  issued  Orotn  the  modern  Engllah  and  Amenean  preaa. 

There  ia  acarcely  any  question  eonneoied  with  the  iniareaia  of  liieratnre 
whieh  haa  been  more  thoroufhiy  diacuaaed  and  invaatigatcd  than  that  oi' 
the  uiilitv  or  evil  of  novel  reaiding.  In  ita  fkvour  much  may  ba  aqd  haa 
bc«>o  said,  and  it  muat  be  admitted  that  the  reasonings  of  ihoae  who  be- 
lieve novels  to  be  injurious,  or  at  least  useloes,  are  not  without  fl>rce  and 
plauaibihty.  Yet,  il'  the  arguments  against  novels  are  closely  examined, 
U  will  be  found  that  tbey  are  more  applicable  in  general  to  exeoMive  in- 
dalgence  in  the  pleasurea  ailbrded  by  the  peruaal  of  Aetitiooa  adventurea 
than  ro  ihe  worlu  themselves ;  and  that  the  evils  which  can  be  jnacly 
aaerlbed  to  them  arise  almoat  excluMvely,  not  (torn  any  peculiar  noxioua 
qualities  that  can  be  flurly  attributed  to  novels  as  a  apeciea,  but  flrom  thoaa 
ladivtdual  worka  whieh  la  their  class  must  ba  prooouoced  to  be  iodiT' 


But  even  were  U  otherwiae — were  novela  of  every  kind,  the  good  aa 
well  aa  the  bad,  the  atriking  and  animated  not  less  than  the  paenle,  in. 
deed  liable  to  the  charge  of  enfeebling  or  perverting  the  mind ;  and  tiere 
there  no  qualities  in  any  which  might  rcnaer  them  Inanmetlve  aa  well  aa 
amuaing — the  universal  acceptation  vhich  they  have  ever  reeeived,  and 
atill  conthiua  to  receive,  fVom  all  agea  and  dasaea  af  aoea,  waaM  prova 
an  irrealatible  incentive  to  their  productioiL  The  ranioaatraaya  of  aaotai 
lata  and  the  reaaoninga  of  philosophy  have  ever  been,  atSrarill  atiU^^ 
found,  unavailing  against  the  deaire  to  paitake  of  an  anioymeu  ao  attmo> 
liva.  Men  will  read  novels ;  and  therefore  the  atmoat  that  wiaUom  and 
ahilanihropy  can  do  la  to  eater  prvdeotly  for  the  public  appetite,  and,  aa  H 
Is  hopeless  to  attempt  the  exclusion  of  fictitious  writings  from  the  alittlvaa 
of  the  library,  to  saa  that  they  are  encumbered  with  the  leaat  poaribla 
•lUDbar  of  such  aa  have  do  other  merit  than  that  of  novahy. 

IL/"  SuHmn  ittorksj  6y  eminent  authort^  ham  already  betn  piifr> 
liaked  m  (As  "  Ubraru  of  SeUa  NovelSf**  which  ore  toQ  nparaidg 
•r  m  etmiptHe  mU.^FQr  ths  titUa  H«  thi  I*ubii$ken^  catuhgm. 
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